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PREFACE. 


At  the  close  of  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  a  periodical  work,  little 
novelty  can  be  expected  in  the  customary  acknowledgments  of  a 
Preface.  Notwithstanding-  the  numerical  increase  of  his  patrons 
may  have  been  considerable,  the  Editor  can  only  refer  to  his  past 
success  with  gratitude,  and  reassure  his  readers  of  his  study  for 
their  future  gratification  ;  than  which 

“  The  force  of  numbers  can  no  further  go.” 

Such  is  the  first  or  general  impression  of  a  “  Preface”  on  the 
reader;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  Editor  trusts  he  may 
indulge  these  feelings  and  anticipations,  in  his  special  reference  to 
the  increased  and  increasing  popularity  of  “  The  Mirror,”  and 
the  perspective  advantages  by  which  he  hopes  to  be  enabled  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  such  distinguished  favour.  It  would, 
however,  be  <<r  thankless  nature”  not  to  couple  with  this  success 
the  zealous  support  he  has  received  from  his  numerous  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  progress  of  the  present  volume,  especially  as  many  of 
their  contributions  embody  much  curious  and  valuable  research  on 
matters  of  importance  and  interest  in  a  work  which  has  for  its 
twofold  object  the  advancement  and  amusement  of  the  public 
mind.  In  this  class  may  be  included  not  a  few  of  the  antiquarian, 
historical,  and  topographical  communications,  together  with  the 
lighter,  and  more  playful  articles,  in  this  volume  ;  thus  agreeably 
alternating  sober  truth  with  the  imaginative  flights  of  fancy  and 
feeling. 

The  prevailing  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  continued 
rise  of  their  studies  in  public  estimation,  induced  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  Series  of  Original  Notices  of  the  Novelties  of  Art:  by 
this  means  the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  his  readers 
to  many  of  the  most  interesting  Exhibitions  of  the  Metropolis 
during  the  present  year ;  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  he  has 
had  the  additional  pride  of  recording  some  most  successful  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  progress  of  British  Art,  and  a  few  testimonies  of  public 
liberality  in  appreciating  the  taste  and  talent  of  the  artists  of  the 
continent. 

In  the  “  Arcana  of  Science”  will  be  found  Abstracts  of  the 
principal  Discoveries  of  the  past  six  months,  together  with  a  few 
valuable  Documents  or  Papers  on  questions  of  contemporary  in- 
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terest ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  have  been  distinguished  by  their  useful¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  by  their  attractions  for  scientific  inquirers. 

In  the  “  Notes  of  a  Reader,”  the  Editor  has  attempted,  in 
an  assemblage  of  Unique  Notes  and  Extracts  from  new  sources,  to 
condense  much  valuable  and  novel  information  in  forms  that  may 
- point  with  warmth  and  vigour  on  the  imagination ,  and  direct 
the  reader’s  attention  to  many  well-stored  depositories  of  facts  and 
knowiedge. 

The  Quintessence  of  the  Public  Journals  will  be  found  to 
possess,  in  some  instances,  more  than  the  usual  novelties  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Day  ;  and  a  proportional  space  has  been  allotted 
to  specimens  and  occasional  analyses  of  New  and  Expensive 
Books.  In  the  Department  of  Belles  Lettres,  similar  regard  has 
been  had  to  the  most  celebrated  works,  especially  such  as  are 
recommended  by  their  characteristic  portraitures  of  life  and  society. 
Superadded  to  these  are  the  usual  portions  of  Anecdote  and  plea¬ 
sant  variety,  so  as  to  cater  for  all  tastes  of  the  reading  public. 

To  the  character  and  execution  of  the  Embellishments  of  the 
present  volume,  the  Proprietors  hope  they  may  be  permitted  to 
allude,  in  conjunction  with  an  intimation  in  the  Preface  to  the 
last  volume  of  “  The  Mirror.”  In  the  present  are  upwards  of 
Twelve  Large  Engravings,  principally  illustrative  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  public  improvements  in  the  Metropolis  ;  and  the  remainder 
of  subjects  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  every  reader  of  this  work. 
To  the  Architectural  Series,  reference  may  likewise  be  made  as  a 
proof  of  the  Proprietors’  anxiety  to  identify  "  The  Mirror”  with 
the  Novelties  of  Science  and  Art,  as  well  as  to  render  it  an  agree¬ 
able  Miscellany  of  General  Literature. 

In  conclusion,  the  Proprietors  assure  the  public  that  the  same 
exertion  shall  be  continued  to  merit  their  patronage,  and  (with  the 
Poet  and  Painter  in  Timon  of  Athens) — 

“  What  we  can  do,  we’ll  do,  to  do  you  service.” 

London ,  June,  1828, 
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JEfie  late  ®aptaut  Clapperton. 


Alas  !  for  the  white  man  i  o’er  deserts  a  ranker, 

"No  more  shall  we  welcome  the  white-bosom’d  stranger  ! 

Negro's  Lament  for  Mungo  Park . 

Scenes  of  enterprise  will  always  possess  superior  claims  on  tlie  human 
mind :  the  actors  in  them  become  entitled  to  the  honour  and  admiration 
of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  their  narratives  belong  to  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  national  literature.  They  abound  with  stimulants  for  all  classes 
of  readers,  and  are  never-failing  sources  of  amusement  for  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  and  age.  Indeed,  curiosity  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
species  has  been  peculiar  to  mankind  in  all  ages ;  and  the  baron  of 
civilization  is  no  less  insensible  to  the  sympathies  of  savage  life,  than  are 
naked,  uncivilized  tribes  to  the  tinsel  temptations  of  art 

Among  these  records  of  genius  and  enterprise  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  name  prefixed  to  this  Memoir  will  long  occupy 
a  foremost  station  ;  and  the  researches  in  which  its  subject  sacrificed 
his  valuable  life,  entitle  him  to  this  rank,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the 
least  known  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  true  that  the  brilliant  discovery 
of  Mungo  Park  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  African  researches;  but  the  result 
of  the  late  Captain  Clarperton’s  is  equally  interesting  and  important. 
Our  present  object  is,  therefore,  to  furnish  the  readers  of  the  Mirror 
with  a  brief  Memoir  of  this  great  man  ;  the  materials  for  which  have  been 
collected  from  various  .sources — all  of  unquestionable  authority. 

Captain  Hugh  Clapperton  was  born  at  Annan  in  the  year  1788.  His 
family  originally  came  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  were  formerly 
of  eminence  both  in  the  church  and  the  army;  a  bishop  of  that  name 
being  buried  at  Inch  Colm,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  another  individual 
of  the  same  name  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
of  field-marshal.  The  family  subsequently  came  to  the  south,  and  resided 
upon  the  border  of  Scotland,  in  Teviotdale. 

The  grandfather  of  Captain  Clapperton  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  talent.  He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris  ;  and 
on  his  return  from  the  latter  city,  married  a  cousin  of  Colonel  Archibald 
Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  Perthshire  ;  and  at  length  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Lochmaben,  in  Dumfriesshire.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  as  had  also 
his  eldest  son  George,  surgeon  in  Annan,  and  the  father  of  Captain  C.* 
Dr.  Clapperton  was  a  man  of  some  attainments  as  an  antiquarian,  for  he 
seems  to  have  assembled  a  large  quantity  of  coins  and  other  antiquities 
illustrative  of  the  Border  Countries,  together  with  a  collection  of  Border 
Songs,  genealogical  accounts,  &c.  Several  of  these  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  have  been  published  in  his 
“  Notes,”  &c.  to  his  poems,  &c. 

From  circumstances  that  need  not  here  be  detailed.  Captain  Clapperton 
did  not  receive  any  classical  education.  When  he  could  do  little  more 
than  read  and  write  indifferently,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 

*  George  Clapperton  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Johnstone,  of  Thorwhate  and  Loch- 
maben  Castle,  by  whom  he  had  ten  or  eleven  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  married  a  second  time,  and 
died  at  Annan,  leaving  a  widow  with  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  By  the  two  marriages  there 
are  eight  children  surviving.  Captain  C.  was  the  youngest  son  by  the  first  marriage.  One  of  his 
brothers,  John,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Marines,  and  was  first  lieutenant  on  board  the  Ele¬ 
phant,  with  the  gallant  Nelson,  in  the  memorable  action  off  Copenhagen,  when  he  took  the  best 
profile  of  the  admiral,  standing  without  his  hat  on  the  quarter-deck,  immediately  after  the 
flag  of  mice  was  hoisted.  John  died  on  a  voyage  from  the  West  Indies  in  1803  or  1804.  The  next 
brother^,  George,  died  at  Annan,  of  a  disease  contracted  in  (he  West  Indies,  as  Assistant-Surgeon 
in  the  Navy  ;  the  next,  William,  an  old  Navy  Surgeon,  is  still  living,  us  is  also  a  sister,  Margaret 
Isabella.  The  next  brother,  Charles  Douglas,  died  a  first  lieutenant  and  quarter-master  of  the 
Chatham  Division  of  Royal  Marines,  March  23,  1828,  after  23  years’ service.  Another  brother, 
Alexander,  died  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  the  eldest  son,  by  the  second  murriage,  died  at 
Demcrara. 
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of  a  Mr.  Bryce  Downie,*  who,  though  blind  with  age,  still  possesses  a 
vigorous  memory,  and  speaks  with  affection  of  the  lamented  traveller. 
Under  Downie,  Clapperton  acquired  a  knowledge  of  practical  mathema¬ 
tics,  including  navigation  and  trigonometry.  His  aged  tutor  describes 
him  as  having  been  an  apt  scholar,  as  well  as  a  most  obliging  boy ;  and 
in  a  recent  memoir  of  him  we  are  told  that  at  this  period  the  extremes  of 
temperature  made  little  impression  on  Clapperton’s  iron  frame.” 

In  the  year  1806,  Clapperton  went  out  to  Gibraltar,  in  a  navy  transport, 
where,  with  some  others  of  the  crew,  he  got  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship, 
Renommee  (frigate),  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Livingston.  His  Majesty’s 
ship  Saturn,  (belonging  to  Lord  Oollingwood’s  fleet  off  Cadiz,)  was  like¬ 
wise  at  Gibraltar  to  refit  and  water  ;  on  board  of  which  vessel  Clapperton 
soon  ascertained  that  his  uncle,  (now  colonel  of  the  Chatham  division,)  was 
serving  as  captain  of  Royal  Marines.  Clapperton  accordingly  wrote  to 
his  relative,  describing  his  situation  ;  and  by  the  interest  of  his  uncle 
with  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  (with  whom  he  had  been  messmate  on 
board  Admiral  Pringle’s  flag-ship,  the  Tremendous,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1796)  the  aspiring  youth  was  placed  upon  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  Saturn,  as  midshipman.  Here  he  remained  until  the  vessel  came 
home  and  was  paid  off.  He  was  afterwards  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship 
St.  Domingo,  with  Captain  King  ;  he  next  wished  to  sail  to  the  East 
Indies  with  Captain  Briggs,  but  not  being  able  to  get  his  discharge  in 
time,  he  went  out  as  a  passenger,  but  in  what  ship  is  unknown.  On  the 
passage  out,  in  some  very  blowing  weather,  he  risked  his  life  in  saving 
some  of  the  crew,  which  circumstance  strongly  recommended  him  to 
notice  on  his  arrival  in  India  ;  and  soon  after  he  joined  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Clorinde,  Captain  Briggs,  from  whom  he  had  previously  received 
the  greatest  kindness. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Clapperton  entered  a  new  branch  of  the 
service.  Previous  to  1813,  our  sailors  were  undisciplined  in  the  use  of 
the  cutlass,  but  were  accustomed  to  use  that  formidable  w  eapon  in  board¬ 
ing  with  indiscriminate  activity.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  naval  tactics, 
Clapperton  and  a  few  other  clever  midshipmen  were  ordered  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  Dock-yard,  to  receive  instructions  from  the  celebrated  swordsman 
Angelo,  in  what  has  been  called  the  improved  cutlass  exercise.  When 
perfect  themselves,  they  were  distributed  as  teachers  over  the  fleet,  and 
Clapperton’s  class-room  was  the  deck  of  the  Asia  74,  the  flag-ship  of 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  The  Asia  was  then  lying  at 
Spithead,  and  continued  there  till  the  end  of  January,  1814;  but  her 
admiral  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  our  whole  naval  force  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  and  was  preparing  for  his  destination. — 
While  lying  at  Bermuda,  and  on  the  passage  out,  officers  as  well  as 
men  profited  by  his  instructions  in  the  cutlass  exercise  ;  and  his  manly 
form  and  sailor-like  appearance  tended  to  fix  the  attention,  and  improve 
the  patriotic  spirit,  of  the  crew.  His  companionable  qualities,  too,  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  messes  ;  he  was  a  good  table  companion,  painted  scenes 
for  the  ship’s  theatricals,  sketched  views,  drew  caricatures,  and  was 
altogether  the  life  and  soul  of  every  party  in  which  he  joined.  Even  the 
Admiral  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  invited  him  to  remain  on  board 
the  Asia,  under  the  promise  of  speedy  promotion.  But  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Clapperton  now  pressed  forward  to  the  grand  scene  of  action, 
viz.  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  then  about  to  become  the  scene  of  many  im¬ 
portant  naval  operations.  Having  procured  a  passage  in  a  vessel  to 
Halifax,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  flag-ship,  to  the  regret  of  every  individual 
on  board.  From  Halifax  he  proceeded  to  Upper  Canada,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  was  made  Lieutenant,  and  subsequently  appointed  to 
command  the  Confiance  schooner,  having  on  board  nearly  all  the  un- 
manageables  of  the  squadron.  To  discipline  these  men  was  no  easy  task  ; 
but  the  measures  adopted  by  Clapperton,  although  seldom  enforced  by 

*  Downie  was  mathematical  teacher  to  (he  Rev.  Edward  Irving. 
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flogging,  at  length  made  the  troops  so  subordinate,  that  the  Confiance 
became  as  proverbial  for  its  good  order,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  for  its 
irregularities. 

The  British  flotilla  on  the  American  lakes  being  dismantled  in  the 
year  1817,  Lieutenant  Clapperton  returned  to  England,  and  was  placed 
on  half-pay.  He  now  retired  to  his  grandfather’s  native  place — Loch- 
maben,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1820,  which  interval  he  passed 
in  rural  enjoyment.  He  next  removed  to  Edinburgh,  as  likely  to  afford 
society  still  more  congenial  to  his  enterprising  mind.  Here  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  the  amiable  and  lamented  Dr.  Oudney,  at  whose 
suggestion  he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  African  discoveries. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  Clapperton ’s  life,  in  which  he 
first  became  introduced  to  public  notice,  or  rather,  when  an  opportunity 
first  presented  itself  for  the  developement  of  his  active  mind.  In  order  to 
enable  all  our  readers  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  enterprize,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  furnish  them  with  a  brief  outline'pf  the  object  of  the  recent 
expeditions  in  Africa,  to  which  we  have  already  slightly  alluded  in  the 
early  part  of  this  sketch. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ritchie,31  at  Mourzouk,  and  the  return  of  Captain 
Lyon  in  1821,  Earl  Bathurst,  relying  on  the  strong  assurances  of  his 
Majesty’s  consul  at  Tripoli,  that  the  road  from  thence  to  Bornou  was 
open  and  safe,  resolved  that  a  second  expedition  should  be  sent  to  explore 
the  state  of  this  unhappy  quarter  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Oudney,  a  naval 
surgeon,  was  accordingly  appointed,  on  strong  recommendations  from 
Edinburgh,  to  proceed,  in  the  capacity  of  consul  to  Bornou  ;  taking  with 
him  as  a  friend  and  companion.  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Clapperton, 
of  the  navy.  Lieutenant  (now  Major)  Denham  had  about  this  time 
volunteered  his  services  on  an  attempt  to  pass  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo  ; 
and,  it  being  intended  that  researches  should  be  made  from  Bornou,  as 
the  fixed  residence  of  the  consul,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  Earl 
Bathurst  added  the  name  of  Major  Denham  to  the  expedition.  Dr. 
Oudney,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  journey,  caught  asevere  cold,  which 
fell  on  his  lungs,  and  he  died  January  12,  1824.  Major  Denham  and 
Captain  Clapperton  returned  to  England,  and  their  narratives  have  since 
been  published  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume.  The  portions  of  the 
expedition  related  by  Captain  Clapperton  are  a  journey  from  Kouka  to 
Murmur — from  Murmur  to  Kano — and  from  Kano  to  Sackatoo,  the 
capital  of  the  Felatah  empire.  All  that  our  limits  will  enable  us  to 
present  to  our  readers,  are  a  few  extracts  from  these  journeys,  for  the 
illustration  of  our  memoir. 

The  tirst  of  their  journeys  was  through  the  new  and  untrodden  country 
of  Soudan.  It  was  at  Murmur  that  Dr.  Oudney  died;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  memorandum  of  the  event  by  Captain  C.  cannot  fail  to  be 
acceptable: — January  12.  Dr.  Oudney  drank  a  cup  of  colfee  at  day¬ 
break,  and  by  his  desire,  1  ordered  the  camels  to  be  loaded.  I  then  as¬ 
sisted  him  to  dress,  and,  with  the  support  of  his  servant,  he  came  out  of 
the  tent;  but,  before  he  could  be  lifted  on  the  camel,  I  observed  the 
ghastliness  of  death  in  his  countenance,  and  had  him  immediately  re¬ 
placed  in  the  tent.  I  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  with  unspeakable  grief, 
witnessed  his  last  breath,  which  was  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  I 
now  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  to  request  his  permission  to  bury 
the  deceased,  which  he  readily  granted  ;  and  1  had  a  grave  made  about 
live  yards  to  the  north  of  an  old  mimosa  tree,  a  little  beyond  the  southern 

*  Mr.  Ritchie,  it  will  be  recollected  having  become  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  African 
Institution  in  London,  offered  his  services  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  conjunction  with 
Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  he  went  to  Tripoli,  and  in  March,  1819,  the  party  set  out  for  Mourzouk,  the 
capital  of  Fezzan.  They  resided  at  Mourzouk  for  some  months  in  circumstances  of  distress, 
arising  from  the  want  of  funds,  and  the  treachery  of  their  conductor,  the  Bey  of  Fezzan,  who 
seems  to  have  speculated  on  the  chance  of  becoming  possessed  of  the  property  of  the  travellers  on 
their  dying  in  bis  dominions.  Mr  Ritchie  actually  fell  a  sacrifice  to  hardship  and  vexation  of  mind, 
dying  in  November,  1819.  Captain  Lyon  returned  to  England  in  1821,  and  published  a  Narrative 
of  his  Travels. 
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gate  of  the  town.  The  body  being  first  washed,  after  the  custom  of  the 
country,  was  dressed  by  my  directions,  in  clothes  made  of  turban  shawls, 
which  we  were  carrying  with  us  as  presents.  The  corpse  was  borne  to 
the  grave  by  our  servants,  and  I  read  over  it  the  funeral  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  before  it  was  consigned  to  the  earth  ;  I  afterwards 
caused  the  grave  to  be  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  clay,  to  keep  off  beasts  of 
prey,  and  had  two  sheep  killed,  and  distributed  among  the  poor.  Thus 
died,  at  the  age  of  32  years,  Walter  Oudney,  M.  1).  a  man  of  unas¬ 
suming  deportment,  pleasing  manners,  stedfast  perseverance,  and  un¬ 
daunted  enterprise  ;  while  his  mind  was  fraught  at  once  with  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  religion.  At  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  to  be  bereaved  of 
such  a  friend,  had  proved  a  severe  trial;  but  to  me,  his  friend  and  fellow 
traveller,  labouring  also  under  disease,  and  now  left  alone  amid  a  strange 
people,  and  proceeding  through  a  country  which  had  hitherto  never  been 
trodden  by  European  foot,  the  loss  was  severe  and  afflicting  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.”  There  is  an  unsophisticated  feeling  and  expression  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  which  proves  it  to  be  the  eloquence  of  the  heart,  and  proclaims 
Clapperton  to  have  been  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term — an  honest  man. 

Murmur  is  a  towrn  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Felatah  empire.  This 
province  is  called  Katagum,  the  capital  of  which,  bearing  the  same  name, 
is  described  by  Clapperton  as  the  strongest  city  seen  by  him  since  he 
left  Tripoli,  and  contains  from  7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  The  province 
is  said  to  be  able  to  send  into  the  field  about  4,000  horse  and  20,000  foot, 
variously  armed  with  bows,  swords,  and  spears.  Grain,  cotton,  bul¬ 
locks,  and  slaves,  are  its  staple  articles  of  trade ;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  our  traveller  met  with  cowrie  shells  circulating  as  the  medium  of 
exchange.  The  governor  of  Katagum  sent  out  a  guard  of  honour  to 
meet  Clapperton  and  conduct  him  to  the  city,  and  received  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness. 

Clapperton  speaks  highly  in  praise  of  the  Felatah  women.  In  his 
illness  they  attended  him  with  as  much  kindness  and  care  as  if  they  had 
been  his  near  relations.  44  1  asked  several  times  for  a  gourd  of  water,” 
says  he,  44  by  way  of  excuse,  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them. 
Bending  gracefully  on  one  knee,  and  displaying  at  the  same  time  teeth 
of  pearly  whiteness,  and  eyes  of  the  blackest  lustre,  they  presented  it  to 
me  on  horseback,  and  appeared  highly  delighted  when  I  thanked  them  for 
their  civility  ;  remarking  to  one  another,  4  Did  you  hear  the  white  man 
thank  me  ?’  ” 

On  his  road  to  Sackatoo,  Clapperton  was  met  by  an  escort  of  150 
horsemen,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  which  Bello,  the  sultan,  had  sent  to 
conduct  him  to  his  capital.  Our  traveller  was  now  received  at  every 
town  and  village  with  flourishing  of  horns  and  trumpets,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  king  of  England.  Approaching  Sackatoo,  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger  from  the  sultan  to  bid  him  welcome  ;  and  conducted  to 
the  house  of  the  gadqdo,  or  vizier,  where  apartments  had  been  provided 
for  him.  His  introduction  to  Bello  (who  seems  to  have  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  our  traveller)  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest.  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  ushered  into  the  sultan’s  presence.  He  found 
him  without  state,  sitting  on  a.  small  carpet  between  two  pillars,  which 
supported  the  thatched  roof  of  a  house  not  unlike  an  English  cottage. 
The  pillars  and  the  walls  w  ere  painted  blue  and  white,  in  the  Moorish 
style ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  wall  wgs  a  skreen,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
an  arm-chair  supporting  an  iron  lamp.  The  sultan  bade  him  hearty 
welcome,  and  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  Europe  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religious  distinctions,  and  whether  the  English  were  Nestorians 
or  Socinians,  to  which,  taking  him  somewhat  out  of  his  latitude,  Clap¬ 
perton  bluntly  replied,  44  We  are  called  Protestants.”  44  But  what  are 
Protestants,”  he  rejoined.  44 1  attempted,”  says  our  traveller,  44  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  to  him  as  well  as  I  was  able.”  The  sheikh  of  the  Koran  was 
proceeding  with  other  theological  questions,  which  were  put  a  stop  to  by 
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the  sailor’s  declaring  himself  not  sufficiently  versed  in  religions  subtleties 
to  resolve  such  knotty  controversies.  The  sultan  now  produced  some 
books,  which  turned  out  to  be  those  which  Major  Denham  had  lost  upon 
his  Mandara  expedition;  and  he  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the  late 
Boo-Khaloom,  for  making  a  predatory  inroad  into  his  territories,*  adding, 

1  am  sure  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  never  meant  to  strike  me  with  one 
hand,  while  he  offered  me  a  present  with  the  other ;” — ■“  but  what  was 
your  triend  doing  there  ?”  he  asked  abruptly,  and  appeared  to  be  satis- 
tied  with  the  reply,  that  he  merely  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  country. 
On  receiving  the  presents  he  exclaimed,  “  Everyr  thing  is  wonderful ;  but. 
you  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all!”  and  then  added,  “  what  can  I  give 
that  is  most  acceptable  to  the  king  of  England?”  “  1  replied,”  says 
Clapperton,  “  the  most  acceptable  service  you  can  render  to  the  king  of 
England,  is  to  co-operate  with  his  majesty  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  coast.” — “  What!”  said  he,  “  have  you  no  slaves  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?”■ — “  No  :  whenever  a  slave  sets  his  foot  in  England,  he  is  from  that 
moment  free.” — “  What  do  you  then  for  servants?’” — “We  hire  them 
tor  a  stated  period,  and  give  them  regular  vvages,  &c.” — “God  is  great,” 
he  exclaimed,  “  you  are  a  beautiful  people.”  He  also  appeared  anxious 
to  establish  a  friendly  connexion  with  England,  and  in  answer  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  after  our  newspapers,  when  told  that  many  thousands  were  printed 
every  morning,  he  exclaimed,  “God  is  great;  you  are  a  wonderful  peo¬ 
ple  !”  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  applying  for 
the  residence  of  a  consul  and  a  physician  at  Sackatoo.  Clapperton 
thought  this  place  the  most  populous  town  he  had  met  with  in  all  Africa, 
yet  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  further  back  than  1805.  European 
articles  find  their  way  here,  for  Clapperton  says,  that  during  his  stay 
there,  “  provisions  were  repeatedly  sent  him  from  the  sultan’s  table  on 
pewter  dishes  with  the  London  stamp ;  and  one  day  he  had  meat  served 
up  in  a  white  wash-hand  basin  of  English  manufacture.”  Clapperton, 
during  his  stay  at  Sackatoo,  likewise  collected  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  death  of  Mungo  Park,  and  the  sultan  actually 
marked  down  the  spot  on  his  chart  where  his  vessel  was  wrecked. 

Of  Bello’s  opinion  of  Clapperton,  we  have  the  following  testimonial, 
in  the  letter  of  the  chieftain,  addressed  to  George  the  Fourth,  and 
brought  by  our  traveller  : — ■“  Your  Majesty’s  servant,  Bayes-Abd- Allah 
(Clapperton’s  travelling  name)  came  to  us,  and  we  found  him  a  very 
intelligent  and  wise  man;  representing,  in  every  respect,  your  greatness, 
wisdom,  dignity,  clemency,  and  penetration.”  It  should  be  added,  that 
Clapperton  always  took  care  to  impress  upon  the  Africans,  that  he  should 
be  despised  on  his  return  to  England,  if  in  any  instance  he  acted  deceit¬ 
fully  and  treacherously,  he  being  a  “  servant  of  the  King  of  England.” 
It  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  mind  of  Bello  was  strongly  inclined  to  a 
friendly  communication  with  England ;  for,  at  every  interview,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  pressed  upon  Clapperton,  thus:  “  the  sultan  sent  for  me  in  the 
afternoon.  We  had  a  long  conversation  about  Europe.  He  spoke  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  appeared  well  pleased  when  I  told  him 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  Gibraltar.  He  asked  me  to  send  from 
England  some  Arabic  books  and  a  map  of  the  world ;  and,  in  recom¬ 
pense,  promised  his  protection  to  as  many  of  our  learned  men  as  chose 
to  visit  his  dominions.  He  now  gave  me  a  map  of  the  country,  and  after 
explaining  it  to  me,  he  resumed  the  old  theme  of  applying  by  letter  to 
the  King  of  England,  for  the  residence  of  a  consul  and  physician  at 
Sackatoo.”  This  was  mentioned  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  and  on  his 

♦  This  relates  to  an  almost  indiscriminate  attack  on  the  Felatahs,  which  is  vigorously  related  by 
Major  Denham,  in  las  “  Expedition  to  Mandara.”  Denham  was  stripped  by  the  enemy,  and  left 
perfectly  naked.  He  was  preserved  by  Boo-Khaloom’s  party  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
strongest  testimonies  that  could  be  offered  of  the  good  sense  and  forbearance  of  Bello,  that  with 
the  proofs  in  his  hand  of  cue  of  our  travellers  being  present  at  the  atrocious  outragp,  and  the  other 
in  his  possession,  alone  and  unprotected,  he  then  took,  no  further  notice  of  this  affair,  nor  suffered 
his  conduct  to  the  latter  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  it.  Indeed,  he  ordered  the 
several  articles  to  be  given  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  returned  to  Major  Denham. 
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return  a  reply  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Clapperton,  who,  with  his  friend 
Doctor  Dickson,  Captain  Pearce  of  the  navy,  with  Doctor  Morrison,  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  a  skilful  naturalist,  was  accordingly  dispatched 
with  the  same. 

Their  arrival  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  in  Nov.  1825,  has  been  corroborat¬ 
ed  ;  but  Dr.  Dickson  has  never  been  heard  of  since  he  penetrated  far  into 
the  country  ;  and  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  he  has  been  murdered.  By 
the  last  accounts  of  the  Doctor,  viz.  in  Nov.  1825,  he  was  at  Whydah,  on 
his  way  to  Dahomey,  in  company  with  M.  de  Sousa,  a  Portuguese,  who 
had  lived  at  that  court  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  afterwards  reported 
that  he  had  not  only  reached  Dahomey,  the  capital,  but  had  again  left  it 
on  the  last  day  of  December  for  the  Shar  country.  It  is  also  painful  to 
reflect,  that  more  than  two  years  since.  Major  Laing  was  near  to,  or  at, 
Timbuctoo,  intending  to  descend  the  river  or  rivers  to  the  coast ;  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  nonappearance,  and  the  silence  that  has 
prevailed  concerning  him,  is  of  the  most  melancholy  kind.  A  vague 
report  was  circulated  that  Laing  was  in  Timbuctoo,  in  March,  1827 ;  but 
beyond  this,  accounts  were  received  by  Clapperton  from  Timbuctoo, 
when  the  natives  on  their  arrival  at  Sockatoo  invariably  said  that  they 
had  seen  the  white  man  in  his  tent ;  and  described  his  stature,  and  his 
red  mustachios,  whiskers,  and  beard,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  Major  Laing.  This  white  man,  they  said,  was  murdered 
by  the  people  breaking  into  his  tent ;  and  this  statement  has  not  yet  been 
contradicted. 

The  interest  which  our  readers  will  doubtless  feel  in  the  fate  of  Clap- 

Eerton  is  so  strongly  associated  with  that  of  his  companions,  that  we 
ave  been  induced  to  leave  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  to  introduce  such 
information  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  from  authentic  sources. 
We  now  return  to  our  unfortunate  traveller,  the  report  of  whose  death 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  return  of  his  servant,  Richard  Lander,  who 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  on  Thursday,  April  24,  in  the  Esk  sloop  of  war. 
From  him  we  ascertain  that  Captain  Clapperton  died  April  13,  1827,  at 
Sackatoo,  where  he  had  been  detained  for  five  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  Sultan  Bello  not  permitting  him  to  proceed,  on  account  of  the  war 
between  him  and  Boi'nou.  He  had  waited  there  hoping  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  to  Timbuctoo,  and  lived  in  a  small,  circular,  clay  hut, 
belonging  to  the  sultan’s  brother,  the  size  of  which  dwelling  was  about 
fifty  yards  each  way.  He  was  attacked  with  dysentry ;  and  latterly  fell 
away  rapidly,  and  became  much  emaciated. 

Lander  states,  that  two  days  before  he  died  he  requested  that  he  might 
be  shaved,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  up.  On  its  completion,  he  asked  for 
a  looking-glass,  and  remarked  he  was  doing  better,”  and  should  cer¬ 
tainly  <s  get  over  it.”  The  morning  on  which  he  died  he  breathed  loud, 
and  became  restless,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired  in  his  servant’s  arms. 
He  was  buried  by  him  at  Jungali,  a  small  village,  five  miles  south-east 
of  Sackatoo,  and  followed  to  his  grave  by  his  faithful  attendant  and  five 
slaves.  The  corpse  was  conveyed  by  a  camel,  and  the  place  of  interment 
marked  by  a  small,  square  house  of  clay,  erected  by  Lander,  who  then 
obtained  the  sultan’s  permission  to  return  home.  He  accordingly  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Badagry,  which  occupied  him  seven  months,  and  was  taken  off 
the  coast  by  Captain  Laing,  of  the  merchant  brig  Maria  of  London,  in 
January,  1 828.  He  states  that  he  nearly  lost  his  life  while  at  Badagry,  from 
the  Portuguese  setting  the  minds  of  the  natives  against  him,  and  their 
attempting  to  administer  poison  to  him  in  his  drink.  By  some  fortunate 
chance  it  failed  to  affect  him  ;  which,  when  the  natives  saw,  their  super¬ 
stitious  notions  were  excited  in  his  behalf.  They  believed  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life,  and  was  protected  by  the  Great  Being ;  and  accordingly, 
they  not  only  treated  him  better,  but  suffered  him  to  depart.  The  king 
of  Badagry,  however,  demanded  and  obtained  for  his  ransom  goods  to 
the  amount  of  sixty-one  pounds,  viz.  guns,  powder,  romals,  taffety,  &c. 
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He  landed  at  Cape  Coast,  whence  lie  was  brought  by  the  Esk.  The 
route  taken  by  Lander,  on  his  return  to  the  coast,  differed  from  that 
which  he  followed  with  Captain  Clapperton  in  going  up  the  country.  He 
travelled  seventeen  days  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  endeavouring 
to  trace  if  the  Niger  fell  into  the  river  of  Benin,  and  if  he  could  escape 
by  descending  that  stream.  He  was  compelled,  however,  to  abandon 
this  project,  being  pursued  by  the  Felatahs,  with  the  design  of  murdering 
him.  He  traversed  parts  of  Housa,  Nyffe,  Hio,  and  other  countries  un¬ 
known  to  Europeans,  and  at  length  reached  Badagry.  Amidst  all  his 
dangers  and  dilliculties,  he  contrived  to  conceal  a  watch  of  his  late 
master’s,  which  was  originally  meant  to  be  presented  by  Captain  Clap¬ 
perton  to  Bello,  on  his  taking  leave  of  that  chieftain.* 

The  conduct  of  Bello  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  attack  of  Boo- 
Khaloom,  was  an  unfortunate  affair  for  all  parties,  and  probably  after  the 
departure  of  our  traveller  the  natives  received  an  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  towards  him  from  the  turn  it  had  taken  ;  for,  on  Clapperton’s  revisit 
with  his  presents  for  Bello  (including  a  fine  copy  of  the  Koran,  pur¬ 
chased  abroad  by  Clapperton,  and  afterwards  bound  and  superbly  en¬ 
cased,  as  a  present  from  tire  King  of  England),  he  found  the  Sultan  at 
war  with  El  Kanemy,  the  Sheik  of  Bornou.  Clapperton  was  suspiciously 
received,  but  Ins  presents  were  accepted  by  the  wily  Bello,  who  would 
not  allow  the  traveller  to  return  to  Kano  ;  whence  he  came  alone  to  Sack- 
atoo  with  such  presents  only  as  were  intended  for  Bello,  leaving  those  in¬ 
tended  for  El  Kanemy  with  Lander  at  the  former  place.  Neither  was  he 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Bornou  with  his  Sovereign’s  letter  for  El  Kanemy  ; 
but  the  treacherous  Bello,  having  first  inveigled  Lander  to  Sackatoo, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  letter  and  presents,  then  refused  both 
master  and  servant  permission  to  leave  by  way  of  the  first-mentioned 
town. 

Captain  Clapperton  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase  ee  a  fine 
fellow” — a  term  well  calculated  to  express  a  general  idea  of  his  whole 
character.  In  person  he  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  with 
a  high  and  commanding  forehead  (the  index  of  a  noble  mind)  and  a  set 
of  features,  full  of  pleasing  and  intelligent  expression.  The  engraving 
prefixed  to  this  memoir  is  from  an  original  sketch,  furnished  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  whose  kindness  we  have  acknowledged  beneath  the  inscription, 
and  it  has  already  been  pronounced  by  several  friends  of  the  deceased 
to  be  a  striking  likeness.  Previous  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty - 

*  Lander  is  described  as  a  compact,  well  built  man,  of  26  or  2S  years  of  age,  and  about  5  feet  6 
or  7  inches  in  height  He  was  zealously  attached  to  his  enterprising  master,  as  will  be  seeu  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  brother  in  Cornwall,  in  1825  ;  and  which  is 
more  important  from  its  mention  of  Pearce  and  Morrison  : — 

Engua,  Dec.  27,  1825. 

My  dear  Brother.— I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  before  this  reaches  you  of  the  deaths  of  Captain 
Pearce,  an  English  servant,  and  Dr.  Morrison  ;  the  latter  of  whom  we  sent,  in  a  dying  state,  to  the 
Brazen.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  and  even  dangerous  :  if  the  sun  should  catch  an  European 
before  he  can  shade  himself,  it  gets  him  into  a  fever,  from  which  there  is  hardly  any  hopes  of  reco¬ 
very.  The  thermometer  has  been  as  high  as  98  in  the  shade.  Our  course  is  now  more  northerly, 
and  we  have  tine  serene  weather,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  the  thermometer  being  only  85  in  the  shade. 
The  only  whites  left  out  of  six  sent  on  the  mission,  are  my  master  and  myself;  for  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  Dr.  Dickson  since  leaving  the  coast ;  he  was  sent,  in  another  direction,  and  promised  to 
meet  ns  at  a  place  we  passed  several  days  ago,  therefore  we  are  apprehensive  of  his  safety. 

We  have  all  had  the  fever  of  the  country  ,  and  l  was  the  first  person  that  was  given  over  by  Dr. 
Morrison.  Mv  fever  was  accompanied  with  a  violent  head-ache,  occasioned  by  the  sun  striking  me. 
**«*«*•** 

I  must  say,  that  Master  (Captain  C.)  uses  me  more  like  his  own  son  than  servant.  When  I  was 
ill,  he  entreated  me  to  return  to  the  ship  ;  but  this  I  refused  ;  for  how  could  I  leave  a  gentleman 
who  had  behaved  to  me  with  such  marked  kindness?  My  hand  shakes  greatly  by  reason  of  helping 
to  carry  the  remains  of  poor  Captain  Pearce  to  the  grave  ;  he  was  buried  about  eleven  o’clock  Ibis 
morning.  He  has  left  a  mother,  sister,  wife,  aud  two  children,  to  lament  his  loss 

I  expect  to  see  you  in  a  twelvemonth’s  time  ;  we  intend  to  go  overland  to  Barbary,  from  whence 
we  shall  sail  for  Malta,  and  from  thence,  in  a  packet  to  England.— Give  my  love  to  father,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  all  relations.  R.  L. 

P.  S _ The  natives  treat  us  with  the  greatest  respect  and  kindness,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 

through  the  good  management  of  my  dear  master.  We  leave  to-morrow  for  Yaribe,  at  which  place 
we  expect  to  arrive  in  about  a  month.  None  of  the  natives  ever  saw  a  white  man  before;  so  you 
may  suppose  what  a  great  number  came  to  view  us  from  head  to  foot,  and  when  satisfied,  behave 
well  to  us.  They  go  otf  quite  ploased  to  think  they  have  seen  “  a  white  man  !”— Adieu. 
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eight,  his  fine  athletic  form  was  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  He  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  frank  and  generous  disposition,  and  to 
have  possessed  a  happy  mode  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances — it  will 
be  owned,  a  valuable  endowment  for  one  whose  short  life  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  scene  of  enterprize  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 

Harassed  with  the  vexations  of  disappointment  and  delay,  (sometimes 
insurmountable  checks  to  a  weak  mind,)  he  must  have  possessed  an 
extraordinary  share  of  fortitude,  not  to  say  philosophy,  to  have  withstood 
even  a  portion  of  the  trials  and  fatigue  which  he  endured.  His  intrepid 
offer  to  Dr.  Oudney,  without  any  previous  communication  on  the  subject, 
to  accompany  him  on  the  expedition  to  Bornou,  redounds  as  highly  to 
his  memory  as  did  his  fervent  zeal,  when  at  Bornou,  to  proceed  beyond 
that  limit  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days’ 
journey,  himself  scarcely  able  to  stand,  he  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
Oudney,  prayed  over  him,  and  buried  him.  This  leaf  of  his  journal, 
which  may  be  read  over  again  and  again  with  advantage,  is  a  better  por¬ 
trait  of  Captain  Clapperton  than  the  most  elaborate  language  can  ever 
succeed  in  producing.  How  many  men  would  have  drooped  from  full 
health,  and  even  died  under  such  an  accumulation  of  suffering.  But  Clap¬ 
perton,  though  previously  in  ill  health,  recovered  the  shock,  and,  bereft 
of  his  companion,  proceeded  700  miles  farther  into  the  interior. 

His  conduct  towards  the  natives  even  endeared  him  to  them  as  one  of 
their  caste.  He  assumed  the  gravity  of  the  Tauricks,  their  manners,  and 
even  their  dress ;  and  so  completely  identified  himself  with  them,  that  they 
frequently  expressed  their  belief  that  he  would  ultimately  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Mahommedanism.  We  can  readily  imagine  how  companionable 
these  qualities  must  have  rendered  him,  especially  in  such  a  desert  as  that 
between  Mourzouk  and  Bornou,  a  dreary  waste,  in  which  “towns, 
villages,  wandering  tribes,  and  kafilars,  or  caravans,  sometimes  occur  to 
break  the  solitude  of  that  dismal  belt,  which  seems  to  stretch  across 
Northern  Africa,  and  on  many  parts  of  which  not  a  living  creature,  even 
an  insect,  enlivens  the  scene.  Still,  however,  the  halting  places  at  the 
wells,  and  the  wadeys  or  valleys,  afford  an  endless  source  of  amusement 
to  the  traveller,  in  witnessing  the  manners,  and  listening  to  the  conver¬ 
sation,  of  the  various  tribes  of  natives,  who,  by  their  singing  and  dancing, 
their  story  telling,  their  quarrelling  and  fighting,  make  him  forget,  for  a 
time,  the  ennui  and  fatigue  of  the  day’s  journey.” 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  information  of 
Captain  Clapperton’s  death  was  first  communicated  to  Colonel  Denham, 
his  fellow-traveller  in  the  first  Expedition.  Colonel  Denham  left  England 
in  1826  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast.  By  letters,  dated  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  we  learn  that  he  was  at  that  time  at  Accra,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  was  there  informed  by  the  commandant,  that  poor  Clapperton’s  ser¬ 
vants  had  very  recently  arrived  at  Wydhah,  after  a  tedious  and  perilous 
journey  of  eight  months  from  Soudan,  and  that  he  afterwards  saw  them 
on  board  of  the  Esk,  and  received  from  them  the  painful  details  of  his 
friend’s  sufferings  and  death.  Denham,  provided  he  returns  safe,  will 
be  the  only  surviving  officer  of  the  three  missions  sent  out  by  government 
since  1821,  for  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Africa;  viz.  one  to  Bornou, 
performed  by  Oudney,  Denham,  and  Clapperton ;  one  to  Timbuctoo, 
by  Major  Laing ;  one  to  Sackatoo,  by  Clapperton,  with  three  com¬ 
panions  ;  in  which  we  fear  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  six  intrepid 
men,  entitled  to  high  rank  in  the  records  of  bravery  and  enterprise. 

A  Narrative  of  Captain  Clapperton’s  Second  Journey,  is  now  in  the 
press,  with  the  Adventures  of  Lander,  his  servant,  from  April  1827,  to 
January  1828,  This  will  be  a  volume  of  intense  interest,  especially  to  the 
readers  of  the  foregoing  Memoir ;  and  we  shall  take  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  our  respects  to  the  Journal  for  the  further  illustration  of 
“  The  Mirror.” 
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iffbc  late  Captain  Clappmoit. 


Alas !  for  the  white  man  !  o'er  deserts  a  ranger, 

No  more  shall  we  welcome  the  white-bosom 'd  stranger ! 

Negro's  Lament  for  Mungo  Park. 

Scenes  of  enterprise  will  always  possess  superior  claims  on  the  human 
mind :  the  actors  in  them  become  entitled  to  the  honour  and  admiration 
of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  their  narratives  belong  to  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  national  literature.  They  abound  with  stimulants  for  all  classes 
of  readers,  and  are  never-failing  sources  of  amusement  for  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  and  age.  Indeed,  curiosity  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
species  has  been  peculiar  to  mankind  in  all  ages ;  and  the  baron  of 
civilization  is  no  less  insensible  to  the  sympathies  of  savage  life,  than  are 
naked,  uncivilized  tribes  to  the  tinsel  temptations  of  art. 

Among  these  records  of  genius  and  enterprise  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  name  prefixed  to  this  Memoir  will  long  occupy 
a  foremost  station  ;  and  the  researches  in  which  its  subject  sacrificed 
his  valuable  life,  entitle  him  to  this  rank,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the 
least  known  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  true  that  the  brilliant  discovery 
of  Mungo  Park  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  African  researches ;  but  the  result 
of  the  late  Captain  Clapperton’s  is  equally  interesting  and  important. 
Our  present  object  is,  therefore,  to  furnish  the  readers  of  the  Mirror 
with  a  brief  Memoir  of  this  great  man  ;  the  materials  for  which  have  been 
collected  from  various  sources — all  ol  unquestionable  authority. 

Captain  Hugh  Clapperton  was  born  at  Annan  in  the  year  1788.  His 
familjr  originally  came  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  were  formerly 
of  eminence  both  in  the  church  and  the  army ;  a  bishop  of  that  name 
being  buried  at  Inch  Colm,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  another  individual 
of  the  same  name  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
of  field-marshal.  The  family  subsequently  came  to  the  south,  and  resided 
upon  the  border  of  Scotland,  in  Teviotdale. 

The  grandfather  of  Captain  Clapperton  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  talent.  He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris  ;  and 
on  his  return  from  the  latter  city,  married  a  cousin  of  Colonel  Archibald 
Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  Perthshire  ;  and  at  length  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Lochmaben,  in  Dumfriesshire.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  as  had  also 
his  eldest  son  George,  surgeon  in  Annan,  and  the  father  of  Captain  C.* 
Dr.  Clapperton  was  a  man  of  some  attainments  as  an  antiquarian,  for  he 
seems  to  have  assembled  a  large  quantity  of  coins  and  other  antiquities 
illustrative  of  the  Border  Countries,  together  with  a  collection  of  Border 
Songs,  genealogical  accounts,  &c.  Several  of  these  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  have  been  published  in  his 
“  Notes,”  &c.  to  his  poems,  &c. 

From  circumstances  that  need  not  here  be  detailed.  Captain  Clapperton 
did  not  receive  any  classical  education.  When  he  could  do  little  more 
than  read  and  write  indifferently,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 

*  George  Clapperton  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Johnstone,  of  Thorwhate  and  Loch¬ 
maben  Castle,  by  whom  he  had  ten  or  eleven  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  married  a  second  time,  ami 
died  at  Annan,  leaving  a  widow  with  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  By  the  two  marriages  there 
are  eight  children  surviving.  Captain  C.  was  the  youngest  son  by  the  first  marriage.  One  of  his 
brothers,  John,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Marines,  and  was  first  lieutenant  on  board  the  Ele¬ 
phant,  with  the  gallant  Nelson,  in  the  memorable  action  off  Copenhagen,  when  lie  took  the  best 
profile  of  the  admiral,  standing  without  his  hat  on  the  quarter-deck,  immediately  after  the 
flag  of  truce  was  hoisted.  John  died  on  a  voyage  from  the  W  est  Indies  in  1803  or  1804.  The  next 
brother,  George,  died  at  Annan,  of  a  disease  contracted  in  the  West  Indies,  as  Assistant-Surgeon 
in  the  Navy  ;  the  next,  William,  an  old  Navy  Surgeon,  is  still  living,  as  is  also  a  sister,  Margaret 
Isabella.  The  next  brother,  Charles  Douglas,  died  it  first  lieutenant  and  quarter-master  of  the 
Chatham  Division  of  Royal  Marines,  March  23,  1828,  after  23  years’ service.  Another  brother, 
Alexander,  died  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  the  eldest  son,  by  the  secoud  marriage,  died  at 
Demerara. 
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of  a  Mr.  Bryce  Downie,*  who,1  though  blind  with  age,  still  possesses  a 
vigorous  memory,  and  speaks  with  affection  of  the  lamented  traveller. 
Under  Downie,  Clapperton  acquired  a  knowledge  of  practical  mathema¬ 
tics,  including  navigation  and  trigonometry.  His  aged  tutor  describes 
him  as  having  been  an  apt  scholar,  as  well  as  a  most  obliging  boy ;  and 
in  a  recent  memoir  of  him  we  are  told  that  at  this  period  the  extremes  of 
temperature  made  little  impression  on  Clapperton’s  “  iron  frame/7 
In  the  year  1806,  Clapperton  went  out  to  Gibraltar,  in  a  navy  transport, 
where,  with  some  others  of  the  crew,  he  got  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship, 
Renommee  (frigate),  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Livingston.  His  Majesty’s 
ship  Saturn,  (belonging  to  Lord  Collingwood’s  fleet  otf  Cadiz,)  was  like¬ 
wise  at  Gibraltar  to  refit  and  water  ;  on  board  of  which  vessel  Clapperton 
soon  ascertained  that  his  uncle,  (now  colonel  of  the  Chatham  division,)  was 
serving  as  captain  of  Royal  Marines.  Clapperton  accordingly  wrote  to 
his  relative,  describing  his  situation  ;  and  by  the  interest  of  his  uncle 
with  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  (with  whom  he  had  been  messmate  on 
board  Admiral  Pringle’s  flag-ship,  the  Tremendous,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1796)  the  aspiring  youth  was  placed  upon  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  Saturn,  as  midshipman.  Here  he  remained  until  the  vessel  came 
home  and  was  paid  off.  He  was  afterwards  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship 
St.  Domingo,  with  Captain  King  ;  he  next  wished  to  sail  to  the  East 
Indies  with  Captain  Briggs,  but  not  being  able  to  get  his  discharge  in 
time,  he  went  out  as  a  passenger,  but  in  what  ship  is  unknown.  On  the 
passage  out,  in  some  very  blowing  weather,  he  risked  his  life  in  saving 
some  of  the  crew,  which  circumstance  strongly  recommended  him  to 
notice  on  his  arrival  in  India  ;  and  soon  after  he  joined  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Clorinde,  Captain  Briggs,  from  whom  he  had  previously  received 
the  greatest  kindness. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Clapperton  entered  a  new  branch  of  the 
service.  Previous  to  1813,  our  sailors  were  undisciplined  in  the  use  of 
the  cutlass,  but  were  accustomed  to  use  that  formidable  weapon  in  board¬ 
ing  with  indiscriminate  activity.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  naval  tactics, 
Clapperton  and  a  few  other  clever  midshipmen  were  ordered  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  Dock-yard,  to  receive  instructions  from  the  celebrated  swordsman 
Angelo,  in  what  has  been  called  the  improved  cutlass  exercise.  Wfien 
perfect  themselves,  they  were  distributed  as  teachers  over  the  fleet,  and 
Clapperton’s  class-room  was  the  deck  of  the  Asia  74,  the  flag-ship  of 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  The  Asia  was  then  lying  at 
Spithead,  and  continued  there  till  the  end  of  January,  1814;  but  her 
admiral  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  our  whole  naval  force  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  and  was  preparing  for  his  destination. — 
While  lying  at  Bermuda,  and  on  the  passage  out,  officers  as  well  as 
men  profited  by  his  instructions  in  the  cutlass  exercise  ;  and  his  manly 
form  and  sailor-like  appearance  tended  to  fix  the  attention,  and  improve 
the  patriotic  spirit,  ol  the  crew.  His  companionable  qualities,  too,  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  messes  ;  he  was  a  good  table  companion  ,  painted  scenes 
tor  the  ship’s  theatricals,  sketched  views,  drew  caricatures,  and  was 
altogether  the  life  and  soul  of  every  party  in  which  he  joined.  Even  the 
Admiral  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  invited  him  to  remain  on  board 
the  Asia,  under  the  promise  ol  speedy  promotion.  But  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Clapperton  now  pressed  forward  to  the  grand  scene  of  action, 
viz.  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  then  about  to  become  the  scene  of  many  im¬ 
portant  naval  operations.  Having  procured  a  passage  in  a  vessel  to 
Halifax,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  flag-ship,  to  the  regret  of  every  individual 
on  board.  From  Halifax  he  proceeded  to  Upper  Canada,  and  shortly 
alter  his  arrival  was  made  Lieutenant,  and  subsequently  appointed  to 
command  the  Confiance  schooner,  having  on  board  nearly  all  the  un- 
manageables  of  the  squadron.  To  discipline  these  men  was  no  easy  task  ; 
but  the  measures  adopted  by  Clapperton,  although  seldom  enforced  by 
*  Downie  was  mathematical  teacher  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving. 
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flogging,  at  length  made  the  troops  so  subordinate,  that  the  Confiance 
became  as  proverbial  for  its  good  order,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  for  its 
irregularities. 

The  British  flotilla  on  the  American  lakes  being  dismantled  in  the 
year  1817,  Lieutenant  Clapperton  returned  to  England,  and  was  placed 
on  half-pay.  He  now  retired  to  his  grandfather’s  native  place — Loch- 
maben,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1820,  which  interval  he  passed 
in  rural  enjoyment.  He  next  removed  to  Edinburgh,  as  likely  to  afford 
society  still  more  congenial  to  his  enterprising  mind.  Here  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  the  amiable  and  lamented  Dr.  Oudney,  at  whose 
suggestion  he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  African  discoveries. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  Clapperton’s  life,  in  which  he 
first  became  introduced  to  public  notice,  or  rather,  when  an  opportunity 
first  presented  itself  for  the  developement  of  his  active  mind.  In  order  to 
enable  all  our  readers  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  enterprize,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  furnish  them  with  a  brief  outline'of  the  object  of  the  recent 
expeditions  in  Africa,  to  which  we  have  already  slightly  alluded  in  the 
early  part  of  this  sketch. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Kitchie,*  at  Mourzouk,  and  the  return  of  Captain 
Lyon  in  1821,  Earl  Bathurst,  relying  on  the  strong  assurances  of  his 
Majesty’s  consul  at  Tripoli,  that  the  road  from  thence  to  Bornou  was 
open  and  safe,  resolved  that  a  second  expedition  should  be  sent  to  explore 
the  state  of  this  unhappy  quarter  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Oudney,  a  naval 
surgeon,  wras  accordingly  appointed,  on  strong  recommendations  from 
Edinburgh,  to  proceed,  in  the  capacity  of  consul  to  Bornou  ;  taking  with 
him  as  a  friend  and  companion.  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Clapperton, 
of  the  navy.  Lieutenant  (now  Major)  Denham  had  about  this  time 
volunteered  his  services  on  an  attempt  to  pass  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo  ; 
and,  it  being  intended  that  researches  should  be  made  from  Bornou,  as 
the  fixed  residence  of  the  consul,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  Earl 
Bathurst  added  the  name  of  Major  Denham  to  the  expedition.  Dr. 
Oudney,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  journey,  caught  a  severe  cold,  which 
fell  on  his  lungs,  and  he  died  January  12,  1824.  Major  Denham  and 
Captain  Clapperton  returned  to  England,  and  their  narratives  have  since 
been  published  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume.  The  portions  of  the 
expedition  related  by  Captain  Clapperton  are  a  journey  from  Kouka  to 
Murmur — from  Murmur  to  Kano — and  from  Kano  to  Sackatoo,  the 
capital  of  the  Felatah  empire.  All  that  our  limits  will  enable  us  to 
present  to  our  readers,  are  a  few  extracts  from  these  journeys,  for  the 
illustration  of  our  memoir. 

The  first  of  their  journeys  was  through  the  new  and  untrodden  country 
of  Soudan.  It  was  at  Murmur  that  Dr.  Oudney  died;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  memorandum  of  the  event  by  Captain  C.  cannot  fail  to  be 
acceptable: — t(  January  12.  Dr.  Oudney  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  at  day¬ 
break,  and  by  his  desire,  1  ordered  the  camels  to  be  loaded.  I  then  as¬ 
sisted  him  to  dress,  and,  with  the  support  of  his  servant,  he  came  out  of 
the  tent;  but,  before  he  could  be  lifted  on  the  camel,  I  observed  the 
ghastliness  of  death  in  his  countenance,  and  had  him  immediately  re¬ 
placed  in  the  tent.  I  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  with  unspeakable  grief, 
witnessed  his  last  breath,  which  was  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  1 
now  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  to  request  his  permission  to  bury 
the  deceased,  which  he  readily  granted  ;  and  )  had  a  grave  made  about 
five  yards  to  the  north  of  an  old  mimosa  tree,  a  little  beyond  the  southern 

*  Mr.  Ritchie,  it  will  he  recollected,  haying  become  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  African 
Institution  in  London,  offered  his  services  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  conjunction  with 
Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  he  went  to  Tripoli,  and  in  March,  1819,  the  party  set  out  for  Mourzouk,  the 
capital  of  Fezzan.  They  resided  at  Mourzouk  for  some  months  in  circumstances  of  distress, 
arising  from  the  want  of  funds,  and  the  treachery  of  their  conductor,  (he  Bey  of  Fezzan,  who 
seems  to  have  speculated  on  the  chance  of  becoming  possessed  of  the  property  of  the  travellers  on 
their  dying  in  his  dominions.  Mr  Ritchie  actually  fell  a  sacrifice  to  hardship  and  vexation  of  mind, 
dying  in  November,  1819.  Captain  Lyon  returned  to  England  in  1821,  and  published  a  Narrative 
of  his  Travels. 
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gate  of  the  town.  The  body  being  first  washed,  after  the  custom  of  the 
country,  was  dressed  by  my  directions,  in  clothes  made  of  turban  shawls, 
which  we  were  carrying  with  us  as  presents.  The  corpse  was  borne  to 
the  grave  by  our  servants,  and  I  read  over  it  the  funeral  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  before  it  was  consigned  to  the  earth ;  I  afterwards 
caused  the  grave  to  be  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  clay,  to  keep  off  beasts  of 
prey,  and  had  two  sheep  killed,  and  distributed  among  the  poor.  Thus 
died,  at  the  age  of  32  years,  Walter  Oudney,  M.  IT  a  man  of  unas¬ 
suming  deportment,  pleasing  manners,  stedfast  perseverance,  and  un¬ 
daunted  enterprize  ;  while  his  mind  was  fraught  at  once  with  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  religion.  At  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  to  be  bereaved  of 
such  a  friend,  had  proved  a  severe  trial;  but  to  me,  his  friend  and  fellow 
traveller,  labouring  also  under  disease,  and  now  left  alone  amid  a  strange 
people,  and  proceeding  through  a  country  which  had  hitherto  never  been 
trodden  by  European  foot,  the  loss  was  severe  and  afflicting  in  the  ex¬ 
treme/’  There  is  an  unsophisticated  feeling  and  expression  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  which  proves  it  to  be  the  eloquence  of  the  heart,  and  proclaims 
Clapperton  to  have  been  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term — an  honest  man. 

Murmur  is  a  town  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Felatah  empire.  This 
province  is  called  Katagum,  the  capital  of  which,  bearing  the  same  name, 
is  described  by  Clapperton  as  the  strongest  city  seen  by  him  since  he 
left  Tripoli,  and  contains  from  7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  The  province 
is  said  to  be  able  to  send  into  the  field  about  4,000  horse  and.  20,000  foot, 
variously  armed  with  bows,  swords,  and  spears.  Grain,  cotton,  bul¬ 
locks,  and  slaves,  are  its  staple  articles  of  trade ;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  our  traveller  met  with  cowrie  shells  circulating  as  the  medium  of 
exchange.  The  governor  of  Katagum  sent  out  a  guard  of  honour  to 
meet  Clapperton  and  conduct  him  to  the  city,  and  received  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness. 

Clapperton  speaks  highly  in  praise  of  the  Felatah  women.  In  his 
illness  they  attended  him  with,  as  much  kindness  and  care  as  if  they  had 
been  his  near  relations.  “  1  asked  several  times  lor  a  gourd  of  water,” 
says  he,  “  by  way  of  excuse,  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them. 
Bending  gracefully  on  one  knee,  and  displaying  at  the  same  time  teeth 
of  pearly  whiteness,  and  eyes  of  the  blackest  lustre,  they  presented  it  to 
me  on  horseback,  and  appeared  highly  delighted  when  I  thanked  them  for 
their  civility  ;  remarking  to  one  another,  tf  Did  you  hear  the  white  man 
thank  me  ?’  ” 

On  his  road  to  Sackatoo,  Clapperton  was  met  by  an  escort  of  150 
horsemen,  witli  drums  and  trumpets,  which  Bello,  the  sultan,  had  sent  to 
conduct  him  to  his  capital.  Our  traveller  was  now  received  at  every 
town  and  village  with  flourishing  of  horns  and  trumpets,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  king  of  England.  Approaching  Sackatoo,  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger  from  the  sultan  to  bid  him  welcome ;  and  conducted  to 
the  house  of  the  gadado ,  or  vizier,  where  apartments  had  been  provided 
for  him.  His  introduction  to  Bello  (who  seems  to  have  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  our  traveller)  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest.  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  ushered  into  the  sultan’s  presence.  He  found 
him  without  state,  sitting  on  a  small  carpet  between  two  pillars,  which 
supported  the  thatched  roof  of  a  house  not  unlike  an  English  cottage. 
The  pillars  and  the  walls  wrere  painted  blue  and  white,  in  the  Moorish 
style ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  wall  was  a  skreen,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
an  arm-chair  supporting  an  iron  lamp.  The  sultan  bade  him  hearty 
welcome,  and  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  Europe  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religious  distinctions,  and  whether  the  English  were  Nestoriani> 
or  Socinians,  to  which,  taking  him  somewhat  out  of  his  latitude,  Clap¬ 
perton  bluntly  replied,  “  We  are  called  Protestants.”  “  But  what  are 
Protestants,”  he  rejoined.  (i  I  attempted,”  says  our  traveller,  “  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  to  him  as  well  as  I  was  able.”  The  sheikh  of  the  Koran  was 
proceeding  with  other  theological  questions,  which  were  put  a  stop  to  by 
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the  sailor’s  declaring  himself  not  sufficiently  versed  in  religious  subtleties 
to  resolve  such  knotty  controversies.  The  sultan  now  produced  some 
books,  which  turned  out  to  be  those  which  Major  Denham  had  lost  upon 
his  Mandara  expedition;  and  he  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the  late 
Boo-Klialoom,  for  making  a  predatory  inroad  into  his  territories,*  adding, 

1  am  sure  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  never  meant  to  strike  me  with  one 
hand,  while  he  offered  me  a  present  with  the  other ;” — “  but  what  was 
your  friend  doing  there  ?”  lie  asked  abruptly,  and  appeared  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  reply,  that  he  merely  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  country. 
On  receiving  the  presents  he  exclaimed,  “  Every  thing  is  wonderful ;  but 
you  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all!”  and  then  added,  “  what  can  1  give 
that  is  most  acceptable  to  the  king  of  England?”  “  1  replied,”  says 
Clapperton,  “  the  most  acceptable  service  you  can  render  to  the  king  of 
England,  is  to  co-operate  with  his  majesty  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  coast.” — “  What !”  said  he,  “  have  you  no  slaves  in  Eng¬ 
land?”— “No:  whenever  a  slave  sets  his  foot  in  England,  he  is  from  that 
moment  free.” — “  What  do  you  then  for  servants  ?’” — “  We  hire  them 
lor  a  stated  period,  and  give  them  regular  wages,  &c.” — “God  is  great,” 
he  exclaimed,  “  you  are  a  beautiful  people.”  He  also  appeared  anxious 
to  establish  a  friendly  connexion  with  England,  and  in  answer  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  after  our  newspapers,  when  told  that  many  thousands  were  printed 
every  morning,  he  exclaimed,  “God  is  great;  you  are  a  wonderful  peo¬ 
ple  !”  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  applying  for 
the  residence  of  a  consul  and  a  physician  at  Sackatoo.  Clapperton 
thought  this  place  the  most  populous  town  he  had  met  with  in  all  Africa, 
yet  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  further  back  than  1805.  European 
articles  find  their  wray  here,  for  Clapperton  says,  that  during  his  stay 
there,  “  provisions  were  repeatedly  sent  him  from  the  sultan’s  table  on 
pewter  dishes  with  the  London  stamp ;  and  one  day  he  had  meat  served 
up  in  a  white  wash-hand  basin  of  English  manufacture.”  Clapperton, 
during  his  stay  at  Sackatoo,  likewise  collected  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  death  of  Mungo  Park,  and  the  sultan  actually 
marked  down  the  spot  on  his  chart  where  his  vessel  was  wrecked. 

Of  Bello’s  opinion  of  Clapperton,  we  have  the  following  testimonial, 
in  the  letter  of  the  chieftain,  addressed  to  George  the  Fourth,  and 
brought  by  our  traveller  : — “  Your  Majesty’s  servant,  Bayes-Abd- Allah 
(Clapperton's  travelling  name)  came  to  us,  and  we  found  him  a  very 
intelligent  and  wise  man;  representing,  in  every  respect,  your  greatness, 
wisdom,  dignity,  clemency,  and  penetration.”  It  should  be  added,  that 
Clapperton  always  took  care  to  impress  upon  the  Africans ,  that  he  should 
be  despised  on  his  return  to  England,  if  in  any  instance  he  acted  deceit¬ 
fully  and  treacherously,  he  being  a  “  servant  of  the  King  of  England.” 
It  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  mind  of  Bello  was  strongly  inclined  to  a 
friendly  communication  with  England ;  for,  at  every  interview,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  pressed  upon  Clapperton,  thus:  “  the  sultan  sent  for  me  in  the 
afternoon.  We  had  a  long  conversation  about  Europe.  He  spoke  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  appeared  well  pleased  when- 1  told  him 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  Gibraltar.  He  asked  me  to  send  from 
England  some  Arabic  books  and  a  map  of  the  world ;  and,  in  recom¬ 
pense,  promised  his  protection  to  as  many  of  our  learned  men  as  chose 
to  visit  his  dominions.  He  now  gave  me  a  map  of  the  country,  and  after 
explaining  it  to  me,  he  resumed  the  old  theme  of  applying  by  letter  to 
the  King  of  England,  for  the  residence  of  a  consul  and  physician  at 
Sackatoo.”  This  was  mentioned  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  and  on  his 

*  This  relates  to  an  almost  indiscriminate  attack  on  the  Felatahs,  which  is  vigorously  related  by 
Major  Denham,  in  his  “  Expedition  to  Mandara.”  Denham  was  stripped  by  the-enemy,  amt  left 
perfectly  naked.  He  was  preserved  by  Boo  Khaloom’s  party;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
strongest  testimonies  that  could  be  offered  of  the  good  sense  and  forbearance  of  Bello,  that  with 
the  proofs  in  his  hand  of  one  of  our  travellers  being  present  at  the  atrocious  outrage,  and  the  other 
in  his  possession,  alone  and  unprotected,  he  then  took,  no  further  notice  of  this  affair,  nor  suffered 
his  conduct  to  the  latter  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  it.  Indeed,  he  ordered  the 
several  articles  to  be  given  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  returned  to  Major  Denham. 
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return  a  reply  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Clapperton,  who,  with  his  friend 
Doctor  Dickson,,  Captain  Pearce  of  the  navy,  with  Doctor  Morrison,  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  a  skilful  naturalist,  was  accordingly  dispatched 
with  the  same. 

Their  arrival  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  in  Nov.  1825,  has  been  corroborat¬ 
ed  ;  but  Dr.  Dickson  has  never  been  heard  of  since  he  penetrated  far  into 
the  country ;  and  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  he  has  been  murdered.  By 
the  last  accounts  of  the  Doctor,  viz.  in  Nov.  1825,  he  was  at  Whydah,  on 
his  way  to  Dahomey,  in  company  with  M.  de  Sousa,  a  Portuguese,  who 
had  lived  at  that  court  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  afterwards  reported 
that  he  had  not  only  reached  Dahomey,  the  capital,  but  had  again  left  it 
on  the  last  day  of  December  for  the  Shar  country.  It  is  also  painful  to 
reflect,  that  more  than  two  years  since.  Major  Laing  was  near  to,  or  at, 
Timbuctoo,  intending  to  descend  the  river  or  rivers  to  the  coast ;  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  nonappearance,  and  the  silence  that  has 
prevailed  concerning  him,  is  of  the  most  melancholy  kind.  A  vague 
report  was  circulated  that  Laing  was  in  Timbuctoo,  in  March,  1827 ;  but 
beyond  this,  accounts  were  received  by  Clapperton  from  Timbuctoo, 
when  the  natives  on  their  arrival  at  Sockatoo  invariably  said  that  they 
had  seen  the  white  man  in  his  tent ;  and  described  his  stature,  and  his 
red  mustachios,  whiskers,  and  beard,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  Major  Laing.  This  white  man,  they  said,  was  murdered 
by  the  people  breaking  into  his  tent;  and  this  statement  has  not  yet  been 
contradicted. 

The  interest  which  our  readers  will  doubtless  feel  in  the  fate  of  Clap- 

iierton  is  so  strongly  associated  with  that  of  his  companions,  that  we 
lave  been  induced  to  leave  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  to  introduce  such 
information  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  from  authentic  sources. 
We  now  return  to  our  unfortunate  traveller,  the  report  of  whose  death 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  return  of  his  servant,  Richard  Lander,  who 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  on  Thursday,  April  24,  in  the  Esk  sloop  of  war. 
From  him  we  ascertain  that  Captain  Clapperton  died  April  13,  1827,  at 
Sackatoo,  where  he  had  been  detained  for  five  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  Sultan  Bello  not  permitting  him  to  proceed,  on  account  of  the  war 
between  him  and  Bornou.  He  had  waited  there  hoping  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  to  Timbuctoo,  and  lived  in  a  small,  circular,  clay  hut, 
belonging  to  the  sultan’s  brother,  the  size  of  which  dwelling  was  about 
fifty  yards  each  way.  He  was  attacked  with  dysentry ;  and  latterly  fell 
away  rapidly,  and  became  much  emaciated. 

Lander  states,  that  twro  days  before  he  died  he  requested  that  he  might 
be  shaved,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  up.  On  its  completion,  he  asked  for 
a  looking-glass,  and  remarked  he  was  <<r  doing  better,”  and  should  cer¬ 
tainly  “  get  over  it.”  The  morning  on  which  he  died  he  breathed  loud, 
and  became  restless,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired  in  his  servant’s  arms. 
He  was  buried  by  him  at  Jungali,  a  small  village,  five  miles  south-east 
of  Sackatoo,  and  followed  to  his  grave  by  his  faithful  attendant  and  five 
slaves.  The  corpse  was  conveyed  by  a  camel,  and  the  place  of  interment 
marked  by  a  small,  square  house  of  clay,  erected  by  Lander,  who  then 
obtained  the  sultan’s  permission  to  return  home.  He  accordingly  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Badagry,  which  occupied  him  seven  months,  and  was  taken  off 
the  coast  by  Captain  Laing,  of  the  merchant  brig  Maria  of  London,  in 
January,  L  828.  He  states  that  he  neqrly  lost  his  life  while  at  Badagry,  from 
the  Portuguese  setting  the  minds  of  the  natives  against  him,  ancl  their 
attempting  to  administer  poison  to  him  in  his  drink.  By  some  fortunate 
chance  it  failed  to  affect  him ;  which,  when  the  natives  saw,  their  super¬ 
stitious  notions  were  excited  in  his  behalf.  They  believed  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life,  and  was  protected  by  the  Great  Being ;  and  accordingly, 
they  not  only  treated  him  better,  but  suffered  him  to  depart.  The  king 
of  Badagry,  however,  demanded  and  obtained  for  his  ransom  goods  to 
the  amount  of  sixty-one  pounds,  viz.  guns,  powder,  romals,  taffety,  &c. 
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He  landed  at  Cape  Coast,  whence  he  was  brought  by  the  Esk.  The 
route  taken  by  Lander,  on  his  return  to  the  coast,  differed  from  that 
which  he  followed  with  Captain  Clapperton  in  going  up  the  country.  He 
travelled  seventeen  days  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  endeavouring 
to  trace  if  the  Niger  fell  into  the  river  of  Benin,  and  if  he  could  escape 
bv  descending  that  stream.  He  was  compelled,  however,  to  abandon 
this  project,  being  pursued  by  the  Felatahs,  with  the  design  of  murdering 
him.  He  traversed  parts  of  Housa,  Nyffe,  Hio,  and  other  countries  un¬ 
known  to  Europeans,  and  at  length  reached  Badagry.  Amidst  all  his 
dangers  and  difficulties,  he  contrived  to  conceal  a  watch  of  his  late 
master’s,  which  was  originally  meant  to  be  presented  by  Captain  Clap¬ 
perton  to  Bello,  on  his  taking  leave  of  that  chieftain.4 

The  conduct  of  Bello  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  attack  of  Boo- 
Khaloom,  was  an  unfortunate  affair  for  all  parties,  and  probably  after  the 
departure  of  our  traveller  the  natives  received  an  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  towards  him  from  the  turn  it  had  taken  ;  for,  on  Clapperton’s  revisit 
with  his  presents  for  Bello  (including  a  fine  copy  of  the  Koran,  pur¬ 
chased  abroad  by  Clapperton,  and  afterwards  bound  and  superbly  en¬ 
cased,  as  a  present  from  the  King  of  England),  he  found  the  Sultan  at 
war  with  El  Kanemy,  the  Sheik  of  Bornou.  Clapperton  was  suspiciously 
received,  but  his  presents  were  accepted  by  the  wily  Bello,  who  would 
not  allow  the  traveller  to  return  to  Kano  ;  whence  he  came  alone  to  Sack- 
atoo  with  such  presents  only  as  were  intended  for  Bello,  leaving  those  in¬ 
tended  for  El  Kanemy  with  Lander  at  the  former  place.  Neither  was  he 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Bornou  with  his  Sovereign’s  letter  for  El  Kanemy  ; 
but  the  treacherous  Bello,  having  first  inveigled  Lander  to  Sackatoo, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  letter  and  presents,  then  refused  both 
master  and  servant  permission  to  leave  by  way  of  the  first-mentioned 
town. 

Captain  Clapperton  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase  ee  a  fine 
fellow” — a  term  well  calculated  to  express  a  general  idea  of  his  whole 
character.  In  person  he  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  with 
a  high  and  commanding  forehead  (the  index  of  a  noble  mind)  and  a  set 
of  features,  full  of  pleasing  and  intelligent  expression.  The  engraving 
prefixed  to  this  memoir  is  from  an  original  sketch,  furnished  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  whose  kindness  we  have  acknowledged  beneath  the  inscription, 
and  it  has  already  been  pronounced  by  several  friends  of  the  deceased 
to  be  a  striking  likeness.  Previous  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty - 

*  Lander  is  described  as  a  compact,  well  built  man,  of  26  or  28  years  of  age,  and  about  5  feet  6 
or  7  inches  in  height  He  was  zealously  attached  to  his  enterprising  master,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  brother  in  Cornwall,  in  1825  ;  and  which  is 
more  important  from  its  mention  of  Pearce  and  Morrison  : — 

Engua,  Dec,  27,  1825. 

My  dear  Brother.— I  suppose  you  w  ill  have  heard  before  this  reaches  you  of  the  deaths  of  Captain 
Pearce,  an  English  servant,  and  Dr.  Morrison  ;  the  latter  of  whom  we  sent,  in  a  dying  state,  to  the 
Brazen.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  and  even  dangerous  :  if  the  sun  should  catch  an  European 
before  be  can  shade  himself,  it  gets  him  into  a  fever,  from  which  there  is  hardly  any  hopes  of  reco¬ 
very.  The  thermometer  has  been  as  high  as  98  in  the  shade.  Our  course  is  now  more  northerly, 
and  we  have  fine  serene  weather,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  the  thermometer  being  only  85  in  the  shade. 
The  only  whites  left  out  of  six  sent  on  the  mission,  are  my  master  and  myself ;  for  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  Dr.  Dickson  since  leaving  the  coast ;  he  was  sent  in  another  direction,  and  promised  to 
meet  us  at  a  place  we  passed  several  days  ago,  therefore  we  are  apprehensive  of  his  safety. 

We  have  all  had  the  fever  of  the  country  ;  and  l  was  the  first  person  that  was  given  over  by  Dr. 
Morrison.  My  fever  was  accompanied  with  a  violent  head-ache,  occasioned  by  the  sun  striking  me. 
»***«**«* 

1  must  say,  that  Master  (Captain  C.)  uses  me  more  like  his  own  son  than  servant.  When  I  was 
ill,  he  entreated  me  to  return  to  the  ship  ;  hut  this  I  refused ;  for  how  could  l  leave  a  gentleman 
who  had  behaved  to  me  with  such  marked  kindness  ?  My  hand  shakes  greatly  by  reason  of  helping 
to  carry  the  remains  of  poor  Captain  Pearce  to  the  grave  ;  he  was  buried  about  eleven  o’clock  this 
morning.  Fie  has  left  a  mo^ier,  sister,  wife,  and  two  children,  to  lament  his  loss 

J  expect  to  see  you  in  a  twelvemonth’s  time  :  we  intend  to  go  overland  to  Barbary,  from  whence 
we  shall  sail  for  Malta,  and  from  thence,  in  a  packet  to  England.— Give  my  love  to  father,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  all  relations.  R.  L. 

P.  S.— The  natives  treat  us  with  the  greatest  respect  and  kindness,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
through  the  good  management  of  my  dear  master.  We  leave  to  morrow  for  Yaribe,  at  which  place 
we  expect  to  arrive  in  about  a  month.  None  of  the  natives  ever  saw  a  white  man  before;  so  you 
may  suppose  what  a  great  number  came  to  view  us  from  head  to  foot,  and  when  satisfied,  behave 
well  to  us.  They  go  off  quite  pleased  to  think  they  have  seen  “  a  white  man  !”— Adieu. 
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eight,  his  fine  athletic  form  was  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  He  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  frank  and  generous  disposition,  and  to 
have  possessed  a  happy  mode  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances — it  will 
be  owned,  a  valuable  endowment  for  one  whose  short  life  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  scene  of  enterprize  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 

Harassed  with  the  vexations  of  disappointment  and  delay,  (sometimes 
insurmountable  checks  to  a  weak  mind,)  he  must  have  possessed  an 
extraordinary  share  of  fortitude,  not  to  say  philosophy,  to  have  withstood 
even  a  portion  of  the  trials  and  fatigue  which  he  endured.  His  intrepid 
offer  to  Dr.  Oudney,  without  any  previous  communication  on  the  subject, 
to  accompany  him  on  the  expedition  to  Bornou,  redounds  as  highly  to 
his  memory  as  did  his  fervent  zeal,  when  at  Bornou,  to  proceed  beyond 
that  limit  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days’ 
journey,  himself  scarcely  able  to  stand,  he  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
Oudney,  prayed  over  him,  and  buried  him.  This  leaf  of  his  journal, 
which  may  be  read  over  again  and  again  with  advantage,  is  a  better  por¬ 
trait  of  Captain  Clapperton  than  the  most  elaborate  language  can  ever 
succeed  in  producing.  How  many  men  would  have  drooped  from  full 
health,  and  even  died  under  such  an  accumulation  of  suffering.  But  Clap¬ 
perton,  though  previously  in  ill  health,  recovered  the  shock,  and,  bereft 
of  his  companion,  proceeded  700  miles  farther  into  the  interior. 

His  conduct  towards  the  natives  even  endeared  him  to  them  as  one  of 
their  caste.  He  assumed  the  gravity  of  the  Tauricks,  their  manners,  and 
even  their  dress;  and  so  completely  identified  himself  with  them,  that  they 
frequently  expressed  their  belief  that  he  would  ultimately  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Mahommedanism.  We  can  readily  imagine  how  companionable 
these  qualities  must  have  rendered  him,  especially  in  such  a  desert  as  that 
between  Mourzouk  and  Bornou,  a  dreary  waste,  in  which  “  towns, 
villages,  wandering  tribes,  and  kafilars,  or  caravans,  sometimes  occur  to 
break  the  solitude  of  that  dismal  belt,  which  seems  to  stretch  across 
Northern  Africa,  and  on  many  parts  of  which  not  a  living  creature,  even 
an  insect,  enlivens  the  scene.  Still,  however,  the  halting  places  at  the 
wells,  and  the  wadeys  or  valleys,  afford  an  endless  source  of  amusement 
to  the  traveller,  in  witnessing  the  manners,  and  listening  to  the  conver¬ 
sation,  of  the  various  tribes  of  natives,  who,  by  their  singing  and  dancing, 
their  story  telling,  their  quarrelling  and  fighting,  make  him  forget,  for  a 
time,  the  ennui  and  fatigue  of  the  day’s  journey.” 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  information  of 
Captain  Clapperton’s  death  w>as  first  communicated  to  Colonel  Denham, 
his  fellow-traveller  in  the  first  Expedition.  Colonel  Denham  left  England 
in  1826  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast.  By  letters,  dated  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  we  learn  that  he  was  at  that  time  at  Accra,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  was  there  informed  by  the  commandant,  that  poor  Clapperton’s  ser¬ 
vants  had  very  recently  arrived  at  Wydhah,  after  a  tedious  and  perilous 
journey  of  eight  months  from  Soudan,  and  that  he  afterwards  saw  them 
on  board  of  the  Esk,  and  received  from  them  the  painful  details  of  his 
friend’s  sufferings  and  death.  Denham,  provided  he  returns  safe,  will 
be  the  only  surviving  officer  of  the  three  missions  sent  out  by  government 
since  1821,  for  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Africa;  viz.  one  to  Bornou, 
performed  by  Oudney,  Denham,  and  Clapperton ;  one  to  Timbuctoo, 
by  Major  Laing ;  one  to  Sackatoo,  by  Clapperton,  with  three  com¬ 
panions  ;  in  which  we  fear  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  six  intrepid 
men,  entitled  to  high  rank  in  the  records  of  bravery  and  enterprise. 

A  Narrative  of  Captain  Clapperton’s  Second  Journey,  is  now  in  the 
press,  with  the  Adventures  of  Lander,  his  servant*  from  April  1827,  to 
January  1828.  This  will  be  a  volume  of  intense  interest,  especially  to  the 
readers  of  the  foregoing  Memoir ;  and  we  shall  take  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  our  respects  to  the  Journal  for  the  further  illustration  of 
“  The  Mirror.” 
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WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


KING  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH’S  GATEWAY. 


Our  readers,  or,  to  quote  Shakspeare,  our 

u  Friends  now  fast  sworn,” 
will  probably  recollect  one  of  our  pre¬ 
vious  illustrations  to  have  been  a  pic¬ 
turesque  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  as  it 
appeared  on  the  re-establishment  of  the 
court  within  its  walls  by  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty.*  Appended  to  this  engraving  will 
be  found  an  historical  notice  of  the  castle, 
♦  See  No.  52,  vol.  ii,  Mirror. 


and  its  progressive  improvements  to  the 
year  1823;  so  that  our  present  object  is 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  renovations  that  have 
taken  place  since  that  period  ;  and  in  the 
same  “  spirit  of  improvement”  we  invite 
them  to  a  comparison  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  embellishments  with  the  former  view. 
It  should,  however,  be  premised,  that  the 
late  king,  George  III.,  did  much  to  re- 
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s*orc  Windsor  Castle  to  its  original  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  the  improvements  were  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  calamitous  affliction  of 
iheir  royal  originator.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  parliament,  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  his  present  majesty,  was  a  mu¬ 
nificent  grant  of  300,000/.  for  renovating 
the  whole  building,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Sir  Charles  Long,  (now  Lord  Farnham,) 
and  Mr.  Baring,  as  commissioners — all 
men  of  superior  taste,  whose  names  are 
associated  with  the  proudest  productions 
of  art,  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
architect  selected  by  the  commissioners 
was  Mr.  Jeffry  Wyattville,  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  approbation  of  his  majesty,  who,  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  (apart  from 
his  royal  prerogative,)  is  the  capital  of 
this  coterie  of  taste  and  genius. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  the 
commencement  of  these  improvements ; 
and  during  that  short  period  the  change 
effected  in  the  appearance  of  the  castle, 
resembles  rathel’  one  of  magic,  than  of  art 
with  its  gradual  and  process-like  progress 
of  design.  The  incongruous  disfigure¬ 
ments  of  former  “  repairs”  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  whole  edifice  re¬ 
constructed,  elevated  one  story  through¬ 
out,  and  embellished  with  new  windows, 
towers,  and  gateways,  of  striking  mag¬ 
nificence  and  uniform  keeping.  In  gene¬ 
ral  character  it  is  far  from  resembling  the 
puny  palaces  of  our  times,  overloaded 
as  they  are  with  ornament,  or  starved 
into  affected  simplicity  of  design  ;  but 
the  Castle  of  Windsor,  as  far  as  completed, 
is  a  bold  and  massy  group,  blending  the 
harmonies  of  art  in  all  the  requisites  of  a 
palace,  with  solidity  and  splendour,  and 
in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  residence 
of  royalty.  In  a  few  words,  the  style  of 
the  building  is  old,  while  its  new  material 
will  enable  it  to  endure  for  centuries,  and 
perpetuate  the  exquisite  taste  oi  its  illus¬ 
trious  renovator. 

The  First  View  of  the  Series*  is  tne  grand 
southern  entrance,  styled  King  George 
the  Fourth's  Gateway ,  as  seen  from  the 
Long  Walk ,  and  consisting  of  a  hand¬ 
some  portal,  flanked  by  two  towers,  each 
about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  termed 
the  York  and  Lancaster  Towers.  The 
corner-stone  of  this  new  entrance  was  laid 
Dy  the  King,  on  his  birth-day,  August  12, 

824,  whence  its  appellation.  This  en¬ 
trance  has  altogether  a  magnificent  and 
majestic  appearance  ;  whilst  the  admirer 
of  the  nicer  details  of  art  will  be  gratified 
to  find,  on  approaching  the  structure, 

*  From  a  \ine  lithographic  drawing  l>y  W. 
Westall,  A.  R.  A.,  published  by  Engeimarui  and 


that  et  the  architectural  costume  of  the 
olden  time”  has  been  followed  with  strict 
fidelity.  The  machiolations  (apertures 
supported  by  corbels  or  brackets,  for  pour¬ 
ing  down  melted  lead,  &c.  on  a  besieging 
enemy)  are  described  by  an  architectural 
writer  as  strikingly  characteristic.  This 
gateway  leads  into  the  Great  Quadrangle 
of  the  palace,  where  the  first  striking  al¬ 
teration  is  the  additional  height  of  the 
edifice — an  effect  produced,  not  only  by 
the  story  added  to  the  whole  building, 
but  by  lowering  the  surface  of  the  area 
six,  and  in  some  places  eight  feet.  The 
south  and  east  sides  are  already  com¬ 
pleted,  and  contain  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  distinct  rooms.  On  these,  and 
the  other  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  will  ex¬ 
tend  a  spacious  and  splendid  corridor  and 
gallery.  In  this  quadrangle,  it  will  be 
remembered,  stood  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Charles  II.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  Long  Walk,  seen 
through  the  portal  from  this  spot;  in 
finish  and  freshness,  the  sides  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle  resemble  a  grotto  of  Art,  whilst 
you  look  through  the  arch,  as  by  a  loop¬ 
hole,  upon  the  noblest  walk  in  England, 
adorned  on  each  side  with  majestic  trees, 
the  richness  of  whose  foliage  presents  a 
most  invigorating  contrast  of  nature  and 
art. 

Our  Second  Engraving  represents  the 
Front  View ,  or  South  and  East  Sides  of 
the  Castle,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  a 
happy  union  of  palatial  with  architec¬ 
tural  stability,- — not  altogether  the  ordi¬ 
nary  associations  in  such  structures. 
Here,  on  the  left  hand,  are  seen  the 
York  and  Lancaster  Towers;  the  King’s 
Tower ;  to  the  right,  the  Chester,  Cla¬ 
rence,  and  Black  Prince’s  Towers  ;  im¬ 
mediately  abutting  which,  but  round  the 
north-east  angle,  js  a  new  octagonal  tower, 
rising  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  terrace,  and:the  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  improvements. 
This  tower  has  been  named  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  Wyattville  Tower ,  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  architect  of  the  renovation 
of  the  Castle. 

The  windows,  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  old  castle,  are  considered 
striking  and  elegant.  On  the  south  side 
they  are  principally  of  the  pointed  arch, 
or  square  headed.  On  the  east  are  some 
beautiful  oriels,  some  of  which  are  notice¬ 
able  for  the  richness  of  their  tracery. 

The  state  apartments,  on  the  east  side, 
range  over  the  little  park  to  the  peaceful 
rusticity  of  Datchet — a  most  delightful 
scene  for  the  contemplation  of  Royalty, 
not  to  be  overlooked  amidst  the  surround¬ 
ing  profusion  of  luxury  and  art.  Beyond 
the  old  walk3  immediately  under  the  win- 
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ilows,  a  noble  bastion  extends  many  hun¬ 
dred  feet  into  the  park,  uniting  with  the 
north  and  south  terraces.  On  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  included  area,  an 
orangery  is  in  progress,  near  which  will 
be  a  garden  for  the  special  use  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  These  appendages  to  the  Castle, 
though  comparatively  unimportant,  are 
characteristic  of  the  Royal  taste  for  the 
elegancies  of  rural  retirement,  to  whose 
amusements  his  Majesty  is  known  to  be 
much  attached. 

The  north  and  west  sides  of  the  palace 
are  in  a  forward  state,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  celerity  with  which  the  south  and  east 
sides  have  been  finished,  the  renovation 
of  the  whole  pile  will  be  completed  with¬ 
in  the  next  year.  As  an  item  of  the  costly 
character  of  the  improvements,  it  is  stated 
the  cost  of  a  new  roof  for  St.  George’s 
Hall  (the  old  roof  being  decayed)  will  be 
about  £20,000  ;  but  this  noble  fabric  is 
even  worthy  of  ten  times  that  outlay. 


Our  Third  Engraving  is  a  specimen 
of  the  interior,  being  the  Long  Gallery , 
of  which  the  above  is  a  perspective 
view.  This  gallery  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
King’s  private  apartments,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side,  and  is  five  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length  :  the  ceiling  (as  our  En¬ 
graving  implies)  is  divided  into  square 
compartments,  in  the  centres  df  which  are 
bold  patoras  of  various  designs,  richly  gilt 
and  burnished.  The  great  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  are  filled  with  plate  glass.  The 
gallery  communicates  with  the  King’s 
apartments  adjoining,  and  with  the  seve¬ 
ral  towers.  At  the  south-east  angle, 
where  there  is  a  private  entrance  for  his 
Majesty,  Mr.  Wyattville  is  stated  to  have 
contrived  a  new  staircase,  in  itself  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  art,  especially  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  was  impeded  by  peculiar  difficulty. 

The  general  style  of  the  exterior  is 
what  is  termed  Gotlric ;  but  from  the 
barbarous  ideas  which  artists  usually  at¬ 
tach  to  that  denomination,  in  this  instance 
B  2 


it  is  hardly  conceived  sufficiently  puTe  for 
the  new  exterior  of  Windsor  Castle.  A 
writer  in  the  Mechanics’  Magazine  seems 
disposed  to  call  it  the  44  Decorated  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  fourteenth  century,”  which 
term  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Brewer’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  44  The  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales.”  On  the  whole,  the  exterior, 
as  far  as  completed,  appears  to  be  entitled 
to  unqualified  praise.  Of  the  interior ,  it 
is  feared  so  much  cannot  be  said ;  but  it 
is  allowed  that  the  inconvenient  and  clo¬ 
set-like  rooms  of  the  old  castle  have  been 
displaced  by  apartments  of  dimensions 
and  splendour,  fitted  for  the  seat  of  the 
first  court  in  Europe.  The  simplicity 
which  has  been  observed  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  has,  however,  been  overstepped  in 
their  decoration.  But  these  are  matters 
of  minor  importance,  and  easily  admit  of 
re-consideration. 

Windsor  Castle  has  always  been  a 
favourite  palace  of  the  Sovereign  and 
people  of  England.  Deformed  as  it  has 
been  by  incongruities  of  style,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  it  with 
interest,  from  its  antiquity ;  and  as 
the  abode  of  our  Sovereign,  with  the 
warmest  affection.  So  man)'  great  and 
glorious  names  are  associated  with  its 
history,  that  a  single  glance  at  its  towers 
never  fail  to  excite  a  host  of  grateful 
recollections.  Its  founder,  William  the 
Conqueror,  appears  to  have  had  equal  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  he 
had  for  fame — since  he  is  stated  to  have 
chosen  it,  on  account  ot  its  tf‘  elevated  and 
pleasant  situation,  as  a  place  of  strength.” 
Edward  the  Third  rebuilt  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  castle,  or,  rather,  entrusted 
its  erection  to  the  truly  great  William  of 
Wykham.  Edward  the  Fourth  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  Henry  the  Eig.ith,  the 
magnificent  Elizabeth,  and  the  gorgeous 
Charles  the  Second,  are  also  among  its  re¬ 
novators  ;  in  our  own  times,  George  the 
Third  contributed  his  improvements,  and 
closed  a  well-spent  life  within  its  walls : 
and  we  wish  that  his  illustrious  successor 
may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  consummation 
of  his  labours. 

Thus  far  the  palatial  splendour  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  which  is  only  exceeded  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
What  can  transcend  the  diversified  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  prospect  from  its  terrace,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  flinging  all  the 
finery  of  the  terrace  at  Versailles  into 
comparative  contempt.  Foreigners,  who 
resort  to  Windsor  by  hundreds,  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  superiority  :  what  then  must  be 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  as  they  story 
the  suburbs  with  Shakspeare  and  Herne’s 
Oak,  in  the  Park ;  the  Forest  where 
Pope  sung;”  Eton  and  her  clastic 
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sons ;  with  u  Father  Thames”  winding 
through  a  landscape  of  unequalled  lux¬ 
uriance  and  beauty;  and  innumerable 
other  attractions,  that  at  length  carry  the 
mind’s  eye  beyond  the  idla  glare'  of 
crowded  cities,  and  above  the  intoxicat¬ 
ing  dreams  of  their  pleasures. 

THE  GREEK  DRAMA 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  few 
perhaps,  were  ever  so  infatuated  as  the 
Egyptians.  .They,  like  various  other  na¬ 
tions,  lost  sight  of  their  Creator  ;  and, 
from  that  inclination  to  adore,  which  seems 
natural  to  man,  soon  led  these  supersti¬ 
tious  people  to  the  worship  of  celestial 
and  terrestrial  objects.  Among  their 
celestial  objects  were  the  sun,  Osiris ,  and 
the  moon,  Isis ,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  the  primary  and  eternal  gods,  and 
celebrated  festivals  to  them  in  the  most 
solemn  manner. 

Strange  as  this  may  seem  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  drama,  yet  by  the  sequel  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  necessary  ; 
for,  from  this  idolatrous  and  superstitious 
race  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  the 
Romans,  derived  some  of  their  most  cele¬ 
brated  deities  ;  and  it  was  the  festival 
celebrated  in  honour  of  one  of  these  deities 
which  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
origin  of  the  drama. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus,  joint  king 
with  his  brother  yEgyptus  upon  the  throne 
of  .Egypt,  having  quarrelled  with  his 
brother,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement, 
and  after  a  time  arrived,  with  his  fifty 
daughters,  near  the  city  of  Argos,  of 
which,  after  a  short  time,  he  became  king. 
■Here  he  introduced  festivals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  synonymous,  as  .some  think, 
with  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  These  festi¬ 
vals  soon  became  general  through  all 
Greece  ;  but,  owing  to  the  ill  state  of 
literature  at  the  time,  the  songs  were  very 
mean,  and  the  festivals  were  conducted  in 
the  most  licentious  manner.  But  in  after 
times,  when  literature  had  made  some 
progress  among  the  different  tribes,  and 
these  licentious  revellings  had  in  a  great 
degree  disgusted  the  manners  of  the  Greeks, 
which  began  to  be  somewhat  refined,  and 
the  origin  of  the  god  Bacchus  be'came 
known,  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
Dithyrambus,  and  the  odes  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals  Dithyrambs. 

Now,  #s  the  Athenians  were  always 
encouragers  of  learning,  they  were  the 
first  to  hold  out  a  prize  to  him  who  should 
compose  the  best  Dithyramb  extempore , 
which  was  delivered  in  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  manner  imaginable. 

The  first  prize  offered  was  a  goat, 
rp&yos,  ana  he  who  gained  it  had  the 


honour  of  sacrificing  it  to  the  god.  There¬ 
fore  every  piece  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  wherein 
the  life  of  any  person  was  taken,  was  de¬ 
nominated  tragedy,  that  is,  rpdyov  «5 i]f 
the  song  of  the  goat. 

Some  years  after  a  second  prize  was 
offered ;  a  cask  of  wine  for  him  who 
should  spout,  extempore ,  the  best  comic 
song  in  honour  of  the  same  god,  each 
competitor  having  his  face  besmeared 
with  lees  of  wine.  As  these  comic  per¬ 
formers  were  not  countenanced  in  the  city, 
but  compelled  to  remain  in  and  about  the 
villages  near  Athens,  the  name  of  vintage 
song ,  rpvyrjs  w5?j,  and  sometimes  village 
song ,  Kcapyjs  o>5t7,  was  given  them.  From 
the  latter  name  is  derived  our  English 
word  comedy 

These  scenes  had  for  many  years  grati¬ 
fied  the  Athenians,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
two  men,  of  mean  births,  and  of  the  same 
town,  Icaria,  made  their  appearance  ;  the 
one,  Thespis,  mounted  upon  a  cart ;  the 
other,  Susarion,  upon  a  kind  of  stage. 
The  first  chose  his  subjects  from  history, 
and  Susarion  attacked  the  vices  and  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  times.  Thespis  intro¬ 
duced  a  singer,  mounted  upon  a  table, 
who  addressed  himself  to  the  chorus  in  a 
singing  strain,  and  they  to  him  in  return. 
This  led  Thespis  to  think  that  an  actor, 
who  should  recite  an  action  of  some  hero, 
might  be  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the 
singing,  and  thus  relieve  both  the  chorus 
and  the  auditors. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Thespis  and 
Susarion,  dithyrambs  and  licentious  sa¬ 
tire  were  the  strains  usually  sung  at  these 
festivals  ;  but  the  manners  of  the  Athen¬ 
ians  becoming  still  more  refined,  and  they 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  pieces  these  actors 
produced,  betook  to  the  composition  of 
tragedies  and  comedies. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Thespis  was 
Phrynicius  ;  and  he,  to  improve  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  art,  introduced  a  woman’s  character, 
and  changed  the  metre  of  the  verse  from 
trochaic  to  iambic. 

In  this  state  tragedy,  if  indeed  it  could 
6e  so  called,  remained  until  the  age  of 
JEschylus,  who,  in  fact,  was  the  “  father 
of  tragedy.” 

First  he  introduced  the  dialogue,  b.  c. 
480 ;  and  secondly,  diminished  the  length 
of  the  chorus-song  ;  for  the  chorus  was 
now  made  subaltern  in  the  play  ;  and  the 
subject  of  its  song  no  longer  pertained  to 
the  god  Bacchus,  but  partook  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  play.  yEschylus  also  added  to 
and  greatly  improved  the  scenery  ;  for, 
instead  of  huts,  de'ns,  woods,  caves,  &c., 
he  represented  citifis,  palaces,  altars, 
tombs,  &c.,  in  which  he  was  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  engineer,  Agatharcus.  „d5s- 
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chylus  also  had  a  proper  theatre  built, 
selected  nobler  subjects  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors  had  chosen,  and  thus  he  introduced 
a  chief  character  or  hero  of  the  piece, 
whom  he  raised  upon  the  Cothurnus ,  or 
buskin  ;  invented  masques,  and  introduced 
f plendid  habits  with  long  trains. —  ( Vide 
Arts.  art.  poet ,  iv. ;  Ilor.  art.  poet,  278.) 

When  iEschylus  had  written  several 
tragedies,  another  tragic  writer  made  his 
appearance  —  Sophocles,  a  man  about 
seven,  or,  as  others  affirm,  seventeen, 
years  younger  than  jEschylus.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  happy  idea  of  adding  a  third 
actor,  which  vEschylus  afterwards  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  indeed,  yEschylus  sometimes  intro¬ 
duced  a  fourth,  though  contrary  to  a  rule 
laid  down  by  Horace. 

The  chorus  consisted  originally  of  fifty ; 
but  owing  to  the  terror  and  dismay  which 
it  spread  through  the  whole  assembly  one 
evening,  when  the  Eumenides  of  TEschy- 
lus  was  performing,  on  account  of  the 
terrific  appearance  of  the  snakes  which 
were  entwined  in  their  hair,  the  magis¬ 
trates  thought  it  expedient  to  diminish  its 
number,  decreeing  that  it  should  consist 
of  fifteen  only. 

yEschylus  also  dressed  his  characters, 
but  the  same  dresses  answered  for  all 
pieces.  This  Sophocles  remedied,  and 
each  man  was  clad  consistent  with  the 
character  he  played. 

As  to  comedy,  few  writers  attempted 
this  species  of  composition  ;  and  as  this 
was  not  cultivated  till  many  years  after 
the  production  of  tragedy,  all  the  im¬ 
provements  which  were  added  to  tragedy 
were  introduced  into  comedy.  J.  T. 

A  PATHETIC  LAY. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

See  where  the  woodman,  at  his  ease, 

Directs  his  steps  to  yonder  trees. 

With  axe  upon  his  shoulder; 

And  to  his  own  fell  purpose  staunch, 

He  will  destroy  them  root  and  branch. 

Ere  they  are  one  day  older. 

Oh!  what  a  wicked  feller,  he 
First  of  their  arms  deprives  each  tree, 

Lest  they  to  shoot  should  offer; 

Nor  will  he  leave  their  leaves  alone. 

But  strip  them  naked  every  one. 

While  none  releaf  will  proffer. 

With  many  hacks  he  acts  his  part, 

Such  conduct  cuts  them  to  the  heart. 

Which  does  but  more  delight  hkn  : 

A  very  hardened  dog  is  he. 

Or  else  the  bark  of  every  tree 
Would  from  his  purpose  fright  hin 

From  every  yew  he  hews  a  stake, 

And  gives  a  chop — strange  he  should  maxe, 
Oh  !  can  it  be  believed  ? 

Such  ill  return  for  all  the  boughs 
Ea«  h  individual  tree  avows 
From  them  he  has  received. 


How  yroveWng  his  ideas  must  be. 

Who  first  proposed  this  dire  decree, 

That  pop'lar  taste  abashes  : 

Each  willow  there  was  weeping  fast, 

And  every  shivering  ash  at  last 
Look’d  quite  as  pale  as  ashes. 

The  little  twigs,  all  wondering,  try. 

But  cannot  twig  the  reason  why 
They  should  be  so  ill  Greeted  : 

The  oaks,  iudeed,  so  said  the  folks, 

Declared  that  it  was  all  a  hoax. 

But  found  themselves  outwitted. 

How  many  winters  have  they  pass’d. 
Outbraving  every  stormy  blast 
That  threaten’d  their  undoing; 

But  blows  like  these  they  ne’er  can  stem. 
Although  their  stems  are  siout — to  them 
It  must  prove  certain  ruin. 

Their  trunks  will  into  trunks  be  made. 

And  neatly  finish’d  by  the  trade, 

As  any  one  desire  would ; 

(Such  treatment  sure  with  anger  dire 
All  generous,  pitying  breasts  would  fire,) 
The  rest  cut  up  for  fire-wood. 

The  hapless  crows  and  rooks  are  driven 
From  home,  and  yet  no  reason  given  — 

How  great  their  melancholy  ; 

No  caws  assign’d  their  grief  t’  assuage. 
Such  treasonous  war  on  foliage 
But  shows  an  age  of  folly. 

Thou  sycamore  and  solemn  yew , 

And  oak  and  elm  must  all  go  too — 

My  time  fast  out  is  running  ; 

So,  reader,  though  I  much  deplore 
Their  fall,  lest  you  grow  sick  t  more, 

I’ll  now  desist  from  punning. 

Pasche. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  following  anecdotes  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  character,  collected  from  two  or 
three  works  of  his  time,  will,  I  trust,  be 
interesting  to  your  readers. 

Canterbury.  '  Robert  F — y. 

Sir  Thomas  More  rose  to  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellorship  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  beheaded  in  1535, 
for  denying  that  king’s  supremacy.  His 
body  was  permitted  to  be  buried,  first,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  in  Chelsea  church,  where 
it  now  lies  ;  but  his  head  was  set  upon  a 
pole  on  London  bridge,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  privately  bought  by  his  daughter 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  John  Roper,  Esq., 
who  resided  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  preserved  by  her  in  a  leaden  box  with 
much  devotion.  When  she  died,  the 
head  was  placed  in  a  hollow  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan,  with 
an  iron  grate  before  it,  and  adjoining  the 
vault  of  the  Ropers. 
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When  Sir  Thomas  first  went  into  the 
service  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  king  gave 
him  this  godly  lesson,  44  First  look  unto 
God,  and  then  after  unto  me.” 

When  he  was  speaker  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  he 
so  crossed  a  purpose  of  Cardinal  W olsey’s, 
that  the  cardinal,  in  a  chafe,  sent  for  him 
to  Whitehall ;  where,  when  he  had 
danced  attendance  for  a  long  time,  the 
cardinal  coming  out,  said  in  the  presence 
of  many,  44  Master  More,  I  would  you 
bad  been  at  Rome  when  you  were  made 
speaker  of  the  parliament  house.”  Fie 
immediately  replied,  44  And  if  it  pleased 
your  grace,  so  would  I,  for  then  I  should 
have  seen  a  famous  city,  whereof  I  have 
heard  much,  and  read  much,  but  never 
saw.” 

The  same  cardinal,  at  a  full  council- 
table,  when  Sir  Thomas  was  first  made 
privy  counsellor,  moved  that  there  might 
be  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  realm  chosen 
for  certain  considerations.  The  body  of 
the  council  inclined  thereunto ;  Sir  Thomas 
More  opposed  it,  which  so  vexed  the 
haughty  cardinal,  that  he  said,  “Are  not 
you  ashamed,  who  are  the  meanest  man 
here,  to  dissent  from  so  many  honourable 
and  wise  personages  ?  you  prove  yourself 
a  plain  fool.”  Whereupon  Sir  Thomas 
replied,  44  Thanks  be  to  God  that  the 
king’s  majesty  hath  but  one  fool  in  his 
right  honourable  council.” 

When  he  was  lord  chancellor,  he  en¬ 
joined  a  gentleman  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  unto  a  poor  widow  whom  he  had 
oppressed.  The  gentleman  said,  44  Then 
I  do  hope  your  lordship  will  give  me  a 
long  day  to  pay  it.” — 44  You  shall  have 
your  request,  (said  Sir  Thomas ;)  Monday 
next  is  St.  Barnabas,  the  longest  day  in 
all  the  year  ;  pay  it  then,  or  else  you 
shall  kiss  the  Fleet.” 

Being  asked,  after  his  condemnation, 
and  before  his  execution,  whether  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  he  said,  44  Yea,  for  I 
thought  to  have  been  shaven,  but  now, 
seeing  I  die  so  shortly,  I  will  let  my 
beard  grow.” 

When  he  was  in  prison,  and  his  books 
and  papers  taken  from  him,  he  shut  his 
chamber-windows,  saying,  44  When  the 
wares  are  gone,  and  the  tools  taken  away, 
we  must  shut  up  shop.” 

When  he  went  to  be  executed,  a  certain 
woman  offered  him  a  cup  of  wine,  which 
he  refused,  saying, 44  Good  woman,  Christ 
in  his  passion  drank  gall  and  no  wine.” 

When  he  was  to  mount  the  scaffold, 
he  said  to  one  of  the  sheriffs,  44  I  pray 
thee  help  me  up,  as  for  my  coming  down, 
I  take  no  care.” 

When  the  hangman  (according  to  his 
custom)  requested  him  to  pardon  him  his 


death,  he  answered,  44  I  do  forgive  thee 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  one  thing  I  will 
tell  thee,  thou  wilt  never  have  honesty  in 
cutting  off  my  head,  my  neck  is  so  short.” 

When  Erasmus,  having  visited  Sir 
Thomas  More,  was  about  to  return  home, 
Sir  Thomas  lent  him  a  favourite  horse  to 
convey  him  to  the  coast ;  but,  instead  of 
returning  the  horse,  Erasmus  took  it  into 
Holland,  and,  in  return,  sent  More  the 
following  epigram : — 

Quod  mibi  dixisti 
De  Corpore  Chris 
Crede  quod  edas,  et  edis ; 

*  Sic  tibi  rescribo 
De  tuo  palfrido, 

Crede  quod  habeas,  et  babes. 

This  conveys  a  severe  satire  upon  the 
zeal  of  Sir  Thomas  for  that  miraculous 
dogma  of  the  Romish  church,  transub- 
stantiation.  A  smart  and  pithy  trans¬ 
lation  is  requested. 

&i)z  Contemporary  Crab  ell  cr. 


RECENT  EXCURSION  TO  MOUNT 
VESUVIUS. 

(From  a  Correspondent ,  in  Brewster's 
Journal.) 

We  left  Naples  about  eleven  a.m.,  and 
having  arrived  at  Resina,  found  Salvatore 
ready  to  accompany  us.  We  mounted 
asses,  and  after  a  long  ride  during  torrents 
of  rain,  reached  the  hermitage  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  at  one  o’clock.  The  road  so 
far  is  very  rugged,  with  many  detached 
fragments  of  lava  ;  but  the  great  bed  of 
the  latter  is  now  resuming  marks  of 
slight  verdure.  The  habitation  of  the 
monks  itself  is  placed  on  a  projection 
from  the  mountain  of  tufa  rock,  formed 
in  the  year  1779  by  the  eruption,  and 
lies  so  towards  the  crater,  that,  though 
the  lava  flows  on  both  sides,  the  eminence 
itself  is  left  untouched.  When  we  arrived 
here  the  weather  appeared  to  be  clearing, 
and,  as  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  ascend 
and  see  the  sun  set  from  the  top,  we  re¬ 
mained  some  time  with  the  holy  fathers, 
and  the  afternoon  answered  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  When  almost  fair,  we  set  off  and 
pursued  our  way  on  asses  towards  the  cone. 
Our  road  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  lay 
over  an  extensive  bed  of  lava,  partly 
formed  in  1822.  A  more  desolate  scene 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  ;  rugged,  rising 
grounds,  with  craggy,  convulsed  dells 
between,  all  formed  of  this  hard,  black, 
monotonous,  and  frightfully  romantic 
lava;  the  very  Tartarus  on  earth,  whether 
we  imagine  it  burning  with  sheets  of  li¬ 
quid  fire,  unquenchable  by  human  moans, 
and  rolling  down  its  dread,  resistless  tide, 
or  whether  we  see  its  wide  convulsed  re¬ 
mains,  its  indescribably  horrid,  desolate, 
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uninhabitable  aspect.  It  seems  as  it  the 
elements  of  nature  were  exposed  to  light, 
and  one  chaotic  spot  left  amidst  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  creation.  Passing  this  dreary 
tract,  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cone 
at  half-past  two,  where  we  left  our  beasts 
and  ascended  on  foot.  It  is  composed  of 
productions  of  the  volcano  itself,  and  the 
exterior  is  quite  coated  with  loose  cinders, 
which  render  the  ascent  very  laborious, 
as  you  often  sink  back  till  you  are  above 
the  ancle  in  these  loose  materials.  I  as¬ 
cended  it  in  forty  minutes.  When  we 
reached  the  brink  of  the  crater,  we  found 
it  full  of  smoke  and  fumes,  while  the 
strongest  sulphureous  smells  prevailed. 
We  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves  for 
some  time  in  a  hot  crevice,  where  we  left 
several  eggs  to  roast,  and  then  advanced 
round  the  south  brink  of  the  abyss,  and 
had  a  tolerably  easy  walk  for  about  half 
its  circumference,  during  which  we  heard 
occasionally  noises  like  thunder  proceed¬ 
ing  from  rocks  every  now  and  then  giving 
way  from  the  sides  in  vast  masses,  whose 
fall  is  reverberated  and  renewed  by  the 
echoes  of  the  vast  cavern.  At  length  the 
edge  of  the  crater  grew  much  lower,  form¬ 
ing  a  gap  in  the  side  of  the  cone  next  to 
Pompeii,  which  we  first  descended,  and 
then  scrambled  inwards  towards  the  centre 
of  the  mountain,  being  a  fall  on  the  whole 
of  1,000  feet. 

In  this  gulf  nature  presented  herself 
under  a  new  form,  and  all  was  unlike  the 
common  state  of  things.  We  were,  in 
truth,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where 
her  internal  riches  are  displayed  in  the 
wildest  manner.  The  steep  we  had  de¬ 
scended  was  composed  of  minerals  of  the 
most  singular,  yet  beautiful  description. 
The  heavy  morning  rains  were  rising  in 
steam  in  all  directions,  and  had  already 
awakened  each  sulphureous  crevice,  while 
almost  every  chink  in  the  ground  was  so 
hot,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
hand  the  least  time  upon  it.  But  this 
sensation  was  in  unison  with  the  objects 
around  ;  the  great  crater  of  the  volcano 
opening  its  convulsed  jaws  before  you, 
where  the  rude  lava  was  piled  in  every 
varied  form,  in  alternate  layers  with  poz- 
zulana  and  cinders.  Below  us  the  newly- 
formed  crater*  was  pouring  forth  its 
steamy  clouds,  and  at  every  growl  which 
labouring  nature  gave  from  below,  these 
volumes  burst  forth  with  renewed  fury. 
At  our  feet,  and  on  every  side,  were  deep 
beds  of  yellow  sulphur,  varying  in  colour 
from  the  deepest  red  orange,  occasioned 
by  ferruginous  mixture,  to  the  palest 
straw-colour,  where  alum  predominated  ; 

*  A  small  crater  burst  out  in  the  bottom  of 
the  large  one  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  This 
excursion  was  on  the  21st  of  November, 


and  beside  these,  white  depositions  of 
great  extent  and  depth,  which  are  lava 
decomposed  by  heat,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  softness.  Contrasted  with  these 
productions  of  beauty,  we  find  the  sterner 
formations  of  black  and  purple  porphyry, 
which  occasionally  assume  the  scarlet  hue 
from  the  extreme  action  of  heat ;  add  to 
this  the  sombre  grey  lava,  and  that  of  a 
green  colour  glittering  throughout  with 
micaceous  particles,  with  the  deep  brown 
volcanic  ashes,  and  you  will  have  a  com¬ 
bination  which,  for  grandeur  and  singu¬ 
larity,  must  be  almost  unparalleled.  It 
is  singular  enough,  that,  among  so  many 
sulphureous  fires,  we  should  have  suffered 
from  pinching  cold.  At  the  lowest  point 
to  which  we  went,  the  thermometer  stood 
at  43  10-2.  We  employed  ourselves  for 
a  considerable  time  in  collecting  the  finest 
specimens  we  could  obtain  of  the  above- 
mentioned  minerals.  We  then  retraced 
our  steps  in  this  descent,  which  proved 
considerably  laborious  ;  and  after  gaining 
the  top,  visited  a  crevice  a  little  way  down 
on  the  outside  of  the  cone,  opened  within 
the  last  forty  days,  which,  though  about 
one  finger  broad,  and  not  much  longer, 
admits  a  current  of  air  so  tremendously 
heated,  that,  on  laying  a  bunch  of  ferns 
quite  wet  with  the  morning’s  rain  upon 
it,  they  speedily  were  in  a  blaze.  Re¬ 
suming  the  edge  on  the  summit,  we  re¬ 
turned  the  way  we  came  to  the  top  of  the 
descending  path,  and  on  our  way  saw  the 
sun  set  in  a  very  splendid  manner,  illu¬ 
minating  the  distant  islands  of  Ischia  and 
Procida,  the  point  of  Misenum,  and  the 
bay  of  Baiae,  with  his  last  rays.  Having 
eaten  our  eggs,  we  descended  the  cone  ; 
being  rather  dark  I  made  no  particular 
haste  ;  but  on  a  former  occasion  I  went 
down  the  cone  with  great  satisfaction  in 
four  minutes.  Had  there  been  fewer 
stones  I  could  easily  have  gone  quicker. 
We  left  the  top  about  half-past  five,  and 
having  taken  our  cold  dinner  at  the  her¬ 
mitage,  we  descended  to  Resina  by  torch 
light,  and  reached  Naples  safely  at  half¬ 
past  eight  o’clock. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

ilubUc  journals. 

PRESENTIMENTS  OF  DEATH. 

To  say  that  those  bright,  rapid  flashes 
of  what  appears  prophetic  intelligence, 
named  'presentiment ,  are  produced  by  a 
latent  taint  of  superstition,  is  to  elude 
the  question.  They  have  been  confessed 
by  men  of  the  sternest  intellect — by  the 
sceptic  and  the  Christian,  the  hero  and 
the  poet — by  Bacon  ai;d  Johnson-— by 
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persons  of  the  most  dissimilar  character — 
oy  the  most  energetic  of  modern  men, 
and  by  the  highest  genius  of  modern 
limes.  Napoleon’s  faith  in  his  high  des¬ 
tiny,  his  peculiar  star ,  though  a  vague, 
appears  to  have  been  a  permanent  and 
even  an  influential  belief. 

Many  visible  presentiments  rest  upon 
authority  so  good  as  to  be  not  a  little 
troublesome  to  those  who  would  explain 
them  all  implicitly  on  natural  principles. 
The  well-known  story  related  of  Dr. 
Donne  by  his  affectionate  biographer, 
Isaac  Walton,  very  easily  admits  of  a 
natural  explanation.  In  France,  Donne, 
at  midnight,  saw  the  vision  of  his  wife, 
then  in  England,  pass  across  his  apart¬ 
ment,  carrying  in  her  arms  a  dead  infant. 
But  Donne  had  recently  left  his  wife, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  distress¬ 
ing,  and  in  spite  of  her  earnest  entreaties 
and  gloomy  forebodings  of  evil  from  his 
absence ;  and  her  superstitious  and  wo¬ 
manly  fears  increased  his  natural  appre¬ 
hensions  for  her  safety :  he  foresaw  a  very 
probable  event.  But,  embarking  on  a 
fine  morning  with  a  gay  bridal  party — all 
around  him  joy  and  hope — whence  arose 
the  feeling,  the  presentiment  soon  fatally 
accomplished,  which  made  a  pious  cler¬ 
gyman,  the  father  of  the  patriotic  Andrew 
Marvel,  throw  back  his  walking-stick  to 
the  land,  exclaiming,  as  the  boat  left  the 
shore,  “  Ho  !  for  heaven  I” 

Stories  of  supernatural  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  friends  at  a  distance  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  recollection  of  every  person, 
both  from  reading  and  conversation  ;  and 
that  the  solemn  presentiment  of  the  most 
awful  event  of  life  is  not  only  frequently 
entertained,  but  very  accurately  verified, 
must  have  been  observed  by  every  atten¬ 
dant  of  the  dying,  who,  as  they  approach 
the  confines  of  the  invisible  world,  will 
often,  with  inexplicable  exactness,  fix  the 
day  and  hour  of  final  dissolution.  This 
presentiment  of  the  hour  of  death  is  most 
generally  experienced  by  those  who,  best 
prepared  for  their  great  change,  are  calmly 
resigned  to  the  event  of  death  or  life,  and 
seldom  by  those  whose  agitated  and  fever¬ 
ish  minds  might  be  presumed  to  realize 
their  own  diseased  and  imaginary  fears. 
Where  shall  we  seek  for  an  explanation 
of  this  supernatural  impression,  or  of  this 
preternatural  acuteness  of  expiring  sense, 
if  we  refuse  that  of  the  poet : — 

“  I  hear  »  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay  ; 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away.” 

The  story  of  the  requiem  of  Mozart  is 
singular,  as  shewing  the  power  of  a  gloomy 
presentiment  in  realizing  itself  in  an  ener- 
*ated  mind  and  a  debilitated  frame.  But 


there  are  numerous  instances  of  heroes 
and  soldiers,  men  of  the  greatest  moral 
and  physical  courage,  who  have  fought 
bravely  in  many  fields,  entering  on  their 
last  battle  with  the  fixed  presentiment  of 
the  death  which  they  certainly  encoun¬ 
tered.  Brave  men  have  entertained  this 
foreboding  feeling  for  their  friends  and 
comrades,  and  have  seen  it  strangely  re¬ 
alized.  Our  own  Nelson,  who,  to  an 
active  and  energetic  mind,  united  a  warm 
and  enthusiastic  temperament,  whose  soul 
was  ever  feelingly  alive  to  every  impulse, 
had  not  only  the  avowed  presentiment  of 
death  as  strong  as  that  of  victory,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  the  battle-day  of 
Trafalgar,  but  after  having  kept  the  same 
station  watching  the  French  fleet  for 
many  months,  and  very  closely  for  weeks 
and  days,  he  entertained  the  firm  persua¬ 
sion  that  this  very  day,  the  anniversary 
of  a  festival  in  his  family  for  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  French,  was  to  be  the 
day  of  action.  The  combined  fleet  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  had  played  off 
and  on  for  nearly  two  years,  moved  at  last 
from  Cadiz,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle ; 
and,  on  the  day  he  foresaw,  Nelson  fought, 
conquered,  and  fell,  a.s  his  prophetic  feel¬ 
ings  had  predicted.  It  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  though  out  of  place,  as  a  proof  ot 
the  universality  of  this  foreboding  feeling, 
that  on  this  brave  man’s  taking  leave  oi 
his  wife  for  the  last  time  previous  to  his 
forming  that  infatuated  attachment,  which 
embittered  his  remaining  life,  and  sullied 
his  public  fame,  Lady  Nelson  experi¬ 
enced  that  strong  impulsive  feeling  oi 
impending  misfortune,  which  led  he.r  to 
anticipate  his  death,  but  which  was  inter¬ 
preted  to  her  mind  by  an  event  yet  more 
painful— the  alienation  of  his  affections, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  domestic 
peace.  The  circumstance  is  noticed  by 
Nelson’s  biographer,  Mr.  Southey. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  presentiment 
is  given  in  the  “  Life  of  Wolsey,”  by  his 
favourite  and  faithful  attendant,  Caven¬ 
dish.  The  unfortunate  prelate,  when 
seized  with  his  last  fatal  illness  on  his 
journey  to  London,  predicted,  or  prophe¬ 
sied,  his  own  death  at  eight  o’clock  of  a 
particular  day.  The  chime  struck  as  he 
breathed  his  last — and  his1  attendants, 
remembering  his  prediction,  gazed  on 
each  other.  The  “  Memoirs  of  Bayard,” 
written  by  the  Loyal  Servant,  record  a 
very  striking  prediction  of  the  death  ol 
this  illustrious  knight  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna  remarkably  fulfilled  *  and  Sully 
relates  an  instance  of  a  presentiment  of 
death  experienced  by  the  “fair  Gabrielle,” 
the  beloved  mistress  of  Henry  IV.,  which 
appears  to 'have  even  affected  the  cool, 
sensible,  and  faithful  minister  whom  hei 
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power  over  the  king  had  so  often  vexed. 
— The  king,  who  was  not  willing  to 
incur  the  censure  of  keeping  this  lady 
with  him  during  the  Easter  holidays,  en¬ 
treated  her  to  leave  him  to  spend  them  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  to  return  herself  to 
Paris.  Madame  de  Beaufort  received 
this  order  with  tears  ;  it  was  still  worse 
when  they  c&me  to  part :  Henry,  on  his 
side,  more  passionately  fond  than  ever  of 
this  lady,  who  had  already  brought  him 
two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  named  Hen¬ 
rietta,  did  himself  equal  violence.  He 
conducted  her  half-way  to  Paris  ;  and 
although  they  proposed  only  an  absence 
of  a  few  days,  yet  they  dreaded  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  parting,  as  if  it  had  been  for  a 
much  longer  time.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  faith  to  presages,  will  lay 
some  stress  upon  this  relation.  The  two 
lovers  renewed  their  parting  endearments, 
and  in  every  thing  they  said  to  each  othei 
at  that  moment,  some  people  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  find  proof  of  those  presages  of 
an  inevitable  fate. 

Madame  de  Beaufort  spoke  to  the 
king  as  if  for  the  last  time  ;  she  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  her  children,  her  house 
of  Monceaux,  and  her  domestics  ;  the 
king  listened  to  her,  but  instead  of  com¬ 
forting  her,  gave  way  to  a  sympathizing 
grief.  Again  they  took  leave  of  each 
other,  and  a  secret  emotion  again  drew 
them  to  each  other’s  arms.  Henry  would 
not  so  easily  have  torn  himself  from  her, 
if  the  Marshal  d’Ornano.  Roque)  ure,  and 
Frontenac,  had  not  taken  him  away  by 
force.  At  length  they  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  to  Fontainebleau  ;  and  the 
last  words  he  said  were  to  recommend  his 
mistress  to  La  Varenne,  with  orders  to 
provide  every  thing  she  wanted,  and  to 
conduct  her  safely  to  the  house  of  Zamet, 
to  whom  he  had  chosen  to  confide  the 
care  of  a  person  so  dear  to  him.” 

Her  presentiment  was  realized,  for  she 
aied  a  few  days  after  she  had  parted  from 
the  king. 

The  omens  and  forebodings  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  himself, 
are  quite  too  marvellous  to  be  of  much 
weight.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
warnings  given  by  those  beautiful  little 
dogs  whom  this  popular  monarch — who 
seemed  endowed  by  nature  with  the  rare 
quality  of  attaching  every  living  thing 
that  came  near  him— used  to  fondle  and 
play  with,  is  one  of  those  relations  which 
imagination  loves  to  entertain  in  despite 
of  reason  and  probability.  But  the  grave 
narrative  of  Marshal  Bassompierre  is  en¬ 
titled  to  more  attention.  It  proves  that 
Henry,  who  was  far  superior  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  superstitions  that  influenced  many  of 
his  courtiers,  possessed,  with  other  high 
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mental  qualities,  much  of  the  quick  in¬ 
tuitive  perception  inseparable  from  acute 
and  energetic  minds.  The  state  of  this 
monarch’s  mind  places  the  doctrine  of 
presentiment  in  its  true  and  rational  light. 
On  the  May-pole  planted  in  the  court  of 
the  Louvre  falling  down  from  no  appa¬ 
rent  cause,  a  fewr  days  before  his  assassi¬ 
nation,  a  gloomy  conversation  arose  among 
the  courtiers  about  this  disastrous  omen. 

44  You  are  fools,”  said  Henry,  who 
overheard  them,  44  to  amuse  yourselves 
with  prognostics.  Learn  from  me  never 
for  the  future  to  care  about  omens  and 
predictions,  which  are  vain  and  frivolous. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  all  the  astrolo¬ 
gers  and  quacks  have  predicted  every  year 
that  I  should  be  killed.  In  the  year 
when  1  do  actually  die,  all  the  presages 
that  occurred  in  the  course  of  it  will  be 
remarked  and  put  into  histories ;  and 
those  who  predicted  my  death  will  be 
thought  great  and  wonderful  persons, 
while  nothing  will  be  said  of  the  omens 
of  preceding  years.” 

It  was  in  this  manner  Henry  regarded 
prediction,  even  while  he  had  a  strong 
presentiment  of  his  own  murder,  and  of 
the  manner  of  its  accomplishment.  About 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  journey  into  Germany. 

44  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  Bassom¬ 
pierre,”  he  said,  44  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  I  am  going  into  Germany.” 

44  Several  times,”  continues  Bassom¬ 
pierre,  44  he  said  to  me,  and  to  others 
also,  4 1  think  I  shall  die  soon  ”  and 
the  day  before  his  death,  after  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  queen,  when  he  seemed  in 
very  high  spirits,  this  was  repeated  to 
Bassompierre  and  the  Due  de  Guise. 

44  My  God  !  sire,”  said  one  of  the 
courtiers,  will  you  never  cease  to  afflict 
us  by  saying  you  will  soori  die  ?  These 
are  not  good  words  to  utter.” 

44  Yet,  though  this  great  and  wise  king 
had  no  superstition,  and  laughed  at  omens 
and  divinations,”  continues  the  marshal, 
44  he  not  only,  by  a  particular  sort  of  in¬ 
spiration,  foresaw  his  death,  but  even  the 
manner  of  it,  and  the  place  where  he 
should  be  killed.  He  had  always  the 
apprehension  of  being  killed  in  his  car¬ 
riage  by  some  melancholy  madman. 
Those  who  rode  with  him  will  testify,  as 
I  can,  to  have  heard  him  say,  that  there 
was  no  place  more  dangerous  than  that, 
to  be  attacked  and  wounded,  and  that  the 
only  men  he  had  to  beware  of  were  gloomy 
madmen  ;  for  no  wise  man  would  under¬ 
take  such  an  action.” 

It  would  scarcely  be  a  fair  instance  of 
presentiment  to  mention  that  Swift,  a  man 
of  the  most  unbending  and  masculine  un¬ 
derstanding,  through  his  whole  life  fore- 
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boded  the  gloomy  and  furious  madness  in 
which  he  ended  his  days.  To  a  mind  so 
acute,  bodily  complaints,  and  the  obvious 
tendencies  of  a  violent  temper,  might 
have  made  this  appear  no  improbable 
event ;  but  it  is  more  remarkable  that  the 
dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  of  a  character  so 
decided  and  thorough-going,  should  have 
kept  the  letter  announcing  the  sudden 
death  of  his  friend  Gay  in  England,  in 
his  pocket,  unopened,  for  some  days, 
from  the  presentiment  that  it  contained 
intelligence  of  some  heavy  misfortune. 

Blackwood' s  Magazine . 
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A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

Emblem  of  eternity, 

Unbeginning,  endless  Sea! 

Let  me  launch  my  Soul  on  thee. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  noroar. 
Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 
Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

By  a  single  glance  of  thought 
Thy  whole  realm's  before  me  brought 
Like  the  universe,  from  naught. 

All  thine  aspects  now  1  view, 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  knew ; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  power’s  subdue  , 

All  thy  voices  now  I  hear  ; 

Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  fear. 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

All  thy  wonders  are  reveal’d ; 

,  Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field  ! 

From  the  birth  of  nature  seal’d. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now, 

Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Eager  fancy,  uneonfined, 

In  a  voyage  of  the  mind, 

Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  plain ; 
There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole 
Thence  set  out,  my  venturous  soul ! 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild. 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled  ; 

Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child ; — 

And  the  wildernesses  drear 
To  the  native’s  heart  are  dear; 

All  life’s  charities  dwell  here. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  roar, 
Devastating  all  before. 


Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  coves, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves. 
Feasts  and  fights,  and  laughs  and  love 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O’er  Canadian,  woods  and  lakes ; 
—These  my  spirit  soon  forsakes. 

Land  of  exiled  Liberty, 

Where  our  fathers  once  were  free. 
Brave  New  England,  hail  to  thee  ! 

Pennsylvania,  while  thy  flood 
Waters  fields  unbought  with  blood, 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold, 

Like  the’  Hesperides  of  old, 

— Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold  ! 

No— a  curse  is  on  the  soil, 

Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoil. 

Horror-struck,  I  turn  away, 

Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay; 
Slavery  there  hath  lost  the  day. 

Loud  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke ; 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke. 

Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 

South  America  expands 
Mountain-forests,  river-lands, 

And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise, 

Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes; 
Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan’s  straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates. 
What  a  spectacle  awaits ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 

— Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield. 

For  the  cross  is  in  the  field, 

And  the  light  of  life  reveal’d. 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts, 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts. 

And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening’s  downward  star, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora’s  car. 

Pale  Siberia’s  deserts  shun. 

From  Eamschatka’s  headlands  run. 
South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 

With  bewilder’d  thought  I  scan, 
—They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  And 
Formsunchanging,  stagnant  mind; 
And  the  same  they  leave  behind. 

Lo !  the  easte  rn  Cyclades, 
Phoenix-nests,  acd  halcyon-seas; 

But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

Pass  we  lowjxew  Holland’s  shoals, 

W  here  no  ample  river  rolls ; 

—World  of  undiscover’d  souls 
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Bring  them  forth  ; — ’tis  heaven’s  decree; 
Man,  assert  thy  dignity  ; 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 

Either  India  next  is  seen. 

With  the  Ganges  stretch’d  between; 

Ah  !  what  horrors  here  have  been. 

War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came; 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  flame, 

Won  an  empire,— lost  her  name. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored. 

Law  and  justice  wield  her  sword, 

And  her  God  be  here  adored. 

By  the  gulph  of  Persia  sail, 

VVhere  the  true-love  nightingale 
Woos  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  charge  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees, 

On  I  press  o’er  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  storms,  thy  spectre’s  fled. 

And  the  Angel  Hope,  instead. 

Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head. 

Where  thy  Table-mountain  stands, 
Barbarous  hordes,  from  dreary  sands. 
Bless  the  sight,  w  ith  lifted  hands. 

St.  Helena’s  dungeon-keep 
Scowls  defiance  o’er  the  deep ; 

There  a  hero’s  relics  sleep. 

Who  he  was,  and  how  he  fell, 

Europe,  Asia,  Africtell; 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dwell. 

But,  henceforth,  till  nature  dies. 

These  three  simple  words  comprise 
All  the  future — “  here  he  lies.” 

Mammon’s  plague-ships  throng  the  waves  ; 
Oh  !  ’twere  mercy  to  the  slaves. 

Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves. 

Not  for  all  the  gems  and  gold. 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold, 
Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold, — 

Land  of  negroes  !  would  1  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  to  share, 

Or  its  infamy  to  spare. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand. 

Sentinels  of  sea  and  land; 

Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Where  at  Cato’s  word  of  fate, 

Fell  the  Carthaginian  state. 

And  where  exiled  Marius  sate : — 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors; 

Ha !  the  pirates  seize  their  oars : 

— Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm, 

Other  floods  than  Nile’s  o’erwhelm, 

— Slaves  turn’d  despots  hold  the  helm. 

Judah’s  cities  are  forlorn, 

Lebanon  and  Carmel  shorn, 

Zion  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

Greece,  tbine  ancient  lamp  is  spent ; 
Thou  art  thine  own  monument; 

But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 


And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing, 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring. 
Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud; 

Ihy  refulgent  head  is  bow’d: 

Rome,  in  ruins  lovely  still. 

From  her  Capitolian  hill. 

Bids  thee,  mourner,  weep  thy  fill. 

Yet  w  here  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  veins; 
—Look  well,  tyrants,  to  your  chains. 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance, 

Spain,  tby  lofty  front  advance, 

Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lance. 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye. 

Giant  Bigotry  shall  fly  : 

At  thy  voice,  Oppression  die., 

Lusitania,  from  the  dust. 

Shake  thy  locks ;  thy  cause  is  just. 
Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trust. 

France,  I  hurry  from  thy  shore  ; 

Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore ; 

Thou  art  new-born  France  no  more. 

Great  thou  wast,  and  who  like  thee  ? 
Then  mad-drunk  with  liberty  ; 

Now,— thou’rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  blast  ; 

One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 
Sweden,  Russia  all  is  past. 

Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay; 
Germany,  beware  the  day, 

When  thy  Schoolmen  bear  the  sway. 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly. 

Fairest  Isle  beneath  the  sky. 

To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye  ! 

I  have  seen  them,  one  by  one, 

Every  shore  beneath  the  sun, 

And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

While  I  hid  them  all  be  blest; 

Britain,  thou’rt  my  home — my  rest; 

— My  own  land,  I  love  thee  best. 

The  Amulet. 


PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Lord  Byron’s  face  was  handsome; 
eminently  so  in  some  respects.  He  had 
a  mouth  and  chin  fit  for  Apollo  ;  and 
when  I  first  knew  him,  there  were  both 
lightness  and  energy  all  over  his  aspect. 
But  his  countenance  did  not  improve 
with  age,  and  there  were  always  some 
defects  in  it.  The  jaw  was  too  big  for 
the  upper  part.  It  had  all  the  wilfulness 
of  a  despot  in  it.  The  animal  predomi¬ 
nated  over  the  intellectual  part  of  his 
head,  inasmuch  as  the  face  altogether  was 
large  in  proportion  to  the  skull.  The 
eyes  also  were  set  too  near  one  another ; 
and  the  nose,  though  handsome  in  itself, 
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had  the  appearance,  when  you  saw  it 
closely  in  front,  of  being  grafted  on  the 
face,  rather  than  growing  properly  out  of 
it.  His  person  was  very  handsome, 
though  terminating  in  lameness,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  fat  and  effeminacy  ;  which  makes 
me  remember  what  a  hostile  fair  one  ob¬ 
jected  to  him,  namely,  that  he  had  little 
beard ;  a  fault  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  thought  by  another  lady,  not  hostile, 
to  add  to  the  divinity  of  his  aspect, — 
imberbis  Apollo.  His  lameness  was  only 
in  one  foot,  the  left ;  and  it  was  so  little 
visible  to  casual  notice,  that  as  he  lounged 
about  a  room  (which  he  did  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  screen  it)  it  was  hardly  per¬ 
ceivable.  But  it  was  a  real  and  even  a 
sore  lameness.  Much  walking  upon  it 
fevered  and  hurt  it.  It  was  a  shrunken 
foot,  a  little  twisted.  This  defect  un¬ 
questionably  mortified  him  exceedingly, 
and  helped  to  put  sarcasm  and  misan¬ 
thropy  into  his  taste  of  life.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  usual  thoughtlessness  of  school¬ 
boys  made  him  feel  it  bitterly  at  Harrow. 
He  Vould  wake,  and  find  his  leg  in  a 
tub  of  water.  The  reader  will  see  (here¬ 
after)  how  he  felt  it,  whenever  it  was 
libelled;  and  in  Italy,  the  only  time  I 
ever  knew  it  mentioned,  he  did  not  like 
the  subject,  and  hastened  to  change  it. 
His  handsome  person  so  far  rendered  the 
misfortune  greater,  as  it  pictured  to  him 
all  the  occasions  on  which  he  might  have 
figured  in  the  eyes  of  company ;  and 
doubtless  this  was  a  great  reason,  why  he 
had  no  better  address.  On  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  losing  him  any  real  re¬ 
gard  or  admiration,  his  lameness  gave  a 
touching  character  to  both. 

He  had  a  delicate  white  hand,  of  which 
he  was  proud ;  and  he  attracted  attention 
to  it,  by  rings.  He  thought  a  hand  of 
this  description  almost  the  only  mark 
remaining  now-a-days  of  a  gentleman ; 
of  which  it  certainly  is  not,  nor  of  a  lady 
either ;  though  a  coarse  one  implies  handi¬ 
work.  He  often  appeared  holding  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  upon  which  his  jewelled  fingers 
lay  embedded,  as  in  a  picture.  He  was 
a&  fond  of  fine  linen,  as  a  Quaker  ;  and 
had  the  remnant  of  his  hair  oiled  and 
trimmed  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  Sarda- 
napalus.  The  visible  character  to  which 
this  effeminacy  gave  rise,  appears  to  have 
indicated  itself  as  early  as  his  travels  in 
the  Levant,  where  the  Grand  Signior  is 
said  to  have  taken  him  for  a  woman  in 
disguise. 

But  he  had  tastes  of  a  more  masculine 
description.  He  was  fond  of  swimming 
to  the  last,  and  used  to  push  out  to  a 
good  distance  in  the  gulph  of  Genoa., 
He  was  also  a  good  horseman  ;  and  he 
liked  to  have  a  great  dog  or  two  about 


him,  which  is  not  a  habit  observable  in 
timid  men.  Yet  I  doubt  greatly  whether 
he  was  a  man  of  courage.  I  suspect, 
that  personal  anxiety,  coming  upon  a 
constitution  unwisely  treated,  had  no 
small  hand  in  hastening  his  death  in 
Greece. 

The  story  of  his  bold  behaviour  at  sea 
in  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  of  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ley’s  timidity,  is  just  reversing  what  I 
conceive  would  have  been  the  real  state 
of  the  matter,  had  the  voyage  taken  place. 
The  account  is  an  impudent  fiction.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  he  volunteered  voyages  by  sea, 
when  he  might  have  eschewed  them  :  and 
yet  the  same  man  never  got  into  a  coach 
without  being  afraid.  In  short,  he  was 
the  contradiction  his  father  and  mother 
had  made  him.  To  lump  together  some 
more  of  his  personal  habits,  in  the  style 
of  old  Aubrey,  he  spelt  affectedly,  swore 
somewhat,  had  the  Northumbrian  burr 
in  his  speech,  did  not  like  to  see  women 
eat,  and  would  merrily  say  that  he  had 
another  reason  for  not  liking  to  dine  with 
them  ;  which  was,  that  they  always  had 
the  wings  of  the  chicken. — Lord  Byron 
and  some  of  his  Contemporaries. 


Arcana  of  Science. 


Climate. 

In  many  natural  operations,  the  con¬ 
version  of  water  into  vapour,  and  the 
condensation  of  vapour,  in  the  form  of 
dew  and  rain,  is  a  process  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  tends  to  the  equalization 
of  temperature  over  the  globe.  The  va¬ 
pour  from  the  earth’s  surface  having  been 
carried  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
becomes  condensed  in  the  form  of  snow 
on  the  mountain  tops,  and  other  portions 
of  vapour  again  descend  in  the  form  of 
rain  and  dew,  to  give  fertility  to  the  soil, 
and  equalization  to  the  temperature  of  the 
earth. — Brande's  Lectures. 

Cotton  Rope . 

An  American  paper  states,  that  an  in¬ 
dividual,  of  Rhode  Island,  has  recently 
received  a  premium,  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Manufactures  in  that  State,  for  making 
cotton  cord  lines.  It  is  stated,  that  they 
out-last  the  hempen  lines  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  inventor  thinks 
that  cotton  cables  would  be  more  durable 
than  hempen,  being  much  finer,  and 
many  thousands  twined  together  would 
be  stronger;  and  there  being  no  tar  in 
the  cotton,  and  the  weight  only  half  for 
the  same  strength  of  rope  it  can  evi¬ 
dently  be  afforded  cheaper. 
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The  Ostrich. 

In  some  of  our  books  of  natural  history 
it  w  stated,  that  the  heart  and  lungs  of 
this  bird  are  separated  by  a  diaphragm  ; 
but  Mr.  Brookes,  in  a  recent  lecture  at 
the  Zoological  Society,  on  the  ostrich 
which  was  lately  dissected  there,  stated, 
that  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  not 
separated  by  a  diaphragm  ;  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  which  he  exhibited  of  the  bird  con¬ 
firmed  his  statement.  He  also  stated,  as 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  intestinal  ca¬ 
nal  of  the  ostrich  was  generally  about 
eighty  feet  in  length,  while  that  of  the 
Cassowary  was  considerably  shorter.  The 
rings  in  the  trachea  of  this  bird  exceed 
two  hundred  in  number;  its  height  was 
more  than  nine  feet.  This  bird  was  a  fe¬ 
male,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  his  Majesty  for  about  two  years  ;  it 
died  of  obesity,  and,  from  its  appearance, 
its  weight  must  have  been,  it  is  presumed, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Many  gentlemen  partook  of  the  flesh.  It 
has  two  stomachs ;  the  first  is  muscular, 
and  appears  to  act  by  trituration  ;  in  the 
other,  there  is  a  gastric  liquor.— -Jen¬ 
nings's  Ovnithologia. 

Fossil  Plants 

A  discovery  has  recently  been  made, 
near  Scarborough,  in  Grysthorp  Bay,  of 
a  large  deposit  of  fossil  plants,  of  the 
coal  formation,  presenting  many  varieties 
hitherto  undescribed,  and  differing  essen¬ 
tially  from  those  of  the  Newcastle  field. 
They  occur  in  slate  clay,  alternating  with 
clay,  iron,  stone,  and  a  thin  seam  of  coal, 
about  half-way  below  the  highwater 
mark,  and  are  principally  stems  and 
leafy  impressions  of  tropical  ferns,  some 
finely  permeated,  and  nearly  resembling 
the  indigenous  species  of  polypodium  ; 
others,  again,  the  asplenium,  and  have 
occasionally  been  found  in  distinct  fructi¬ 
fications.  Another  species,  apparently  one 
of  the  gramina,  is  scarcely  fossilized,  re¬ 
taining,  when  separated  in  small  frag¬ 
ments  from  its  stony  bed,  considerable 
elasticity  and  combustibility.  Several 
of  the  specimens  of  the  frondescent  ferns 
are  of  large  size,  and  uncommon  beauty. 

'Mining. 

Mules  employed  at  the  amalgamating 
mines  in  Mexico,  are  opened  after  death, 
and  from  two  to  seven  pounds  of  silver 
are  often  taken  out  of  their  stomachs.  A 
writer  in  Silliman’s  Journal  says  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  specimen,  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  white. 


STfrc  iioUeltst.  v 

THE  WONDERFUL  TUNE. 

Maurice  Connor  was  the  king,  and 
that’s  no  small  word,  of  all  the  pipers  hr 
Munster.  He  could  play  jig  and  planxty 
without  end,  and  Ollistrum’s  March,  and 
the  Eagle’s  Whistle,  and  the  Hen’s  Con¬ 
cert,  and  odd  tunes  of  every  sort  and  kind. 
But  he  knew  one,  far  more  surprising 
than  the  rest,  which  had  in  it  the  power 
to  set  everything,  dead  or  alive,  dancing. 

In  'what  way  he  learned  it  is  beyond 
my  knowledge,  for  he  was  mighty  cau¬ 
tious  about  telling  how  he  came  by  so 
wonderful  a  tune.  At  the  very  first  note 
of  that  tune,  the  brogues  began  shaking 
upon  the  feet  of  all  who  heard  it — old  or 
young,  it  mattered  not — just  as  if  their 
brogues  had  the  ague ;  then  the  feet  began 
going — going — going  from  under  them, 
and  at  last  up  and  away  with  them, 
dancing  like  mad ! — whisking  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  like  a  straw  in  a  storm — 
there  was  no  halting  while  the  music 
lasted  ! 

Not  a  fair,  nor  a  wedding,  nor  a  patron 
in  the  seven  parishes  round,  was  counted 
worth  the  speaking  of  without  46  blind 
Maurice  and  his  pipes.’’  His  mother, 
poor  woman,  used  to  lead  him  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  just  like  a  dog. 

Down  through  Iveragh — a  place  that 
ought  to  be  proud  of  itself,  for  ’tis  Daniel 
O’Connel’s  country  —  Maurice  Connor 
and  his  mother  were  taking  their  rounds. 
Beyond  all  other  places  Iveragh  is  the 
place  for  stormy  coast  and  steep  moun¬ 
tains  :  as  proper  a  spot  it  is  as  any  in 
Ireland  to  get  yourself  drowned,  or  your 
neck  broken  on  the  land,  should  you 
prefer  that.  But,  notwithstanding,  in 
Ballinskellig  Bay  there  is  a  neat  bit  of 
ground,  well  fitted  for  diversion,  and 
down  from  it,  towards  the  water,  is  a 
clean,  smooth  piece  of  strand —  the  dead 
image  of  a  calm  summer’s  sea  on  a  moon¬ 
light  night,  with  just  the  curl  of  the  small 
waves  upon  it. 

Here  it  was  that  Maurice’s  music  had 
brought  from  all  parts  a  great  gathering 
of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women 
— O  the  darlints  ! — for  ’twas  not  every 
day  the  strand  of  Trafraska  was  stirred 
up  by  the  voice  of  a  bagpipe.  The  dance 
began  ;  and  as  pretty  a  rinkafadda  it  was 
as  ever  was  danced.  44  Brave  music,” 
said  everybody,  44  and  well  done,”  when 
Maurice  stopped. 

“  More  power  to  your  elbow,  Maurice, 
and  a  fair  wind  in  the  bellows,”  cried 
Paddy  Dorman,  a  hump-backed  dancing- 
master,  who  was  there  to  keep  order 
44  ’Tis  a  pity,”  said  he,  44  if  we’d  let  the 
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piper  run  dry  after  such  music  ;  ’twoulu. 
be  a  disgrace  to  Iveragh,  that  didn’t  come 
on  it  since  the  week  of  the  three  Sundays.” 
So,  as  well  became  him,  for  he  was  al¬ 
ways  a  decent  man,  says  he :  44  Did  you 
drink,  piper  ?” 

44  I  will,  sir,”  says  Maurice,  answering 
the  question  on  the  safe  side,  for  you 
never  yet  knew  piper  or  schoolmaster  who 
refused  his  drink. 

44  What  will  you  drink,  Maurice  ?” 
says  Paddy. 

44  I’m  no  ways  particular,”  says  Mau¬ 
rice  ;  n  I  drink  anything,  and  give  Grod 
thanks,  barring  raw  water  :  but  if  ’tis  all 
the  same  to  you,  mister  Dorman,  may  be 
you  wouldn’t  lend  me  the  loan  of  a  glass 
of  whiskey.” 

44  I’ve  no  glass,  Maurice,”  said  Paddy; 
44  I’ve  only  the  bottle.” 

44  Let  that  be  no  hindrance,”  answered 
Maurice  ;  44  my  mouth  just  holds  a  glass 
to  the  drop ;  often  I’ve  tried  it,  sure.” 

So  Paddy  Dorman  trusted  him  with 
the  bottle — more  fool  was  he  ;  and,  to 
his  cost,  he  found  that  though  Maurice’s 
mouth  might  not  hold  more  than  the 
glass  at  one  time,  yet,  owing  to  the  hole 
in  his  throat,  it  took  many  a  filling. 

44  That  was  no  bad  whiskey,  neither,” 
says  Maurice,  handing  back  the  empty 
bottle. 

44  By  the  holy  frost,  then !”  says  Paddy, 
’tis  but  could  comfort  there’s  in  that 
bottle  now  ;  and  ’tis  your  word  we  must 
take  for  the  strength  of  the  whiskey,  for 
you’ve  left  us  no  sample  to  judge  by 
and  to  be  sure  Maurice  had  not. 

Now  I  need  not  tell  any  gentleman  or 
lady  with  common  understanding,  that  if 
he  or  she  was  to  drink  an  honest  bottle 
of  whiskey  at  one  pull,  it  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  drinking  a  bottle  of  water  ; 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I 
never  knew  more  than  five  men  who  could 
do  so  without  being  overtaken  by  the 
liquor.  Of  these  Maurice  Connor  was 
not  one,  though  he  had  a  stiff  head 
enough  of  his  own — he  was  fairly  tipsy. 
Don’t  think  I  blame  him  for  it ;  ’tis 
often  a  good  man’s  case ;  but  true  is  the 
word  that  says,  44  when  liquor’s  in  sense 
is  out and  puff,  at  a  breath,  before  you 
could  say  44  Lord,  save  us !”  out  he 
.  lasted  his  wonderful  tune. 

’Twas  really  then  beyond  all  belief  or 
telling  the  dancing.  Maurice  himself 
could  not  keep  quiet ;  staggering  now  on 
one  leg,  now  on  the  other,  and  rolling 
about  like  a  ship  in  a  cross  sea,  trying  to 
humour  the  tune.  There  was  his  mother 
too,  moving  her  old  bones  as  light  as  the 
youngest  girl  of  them  all ;  but  her  danc¬ 
ing,  no,  nor  the  dancing  of  all  the  rest^ 
is  not  worthy  the  speaking  about  to  the 


work  that  was  going  on  down  upoij  the 
strand.  Every  inch  of  it  covered  with  all 
manner  of  fish  jumping  and  plunging 
about  to  the  music,  and  every  moment 
more  and  more  would  tumble  in  and  out 
of  the  water,  charmed  by  the  wonderful 
tune.  Crabs  of  monstrous  size  spun 
round  and  round  on  one  claw  with  the 
nimbleness  of  a  dancing-master,  and 
twirled  and  tossed  their  other  claws  about 
like  limbs  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 
It  was  a  sight  surprising  to  behold.  But 
perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  father 
Florence  Conry,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  a 
great  Irish  poet ;  bolg  an  ddna ,  as  they 
used  to  call  him — a  wallet  of  poems.  If 
you  have  not,  he  was  as  pleasant  a  man 
as  one  would  wish  to  drink  with  of  a  hot 
summer’s  day  ;  and  he  has  rhymed  out 
all  about  the  dancing  fishes  so  neatly, 
that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  not  to 
give  you  his  verses  ;  so  here’s  my  hand 
at  an  upset  of  them  into  English  : 

The  big  seals  in  motion. 

Like  waves  of  the  ocean, , 

Or  gouty  feet  prancing, 

Came  heading  the  gayfisn. 

Crabs,  lobsters,  and  cray  fish. 
Determined  on  dancing. 

The  sweet  sounds  they  follow’d. 

The  gasping  cod  swallow’d ; 

’Twas  wonderful,  really  ! 

And  turbot  and  flounder, 

’Mid  fish  that  were  rounder, 

Just  caper’d  as  gaily. 

John-dories  came  tripping  ; 

Dull  hake  by  their  skipping 
To  frisk  it  seem’d  given  ; 

Bright  mackerel  went  springing. 

Like  small  rainbows  winging 
Their  flight  up  to  heaven. 

The  whitiaer  and  haddock 
J^eft  salt  water  paddock 
This  dance  to  be  putin  : 

Where  skate.with  flat  faces 
Edged  out  some  odd  plaices  ; 

But  soles  kept  their  footing. 

Sprats  and  herrings  in  powers 
Of  silvery  showers 
All  number  out-number ’d  ; 

And  great  ling  so  lengthy 
Were  there  in  such  plenty 
The  shore  was  encumber’d. 

The  scollop  and  oyster 
Their  two  shells  did  roister, 

Like  castanets  fitting , 

While  limpeds  moved  clearly. 

And  rocks  very  nearly 

With  laughter  were  splitting. 

Never  was  such  an  ullabulloo  in  this 
world,  before  or  since;  ’twas  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  were  coming  together  ;  and  all 
out  of  Maurice  Connor’s  wonderful  tune ! 

In  the  height  of  all  these  doings,  what 
should  there  be  dancing  among  the  out¬ 
landish  set  of  fishes  but  a  beautiful  young 
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woman — as  beautiful  as  the  dawn  of  day ! 
She  had  a  cocked-hat  upon  her  head ; 
from  under  it  her  long  green  hair — just 
the  colour  of  the  sea — fell  down  behind, 
without  hindrance  to  her  dancing.  Her 
teeth  were  like  rows  of  pearl ;  ner  lips 
for  all  the  world  looked  like  red  coral ; 
and  she  had  an  elegant  gown,  as  white  as 
the  foam  of  the  wave,  with  little  rows  of 
purple  and  red  sea-weeds  settled  out  upon 
it ;  for  you  never  yet  saw  a  lady,  under 
the  water  or  over  the  water,  who  had  not 
a  good  notion  of  dressing  herself  out. 

Up  she  danced  at  last  to  Maurice,  who 
was  flinging  his  feet  from  under  him  as 
fast  as  hops — for  nothing  in  this  world 
could  keep  still  while  that  tune  of  his 
was  going  on — and  says  she  to  him, 
chanting  it  out  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as 
honey — 

I'm  a  lady  of  honout 
Who  live  in  the  sea ; 

Come  down,  Maurice  Connor, 

,/Vnd  be  married  to  me. 

Silver  plates  and  gold  dishes 
You  shall  have,  and  shall  be- 

The  king  of  the  fishes, 

When  you’re  married  to  me.’ 

Drink  was  strong  in  Maurice’s  head,  and 
out  he  chanted  in  return  for  her  great 
civility.  It  is  not  every  lady,  may  be, 
that  would  be  after  making  such  an  offer 
to  a  blind  piper  ;  therefore  ’twas  only 
right  in  him  to  give  her  as  good  as  she 
gave  herself — so  says  Maurice, 

“  I’m  obliged  to  you,  maoam  : 

Off  a  gold  dish  or  plate, 

Tf  a  king,  and  I  had  ’em, 
could  dine  in  great  state. 

With  your  own  father’s  daughter 
I’d  be  sure  to  agree; 

But  to  drink  the  salt  water 
Wouldn’t  do  so  with  me 

The  lady  looked  at  him  quite  amazed, 
and  swinging  her  head  from  side  to  side 
like  a  great  scholar,  “  Well,”  says  she, 
“  Maurice,  if  you’re  not  a  poet,  where  is 
poetry  to  be  found  ?” 

In  this  way  they  kept  on  at  it,  framing 
high  compliments ;  one  answering  the 
other,  and  their  feet  going  with  the  music 
as  fast  as  their  tongues.  All  the  fish  kept 
dancing  too  :  Maurice  heard  the  clatter 
and  was  afraid  to  stop  playing  lest  it 
might  be  displeasing  to  the  fish,  and  not 
knowing  what  so  many  of  them  may  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  do  to  him  if  they 
got  vexed. 

Well,  the  lady  witti  tne  green  hair 
kept  on  coaxing  of  Maurice  with  soft 
speeches,  till  at  last  she  overpersuaded 
him  to  promise  to  marry  her,  and  be  king 
over  the  fishes  great  and  small.  Maurice 
was  well  fitted  to  be  their  king,  if  they 


wanted  one  that  could  make  them  dance ; 
and  he  surely  would  drink,  barring  the 
salt  water,  with  any  fish  of  them  all. 

When  Maurice’s  mother  saw  him, 
with  that  unnatural  thing  in  the  form  of 
a  green-haired  lady  as  his  guide,  and  he 
and  she  dancing  down  together  so  lovingly 
to  the  water’s  edge,  through  the  thick  of 
the  fishes,  she  called  out  after  him  to  stop 
and  come  back.  u  Oh,  then,”  says  she, 
“  as  if  I  was  not  widow  enough  before, 
there  he  is  going  away  from  me  to  be 
marritd  to  that  scaly  woman.  Anu  who 
knows  but  ’tis  grandmother  I  may  be  to 
a  hake  or  a  cod — Lord  help  and  pity  me, 
but  ’tis  a  mighty  unnatural  thing  ! — and 
rnay  be  ’tis  boiling  and  eating  my  own 
grandchild  I’ll  be,  with  a  bit  of  salt 
butter,  and  I  not  knowing  it ! — Oh, 
Maurice,  Maurice,  if  there’s  any  love  or 
nature  left  in  you,  come  back  to  your  own 
Quid  mother,  who  reared  you  like  a  decent 
Christian  ! 

Then  the  poor  woman  began  to  cry  and 
ullagoane  so  finely  that  it  wrould  do  any 
one  good  to  hear  her. 

Maurice  was  not  long  getting  to  the 
rim  of  the  water  ;  there  he  kept  playing 
and  dancing  on  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter,  and  a  great  thundering  wav 
coming  in  towards  him  ready  to  swallow 
him  up  alive ;  but  as  he  could  not  see  it, 
he  did  not  fear  it.  His  mother  it  was 
who  saw  it  plainly  through  the  big  tears 
that  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks ;  and 
though  she  saw  it,  and  her  heart  was 
aching  as  much  as  ever  mother’s  heart 
ached  for  a  son,  she  kept  dancing,  danc¬ 
ing,  all  the  time  for  the  bare  life  of  her. 
Certain  it  was  she  could  not  help  it,  for 
Maurice  never  stopped  playing  that  won¬ 
derful  tune  of  his. 

He  only  turned  the  bothered  ear  to  the 
sound  of  his  mother’s  voice,  fearing  it 
might  put  him  out  in  his  steps,  and  all 
the  answer  he  made  back  was — 

u  Whisht  with  you,  mother — sure  I’m 
going  to  be  king  over  the  fishes  down  in 
the  sea,  and  for  a  token  of  luck,  and  a 
sign  that  I’m  alive  and  well,  I’ll  send 
you  in,  every  twelvemonth  on  this  day,  a 
piece  of  burned  wood  to  Trafraska.” 
Maurice  had  not  the  power  to  say  a  word 
more,  for  the  strange  lady  with  the  green 
hair  seeing  the  wave  just  upon  them, 
covered  him  up  with  herself  in  a  thing 
like  a  cloak  with  a  big  hood  to  it,  and 
the  wave  curling  over  twice  as  high  as 
their  heads,  burst  upon  the  strand,  with 
a  rush  and  a  roar  that  might  be  heard  as 
far  as  Cape  Clear 

That  day  twelvemonth  the  piece  of 
burned  wood  came  ashore  in  Trafraska. 
It  was  a  queer  thing  for  Maurice  to  think 
of  sending  all  the  way  from  the  bottom 
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of  the  aca.  A  gown  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
would  have  been  something  like  a  present 
for  his  poor  mother ;  but  he  had  said  it, 
and  he  kept  his  word.  The  bit  of  burned 
wood  regularly  came  ashore  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  for  as  good,  ay,  and  better 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  day  is  now 
forgotten,  and  may  be  that  is  the  reason 
why  people  say  how  Maurice  Connor  has 
stopped  sending  the  luck-token  to  his 
mother.  Poor  woman,  she  did  not  live 
to  get  as  much  as  one  of  them  ;  for  what 
through  the  loss  of  Maurice,  and  the  fear 
of  eating  her  own  grandchildren,  she  died 
in  three  weeks  after  the  dance. — some  say 
it  was  the  fatigue  that  killed  her,  but 
whichever  it  was,  Mrs.  Connor  was  de¬ 
cently  buried  with  her  own  people. 

Seafaring  people  have  often  heard,  off 
the  coast  of  Kerry,  on  a  still  night,  the 
sound  of  music  coming  up  from  the 
water ;  and  some,  who  have  had  good 
ears,  could  plainly  distinguish  Maurice 
Connor’s  voice  singing  these  words  to  his 
pipes  : — 

“  Beautiful  shore,  with  thy  spreading  strand. 
Thy  crystal  water,  and  diamond  sand ; 
Never  would  I  have  parted  from  thee 
But  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  l&die.” 

Croker's  Fairy  Legends ,  Part  II. 

®l)t  ©atljerer. 

“  i  am  but  a  Gatherer  inn  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” — Wotton. 

death’s  “return”  for  1827. 
Our  grave  friends,  the  “  Company  of 
Parish  Clerks,”  have  made  their  annual 
appearance,  with  their  black-bordered 
and  black-lettered  “  Bill  ”  of  Death’s 
fare,  just  to  show  us  how  “  wags  the 
world,  ”  and  to  furnish  a  paragraph  for 
the  Times  and  other  newspapers,  near 
what  are  technically  called  “  the  deaths,” 
and  in  the  same  form  as  the  Ale  and 
Porter  Brewers’  Return  for  the  year ;  if 
Mr.  Accum  be  right,  there  is  more  con¬ 
nexion  between  these  two  “  Returns  ” 
than  is  generally  supposed.  However,  here 
is  the  “  General  Bill,”  with  its  parishes, 
diseases,  casualties,  christenings,  and  bu¬ 
rials, — as  regular  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
bill  of  fare  on  his  day ;  while  here 
Keeps  Death  his  antic  court. 

The  Malthusians  will  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  christenings  exceed  the  burials,  as 
heretofore,  by  7i633.  There  is  primd 
facie ,  an  increase  in  the  burials  reported 
this  year  of  1 ,534,  but  the  good  clerks, 
compassionating  the  many  thousands 
whose  nerves  such  a  fact  would  probably 
annihilate,  explain  this  increase  by  stating 
that  it  arises  principally  from  two  years 
being-included  in  the  return  from  £?t. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch.  How  the  return 
was  omitted  last  year,  we  know  not ;  but 


in  the  present  bill  some  parishes  have 
neglected  to  make  a  return ;  which  is 
stated  in  a  note,  lest  the  public  should 
imagine  that  neither  christening  nor  bu¬ 
rial  took  place  in  such  parishes,  which 
might  lead  some  credulous  people  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  neither  birth  nor 
death  within  their  walls,  and  accordingly 
remove  thence  forthwith,  as  they  would 
to  Arcadia ,  could  they  find  it.  The 
“  diseases  and  casualties”  are  indeed  a 
sickly  catalogue — not  of  sweets.  We 
only  give  the  suicides ,  which  are  44,  just 
to  enable  our  readers  to  detect  the  lies  of 
the  Fench  journalists,  who  are  apt  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  us  for  this  gloomy  predilection. 
The  hanging  and  drowning  do  not  so 
much  belong  to  our  dead  weight  charac¬ 
ter  as  they  would  make  it  appear,  and 
the  joke  is  now  too  stale  to  be  tolerated. 


SEASONABLE  COUNSELS. 

In  an  Almanac ,  dated  from  the  Council- 
Room  of  a  learned  University  and  Society, 
are  the  following  trite  remarks : — Decern - 

her  :  “  Preservation  of  Health _ The 

convivial  meetings,  and  the  heated  rooms 
consequent  upon  them,  are  the  sources  of 
many  diseases  in  the  month.  Warm 
clothing,  temperance,  and  regular  hours, 
are,  therefore,  essential. — January:  Chil¬ 
blains  are  prevented  by  promoting  the 
circulation  in  the  fingers  and  the  feet  by 
friction — February :  No  person  should 
take  medicine  in  this  month  without  ad¬ 
vice. — April:  The  best  spring  physic  is 
sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar.  —  July: 
Frequently  change  linen,  and  take  off 
flannel  which  has  been  worn  next  the  skin. 
— November :  The  body  must  now  be 
incased  in  flannel.” 

We  were  not  aware  that  the  united  la¬ 
bours  of  a  “Society”  were  requisite  to 
repeat  what  old  Parr  and  our  grandmo¬ 
thers  told  us  long  ago.  Puff,  (in  the 
Critic ,)  “  Really  this  is  too  much.” 

Dr.  Warren  expired,  saying,  “  there 
was  no  use  in  physic as  Brutus  did 
exclaiming,  “  Virtue  was  no  more  than  a 
name.”  But  though  there  may  be  no  use 
in  taking  physic,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
giving  it.  The  doctor  left,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  proofs  of 
this  utility. 


Erratum  in  our  last — at  page  455,  the  Epigram 
should  be 

A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds. 

Is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds — 
and  not  of  «  seeds”  as  there  written  by  our  ®or- 
respondent. 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMB1RD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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1 1:* 


The  post-office  system  is  justly  consi¬ 
dered  the  proudest  triumph  of  this  com¬ 
mercial  country  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  her 
importance  than  a  single  glance  at  its 
well-arranged  details— for  the  most  part 
perfected  from  the  suggestions  of  the  late 
Mr.  Palmer.  Its  progress  to  perfectio  1 
has,  however,  been  gradual,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  few  references  to  its  documents. 

In  1635,  the  king  is  stated  to  have 
ordered  his  u  postmaster  cf  England  for 
foreign  parts,”  to  open  a  regular  commu¬ 
nication,  by  running  posts  between  the 
metropolis  and  Edinburgh,  West  Chester, 
Holyhead,  Ireland,  Plymouth,  Exeter, &c. 
In  1653-4,  the  post- office-revenues  were 
farmed  by  the  council  of  state  and  the 
protector  at  10,000/.  per  annum. 

In  1685  they  were  computed  at  £65,000 

1688 .  76,318 

1764 . 281,535 

1775 .  345,321 

1785..., .  463,753 

1793 .  607,268 

and  according  to  recent  finance  accounts, 
for  England,  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  America,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the 
gross  produce  for  1816  was  2,067,940/. 
— The  Irish  post-office  returned  221,416/. 
which,  added  to  the  revenue  of  the 
English  post-office,  makes  a  gross  total  ot 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
annually  !  In  1825  the  post-office 
produced  2,268,619 /. 

The  principal  office,  as  all  *our  readers 
are  aware,  is  in  Lombard-street ;  but  this 
establishment  has  long  been  found  too 
small,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  so 
vast  an  extension  of  business.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  erection  of  a  new  'post-office 
was  decided  on,  the  chosen  site  being  St. 
Martin’s-le-grand,  considered  more  cen¬ 
trical,  and  easier  of  approach  than  the 
old  office  in  Lombard-street. 

The  architect  of  the  new  building  is 
Robert  Smirke,  Esq.,  and  being  now  al¬ 
most  completed,  it  may  be  pronounced 
as  one  of  the  “  most  imposing  public 
buildings  of  the  city.”  Its  exterior  is 
characterized  by  solidity,  not  unmix¬ 
ed  with  simplicity  and  elegance,  which 
accord  with  the  importance  of  its  appro¬ 
priation,  and  the  opulence  of  the  city 
which  it  embellishes.  The  basement  is 
of  granite,  but  the  superstructure  is  of 
brick,  faced  with  Portland  stone. 

“  The  principal  facade  is  extremely 
elegant;  the  outline  is  noble  and  simple  ; 
the  proportion  and  distribution  of  the 
parts  are  good,  and  in  harmony  with  each 
other ;  and  the  general  composition  is 
chaste  and  grand.  The  portico  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  itself,  and  has  a  bold  and  noble 
projection,  the  effect  of  which  is  skilfully 


heightened  by  the  recessing  of  the  back 
wall  within  the  general  line  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  door-way  is  magnificent.  The 
order  generally,  and  its  members  sepa¬ 
rately,  are  classical  and  elegant,  and 
closely  follow  the  antique  in  character  as 
well  as  in  proportions.  The  principal 
defect  in  the  facade  is  the  puerile  em¬ 
ployment  of  columns  at  the  wings. 

u  The  termination  of  the  attic  over  the 
wings  is  extremely  faulty,  and  has  a  most 
disagreeable  effect  when  viewed  in  per¬ 
spective.  The  boarding  almost  precludes 
our  judging  of  the  steps  of  the  portico 
and  of  the  plinth  to  the  building.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  do  not  project  before  the  portico, 
and  allow  the  columns  to  have  posed 
firmly  and  grandly  on  the  landing,  that 
«,the  appearance  of  pedestals  might  have 
been  avoided. 

“  The  front  towards  Cheapsffie  is  well 
designed  and  grand.  The  introduction 
of  windows  in  the  frieze  is  to  be  regretted  ; 
but  their  necessity  powerfully  pleads  their 
excuse.  The  fronts  in  Foster-lane  and 
St.  Ann’s-lane  have  no  architectural  pre¬ 
tensions.  The  arrangement  and  plan  of 
the  building  are  excellent.  The  grand 
entrance  from  the  portico  is  magnificent. 
It  consists  of  a  colonnade  on  each  side,  of 
the  same  order  and  dimensions  as  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  portico,  carried  up  the  whole 
height  of  the  building,  and  running  di¬ 
rectly  through  to  Foster-lane.”* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  our  anticipatory 
anxiety  to  add  the  new  post-office  to  our 
London  illustrations ,  we  are  confined  to 
an  outline  of  the  exterior  of  this  noble 
structure  ;  but  it  is  now  fast  approaching 
to  completion,  so  that  we  hope  shortly  to 
be  enabled  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
interior.  In  the  meantime  the  annexed 
view  will  prove  interesting  to  our  country 
friends,  and  to  many  of  our  London 
readers,  who,  from  various  circumstances, 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  present  forward 
state  of  the  building.  The  plans  for 
suitable  approaches  to  the  new  establish¬ 
ment  are  already  matured,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of 
its  neighbourhood. 

TWELFTH  HAY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Twelfth-Hay,  or  rather  Twelfth - 
Night  may  be  considered  the  merriest 
of  tne  whole  year,  not  even  excepting 
Christmas  Hay.  It  may  perhaps  be  meet 
to  advert  to  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  is  observed  ;  but  I  arn  afraid  that  I 
must  confine  myself  to  the  North  of 

*  From  the  Athenwim,  No.  II. 
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England,  being  the  only  part  where  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it. 
In  many  of  the  small  towns  of  Cumber¬ 
land  they  have  what  many  would  call  a 
“  nasty  dish,”  consisting  of  “  scalded 
peas”  and  a  hare,  or  some  other  kind  of 
game.  The  peas  are  field  peas  (which 
are  “brought  to  table”  with  the  hare) 
and  are  scalded  with  water,  with  the  husks 
on,  after  which  a  lump  of  butter  is  put 
in  the  middle,  and  they  are  picked  out  as 
they  are  eaten  ;  the  supper  concludes  with 
a  u  Tharve  Cake”*  a  large,  flat,  oaten 
cake  baked  on  a  girdle ,  with  (sometimes) 
plums  in  it,  a  further  explanation  of  which 
I  am  unable  to  give. 

Dancing  and  drinking  then  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 

Tar-Barrels _ These  are  common  with 

all  their  festivals,  and  scarce  a  town  is 
without  them  to-night. 

Holly-Tree _ At  Brough  it  is  called 

holly-night,  because  it  was  customary  at 
this  time  of  the  year  to  decorate  the  altars 
with  holly.  Tlieie  are  two  head  inns  in 
the  town,  at  which  the  “  holly”  is  pro¬ 
vided  alternately.  Early  in  the  morning 
they  send  out  a  body  of  husbandmen  to  fell 
a  large  ash  tree,  for  although  it  is  called 
holly-night ,  yet  holly  being  a  scarcity,  ash 
is  substituted.  They  then  affix  torches 
made  of  greased  reeds  to  each  bough  of 
the  tree,  and  then  take  it  into  the  inn, 
there  to  remain  till  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

At  that  hour  a  gun  or  pistol  is  fired, 
when  the  tree  is  taken  out  into  a  conve¬ 
nient  part  of  the  town,  where  it  is  lighted, 
and  after  huzzaing  for  about  half  an  hour , 
it  is  carried  up  and  down  the  town  on  a 
man’s  shoulders,  followed  by  the  town 
band,  and  stopping  every  time  they  reach 
the  cross  at  the  top  of  the  town ;  here 
they  again  salute  the  “  holly”  and  fire¬ 
works  are  discharged.  It  is  taken  down 
the  town  again  and  so  on  till  it  is  burnt 
out.  The  person  who  carries  the  holly 
on  his  shoulders  is  named  “  Ling”  who, 
when  it  is  extinguished,  carries  it  to  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  after  another 
huzza,  throws  it  among  the  crowd,  who 
eagerly  watch  the  opportunity  of  running 
away  with  it ;  for  1  should  observe,  there 
are  two  separate  contending  parties,  and 
to  whichever  inn  it  is  carried  the  victors 
retire  to  spend  the  evening  in  drinking, 
and  very  often  it  terminates  with  a  merry 
night ,  a  name  given  to  all  their  dancing 
nights. 

The  origin  ot  the  custom  as  I  observed, 
is  from  the  offerings  to  the  altars  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  which  is  the  more 
corroborated  by  the  name  given  to  it.. 

W.  H.  H. 

*  Perhaps  this?*  a  kind  of  twelfth  cake. 

C  2 


Wiiy  is  a  libeller  in  Newgate  like  a  tra¬ 
veller  who  has  caught  a  rheumatism  at  a 
bad  inn  ?  Because  he  suffers  for  lying  in 
damp  sheets. 

STORY  OF  CINDERELLA. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Observing  in  No.  287  of  your  very 
amusing  work,  the  Mirror,  an  article 
ascribing  the  Origin  of  the  story  of  Cin¬ 
derella  to  a  Frenchman,  about  the  year 
1730,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  this 
account  cannot  be  strictly  accurate.  A 
story  so  much  resembling  that  of  Cinder¬ 
ella  is  to  be  found  in  JElian's  Various  His¬ 
tories,  that  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  to 
be  the  true  original.  See  JEliani  Vance 
Histories ,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  33,  Lugduni, 
Bat.  1701.  I  state  the  edition,  as  I  do 
not  know  whether  other  editions  are  di¬ 
vided  in  the  same  way. 

'Twickenham.  Henry  Hawkins 


CURIOUS  COINCIDENCE. 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  HEBER  AND  HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  name  Heber,  so  greatly  venerated 
by  all,  signifies,  in  the  Hebrew  “  tran¬ 
sient ,”  which  admits  of  a  twofold  con¬ 
struction,  viz.  either  his  “  passing  over” 
from  England  to  India,  or  his  transient 
existence  in  that  climate,  so  generally 
fatal  to  Europeans.  The  name  of  Dr. 
James  (Heber’s  successor  in  the  bishopric 
of  Calcutta)  signifies  “ plantam  tenemsf 
which  also  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Heber,  or  as 
cultivating  that  plant  so  assiduously  nur¬ 
tured  by  Heber,  viz.  the  church  in  India. 

G.  R. 


A  NEW  SONG  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
f  For  the  Mirror.) 

Come,  my  friends,  circle  round,  and  in  fellow¬ 
ship  here. 

Replenish  your  glasses  to  drink  the  New  Year; 

Let  gratitude  flowforthe  years  we  have  past, 

And  may  we  the  present  improve  on  the  last. 

Let  us  drink  to  our  Country,  the  blessings  of 
peace, 

May  her  commerce,  her  arts,  her  resources  in¬ 
crease  ; 

Let  us  drink  to  the  King,  long  life  and  good 
health, — 

To  his  People,  rich  streams  of  the  sources  of 
wealth. 

May  our  nobles  and  lordllngs,  so  rich  in  their 
store, 

Be  as  rich  in  the  maxim  —  “  Remember  the 
poor.” 

May  our  merchants  our  commerce  unrivalled 
maintain. 

Nor  encounter  a  loss  from  the  frowns  of  the 
main. 

May  our  soldiers  and  sailors  uphold  the  good 
cause . — 

Our  King,  Constitution,  Religion,  and  Law*. 
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May  Liberty’s  flag  be  most  proudly  unfurl’d, 
And,  waving  in  triumph,  envelope  the  world  1 

May  our  friends,  far  and  near,  ev’ry  comfort  en¬ 
joy  ; 

May  our  artisans  feel  not  the  want  of  employ  ; 
May  the  Ladies,  God  bless  ’em  !  in  beauty  excel, 
And  domestic  repose  with  their  loveliness  dwell. 

May  the  young,  and  the  old,  and  the  grave,  and 
gay. 

In  the  precepts  of  virtue  continue  their  way ; 
May  we  all  of  us  smoothly  pursue,  our  career. 
And  replenish  our  glasses  another  New  Year! 

Jacobus. 


THE  OTTOMAN  FAMILY. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

As  the  late  transactions  at  Navarino  have 
excited  very  general  interest  in  the  public 
mind,  the  following  particulars  relative  to 
the  origin  of  the  Ottoman  family  may  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

G.  W.  N. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  1260,  the  Tartars,  or 
Scythians,  having  conquered  great  part  of 
Asia,  turned  their  victorious  arms  into 
Persia,  and  quickly  overthrew  the  Turkish 
kingdom,  which  had  been  there  founded 
by  Tangrolipix,  in  1033.  The  people 
were  wholly  destroyed,  except  one  tribe, 
called  the  Oguzzian  Turks,  who  were 
ruled  by  a  kind  of  petty  king,  named 
Solyman.  This  man,  being  unable  to 
resist  the  dreadful  force  of  the  Tartars, 
fled  with  his  followers  into  Amassia  for 
refuge,  where  he  remained  until  he  heard 
that  the  Tartars  had  quitted  Persia.  lie 
then  made  preparations  for  returning 
home ;  but  arriving  at  the  river  Euphrates, 
over  which  there  were  no  boats  to  convey 
him  and  his  men,  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
with  his  horse  to  find  a  passage,  and  was 
drowned,  leaving  four  sons,  the  two  eldest 
of  whom  getting  over  the  river  were  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  Orthobules,  the 
youngest,  and  father  of  the  famous  Otto¬ 
man,*  at  length  arrived  in  Lesser  Asi'a, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Nice,  where 
he  maintained  his  ground  against  the 
Christians.  At  this  time  Aladin  I. 
reigned  in  Lesser  Asia  ;  and  from  this 
prince  Orthobules  received  such  protec¬ 
tion  as  enabled  him  and  his  exiled  coun¬ 
trymen  to  defend  themselves  against  all 
their  enemies.  Sultan  Aladin  likewise 
intrusted  to  his  care  the  government  of  a 
province,  in  which  official  capacity  Ortho¬ 
bules  conducted  himself  honourably,  and 
often  rendered  his  benefactor  useful  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  wars  with  the  Christians  and 
Tartars. 

During  the  troublesome  reigns  of  the 
succeeding  sultans,  Orthobules,  being  old, 
retired  from  the  world,  leaving  to  the 
protection  of  Aladin  II.  his  son  Otto- 

*  By  the  Turks  he  is  called  Osman. 


man,  who,  possessing  wonderful  spirit 
and  courage,  was  beloved  by  all  his  tribe, 
more  especially  by  the  young  and  enter¬ 
prising.  On  the  death  of  Orthobules,  in 
1289,  young  Ottoman  was  joyfully  chosen 
the  head  of  the  Oguzzian  Turks,  who 
swore  to  him  allegiance  and  fidelity,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Osman 
Beg,  or  Lord  Osman.  His  activity  soon 
displayed  itself,  and  he  seized  several 
strong  places  belonging  to  the  Christians, 
the  sultan,  who  admired  his  valour,  giving 
him  encouragement  to  pursue  his  con¬ 
quests. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  here 
the  many  exploits  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  previous  to  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom ,  as  they  are  doubtless  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  the  Turkish  histories  ; 
let  it  suffice  therefore  to  say,  that,  after 
Aladin’s  death,  our  brave  Oguzzian  com¬ 
mander  assumed  the  state  and  style  of  a 
king,  and  called  the  name  of  his  regal 
residence  Despotopolis,  or  the  city  of  the 
prince .  This  occurred  in  the  year  1300, 
at  which  period  the  Ottoman  empire  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  commenced. 

After  a  glorious  life,  the  mighty  Otto¬ 
man  died,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign, 
about  the  year  1328.  He  is  the  father  of 
a  long  line  of  kings,  or  sultans,  and  the 
present  grand  signior  proudly  deduces 
his  pedigree  from  this  renowned  prince. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
( For  the  Mirror.) 

Stratford-on-Avon  is  situated  near 
the  south-west  border  of  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Strode ,  or  Stret,  Saxon  for  highway,  or 
street,  and  the  word  fora,  alluding  to  the 
passage  through  the  Avon,  parallel  with 
the  bridge.  The  history  of  the  town  may 
be  traced  to  a  period  as  remote  as  300 
years  before  the  invasion  of  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  kept  in 
possession  by  the  bishops  of  Worcester 
during  the  Saxon  era,  and  continued  to 
their  successors  many  years,  after  the 
Norman  invasion.  About  two  centuries 
ago  the  town  suffered  considerably  from 
the  ravages  of  several  fires.  In  the  36th 
and  37th  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
two  dreadful  fires  happened,  which  con¬ 
sumed  200  houses,  &c.  to  the  value  of 
20,000/.  Specimens  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  building  may  be  still  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  town ;  the  most 
curious  is  one  adjoining  the  Garrick  Inn, 
which  is  very  much  carved  and  orna- 
rpented.  The  date  of  1596  is  on  the 
outside.  There  are  numerous  handsome 
structures  ;n  most  parts  of  the  town,  which 
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is  well  paved,  and  remarkably  clean.  It 
consists  of  twelve  principal  streets,  and 
contains  several  excellent  inns.  The  ad¬ 
jacent  country  is  very  fertile  and  pleasant, 
being  called  by  Dr.  Perry,  the  Montpelier 
of  England.  The  population  is  upwards 
of  3,000.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
corporation,  who  are  enjoined  by  the  char¬ 
ter  to  maintain  a  vicar,  curate,  and  school¬ 
master,  &c.  Its  river,  Avon,  is  made 
navigable  for  vessels  of  40  tons  burthen, 
from  hence  to  its  conflux  with  the  Severn 
at  Tewkesbury.  Stratford  formerly  had 
the  appearance  of  a  small  seaport  town  ; 
at  present,  however,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  canals  and  excellent  state  of 
the  turnpike-roads,  the  trade  by  the  river 
is  much  diminished. 

In  the  year  1290,  Robert  de  Stratford, 
and  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  to  found  an  hospital  and  build 
a  chapel  for  their  use.  The  fraternity 
being  dissolved,  its  possessions,  with  the 
chapel,  guildhall,  and  alms-houses,  were 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  corporation 
by  charter,  to  apply  the  rents  and  profits 
to  certain  charitable  and  other  uses.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
Sir  Hugh  Clapton  took  down  the  chapel, 
and  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  is  a 
handsome  structure.  In  the  front  of  the 
porch  is  a  niche,  surmounted  by  a  cross. 
Beneath  are  two  compartments,  in  each  of 
which  is  the  figure  of  an  angel,  support¬ 
ing  two  shields.  In  the  tower  are  two 
bells  and  a  clock. 

The  Guildhall  adjoins  the  chapel  on  the 
south  side,  and  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
The  large  room  below,  with  the  smaller 
one,  is  now  used  by  the  corporation  on 
council  and  other  days  ;  and  here  their 
records  are  deposited.  Over  the  hall  is 
the  grammar-school,  free  for  all  boys,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  town,  which  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  Rev.  John 
Jolyffe,  A.M.  At  the  general  dissolution 
of  religious  houses,  this  guild  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  all  its  revenues  were  seized 
by  the  crown,  and  retained  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  who  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  second  founder  of  the 
school.  The  master  receives  100/.  a  year, 
and  30/.  to  provide  himself  with  a  house. 
It  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Morris,  A.M.  of  VVadham  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Adjoining  the  Guildhall 
are  the  alms-houses,  where  twelve  poor 
men  and  the  same  number  of  women  are 
supported.  The  Town-hall  was  first 
erected  in  1633.  The  greatest  part  was 
taken  down  in  1767>  and  ihe  following 


year  the  present  Town-hall,  a  fine  struc¬ 
ture,  in  the  Tuscan  order,  wras  built  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare 
by  Garrick,  at  the  Jubilee  in  1769.  In  a 
niche  at  the  north  end  is  placed  a  statue 
of  Shakspeare,  who  is  represented  in  a 
graceful  attitude,  resting  on  some  volumes 
placed  on  a  pedestal,  ornamented  with 
three  bust3,  viz.  Henry  V.,  Richard  III., 
and  queen  Elizabeth.  On  a  scroll,  to 
which  he  points,  are  some  lines  from  his 
Midsummer  Niyht's  Dream , 

“  The  poet’s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,”  &c. 

The  great  room  is  sixty  feet  long  and 
thirty  wide,  and  is  adorned  with  several 
paintings  ;  at  the  north  end  is  a  portrait 
of  our  poet,  who  is  represented  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  inspiration,  and  sitting  in  an  an¬ 
tique  chair;  on  the  ground  lie  several 
books,  North’s  Plutarch's  Lives ,  Ho- 
linshed’s  Chronicles ,  &c.  At  the  south 
end  is  a  painting  of  Garrick.  Here  is 
also  a  painting  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

A.  B. 


A  TILGRIMAGE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

[It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  Thomas-a- 
Becket  was  a  Saracen  woman,  who  “  fell 
in  love,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  English  chivalry,  at 
least  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  crusaders, 
and  who,  after  his  departure  to  his  native 
country,  followed  him  thither — alone — on 
foot, — though  not  only  unacquainted  with 
all  the  English,  except  the  knight  allud¬ 
ed  to,  but  without  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  in  $he  country,  saving  only 
the  Christian  name  of  the  warrior,  and 
“  London,”  the  place  of  his  residence. 
She  was  baptized,  and  the  rest  may  be 
guessed  easily.] 

Her  feet  hath  been  upon  those  sands,  where 
“  prickles,  thorn,  and  briar,” 

Pain  not  the  fainting  frame  so  much,  as  doth 
their  breath  of  fire ; 

No  cloud  upon  that  scorching  sky— no  parcned 
herb  to  tell 

Of  gushing  founts,  that  hope  foretold — no  wel¬ 
come  camel’s  well. 

She  shrunk  net  then, — she  trembled  not,  though 
“  stifling,  hot  Simoom,” 

Came  o’er  the  waste,  in  dread  array,  in  clouds 
of  direst  gloom : — 

She  past  them  all  untiringly ;  —  she  won  her 
fearful  way 

To  where  the  crowded  haunts  of  men,  showed 
perils  fierce  as  they  ! 

She  bore  the  cruel  mockery  which  shameless 
ones  have  thrown 

For  ever  on  those,  breasts,  which  bear  souls  no¬ 
bler  than  their  'ow  n. 
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Her  eyes  flashed  fire  one  moment,  then  rushed 
out  her  woman’s  fears  ; 

But,  scoffed  at  and  despised,  yet  upon  her  path 
she  bears ! 

And  sometimes,  when  those  snowy  feet  were 
torn  and  bleeding  fast, 

And  nature  told,  in  bursting  sighs,  “  that  this 
could  never  last,” 

Some  hearts  there  were— some  eyes  not  blind  to 
beauty’s  speechless  charm— 

Some  hands  which  scrupled  not  to  pour  the  oil 
and  healing  balm. 

Then,  from  those  cold  and  quivering  lips,  such 
honey  accents  broke, 

That  they  who  listened  well  might  deem,  a  very 
angel  spoke;— 

They  know  not  of  that  stranger  tongue— nor  of 
words  which  start, — 

They  only  feel  their  sinking  down,  “  like  kind¬ 
ness  on  the  heart !” 

She  passed  o’er  the  “  ocean  stream”— over  the 
deep  blue  sea, 

Girdling  those  proudly  tall  white  cliffs,  which 
Albion’s  boast  may  be  ; — 

She  reached  the  wide  and  open  shore,  where 
lands  and  waters  kiss— 

Then,  only  then,  she  fainted  there-  this  wTas 
such  happiness  ! 

But  onward  by  a  smoother  path— a  sweeter- 
still  she  goes, 

For  only  cn  one  distant  breast  her  heart  mav 
find  repose. 

And  what  were  perils  overcome,  what  countless 
deserts  past, 

If  not  upon  that  worshipped  breast  she  sank  in 
peace  at  last  !* 

She  stands  within  the  laughing  town,  mid  thou 
sand  joyous  throngs, 

Where  sun-liglit  fails,  and  gleam  of  gold,  and 
din  of  reckless  songs  ; 

Each  face  is  strange  unto  her  heart,  so  is  that 
reyelry  ; 

Oh  God  !  when  shall  she  meet  that  One  whom 
she  has  bled  to  see  ! 

Wild  is  the  wonder  of  the  throng,— how  ar¬ 
dently  they  gaze 

On  her,  who  sought  to  steal  unseen  along  that 
peopled  maze ; 

With  flushed  cheek,  one  word  alone,  to  all 
around  she  gave 

The  name  of  him  who  stood  alone,  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  ! 

And  there  came  riding  by  in  pomp,  old  Eng¬ 
land’s  chivalry. 

And  rang  the  heavens,  a3  on  they  passed,  with 
clamours  deep  and  high. 

And  midst  hi  peers,  the  proudest  there,  one 
lordly  warrior  came — 

That  one  dear  word  her  lip  might  speak— it  was 
his  cherished  name  ! 

He  might  have  mingled  with  the  throngs  all  Eu¬ 
rope  could  have  shown. 

And,  by  tit*  world,  unrecked,  unmarked,  but  not 
by  one  unknown ! 

Be  may  but  spring  one  little  s!ep,  then  never 
farther  roam  ; 

His  ready  arms  have  opened  now— her  dearly 
purchased  home ! 


Her  tale  war  not  long  time  untold,  the  millions' 
thunder  cry, 

Rose  up  in  honour  of  her  name,  whose  fame  shall 
never  die ; 

And  blessings  loaded  every  breath,  and  every 
passing  gale, — 

“  Oh !  woman's  love  and  woman’s  faith,  when 
W’ere  they  known  to  fail?” 

Thomas  M - -3. 


MELANCHOLIC 

1 1 scribed?  in  old  English  characters  on  a  root- 
seat  at  Nursery  Westfelton. 

O  come  not  to  these  peac^fulle  boures 
Chagrin’d  at  humane  follie; 

Nor  censure  here  my  harmles.se  houres 
Of  blissefulle  melancliolie. 

For  if  ye  spurne  the  ioyes  serene 
From  solitude  accruing, 

Mixe  with  the  busie  world  againe. 

Or  wealtlie  or  fame  pursuinge. 

But  quarrelle  not  with  humane-kiude 
For  little  faultes  offendinge  : 

Better  to  beare  with  what  ye  finde, 

Than  marre  it  in  ihe  mendinge. 

Soe  shall  ye  walke  eche  crowded  courte. 

And  smile  at  humane  follie  ; 

Or  pleas’d,  like  mee,  to  boures  resorte, 

And  feaste  on  melancbolie. 


Iftttvaspeenbe  ©leanings- 


ANCIENT  CHRISTMAS  FEASTS  HELD 
IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL, 

Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friends. 
Did  feast  together.  Shaksteake. 

u  In  the  yeare  1238,  King  Henry  III. 
(says  Stowe,)  kept  his  Christmas  at  West¬ 
minster,  in  the  great  hall,  so  did  hee  in 
the  yeare  1241,  where  he  placed  the  legate 
in  the  most  honourable  place  of  the  table  ; 
to  wit,  in  the  middest,  which  the  noble¬ 
men  tooke  in  evill  part.  The  king  sate 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  archbishop  on 
the  left,  and  then  all  the  prelates  and 
nobles,  according  to  their  estates  ;  for  the 
king  himself  did  set  the  guests. 

“  The  yeare  1242,  hee  likewise  kept  his 
Christmas  in  the  Hall,  &c.  In  the  yeares 
1288  and  1269,  the  same  king  kept  his 
Christmas  feast  at  Westminster.” 

u  In  1399,  Richard  II.  kept  a  most 
royal  Christmas  there,  with  daily  justings, 
and  runnings  at  Tilt,  whereunto  resorted 
such  a  number  of  people,  that  there  was 
every  day  spent  twenty-eight,  or  twenty- 
sixe  oxen,  and  three  hundred  sheepe, 
beside  fowle  without  number.  He  caused 
a  gowne  for  himself  to  bee  made  of  gold, 
garnished  with  pearle  and  precious  stones, 
to  the  value  of  three  thousand  marks. 
/  He  was  guarded  by  Cheshire  men,  and  had 
about  him  commonly  thirteene  bishops 
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besides  barons,  knights,  esquires,  and 
other  more  than  needed  ;  insomuch,  that 
to  the  household  came  every  day  to  meate, 
ten  thousand  people  ;  as  appeareth  by  the 
messes  told  out  from  the  kitchen  to  three 
hundred  servitors.” 

Pennant,  in  his  account  of  this  feast, 
says,  44  We  need  not  wonder  then,  that 
Richard  kept  two  thousand  cooks.  They 
certainly  were  deeply  learned  in  their 
profession  ;  witness  4  The  forme  of  Curyf 
compiled  about  1390,  by  the  master  cooks 
of  this  luxurious  monarch,  in  which  are 
preserved  receipts  for  the  most  exquisite 
dishes  of  the  time.” 

Stowe  further  saith,  44  I  find  noted  by 
Robert  Fabian,  (some  time  an  alderman 
of  London,)  that  King  Henry  VII.,  in 
the  ninth  of  his  reigne,  (holding  his  royall 
feast  of  Christmas  at  Westminster,)  on 
the  twelfth  day ;  feasted  Ralph  Austrey, 
then  maior  of  London,  and  his  brethren 
the  aldermen,  with  other  commoners  in 
great  number,  and  after  dinner,  dubbed 
the  maior,  knight ;  caused  him,  with  his 
brethren,  to  stay  and  behold  the  disguis- 
ings  and  other  dis-sports  on  the  night 
following,  showed  in  the  great  hall,  which 
was  richly  hanged  with  arras,  and  staged 
about  on  both  sides  ;  which  sports  being 
ended,  in  the  morning  the  king,  the 
queene,  the  ambassadors  and  other  es¬ 
tates,  being  set  at  a  table  of  stone,  sixty- 
knights  and  esquires  served  sixty  dishes 
to  the  king’s  messe,  and  as  many  to  the 
queene’s  (neither  flesh  not*-  fish),  and 
served  the  maior  with  twenty-four  dishes 
to  his  messe,  of  the  same  manner,  with 
sundry  wines  in  most  plenteouswise.  And 
finally,  the  king  and  queene  being  con¬ 
veyed  with  great  lights  into  the  palace, 
the  maior  with  his  company  in  barges, 
returned  and  came  to  London  by  breake 
of  the  next  day.” 

P.  T.  W. 


ORIGIN  OF  44  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS.” 

The  ancients  made  presents  out  of 
respect  on  the  new  year’s  day,  as  a  happy 
augury  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  were 
called  Strence.  The  ancient  lawyers  de¬ 
rive  the  word  hence, — that  these  presents 
were  only  given  viris  strenuis. — Symma- 
chus  adds,  that  the  use  of  them  was  first 
introduced  by  king  Tatius,  Romulus’s 
colleague,  who  received  branches  of  ver¬ 
vain,  gathered  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the 
goddess  Sirenua ,  as  a  happy  presage  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Strenua  was  a  goddess  among  the 
Romans,  of  an  opposite  character  to  the 
goddess  Sloth,  and  who  had  a  temple  at 
Rome.  Anciently  a  pound  of  gold  was 
given  to  the  emperors  every  new  year's 


day,  by  way  of  Strena. —  (See  Rees's 
Cyclopaedia.) 

To  the  Romans  we  owe  the  ceremony 
of  wishing  44  a  happy  new  year." — 44  A 
time”  (says  Lord  Chesterfield,)  44  when 
the  kindest  and  warmest  wishes  are  ex¬ 
changed,  without  the  least  meaning  ;  and 
the  most  lying  day  in  the  whole  year.” 

P;  T.  W. 


Slviana  of  Science. 

Imagination. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  infant 
exhibits  any  manifestation  of  imagina¬ 
tion  :  and,  although  in  the  season  of 
childhood,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
speech,  it  has  been  the  mischievous  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  parent  or  nurse,  to  delight  the 
pupil  with  the  hopes  of  impossible  at¬ 
tainment,  to  describe  an  incredible  exube¬ 
rance  of  nature’s  bounties,  to  reconcile 
transmutations  that  are  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  to  alarm  the  tender  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  intellect  with  the  relation  of 
evil  spirits ,  goblins ,  apparitions ,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  terror ;  yet  the  child 
itself  breeds  no  such  conception.  The  de¬ 
lusions,  thus  early  impressed,  usually 
continue  through  life;  they  constitute 
the  foundations  of  our  fears  and  preju¬ 
dices,  they  enfeeble  the  mind,  and  stifle 
the  natural  curiosity  that  the  child  in¬ 
herits,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  this  world  ;  they  retard  his 
advancement  in  knowledge,  and  render 
him  disobedient  to  the  convictions  of  rea¬ 
soning.  These  44  horrible  imaginings” 
are,  therefore,  not  the  spontaneous  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  youthful  mind,  but  a  poi¬ 
son  infused  to  beguile  the  credulity,  and 
contaminate  the  stamina  of  the  intellect. 
— Dr.  Haslam. 

Economy  of  Steam. 

Formerly,  we  used  to  let  the  steam 
pass  away  unemployed,  from  breweries 
and  other  manufactories,  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  consumed  ;  but 
now,  that  its  great  heating  power  is  much 
better  understood,  it  is  turned  to  better 
account,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  very 
much  economized.  There  is  this  advan¬ 
tage  attending  this  mode  of  heating  bo¬ 
dies  by  steam  :  that  you  can  heat  them  up 
to  any  required  degree,  by  using  steam 
under  a  given  degree  of  pressure ;  and  in 
pharmacy,  and  other  branches  of  art  re¬ 
quiring  great  nicety,  this  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  property  to  obtain. — Braude's  Lec¬ 
tures. 

Candles  made  from  tallow  heated  by 
steam,  are  known  to  yield  a  purer  and 
steadier  light  than  those  otherwise  manu¬ 
factured. 
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The  Lemming 

Is  a  small  animal,  about  the  size  of  a 
rat,  and  is  supposed  to  inhabit  the  long 
chain  of  mountains  called  the  Lapland 
Alp3,  running  between  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Its  appearance  is  sudden  and 
uncertain,  sometimes  not  being  seen  for 
twenty  years,  and  at  other  times  observed 
in  some  parts  generally  every  three  or 
four.  When,  however,  it  commences 
its  migrations,  it  is  in  such  inconceivable 
numbers,  that  the  country  is  literally 
covered  with  them ;  marching  in  these 
bodies  always,  as  it  is  said,  in  a  straight 
direction,  and  never  suffering  itself  to  be 
diverted  from  its  course  by  any  obstacles. 
They  make  dreadful  devastation  in  fields, 
lay  waste  gardens,  ruin  crops,  and  spare 
nothing,  except  what  is  shut  up  in  houses, 
where  they  happily  never  enter.  They 
bark  nearly  like  small  dogs  ;  and  the 
vulgar  believe  that  they  fall  from  the 
clouds  with  the  rain.  Their  method  o* 
crossing  rivers  and  branches  of  the  fiords , 
was  thus  related  to  M.  de  Capell  Brooke, 
by  an  eye-witness  : — “  On  arriving  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  the  foremost  advance, 
and,  swimming  across,  form  a  kind  of 
floating,  or  to  use  a  military  term,  com¬ 
plete  ponton  bridge  ;  the  head  of  each 
supported  by  the  hinder  part  of  that  before 
it.  When  a  communication  is  thus 
formed  between  the  shores,  the  remainder 
of  the  army  pass  rapidly  over  the  backs 
of  the  supporters,  and  gain  the  opposite 
shore.  Strange  as  this  may  seem,”  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Brooke,  u  the  contrivances 
which  naturalists  agree  are  resorted  to 
both  by  the  marmot  and  grey  squirrel, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers,  appear 
ns  extraordinary,  though  well  authenti¬ 
cated,  and  what 'has  been  thus  mentioned 
concerning  the  lemming  will,  I  doubt  not, 


be  received  with  attention  by  those  wh<> 
have  made  natural  history  more  particu¬ 
larly  their  study,  and  can  better  judge  of 
the  extraordinary  instinct  and  sagacity  of 
the  animal  creation.” 

Neiv  Paper. 

By  plunging  unsized  paper  once  or 
twice  into  a  clear  solution  of  mastic  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  drying  it  afterwards 
by  a  gentle  heat,  it  can  be  made  to  resist 
moisture,  and  without  being  transparent, 
has  all  the  properties  of  writing  paper, 
and  may  be  used  for  that  purpose.  When 
laid  by  it  is  secure  from  mould,  mildew, 
mice,  or  insects. 

Study  of  Nature. 

If  we  look  with  wonder  upon  the  great 
remains  of  human  works,  such  as  the 
columns  of  Palmyra,  broken  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  the  temples  of  Passtum, 
beautiful  in  the  decay  of  twenty  centuries, 
or  the  mutilated  fragments  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  in  our 
own  Museum,  as  proofs  of  the  genius  of  ar¬ 
tists,  and  power  and  ricnes  of  nations  now 
past  away  ;  with  how  much  deeper  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  admiration  must  we  consider  those 
grand  monuments  of  nature,  which  mark 
the  revolutions  of  the  globe ;  continents 
broken  into  islands;  one  land  produced, 
another  destroyed ;  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  become  a  fertile  soil ;  whole  races 
of  animals  extinct,  and  the  bones  and  ex¬ 
uviae  of  one  class  covered  with  the  remains 
of  another  ;  and  upon  these  graves  of  past 
generations — the  marble  or  rocky  tombs, 
as  it  were,  of  a  former  animated  world — 
new  generations  rising,  and  order  and  har¬ 
mony  established,  and  a  system  of  life 
^nd  beauty  produced,  as  it  were,  out  of 
chaos  and  death;  proving  the  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  the 
Great  Cause  of  all  Being  ! — Sir  H.  Davy. 
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jfubenilis  for  tfjc  Reason. 

“  Men  arc  but  dbildren  of  a  larger  growth.” 

Dryden. 

[We  trust  the  introduction  of  these  sea¬ 
sonable  trifles  will  not  offend  the  44  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  larger  growth.”  They  are 
designed  as  an  especial  present  for  our 
young  friends — such  as  may  be  seen  by 
hundreds  at  our  theatres  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  month,  and  peopling  the  bazaars  and 
exhibition-rooms  of  the  metropolis.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  in  the  delightful  task 
of  pleasing  the  tender  mind  even  the 
master  spirits  of  the  age  have  lent  their 
aid — par  example ,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
published  three  volumes  of  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,  and  contributed  to  The 
Christmas  Box,  a  juvenile  annual,  though 
in  our  humble  opinion  not  quite  so  young 
as  it  might  have  been.  That  ingenious 
artist,  Cruikshank,  whose  genius  was 
W'ont  to  vent  itself  in  political  satire,  has 
dipped  his  brush  in  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  to  garnish  the  nursery  with 
his  inimitable  sketches — and  has  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  technical  language  of  the 
booksellers,  44  illustrated”  the  diverting 
history  of  John  Giljnn.  The  managers 
of  our  theatres,  too,  have  revived  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  nursery  ;  thus  we  have  the 
Histories  of  Cock  Robin ,  The  Fish  and 
the  Ring ,  Number  Nip ,  The  Frog  in  the 
Opera  Hat ,  and  others — some  of  which 
have  been  rather  hyper-critically  treated 
by  the  stern  gentlemen  of  the  newspaper 
press.  A  bouquet  at  Christmas  is  rather 
an  uncommon  sight  for  our  London 
friends;  but  such  we  hope  our  44 Juve¬ 
nilia"  will  prove;  and  frail  as  may  be 
some  of  its  flowers,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
be  found  intermixed  with  evergreens.  We 
remember  the  time  when  we  flocked  to 
Tabart’s  Nursery  Library,  in  Old  Bond- 
street,  (then  almost  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  London  ;)  and  by  such  little  re-i 
trospective  glances  at  the  gaieties  of  our 
childhood,  men  may  learn  what  innocence 
we  have  outlived,  j 

CAUTIONARY  VERSES  TO  YOUTH  OF 
BOTH  SEXES. 

My  readers  may  know,  that  to  all  the 
editions  of  Entick’s  Dictionary,  com¬ 
monly  used  in  schools,  there  is  prefixed 
44  A  Table  of  Words  that  are  alike ,  or 
nearly  alike ,  in  sound ,  but  different  in 
spelling  and  signification .” 

It  must  be  evident  that  this  Table  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  early  provo¬ 
cation  to  punning  ;  the  whole  mystery  of 
which  vain  art  consists  in  the  use  of  words, 
the  sound  and  sense  of  which  are  at  vari¬ 
ance 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  check  any  dis¬ 


position  to  punnery  in  youth,  which  may 
be  fostered  by  this  manual,  I  have  thrown 
together  the  following  adaptation  of  En¬ 
tick’s  hints  to  young  beginners,  hoping 
thereby  to  afford  a  warning,  and  exhibit  a 
deformity  to  be  avoided,  rather  than  an 
example  to  be  followed.  At  the  same 
time  showing  the  caution  children  should 
observe  in  using  words  which  have  more 
than  one  meaning  : — 

My  little  dears,  who  learn  to  read, 

Pray  early  learn  to  shun, 

That  very  silly  thing  indeed. 

Which  people  call  a  pun. 

Head  Entick’s  rules,  and  ’twill  be  found 
How  simple  an  offence 

It  is  to  make  the  self  same  sound 
Afford  a  double  sense. 

For  instance,  ale  may  make  you  ail. 

Your  aunt  an  ant  may  kill, 

You  in  a  vale  may  buy  a  veil, 

And  Bill  may  pay  the  bill. 

Or,  if  to  France  your  bark  you  steer. 

At  Dover  it  may  be, 

A  peer  appears  upon  the  pier, 

Who,  blind,  still  goes  to  sea. 

Thus  one  might  say,  when  to  a  treat 
Good  friends  accept  our  greeting, 

’Tis  meet  that  men  who  meet  to  eat 
Should  eat  their  meat  when  meeting. 

Brawn  on  the  board ’s  no  bore  indeed. 
Although  from  boar  prepared; 

Nor  can  th efmvl,  on  which  we  feed. 

Foul  feeding  be  declared. 

Thus  one  ripe  fruit  may  he  a  pear, 

And  yet  be  pared  again, 

And  still  be  one,  which  seemeth  rare 
Until  we  do  explain. 

It,  therefore,  should  be  all  your  aim 
To  speak  with  ample  care ; 

For  who,  however  fond  of  game. 

Would  choose  to  swallow  hair? 

A  fat  mat’s  gait  may  make  us  smile. 

Who  has  no  gate  to  close; 

The  farmer  sitting  on  his  stile 
No  stylish  person  knows. 

Perfumers  men  of  scents  must  be; 

Some  Scilly  men  are  bright; 

A  brown  man  oft  deep  read  we  see, 

A  black  a  wicked  wight. 

Most  wealthy  men  good  manors  have. 
However  vulgar  they ; 

And  actors  still  the  harder  slave. 

The  oftener  they  play. 

So  poets  can’t  the  baize  obtain 
Unless  their  tailor’s  choose  ; 

While  grooms  and  coachmen  not  in  vain 
Each  evening  seek  the  Mews. 

The  dyer,  who  by  dying  lives, 

A  dire  life  maintains ; 

The  glazier,  it  is  known,  receives 
His  profits  for  bis  panes. 

By  gardeners  thyme  is  tied,  ’tis  true. 

When  spring  is  in  its  prime  : 

But  time  or  tide  won’t  wait  for  yc- 
If  you  are  tied  for  time. 
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Then  now  you  see,  my  little  dears 
The  way  to  make  a  pun ; 

A  trick  which  you,  through  coming  years. 
Should  sedulously  shun. 

The  fault  admits  of  no  defence, 

For  wheresoe’er  ’tis  found. 

You  sacrifice  the  sound  for  ser.sz 
The  sense  is  never  sound. 

So  let  your  wrords  and  actions,  too 
One  single  meaning  prove, 

And  just  in  all  you  say  or  do. 

You’ll  gain  esteem  nndlove. 

In  mirth  and  play  no  harm  you'll  know 
When  duty’s  task  is  done  ; 

But  parents  ne’er  should  let  ye  go 
Unfurnished  for  a  pun. 

The  Christmas  Box. 


INSTANCE  OF  STRICT  VERACITY  IN 
A  YOUNG  PRINCE. 

When  king  Charles  I.  was  put  to  death 
by  his  rebellious  subjects  in  1649,  three 
of  his  children,  James  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  king  James  II.),  Henry  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
were  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  by 
them  confined  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall. 

The  queen  their  mother,  then  in  France, 
was  very  uneasy  at  the  situation  of  her 
children,  and  caused  a  letter  to  be  pri¬ 
vately  conveyed  to  Prince  James,  urging 
him  to  endeavour  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  enemies  of  his  father,  in  whose  cus¬ 
tody  he  was  detained. 

The  young  prince,  in  obedience  to  her 
commands,  made  the  attempt,  but  was 
discovered  and  taken  before  the  council, 
where  he  was  strictly  questioned  in  order 
to  discover*the  persons  who  were  privy  to 
his  intended  flight,  and  who  were  his 
advisers  in  the  affair. 

To  these  questions  the  young  duke 
refused  to  answer,  with  a  firmness  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  his  age  (not  having  yet 
attained  his  thirteenth  year).  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  used  very  severe  me¬ 
naces  and  threats  to  frighten  him  into 
betraying  his  friends,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Finding  his  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  they  proceeded  to  search  him  ; 
and,  having  found  the  queen’s  letter  on 
his  person,  they  threatened  to  commit 
him  to  the  Thwer  unless  he  gave  a  so¬ 
lemn  promise  not  to  receive  any  letters 
unknown  to  the  council  for  the  future. 

At  first  the  prince  refused  to  comply 
with  this  injunction  ;  but  one  of  those 
present,  taking  him  aside,  reminded  him 
that  the  Tower  was  a  fatal  place  for  cap¬ 
tive  princes,  and  that  were  he  to  be  sent 
to  that  gloomy  abode,  he  would  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  brother  and  sister,  whorfi 
he  loved  so  tenderly. 

The  idea  of  solitary  confinement  is  very 
terrible  to  youthful  minds;  and  the  fate 


of  the  young  King  Edward,  and  Ms  bro¬ 
ther  Richard  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
been  so  barbarously  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  recurred  forcibly  to  the  mind  of 
the  royal  captive,  when  threatened  with 
imprisonment  by  men  who  had  not  scru¬ 
pled  to  bring  the  king  his  father  to  the 
block.  He  therefore,  but  with  great  re¬ 
luctance,  gave  the  required  promise. 

However  unwilling  Prince  James  was 
to  pledge  his  word  to  this  effect,  once 
having  done  so,  no  consideration  could 
induce  him  to  break  his  promise,  or  even 
to  evade  it.  A  proof  of  this  occurred 
shortly  afterwards,  when  an  officer  of  the 
palace  offered  him  a  letter  in  so  secret  a 
manner  that  he  might  have  taken  it  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  fear  of  being  detected, 
but  he  refused  to  receive  it,  saying  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  assurance  he  had  so 
solemnly  given  the  council. 

The  officer,  supposing  the  young  prince 
suspected  his  faith,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  stratagem  intended  to  betray  him,  said 
softly  in  his  ear,  u  Do  not  fear  to  receive 
this  letter,  it  comes  from  the  queen  your 
mother,  and  contains  many  things  of  great 
importance,  and  that  are  of  consequence 
to  you.  Depend  on  my  fidelity  in  this 
matter.”  “  No  !”  said  the  prince  firmly, 
“  I  will  not  break  my  word,  even  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  letter  from 
my  absent  parent,  who  is  dearer  to  me 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world;”  thus 
giving  an  example  of  strict  probity  by  a 
sacrifice  as  painful  to  his  feeling,  of  duty 
and  filial  affection,  as  it  was  honourable 
to  his  character  as  an  observer  of  a  pro¬ 
mise,  though  reluctantly  extorted  from 
him  by  his  enemies. 

Juvenile  Forget  Me  Not. 


THE  tyjlwyth  teg. 

In  the  mountains  near  Brecknock  there 
is  a  small  lake,  to  which  tradition  assigns 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  fabled 
Avernus.  I  recollect  a  Mabinogi,  or 
mythological  tale,  respecting  this  piece 
of  water,  which  runs  thus  : — 

In  ancient  times  a  door  in  a  rock  near 
this  lake  was  found  open  upon  a  certain 
day  every  year.  I  think  it  was  May-day. 
Those  who  had  the  curiosity  and  resolu¬ 
tion  to  entec  were  conducted  by  a  secret 
passage,  which  terminated  in  a  small 
island  in  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Here 
the  visiters  were  surprised  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  most  enchanting  garden  stored 
with  the  chosen  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Tylwyth  Teg,  or  Fair 
Family,  a  kind  of  Fairies,  whose  beauty 
could  be  equalled  only  by  the  courtesy 
and  affability  which  they  exhibited  to 
those  who  pleased  them.  They  gathered 
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fruit  and  flowers  for  each  of  their  guests, 
entertained  them  with  the  most  exquisite 
music,  disclosed  to  them  many  secrets  of 
futurity,  and  invited  them  to  stay  as  long 
as  they  should  find  their  attention  agree¬ 
able.  But  the  island  was  secret,  and 
nothing  of  its  produce  must  be  carried 
away. 

The  whole  of  this  scene  was  invisible 
to  those  who  stood  without  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  Only  an  indistinct  mass  was 
seen  in  the  middle  ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  no  bird  would  fly  over  the  water,  and 
that  a  soft  strain  of  music  at  times 
breathed  with  rapturous  sweetness  in  the 
breeze  of  the  morning. 

It  happened  upon  one  of  these  annual 
visits,  that  a  sacrilegious  wretch,  when 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  garden,  put  a 
flower,  with  which  he  had  been  presented, 
in  his  pocket ;  but  the  theft  boded  him  no 
good.  As  soon  as  he  had  touched  unhal¬ 
lowed  ground  the  flower  vanished,  and  he 
lost  his  senses. 

Of  this  injury  the  Fair  Family  took  no 
notice  at  the  time.  They  dismissed  their 
guests  with  their  accustomed  courtesy, 
and  the  door  was  closed  as  usual.  But 
their  resentment  ran  high.  For  though, 
as  the  tale  goes,  the  Tylwyth  Teg  and 
their  garden  undoubtedly  occupy  the 
spot  to  this  day,  though  the  birds  still 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
lake,  and  some  broken  strains  of  music 
are  still  heard  at  times,  yet  the  door 
which  led  to  the  island  was  never  re¬ 
opened,  and  from  the  date  of  this  sacri¬ 
legious  act,  the  Cymry  have  been  unfor¬ 
tunate. 

Some  time  after  this,  an  adventurous 
person  attempted  to  draw  off  the  water, 
in  order  to  discover  its  contents,  when  a 
terrific  form  arose  from  the  midst  of  the 
lake,  commanding  him  to  desist,  or  other¬ 
wise  he  would  drown  the  country. 

Fairy  Mythology. 


THE  STORY  OF  MACBETH. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Soon  after  the  Scots  and  Piets  had  be¬ 
come  one  people,  there  was  a  king  of 
Scotland  called  Duncan,  a  very  good  old 
man.  He  had  two  sons  ;  one  was  called 
Malcolm,  and  the  other  Donaldbane. 
But  king  Duncan  wa3  too  old  to  lead  out 
his  army  to  battle,  and  his  sons  were  too 
young  to  help  him. 

At  this  time  Scotland,  and  indeed 
France  and  England,  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  were  much  harassed 
by  the  Danes.  These  were  a  very  fierce, 
warlike  people,  who  sailed  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  landed  their  armies  on 
the  coast,  burning  and  destroying  every 


thing  wherever  they  came.  They  were 
heathens,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible, 
but  thought  of  nothing  but  battle  and 
slaughter,  and  making  plunder. 

Now,  it  happened  in  king  Duncan’s 
time,  that  a  great  fleet  of  these  Danes 
came  to  Scotland  and  landed  their  men  in 
Fife,  and  threatened  to  take  possession  of 
that  province.  So  a  numerous  Scottish 
army  was  levied  to  go  to  fight  with  them. 
The  king,  as  I  told  you,  was  too  old  to 
command  his  army,  and  his  sons  were  too 
young.  So  he  sent  out  one  of  his  near 
relations,  who  was  called  Macbeth  ;  lie 
was  son  of  Finel,  who  was  thane,  as  it 
was  called,  of  Glamis.  The  governors  of 
provinces  were  at  that  time,  in  Scotland, 
called  thanes ;  they  were  afterwards 
termed  earls. 

This  Macbeth,  who  was  a  brave  sol¬ 
dier,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Danes.  And  he  carried  with  him  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  called  Banquo,  who  was 
thane  of  Lochabar,  and  was  also  a  very 
brave  man.  So  there  was  a  great  battle 
fought  between  the  Danes  and  the  Scots, 
and  Macbeth  and  Banquo  defeated  the 
Danes,  and  drove  them  back  to  their 
ships,  leaving  a  great  many  of  their  sol¬ 
diers  both  killed  and  wounded.  Then 
Macbeth  and  his  army  marched  back  to  a 
town  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  called 
Forres,  rejoicing  on  account  of  their  vic¬ 
tory. 

Now  there  lived  at  this  time  three  old 
women  in  the  town  of  Forres,  whom  peo¬ 
ple  thought  were  witches,  and  supposed 
they  could  tell  what  was  to  come  to  pass. 
Nobody  would  believe  such  folly  nowa¬ 
days,  except  low  and  ignorant  creatures, 
such  as  those  who  consult  gipsies  in  order 
to  have  their  fortunes  told  ;  but  in  those 
early  times  the  people  were  much  more 
ignorant,  and  even  great  men,  like  Mac¬ 
beth,  believed  that  such  persons  as  these 
witches  of  Forres  could  tell  what  was  to 
come  to  pass  afterwards,  and  listened  to 
the  nonsense  they  told  them,  as  if  the  old 
women  had  really  been  prophetesses.  The 
old  women  saw  that  they  were  respected 
and  feared,  so  that  they  were  tempted  to 
impose  upon  people,  by  pretending  to  tell 
what  was  to  happen  to  them,  and  they 
got  presents  for  doing  so. 

So  the  three  old  women  went  and  stood 
by  the  wayside,  in  a  great  moor  or  heath 
near  Forres,  and  waited  till  Macbeth 
came  up.  And  then,  stepping  before 
him  as  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  soldiers,  the  first  woman  said,  u  All 
hail,  Macbeth — hail  to  thee,  thane  of 
Glamis.”  The  second  said,  “  All  hail, 
Macbeth — hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdor.” 
Then  the  third,  wishing  to  pay  him  a 
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higher  compliment  than  the  other  two, 
said,  “  All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shall  be 
king  of  Scotland.”  Macbeth  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  them  give  him 
these  titles  ;  and  while  he  was  wondering 
what  they  could  mean,  Banquo  stepped 
forward,  and  asked  them  whether  they 
had  nothing  to  tell  about  him  as  well  as 
about  Macbeth.  And  they  said  that  he 
should  not  be  so  great  as  Macbeth  ;  but 
that  though  he  himself  should  never  be  a 
king,  yet  his  children  should  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  be  kings  for  u 
great  number  of  years. 

Before  Macbeth  was  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  there  came  a  messenger  to  tell 
him  that  his  father  was  dead,  so  that  he 
was  become  thane  of  Glarnis  by  inherit¬ 
ance.  And  there  came  a  second  messen¬ 
ger  from  the  king,  to  thank  Macbeth  for 
the  great  victory  over  the  Danes,  and  tell 
him  that  the  thane  of  Cawdor  had  rebelled 
against  the  king,  and  that  the  king  had 
taken  his  office  from  him,  and  had  sent 
to  make  Macbeth  thane  of  Cawdor  as  well 
as  of  Glarnis.  Thus  the  two  first  old 
women  seemed  to  be  right  in  giving  him 
these  two  titles. 

Macbeth,  seeing  a  part  of  their  words 
come  to  be  true,  began  to  think  how  he 
was  to  bring  the  rest  to  pass,  and  make 
himself  king,  as  well  as  thane  of  Glarnis 
and  Cawdor.  And  Macbeth  had  a  wife, 
who  was  a  very  ambitious,  wicked  wo¬ 
man,  and  when  she  found  out  that  her 
husband  thought  of  raising  himself  up  to 
be  king  of  Scotland,  she  encouraged  him 
by  all  means  in  her  power,  and  persuaded 
him  that  the  only  way  to  get  possession 
of  the  crown  was  to  kill  the  good  old 
king,  Duncan.  Macbeth  was  very  un¬ 
willing  to  commit  so  great  a  crime,  for  he 
knew  what  a  good  king  Duncan  had  been, 
and  he  recollected  how  he  was  his  relation, 
and  had  been  always  very  kind  to  him, 
and  had  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  his  army,  and  had  bestowed  on  him 
the  government  or  thanedom  of  Cawdor. 
But  his  wife  continued  telling  him  what 
a  foolish,  cowardly  thing  it  was  in  him 
not  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  king,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
gain  what  the  witches  promised  him.  So 
the  wicked  advice  of  his  wife,  and  the 
prophecy  of  these  wretched  old  women, 
at  last  brought  Macbeth  to  think  of  mur¬ 
dering  his  king  and  his  friend.  The  way 
in  which  he  accomplished  his  crime,  made 
it  still  more  abominable. 

Macbeth  invited  Duncan  to  come  to 
visit  him,  at  a  great  castle  near  Inverness  ; 
and  the  good  king,  who  had  no  suspicions 
of  his  kinsman,  accepted  the  invitation 
very  willingly.  Macbeth  and  his  lady 
received  the  king  and  all  his  retinue  with 


much  appearance  of  joy,  and  made  a  great 
feast,  as  a  subject  would  do  to  make  his 
king  welcome.  About  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  king  desired  to  go  to  his  apart¬ 
ment,  and  Macbeth  conducted  him  to  a 
fine  room,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him.  Now  it  was  the  custom,  in  those 
barbarous  times,  that  wherever  the  king 
slept,  two  armed  men  slept  in  the  same 
chamber,  in  order  to  defend  his  person,  in 
case  he  should  be  attacked  by  any  one 
during  the  night.  But  the  wicked  Lady 
Macbeth  had  made  these  two  watchmen 
drink  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and  had  be¬ 
sides  put  some  drugs  into  the  liquor,  so 
that  when  they  went  to  the  king’s  apart¬ 
ment  they  both  fell  asleep,  and  slept  so 
soundly,  that  nothing  could  awaken  them. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  cur  next.) 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

3lut>Uc  3iourual8« 

[We  have  penciled  from  Blackwood*  s 
Magazine  for  the  present,  month,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  appropriate  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  year,  and  in  our 
opinion  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
beautiful  passages  which  have  for  a  long 
time  appeared  in  any  periodical  miscel¬ 
lany.  It  is  from  an  article  entitled 
Christmas  Dreams ,  and  sorry  are  we  that 
we  cannot  quote  the  whole  paper.  The 
author  says,  “  Were  every  Christmas  of 
which  we  have  been  present  at  the  cele¬ 
bration,  painted  according  to  nature — 
what  a  Gallery  of  Pictures  !”  True — - 
and  the  following  passage,  which  our 
taste  has  called  the  Charms  of  Retrospec¬ 
tion,  to  us  resembles  Poussin’s  picture  of 
the  Deluge.  Indeed,  we  seldom  see  such 
fine  feeling  expressed  within  so  small 
a  space  ;  and  in  this  age  of  sicklied  sen¬ 
timent  it  comes  before  us  with  all  the 
freshness  of  the  pictures  of  the  olden 
school.  The  author  of  Christmas  Dreams , 
be  he  young  or  old,  has  lived  to  some 
purpose  ;  and  were  this  the  only  produce 
of  his  pen,  it  would  serve  to  denote  his 
mastery  of  the  human  heart.  In  short, 
the  extract  is  of  itself  a  morality,  and 
that  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  forms 
which  ingenuity  could  devise— Ed.] 

CHARMS  OF  RETROSPECTION-. 

How  beautiful  are  all  the  subdivisions 
of  Time  diversifying  the  dream  of  human 
life,  as  it  glides  away  between  earth  and 
heaven  !  And  why  should  moralists 
mourn  over  that  mutability  that  gives 
the  chief  charm  to  all  that  passes  so  tran¬ 
sitorily  before  our  eyes,  leaving  image 
upon  image  fairer  and  dearer  far  than 
even  the  realities,  still  visible  and  it  may 
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De  for  ever,  in  the  waters  of  memory 
sleeping  within  the  heart  ?  Memory 
never  awakes  but  along  with  imagination, 
ar.d  therefore  it  is 

“  That  she  can  Rive  ns  back  the  dead, 

Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore  !’ 

The  years,  the  months,  the  weeks,  the 
days,  the  nights,  the  hours,  the  minutes, 
the  moments,  each  is  in  itself  a  different 
jiving,  and  peopled,  and  haunted  world. 
One  life  is  a  thousand  lives,  and  each  in¬ 
dividual,  as  he  fully  renews  the  past, 
reappears  in  a  thousand  characters,  yet 
all  of  them  bearing  a  mysterious  identity 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  all  of  them, 
while  every  passion  has  been  shifting  and 
dying  away,  and  reascending  into  power, 
still  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  un¬ 
changing  conscience,  that  feels  and  knows 
that  it  is  from  God. 

Oh  !  who  can  complain  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  human  l;*e,  that  can  retravel  all 
the  windings  and  wanderings,  and  mazes 
that  his  feet  have  trodden  since  the  far¬ 
thest  back  hour  at  which  memory  pauses, 
baffled  and  blindfolded,  as  she  vainly  tries 
to  penetrate  and  illumine  the  palpable, 
the  impervious  darkness  that  shrouds  the 
few  first  for-ever-forgotten  years  of  our 
wonderful  being  ?  Long,  long,  long  ago 
seems  it  to  be  indeed,  when  we  now  re¬ 
member  it,  the  time  f/e  first  pulled  the 
primroses  on  the  sunny  braes,  wondering, 
in  our  first  blissful  emotions  of  beauty, 
at  the  leaves  with  a  softness  all  their  own, 
a  yellowness  no  where  else  so  vivid,  “  the 
bright  consummate  flower,”  so  starlike  to 
our  awakened  imagination  among  the 
lowly  grass — lovely,  indeed,  to  our  ad¬ 
miring  eyes,  as  any  one  of  all  the  stars 
that,  in  their  turn,  did  seem  themselves 
like  flowers  in  the  blue  fields  of  heaven  ! 
— long,  long,  long  ago,  the  time  when 
we  danced  along,  hand  in  hand  with  our 
golden-haired  sister,  whom  all  that  looked 
on  loved  ! — long,  long,  long  ago,  the  day 
on  which  she  died — the  hour,  so  far  more 
dismal  than  any  hour  that  can  now  darken 
us  on  this  earth,  when  she,  her  coffin, 
and  that  velvet  pall  descended — and  de¬ 
scended — slowly,  slowly  into  the  horrid 
clay,  and  we  were  borne  death-like,  and 
wishing  to  die,  out  of  the  churchyard, 
that,  from  that  moment,  we  thought  we 
could  enter  never  more  !  And  oh  !  what 
a  multitudinous  being  must  ours  have 
been,  when,  before  our  boyhood  was  gone, 
we  could  have  forgotten  her  buried  face  ! 
Or  at  the  dream  of  it,  dashed  off  a  tear, 
and  away,  with  a  bounding,  heart,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud  of  playmates,  breaking 
into  fragments  on  the  hill-side,  and  hur¬ 
rying  round  the  shores  of  those  wild 
moorland  lochs,  in  vain  hope  to  surprise 


the  heron,  that  slowly  uplifted  his  blue 
bulk,  and  floated  away,  regardless  of  our 
shouts,  to  the  old  castle  woods  !  It  is  all 
like  a  reminiscence  of  some  other  state  of 
existence  !  Then,  after  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  those  few  years,  which  we  now 
call  transitory,  but  which  our  boyhood 
felt  as  if  they  would  be  endless— as  if 
they  would  endure  for  ever — arose  upon 
us  the  glorious  dawning  of  another  new 
life — Youth  !  with  its  insupportable  sun¬ 
shine,  and  its  magnificent  storms  !  Tran¬ 
sitory,  too,  we  now  know,  and  well  de¬ 
serving  the  name  of  dream  !  But  while 
it  lasted,  long,  various,  and  agonizing, 
while,  unable  to  sustain  u  the  beauty  still 
more  beauteous”  of  the  eyes  that  first  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  the  light  of  love,  we  hurried 
away  from  the  parting  hour,  and,  looking 
up  to  the  moon  and  stars,  hugged  the 
very  heavens  to  our  heart.  Yet  life  had 
not  yet  nearly  reached  its  meridian,  jour¬ 
neying  up  the  sunbright  firmament.  How 
long  hung  it  there  exulting,  when  “  it 
flamed  on  the  forehead  of  the  noontide 
sky  !”  Let  not  the  time  he  computed  by 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  years,  but 
by  the  innumerable  array  of  visionary 
thoughts,  that  kept  deploying,  as  if  from 
one  eternity  into  another — now  in  dark 
sullen  masses,  now  in  long  array,  bright¬ 
ened  as  if  with  spear-points  and  standards, 
and  moving  along  through  chasm,  abyss, 
and  forest,  and  over  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  to  the  sound  of  ethereal 
music,  now  warlike  and  tempestuous — 
now,  as  “  from  flutes  and  soft  recofders,” 
accompanying,  not  paeans  of  victory,  but 
hymns  of  peace.  That  Life,  too,  seems, 
now  that  it  is  gone,  to  have  been  of  a 
thousand  years  ?  Is  it  gone  ?  Its  skirts 
are  yet  hovering  on  the  horizon — and  is 
there  yet  another  Life  destined  for  us  ? 
That  Life  which  we  fear  to  face, — Age, 
Old  Age  !  Four  dreams  within  a  dream, 
and  then  we  may  awake  in  Heaven  ! 

At  dead  of  night — and  it  is  now  the 
dead  of  night — how  the  heart  often  quakes 
on  a  sudden  at  the  silent  resurrection  of 
buried  thoughts  ! 

“  Thoughts  that  like  phantoms  trackless  come 
and  go !” 

Perhaps  the  sunshine  of  some  one  single 
Sabbath  of  more  exceeding  holiness  comes 
first  glimmering,  and  then  brightening 
upon  us,  with  the  very  same  religious 
sanctity  that  filled  all  the  air  at  the  toll¬ 
ing  of  he  kirk-bell,  when  all  the  parish 
was  hushed,  and  the  voice  of  streams 
heard  more  distinctly  among  the  banks 
and  braes, — and  then,  all  at  once,  a  thun¬ 
der-storm  that  many  years  before,  or  many 
years  after,  drove  us,  when  walking  alone 
over  the  mountains,  into  a  shieling,  will 
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seem  to  succeed,  and  we  behold  the  same 
threatening  aspect  of  the  heavens  that  then 
quailed  our  beating  hearts,  and  frowned 
down  our  eye-lids  before  the  lightning 
began  to  flash,  and  the  black  rain  to  de¬ 
luge  all  the  glens.  No  need  now  for  any 
effort  of  thought.  The  images  rise  of 
themselves — independently  of  our  volition 
— as  if  another  being,  studying  the  work¬ 
ing  of  our  minds,  conjured  up  the  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  before  us,  who  are  beholding 
it  with  love,  with  wonder,  or  with  fear. 
Darkness  and  silence  have  a  power  of 
sorcery  over  the  past ;  and  the  soul  has 
then,  too,  often  restored  to  it  feelings  and 
thoughts  that  it  had  lost — and  is  made  to 
know  that  nothing  which  it  once  expe¬ 
riences  ever  perishes,  but  that  all  things 
spiritual  possess  a  principle  of  immortal 
life. 


A  FEW  OPINIONS  FOR  1828. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  having  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authorship  of  the  novels,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  all  opinions  as 
to  the  “  Great  Unknown,”  will,  for  the 
future,  be  confined  to  Theology.  Opinion 
is  much  divided  on  the  subject  of  travel¬ 
ling,  between  the  Aeropleustics  and  the 
Vallancey  scheme.  The  plan  of  flying 
kites  is,  however,  thought  the  most  feasi¬ 
ble  in  the  city.  The  friends  of  the  kite 
and  the  vacuum. tube  are  each  disposed  to 
back  their  favourites  for  a  large  sum  ;  but 
the  odds  are  five  to  one  u  Teakettle  against 
the  field.”  When  this  question  is  decided, 
a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Irish  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  a  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of 
Dover  will  be  immediately  put  in  hand. 
An  universal  opinion  prevailed  among 
the  hackney-coachmen,  donkey-drivers, 
and  Smithfield  drovers,  (though  it  has 
not  yet  been  embodied  in  a  formal  reso¬ 
lution  of  those  bodies  assembled  in  public 
meeting,)  that  Dick  Martin  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  channel ;  the  horses, 
asses,  and  sheep,  say  nay ;  and  between 
these  parties  issue  is  joined.  Nothing  has 
occurred  since  my  last  essay,  to  disturb  the 
supremacy  of  Rossini  and  Pasta ;  but 
Freishutz  is  at  a  discount.  “  Cherry  ripe” 
is  “  in  the  sear  and  j  ellow  leaf,”  and  “  Buy 
a  Broom”  is  fairly  worn  to  the  stump. 
The  London  university  is  fifty  per  cent, 
better  than  at  the  last  quotation.  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutions  hold  their  own.  The 
new  stables  of  Buckingham-house,  it  is 
said,  are  to  come  down  ;  the  house  itself 
is  thought  to  remain  as  a  monument  of 
the  national  taste  in  1827  1  Boxing  is  a 
national  virtue,  for  which  the  Best  rea¬ 
sons  may  be  offered.  Mustard-seed  is 
still  the  u  sovereign’st  thing  in  the  world” 
for  the  digestion  ;  and  religious  novels 
are  good  for  the  soul.  Reminiscences 


are  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  and  many 
respectable  anecdotists  are  believed  to 
have  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  No  in¬ 
quests,  however,  have  yet  been  taken. 
Almack’s  has  been  u  written  down  an 
as3  and  the  popular  belief  is,  that  it 
cannot  last  another  season. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


Clje  Contemporary)  Cvabeller. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  LATE  MISSION  TO  AVA* 

The  Mission  left  Rangoon  on  the  1st 
September,  and  reached  Henzada  on  the 
8th.  Here  we  were  received  with  much 
polite  attention  by  the  future  viceroy  of 
Pegu,  who  has  the  rank  of  a  Wungyi,  or 
councillor,  the  highest  enjoyed  by  a  sub¬ 
ject.  He  was  very  solicitous,  however, 
to  prevent  our  going  further,  intimating 
that  he  was  himself  vested  with  full  powers 
to  treat  with  us  upon  every  possible  sub¬ 
ject. 

He  had  no  opportunity,  however,  of 
exercising  his  plenipotentiary  powers  upon 
the  present  occasion,  for  the  Mission,  dis¬ 
regarding  his  pretensions,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  10th  quitted  Henzada,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Myanaong,  or  Loonzay,  entered 
the  hilly  region,  which  is  the  proper  geo¬ 
graphical  boundary  of  the  Burman  race — - 
all  to  the  south  being  the  Delta  or  de - 
bouchement  of  the  Irawadi,  and  the  true 
country  of  the  Peguans  or  Talains. 

Pursuing  our  journey  with  hills  now 
pressing  down  to  the  river  on  both  sides, 
and  which  struck  us  at  the  time  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  picturesque  and  beautiful,  after 
passing  through  the  long,  tiresome  cham¬ 
paign  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi,  we 
reached  Prome  on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
Burman  empire,  and  appeared  to  be  not 
less  populous  than  Rangoon.  The  inha¬ 
bitants,  since  the  war,  had  returned  to 
their  homes ;  the  place  was  in  a  good 
measure  restored  ;  and  although  it  had 
been  long  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
army,  there  was  now  no  reaction  or  per¬ 
secution.  All  this  bore  favourable  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  moderation  of  the  Myowun, 
or  governor,  whom  we  found  an  extremely 
respectable  man. 

We  left  Prome  on  the  17th,  and  on  the 
20th  reached  Patnagoh  and  Melloon,  the 
scene  of  the  conferences  in  December, 
1825,  which  led  to  the  first  treaty,  which 
was  never  ratified,  or  even  transmitted  for 
ratification,  a  breach  of  engagement  for 

*  A  printed  copy  of  this  interesting  paper  has 
been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  a  correspondent 
in  India. — Brewster's  Journal. 
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which  the  Burmese  received  signal  casti¬ 
gation  on  the  spot. 

On  the  21st  we  left  those  places,  and 
on  the  22nd  reached  llenangyoung,  or  the 
“  fetid  oil  brooks  in  other  words,  the 
Petroleum  wells.  In  the  afternoon  we 
visited  the  wells,  and  the  remarkable  and 
sterile  country  which  surrounds  them, 
abounding  every  where  with  fossil  remains 
of  one  of  the  last  great  changes  which  the 
globe  has  undergone.* 

On  the  23rd  we  left  Renangyoung,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  passed  Sen- 
begyoung,  from  which  leads  the  best  road 
from  Arracan,  and  by  which  Majoi  Ross 
and  a  battalion  of  sepoys  proceeded  in 
the  month  of  March  last. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  reached 
Pugan,  and  staid  there  for  that  day,  and 
part  of  the  following,  examining  the  cu¬ 
rious  antiquities  of  this  place,  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  Burman  dominions, 
and  the  extensive  ruins  of  which,  if  such 
evidence  were  not  too  well  known  to  be 
delusory,  might  lead  to  the  supposition, 
that  in  former  ages  the  Burmese  were  a 
people  more  powerful  and  civilized  than 
we  now  find  them. 

On  the  27th  we  passed  the  confluence 
of  the  Kyen-dwen  and  the  Irawadi.  The 
prospect  afforded  by  their  junction  is  far 
from  imposing.  Both  rivers  are  here 
confined  to  a  narrow  bed,  and  the  tongue 
of  land  which  divides  them  is  so  low,  and 
covered  with  reeds,  that  it  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  an  island,  and  consequently 
the  smaller  river  to  be  only  a  branch  of 
the  larger 

The  prospect  hitherto  presented  in  a 
route  of  little  less  than  four  hundred  miles 
was  that  of  a  country  imperfectly  culti¬ 
vated  and  inhabited,  and  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  which  was  covered  with  a  deep 
forest,  or  with  tall  reeds  and  grass,  among 
which  there  was  scarcely  any  evidence  of 
culture  or  occupation.  We  were  now, 
however,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  capital, 
and  the  scene  began  greatly  to  improve. 
The  country  became  level,  the  nearest 

*  The  gentlemen  of  the  mission  examined 
carefully  the  celebrated  petroleum  wells,  near 
which  they  remained  for  eight  days,  owing  to 
the  accident  of  the  steam-vessel  taking  the 
ground  in  their  vicinity.  Some  of  the  wells  are 
from  thirty-seven  to  fifty-three  fathoms  i-n  depth, 
and  are  said  to  yield  at  an  avenge  daily  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  gallons  of  the  earth  oil.  The  welis 
are  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  sixteen  square 
miles.  The  wells  are  private  property,  the  own¬ 
ers  paying  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  produce 
to  the  state.  This  commodity  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  used  by  the  Burmans  as  lamp-oil.  Its  price 
on  the  spot  does  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  from 
5 d.  to  7%cl.  per  cwt.  The  other  useful  mineral 
or  saline  productions  of  the  Burman  empire  are 
coal,  saltpetre,  soda,  and  culinary  salt.  One  of 
the  lakes  affording  the  latter,  which  is  within  six 
or  seven  miles  of  the  capital,  was  examined  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  mission. 


*>  i 
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ranges  of  hills  to  the  east  being  at  least 
thirty  miles  distant,  and  the  Arracan 
mountains  to  the  most  not  less  than  fifty 
in  the  nearest  part,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
in  the  distant.  The  villages  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  had  increased  very  considerably,  but 
neither  here  nor  any  where  else  did  we 
see  evidence  of  a  dense  population  or  ac¬ 
tive  industry. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
passed  Yandabu,  where  the  treaty  was 
dictated  to  the  Burmans,  and  sailed  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  the  great  tree  where  Sir 
A.  Campbell’s  tent  was  pitched,  and  the 
conferences  were  held. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  we  reached 
Rapatong,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river.  This  was  the  spot  at  which 
the  Burmans  contemplated  meking  their 
last  effort,  had  the  British  army  not  been 
arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  treaty  of 
Yandabu.  Here  they  were  encamped 
under  the  old  chief,  Kaulen  Mengyi,  the 
whole  disposable  force  not  exceeding  a 
thousand  men,  and  the  greater  number  of 
these  consisting,  not  of  soldiers,  but  of 
the  personal  retainers  and  menial  servants 
ofthe  chiefs.  Two  forced  marches  would 
have  carried  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  Ava  on 
a  good  high  road,  with  nothing  to  resist 
him  but  the  dispirited  fugitives  just  men¬ 
tioned.  In  the  evening  we  reached  Kya- 
oktalon,  twelve  miles  from  Ava.  A  short 
way  before  coming  to  that  place,  a  depu¬ 
tation,  headed  by  a  secretary  of  the  Lotoo, 
met  us  to  compliment  us  on  our  arrival, 
and  usher  us  into  the  capital. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  left 
Kyaoktalon.  After  we  had  proceeded  a 
few  miles,  an  order  from  the  court  arrived, 
requesting  that  we  might  stop  where  we 
were,  as  it  was  the  intention  to  send  down 
a  deputation  of  persons  of  superior  rank 
to  conduct  us.  The  promised  deputation, 
consisting  of  a  Woonduck  and  three  Sa- 
redaugyis  accordingly  came,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  we  arrived  at  the 
capital,  anchoring  about  two  miles  below 
the  city,  opposite  to  the  place  appointed 
for  our  temporary  residence.  Thousands 
flocked  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  out 
of  curiosity  to  see  the  steam-vessel.  A 
similar  curiosity  was  displayed  every  where 
else  on  our  journey,  nearly  the  whole  po¬ 
pulation  of  towns  and  villages  turning  out 
to  see  her. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Wbe  ©atfierev. 

“  I  am  hut  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” —  WuUvn. 


SEVEN"  TO  ONE. 

A  gentlewoman  in  London,  after 
having  buried  six  husbands,  found  a  gen- 
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tleman  hardy  enough  to  make  her  a  wife 
once  more ;  for  several  months  their 
happiness  was  mutual;  a  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  pay  no  great  compliment 
to  the  former  partners,  who,  as  she  said, 
had  disgusted  her  by  their  sottishnese 
and  infidelity.  To  ascertain  the  real 
character  of  his  amorous  mate,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  began  frequently  to  absent  him¬ 
self,  to  return  at  late  hours,  and  when  he 
did  return,  to  appear  as  if  intoxicated. 
At  first  reproaches,  but  afterwards  me¬ 
naces,  were  the  consequences  of  this  con¬ 
duct.  The  gentleman  persisted,  and 
seemed  to  become  every  day  more  and 
more  addicted  to  his  bottle.  One  evening, 
when  the  lady  Imagined  him  quite  drunk, 
she  unsewed  a  leaden  weight  from  one  of 
the  sleeves  of  her  gown,  and  having 
melted  it,  approached  her  husband,,  (who 
pretended  still  to  be  asleep)  in  order 
to  pour  it  into  his  ear  through  a  pipe. 
Convinced  of  her  wickedness,  the  gentle- 
man  started  up  and  seized  her ;  when, 
having  procured  assistance,  he  secured 
her  until  the  morning,  and  conducted  her 
before  a  magistrate,  who  committed  her 
to  prison.  The  bodies  of  her  six  former 
husbands  were  dug  up,  and  as  marks  of 
violence  were  still  discernible  upon  each 
of  them,  the  proof  of  her  guilt  appeared 
so  strong  upon  her  trial,  that  she  was 
condemned  and  executed. 

From  this  circumstance  it  is  presumed 
originated  the  vulgar  saying,  when  wish¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  a  husband,  “  pour  some 
hot  lead  into  his  ear.” 


EPIGRAM 

On  a  lady  of  beauty,  but  of  a  wretched 
temper. 

When  nature  form’d  with  plastic  care 
Thy  figure  so  divinely  fair, 

’Tis  plain,  the  artist  but  design’d 
To  hide  the  meanness  of  thy  mind. 

So  goods  are  offered  to  be  sold 
Of  polished  make  and  shining  mould  ; 
Beyond  whose  surface  if  we  pry. 

What  base  materials  shock  the  eye  i  C. 

lord  byron’s  don  juan. 

A  writer  in  the  Literary  Chronicle 
remarks,  that  “it  has  been  somewhere 
observed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  transac¬ 
tion  even  in  the  common  and  daily  con¬ 
cerns  of  life  which  may  not  be  appositely 
illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Don  Juan , 
and  indeed  from  my  own  involuntary  ex¬ 
perience,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
observation  is  literally  just.  A  friend 
with  whom  I  am  in  daily  personal  com¬ 
munication,  who  never  read  Byron,  nor 
any  other  poetical  author,  tells  me  that  / 
he  is  as  well  acquainted  with  Don  Juan 
as  those  who  have  perused  and  re-perused 


the  volume  from  title-page  to  tail-piece, 
and  that  his  knowledge  is  derived  merely 
from  my  never-ceasing  quotations.  1  ac¬ 
count  for  my  habit  of  more  frequently 
recurring  to  this  work  than  to  any  other, 
by  the  fact  that  it  abounds  in  observations 
upon  familiar  objects  and  transactions 
above  almost  any  other  production  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.”  We  should 
recollect  that  the  noble  author’s  motto 
was  modest  enough — “  Difficile  est  pro- 
prie  communia  dicere.” 


TOASTING  THE  LADIES. 

Several  ladies  having  been  given  as 
toasts  after  dinner,  in  a  convivial  circle, 
a  gentleman  present  observed,  “  that  it 
was  singular  that  all  their  names  began 
with  the  letter  B,”  which  occasioned  the 
following  impromptu  : — 

How  strange  it  is,  that  Cupid  should 
decree, 

His  votaries’  names  should  all  begin  with 

B; 

How  shall  we  solve  this  problem,  then, 
of  our’s  ? 

“  The  Bees  light  always  on  the  sweetest 
flowers.” 


SINGULAR  INTERMENT. 

The  following  curious  entry  is  in  the 
register  of  JBymington  Church,  Hants, 
under  the  year  1736  : — 

“  Samuel  Baldwin,  Esq.  sojourner  in 
this  parish,  was  immersed ,  without  the 
Needles,  sans  ceremonie ,  May  20th.” 

This  was  performed  in  consequence  of 
an  earnest  wish  the  deceased  had  expres¬ 
sed,  a  little  before  his  dissolution,  in 
order  to  disappoint  the  intention  of  his 
wife,  who  had  repeatedly  assured  him, 
in  their  domestic  squabbles,  (which  were 
very  frequent)  that  if  she  survived  him, 
she  would  revenge  her  conjugal  suffer¬ 
ings,  by  dancing  on  his  grave. 


ODD  SIGNS. 

A  gentleman  lately  travelling  through 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  observed  the 
following  lines  under  a  sign-post,  on 
which  was  placed  an  inhabited  bee-hive  : 

Two  wonders,  Grantham,  now  are  thine, 
The  highest  spire,  and  a  living  sign. 

The  same  person  at  another  public- 
house  in  the  country,  where  London  por¬ 
ter  was  sold,  observed  the  figure  of  Bri¬ 
tannia  engraved  upon  a  tankard,  in  a 
reclining  posture ;  underneath  was  the 
following  motto : — Pray  Sup-Porter. 

C.  F.  E. 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMB1RD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House, J  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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THE  CANONGATE,  EDINBURGH. 


Passing  through  the  narrow  straits  or 
Sydney’s-alley,  our  attention  was  lately 
attracted  by  a  small  but  spirited  litho¬ 
graphic  drawing  of  44  The  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,”  occupying  a  front  place  in  a 
printseller’s  window,  where,  as  we  learnt 
on  inquiry,  it  had  just  been  placed.  The 
sketch  being  a  recent  one,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  artist,  we  determined  on 
appropriating  it  to  our  44  Waveiley  Illus¬ 
trations,”  for  the  last  published  work,  the 
44  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate and 
although  it  is  not  upon  our  usual  system 
viz.  to  begin  at  the  beginning, — we  trust 
our  authenticity  and  desire  to  take  popu¬ 
larity  by  the  forelock  will  apologize  for 
this  irregularity. 

The  Canongate  is,  as  many  of  our 
readers  may  be  aware,  the  St.  Giles’s  o. 
Vol.  xi.  D 


Edinburgli.  Our  engraving  represents 
the  Court  House;  but  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  it  will  be  more  in  character  to  let 
the  author  of  44  Waverley”  speak  for  him¬ 
self  ;  accordingly,  Sir  Walter  loquitur:* 
Sic  itur  ad  astra. — 44  This  is  the  path 
to  heaven.”  Such  is  the  ancient  motto 
attached  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Canongate,  and  which  is  inscribed,  with 
greater  or  less  propriety,  upon  all  the 
public  buildings,  from  the  church  to  the 
pillory,  in  the  ancient  quarter  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  bears,  or  rather  once  bore, 
the  same  relation  to  the  Good  Town  that 
Westminster  does  to  London,  being  still 
possessed  of  the  palace  of  the  sovereign, 
as  it  formerly  was  dignified  by  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gen- 

♦  See  “  Clirouicles  of  the  Canongate,”  vol.  i. 
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try.  I  may,  therefore,  with  some  pro¬ 
priety,  put  the  same  motto  at  the  head  of 
the  literary  undertaking  by  which  I  hope 
to  illustrate  the  hitherto  undistinguished 
name  of  Chrystal  Crof'tangry. 

After  running  through  the  follies  of 
his  youth,  Croftangry  comes  to  a  stand, 
and  reduces  his  conduct  to  rules . 

I\Iy  course  of  life,  (says  he,)  could  not 
last.  I  ran  too  fast  to  run  long  ;  and 
when  I  would  have  checked  my  career,  I 
was  perhaps  too  near  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  Some  mishaps  I  prepared  by 
my  own  folly,  others  came  upon  me  un¬ 
awares.  I  put  my  estate  out  to  nurse  to 
a  fat  man  of  business,  who  smothered  the 
babe  he  should  have  brought  back  to  me 
in  health  and  strength,  and,  in  dispute 
with  this  honest  gentleman,  I  found,  like 
a  skilful  general,  that  my  position  would 
be  most  judiciously  assumed  by  taking 
it  up  near  the  Abbey  of  Hoiyrood.  It 
was  then  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  quarter,  which  my  little  work  will,  I 
hope,  render  immortal,  and  grew  familiar 
with  those  magnificent  wilds,  through 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  once  chased 
the  dark-brown  deer,  but  which  were 
chiefly  recommended  to  me  in  those  days, 
by  their  being  inaccessible  to  those  meta¬ 
physical  persons,  whom  the  law  of  the 
neighbouring  country  terms  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe. 

Dire  was  the  strife  betwixt  my  quon¬ 
dam  doer  and  myself ;  during  which  my 
motions  were  circumscribed,  like  those  of 
some  conjured  demon,  within  a  circle, 
which,  u  beginning  at  the  northern  gate 
of  the  King’s  Park,  thence  running 
north  ways,  is  bounded  on  the  left  by  the 
king’s  garden-wall,  and  the  gutter  or 
kennel,  in  a  line  wherewith  it  crosses  the 
High  Street  to  the  Water-gate,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  sewer,  is  bounded  by  the 
walls  of  the  Tennis-court  and  Physic- 
garden,  &c.  Then  it  follows  the  wall  of 
the  church-yard,  joins  the  north-west  wall 
of  the  St.  Ann’s  Yards,  and  going  east  to 
the  clack  mill-house,  turns  southward  to 
the  turnstile  in  the  king’s  park-wall,  and 
includes  the  whole  King’s  Park  within 
the  Sanctuary.” 

These  limits,  which  I  abridge  from 
the  accurate  Maitland,  once  marked  the 
Girth,  or  Asylum,  belonging  to  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Hoiyrood,  and  which,  being  still 
an  appendage  to  the  royal  palace,  has 
retained  the  privilege  of  an  asylum  for 
civil  debt.  One  would  think  the  space 
sufficiently  extensive  for  a  man  to  stretch 
his  limbs  in,  as,  besides  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  of  level  ground,  (considering 
that  the  scene  lies  in  Scotland,)  it  in¬ 
cludes  within  its  precincts  the  mountain 
of  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  the  rocks  and  pas¬ 


ture  land  called  Salisbury  Crags.  But 
yet  it  is  inexpressible  how,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  had  elapsed,  I  used  to  long  for 
the  Sunday,  which  permitted  me  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  walk  without  limitation.  Du¬ 
ring  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  I  felt 
a  sickness  of  heart,  which,  but  for  the 
speedy  approach  of  the  hebdomadal  day 
of  liberty,  I  could  hardly  have  endured. 
I  experienced  the  impatience  of  a  mas¬ 
tiff,  who  tugs  in  vain  to  extend  the  limits 
which  his  chain  permits. 

Day  after  day  I  have  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  kennel  which  divides  the 
Sanctuary  from  the  unprivileged  part  of 
the  Canongate  ;  and  though  the  month 
was  July,  and  the  scene  was  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  I  preferred  it  to  the 
fresh  air  and  verdant  tuxf  which  I  might 
have  enjoyed  in  the  King’s  Park,  or  to 
the  cool  and  solemn  gloom  of  the  portico 
which  surrounds  the  palace.  To  an  in¬ 
different  person  either  side  of  the  gutter 
would  have  seemed  much  the  same — the 
houses  equally  mean,  the  children  as 
ragged  and  dirty,  the  carmen  as  brutal, 
the  whole  forming  the  same  picture  of  low 
life  in  a  deserted  and  impoverished  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  large  city.  Rut  to  me  the  gutter, 
or  kennel,  was  what  the  brook  Kidron 
was  to  Shimei  ;  death  was  denounced 
against  him  should  he  cross  it,  doubtless 
because  it  was  known  to  his  wisdom  who 
pronounced  the  doom,  that  from  that 
time  the  devoted  man’s  desire  to  trans¬ 
gress  the  precept  would  become  irresisti¬ 
ble,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  draw  down 
on  his  head  the  penalty  which  he  had 
already  justly  incurred  by  cursing  the 
anointed  of  God.  For  my  part,  all 
Elysium  seemed  opening  on  the  other 
side  of  the  kennel,  and  I  envied  the  little 
blackguards,  who,  stopping  the  current 
with  their  little  dam-dikes  of  mud,  had 
a  right,  during  the  operation,  to  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  nasty  puddle  which 
best  pleased  them.  I  was  so  childish  as 
even  to  make  an  occasional  excursion 
across,  were  it  only  for  a  few  yards,  and 
felt  the  triumph  of  a  school-boy,  who, 
trespassing  in  an  orchard,  hurries  back 
again  with  a  fluttering  sensation  of  joy 
and  terror,  betwixt  the  pleasure  of  har¬ 
ing  executed  his  purpose,  and  the  fear  of 
being  taken  or  discovered. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  what 
I  should  have  done  in  case  of  actual  im¬ 
prisonment,  since  I  could  not  bear  with¬ 
out  impatience  a  restriction  which  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  mere  trifle ;  but  I  really 
could  never  answer  the  question  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  I  have  all  my  life 
hated  those  treacherous  expedients  called 
mezzo-termini ,  and  it  is  possible  with 
this  disposition  I  might  have  endured 
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moTe  patiently  an  absolute  privation  of 
liberty,  than  the  more  modified  restric¬ 
tions  to  which  my  residence  in  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary  at  this  period  subjected  me.  If, 
however,  the  feelings  I  then  experienced 
were  to  increase  in  intensity  according  to 
the  difference  between  a  jail  and  my  ac¬ 
tual  condition,  I  must  have  hanged  my¬ 
self,  or  pined  to  death  ;  there  could  have 
been  no  other  alternative. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  the 
southerns  may  learn  that  the  northern 
metropolis  has  its  St.  Gcorge’s-fields  as 
•well  as  London  ;  but  whether  its  bounds 
rescind  theatres  and  coffee-houses  we  are 
not  apprized.  In  fidelity  and  merit  of 
execution,  what  Sir  Walter  has  accom¬ 
plished  on  paper,  Mr.  Haydon  has  just 
effected  on  canvass  ;  and  doubtless  their 
respective  labours  will  be  read  and  visited 
with  equal  effect. 

ahutent  2&omart  jFesttbahs 

JANUARY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Romans  had  numerous  stated  feasts 
in  honour  of  their  deities  and  heroes,  as 
■well  as  movable  and  occasional  ones ; 
they  were  divided  into  days  of  banquet- 
ting  and  feasting;  days  of  games,  and 
days  of  rest,  or  ferice.  The  feasts  cele¬ 
brated  to  the  honour  of  the  deceased, 
■were  either  private  or  public.  The  pri¬ 
vate  feasts  (says  Kennett)  for  the  living , 
"were  kept  at  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  by 
the  nearest  friends  and  relations  only. 
The  public  feasts  were  when  the  heirs  or 
friends  of  some  rich  or  great  person 
obliged  the  people  with  a  general  treat  to 
his  honour  and  memory ;  as  Cicero  re¬ 
ports  of  the  funeral  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  Dio  of  that  of  Sylla  ;  and  Suetonius 
relates  that  Julius  Caesar  gave  the  people 
&  feast  in  memory  of  his  daughter. 

The  method  by  which  the  Romans  reck¬ 
oned  the  days  of  their  months  was  by  the 
Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  Nones 
were  so  called,  because  they  reckoned 
nine  days  from  them  to  the  Ides.  The 
Ides  were  generally  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  which  word  is  derived  from 
lduare ,  an  obsolete  verb,  signifying  to 
divide.  The  Kalends  were  always  fixed 
to  the  first  day  of  every  month,  but  the 
Jsones  and  the  Ides  in  four  months,  were 
on  different  days  than  on  the  other  eight. 
For  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
bad  six  Nones  a-piece,  the  other  only 
four.  Therefore  in  the  first  the  Nones 
were  the  7th,  and  the  Ides  the  15th;  in 
■the  last,  the  Nones  the  5th,  and  the  Ides 
the  13th.  (See  Kennett' s  Anliouities  of 
Home.) 

The  Kalends,  or  the  1st  of  January, 

I)  2 


was  noted  for  the  entering  the  magistrates 
on  their  office,  and  for  the  wishing  of 
good  fortune,  and  sending  presents  to  one 
another  among  friends.  The  Agonalia 
were  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Janus, 
or  as  some  would  have  it,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Agonius ,  whom  the  Romans 
used  to  invoke  upon  their  undertaking 
any  business  of  importance  ;  they  were 
instituted  by  Numa  and  held  on  the  5th 
ot  the  Ides  of  January,  and  at  other 
times. 

The  Carmentalia  was  a  festival  kept 
every  year  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Carmenta ,  a  prophetess  of  Ar¬ 
cadia.  It  was  instituted  on  account  of 
the  reconciliation  between  the  Roman 
ladies  and  their  husbands,  after  there  had 
been  a  long  difference  between  them, 
owing  to  the  use  of  coaches  being  prohi¬ 
bited  them  by  an  edict  of  the  senate.  It 
was  celebrated  on  the  11th  of  January. 

The  Compitalia  were  feasts  held  in 
honour  of  the  Lares  f  in  all  the  cross 
roads  both  of  town  and  country.  These 
feasts  are  more  ancient  than  the  building 
of  Rome ;  during  their  celebration,  each 
family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  house 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  Mania  ;  they 
also  hung  out  figures  of  wool,  represent¬ 
ing  men  and  women ;  praying  that  the 
Lares  and  Mania  would  be  content  with 
those  figures,  and  spare  the  people  of  the 
house.  The  slaves  offered  balls  of  wool 
instead  of  figures  of  men,  and  were  free 
during  these  feasts. 

The  Roman  calendar  fixes  them  on  the 
12th  of  January,  but  it  appears  they  had 
not  any  fixed  day,  the  feast  being  then 
movable.  It  was  ordinarily  held  on  the 
4th  of  the  Nones  of  February,  i.  e.  on 
the  2nd  of  that  month.  (See  Kennett ; 
and  Rees's  Cyclopcedia.)  P.  T.  W. 


CANZONET,  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

LA  BELLA  MANO. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Thy  beauteous  hand,  fair  maid,  to  me 
Is  lovelier  than  the  rose  we  see 
Hang  ou  the  drooping  thorn, 

Or  when  Aurora  decks  the  skies 
With  choicest  flowers  from  Paradise, 

To  greet  th’  approach  of  mom  ! 

Seek  not  to  ornament  that  hand 
With  sparkling  gem  or  costly  baud. 

Beset  with  pearls  or  gold  : 

No  jewels  from  Golconda’s  mine 
Cotrld  fairer  make  that  hand  of  thine. 

Than  what  I  now  behold. 

*  Certain  demons,  genii,  or  spirits,  believed 
to  preside  over  various  affairs,  worshipped  in 
houseus,  and  esteemed  the  guardians  and  protec¬ 
tors  of  families,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  corner. 
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nut  let  some  other  bard  rehearse 
Thy  matchless  charms  in  loftier  verse 
Than  this  my  humble  lay ; 

Let  me  no  more  the  theme  renew. 

When  I  recall  to  mind  ’twas  you 
That  stole  my  heart  away  l  E.  L.  I. 


MAN. 

(WRITTEN  AFTER  READING  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.) 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

When  sang  the  morning  star. 

And  angels  from  afar 

Shouted  triumphantly — 

When  earth  on  air  was  slung 
And  light  from  daikness  sprung, 

Oh,  man,  where  wert  thou  ? 

Seest  thou  the  concave  sky, 

Aud  those  bright  worlds  on  high. 

Say  thou,  whence  are  they? 

Canst  thou  mete  out  the  sea  ? 

Or  lull  the  winds’  commotion 
To  calm  tranquillity  '{ 

Canst  thou  Orion  force  ? 

Or  stay  Arcterus’  course  ? 

Or  Pleiades  confine  ? 

Who  rear’d  the  frowning  rock, 

Or  rul’d  the  earthquake’s  shock, 

Or  pour’d  the  lightning’s  flash, 

Or 's well’d  the  torrent’s  dash  ? 

Oh,  mortal!  was  it  thou? 

Know'st  thou  the  whirlwind’s  home. 

Or  where  wild  tempests  roam, 

Or  where  the  snows  abide  ? 

Bid,  then,  thy  thunders  roll. 

And  sound  from  pole  to  pole 
Thine  awful  majesty. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand  on  high, 

And  bid  thy  heralds  fly 

Obedient  to  thy  word. 

It  is  not  thiue  to  do ; 

How  circumscrib’d  and  few 
Are  man’s  abilities ! 

Be  humble,  and  confess 
Thine  own  unworthiness 

Before  Omnipotence. 

Prostrate  before  his  shrine. 
Acknowledge  Him  divine, 

Aud  weep  thy  sinfulness. 

I).  A.  H. 


SONG,  “  COME  TO  ME !» 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

When  the  glowworm  gleameth 
Among  the  flowers, 

And  the  white  dove  dreameth 
Away  the  hours — 

When  the  moonlit  fountain 
Is  cold  and  lone. 

And  to  dreary  mountain 
The  hawk  has  flown  — 

When  the  song  of  the  spirit  ' 

Is  on  the  blast. 

And  the  flowers  inherit 
The  sweets  we  taste- - 


When  the  dreams  thou  feares1 
Will  not  flee, 

Sweetest !  dearest ! 

Come  to  me  ! 

The  dark  river  rushes 
Beside  thy  home. 

Where  the  wild  rose  flushes 
The  passing  foam — 

And  the  wind  roars  loudly 
Above  thy  bed. 

When  the  old  oak  proudly 
Uprears  his  head — 

And  wind  and  river 
May  shake  thy  cot, 

Thougb  trees  may  ever 
Regai  d  them  not— 

The  heart  thou  cheerest 
Will  cheer  thee — 

Then,  sweetest !  dearest 

Come  to  me  !  THOMAS  M— S. 


ERASMUS  AND  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 
[We  have  received  five  translations  of  Erasmus's 
epigram  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  (see  No.  292,  p.  6 ;) 
and  below  are  the  varies  lectiones  of  the  trans¬ 
lators.] 

Sir  Thomas,  what  to  me  you  said 
About  the  sacramental  bread 
I  trust  you’ll  put  in  practice ; 

Believe  your  horse  is  by  yonr  side. 

And  though  in  Holland  him  I  ride, 

I  do  you  no  injustice.  C.  C.  C, 

To  me  what  you  said 
Of  the  body  in  bread, 

But  believe  that  you  taste,  and  you  taste  it 
So  to  thee  I  write  hack 
Of  thy  favourite  hack. 

But  believe  that  thou  hast,  and  thou  hast  ii. 

M.  A.  S. 

What  to  me  you  once  said 
Of  the  sacrament  bread, 

“  ’Tis  flesh,  if  you’ve  faith  to  believe  it:” 

In  turn  I  renew 
Of  your  palfrey — if  you 
Believe  you  receive,  you  receive  it. 

K  t 


From  wbat  to  me  of  late  you  said. 

Of  Jesu’s  body  form'd  from  bread 
By  faith’s  commuting  power ; 

I,  for  the  horse  you  kindly  lent, 

This  letter,  my  dear  friend,  have  sent. 
Faith  can  your  horse  restore. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

You  tell  me,  More,  the  thing  is  not  a  cheat, 

"  Believe  you  eat,  and  you  do  really  eat 
And  1  reply,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 

Believe  you  have  your  nag — he’s  in  your  stable 
Tottenham.  A  Friend. 


LINES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Oh,  say  sbe  only  thinks  of  me. 
Or  tell  me  I’m  forgot; 

And  haply  I  content  will  be, 

Whate’er  may  prove  my  lot. 
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But,  ah,  with  fell  uncertainty 
Forheav’n  deceive  me  not. 

Or  tell  me  Julia  thinks  of  me. 

Or  say  she  loves  me  not. 

Some  worthier  suitor  may  possess 
Her  priz’d  affections — I, 

Before  I’d  cloud  her  happiness. 

More  willingly  would  die. 

Oh,  tell  me  then  what  fate  ordains. 

For  I  will  not  repine  ; 

Love  purest  in  my  bosom  reigns, 

Her  happiness  is  mine. 

Daniels. 


NETLEY  ABBEY.* 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Hail,  Netley  !  ruin’d,  hallow’d,  and  lone, 

Still  frowns  Ihy  dark  form  o’er  the  foaming  sea, 
Still  dost  thou  make  the  shelving  shore  thy 
throne. 

How  oft  man’s  insect  race  have  ceased  to  be. 
And  blent  their  proud  dust  with  the  dust  of 
thee. 

Since  thy  tall  towers  in  their  young  grandeur 
rose ; 

And  the  sweet  sounds  of  choral  melody 
Awoke  thy  cloisters  at  the  even’s  close, 
Startling  the  shadowy  echo  sinking  to  repose. 

Here  would  the  knight  forsake  the  lance  and 
glaive, 

And  all  the  honours  of  the  field  forego ; 

And  that  red  hand,  which  erst  was  wont  to 
wave 

The  blood  stained  brand  above  the  fallen  foe, 
Would  hold  the  sacred  cross ;  and  that  high 
brow, 

Above  whose  crested  helm  and  nodding  plurao 
Wan  terror  sat,  and  mock’d  at  human  woe, 
Contented  would  the  humble  cowl  assume. 
And  war’s  resplendent  laurels  shroud  in  monkish 
gloom. 

Here  came  thela  ly  fair  ,  whose  name  was 
breathed 

By  love’s  softsi^h  ai  1  uins  trel’s  melody, 
Whose  brow'^as  paler  an  the  rose  which 
wreathed 

But  not  confin’d  eachtr  ess,  which  was  free 
As  the  light  breeze  it  sported  with  could  be. 
She  came  in  all  her  youthful  loveliness. 
Perchance  obedient  to  her  sire’s  decree. 
Perchance  the  victim  of  some  dark  distress, 
Which  secret  passion  shines  within  the  heart’s 
recess; 

Within  yon  walls  the  pilgrim  found  repose; 

A  weary  wanderer  to  a  distant  shrine, 

*  These  lines  were  forwarded  to  us  some  time 
since,  and  have  been  in  type ,  that  is,  composed 
by  the  printer,  upwards  of  a  month.  Other  arti- 
cles  of  prior  claim,  especially  those  of  seasonable 
importance,  have,  however,  compelled  us  to 
defer  their  insertion.  We  mention  this  circum¬ 
stance,  or  explanation,  as  in  the  interim  they 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Literary  Chronicle , 
notwithstanding  they  were  originally  forwarded 
to  us,  and  received  our  special  approval  for  in¬ 
sertion.  We  cannot  always  keep  pace  with  the 
anxiety  of  our  correspondents  ;  but  it  should  be 
a  point  of  etiquette  with  them  not  to  send  the 
same  article  to  two  editors  without  apprizing 
the  first  of  their  determination. 


He  calmly  slept,  forgetft.il  of  his  woes.f 
And  there  the  crested  knight  of  Palestine 
W  as  welcom’d  with  the  banquet  and  red  wine. 
Much  had  he  suffer’d  on  the  I’aynim  shore ,$ 
Ere  Christian  valour  dimm’d  the  Crescent's 
shine ; 

But  now  those  toils  and  sufferings  were  o’er. 
He  sees  his  nat  ive  land— his  lady  love  once  mere. 

He  comes  !  and  bends  him  at  his  mistress’  feet 
And  in  hersundike  smile  a  welcome  sees; 
Sweet  is  the  sound  of  fame,  but  oh  !  how  sweet 
Is  that  dear  voice  which  hath  more  power  to 
please 

Than  shouts  of  thousands  mingling  with  the 
breeze. 

VVithin  his  sheath  he  bids  his  bright  sword  rest. 
His  bark  no  more  is  on  the  storm-woke  seas. 
No  more  he  tramples  on  the  Paynim’s  crest. 
His  lion  heart  is  tamed — he  sleeps  on  beauty’s 
breast. 

And  such  thy  fond  and  fleeting  dreams,  Ro 
mance  ! 

Which  o’er  our  little  life  their  magic  fling  : 
Albeit  soon  waken’d  from  the  short-lived 
trance. 

We  see  each  air-born  happiness  take  wing, 
We  writhe  repugnant  to  the  torturing  sting 
That  disappointed  hope  behind  it  leaves; 

Who  would  leave  fancy  for  what  fact  could 
bring  ! 

Though  all  too  fragile  be  the  charm  she  weaves, 
Certes  most  happy  he  whom  most  her  spell  de¬ 
ceives. 

Netley,  farewell !  as  moulders  still  each  stone. 
Though  clinging  ivy  and  the  waving  weed 
Their  green  luxuriance  have  in  mock’ry 
thrown. 

So  pleasure  cannot  bid  one  woe  recede  : 

The  brow  may  brighten,  but  the  heart  will 
bleed. 

Full  many  revel  but  to  drown  their  woe 
In  wine’s  sweet  Lethe,  wishing  to  be  freed 
From  cares  that  waste  the  soul,  and  thoughts 
that  throw 

Their  dark  despair  o’er  life,  and  cause  the  tear 
to  flow. 

Netley,  farewell !  we  linger,  as  thy  fane 
In  shadows  fades  upon  the  distant  view; 
Another  gaze,  and  we  may  look  in  vain. 

Nor  see  thee  rise  above  the  waters  blue. 

Thus  time  doth  snatch  away  the  fond  and  true. 
Whose  sole  remembrance  is  the  turf  or  stone. 
Which  doth  divide  us  from  the  chosen  few. 
Whose  hearts  have  beat  responsive  to  our  own; 
Pilgrims,  through  life  we  pass,  tired,  wandering, 
and  alone.  R  M. 

f  D’  alcun  breve  riposo,  ov’  ella  obblia. 

La  noja,  e  ’1  mal  della  passata  via. 

Petrarch. 

t  Molto  soffrl  nel  glor'ioso  acquisto 

Tasso  Gerusalemme  Liberata. 

ISUtrosptcu'be  ©leanings. 


STATE  OF  SOCIETY,  &C.  IN  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  state  of  society  at  an  early  period 
contrasted  with  our  present  condition, 
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affords  an  interesting  and  instructive  nar¬ 
rative  :  whether  we  view  the  vast  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  as  productive 
of  incalculable  good,  or  whether  we  as¬ 
sign  each  progressive  improvement  to  the 
benevolent  care  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  admire 
the  sovereign  wisdom  which  gave  us  our 
present  enjoyments,  for  nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  the  idea  which  many  people 
still  entertain  of  ancient  English  hospi¬ 
tality  and  content.  In  the  following 
sketch  we  have  thrown  together  a  few  of 
the  principal  enjoyments  and  inconve¬ 
niences  of  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  drawn  from  authentic  sources. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  prin¬ 
cipal  houses  in  London  were  built  of 
wood,  ill  constructed,  with  narrow  lat¬ 
tices  to  admit  the  light.  Some  attempts 
were  made  to  erect  them  with  brick  and 
stone,  generally  covered  with  mortar,  but 
they  were  wretchedly  executed;  the  par¬ 
lours  and  rooms  of  state  were  strewed  with 
rushes,  which  were  only  changed  when 
absolutely  necessary.  The  streets  were 
intersected  with  ditches  and  ponds,  into 
which  all  manner  of  filth  was  cast ;  the 
byways  strewed  with  carcasses  of  putrid 
beasts,  and  dirt  of  every  description,  ren¬ 
dered  the  air  as  unwholesome  and  impure 
as  it  is  now  healthy.  Glass  windows  in 
churches,  also,  were  extremely  rare  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Reformation. 

In  the  time  of  Erasmus,  the  state  of 
English  learning  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  short  of  impudent  pedantry. 
The  habits  and  conversations  of  the 
learned  and  unlearned  were  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme.  Aubrey  informs  us,  that 
a  little  gravity  was  then  taken  for  wis¬ 
dom  ;  doctors  were  little  better  than  old 
boys,  delighting  in  quaint  language,  and 
stooping  even  to  quibble,  not  only  in 
their  discourse,  but  even  on  the  bench 
and  in  the  pulpit.* 

The  gentry  and  citizens  had  very  little 
learning  to  boast  of ;  they  were  haughty, 
rude,  and  almost  uncivilized  ;  their  sons 
and  daughters,  even  of  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  were  obliged  to  stand  in 
their  parent’s  presence  like  mutes  at  a 
funeral,  unceremoniously  forbidden  to 
speak  in  their  father  or  mother’s  presence. 
The  children  perfectly  loathed  the  sight 
of  their  parents,  as  much  as  any  poor 
child  could  do  at  the  prospect  of  a  whip¬ 
ping  ;  for  we  are  informed  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  parents  indiscriminately 
whipped  their  sons  and  daughters  for  the 
most  trivial  offence  or  disobedience. 

The  use  of  44  Your  humble  servant,”/ 
came  into  England  about  the  middle  of 

*  See  an  old  MS.  of  Aubrey,  preserved  utfae 
Ashmoleao  Museum,  Qxoa 


this  century;  previously,  the  common 
salutation  was,  44  God  be  with  you,”  or 
44  God  keep  you,”  and  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  populace,  44  How  dost  do,’’ 
accompanied  generally  with  a  sharp 
thump  on  the  shoulder. 

The  prices  of  provisions  were  remark¬ 
able,  compared  to  what  they  are  now : 
between  the  years  1550  and  15G0,  an  old 
author  tells  us,  that  at  that  time,  he 
could  buy  the  best  pig  or  goose  in  the 
kingdom  for  four-pence,  or  about  double 
that  sum  of  our  present  money  ;  a  good 
capon  for  about  the  same  price ;  a  hen 
for  two-pence ;  and  a  chicken  for  a  penny; 
but  in  size  and  flavour  it  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,  that  they  had  no  comparison 
with  the  same  articles  in  our  day. 

Coaches  were  first  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1580. 
44  Before  that  time,  (says  Hume,)  the 
queen,  on  public  occasions,  rode  behind 
her  chamberlain !”  an  assertion  scarcely 
worthy  of  credit,  for  if  she  appeared 
alone  on  horseback,  at  Tilbury  Fort,  in 
1588,  we  should  think  she  must  have 
learned  to  ride.  Would  a  queen  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  temper  mount  behind  one  of  her 
own  servants,  as  the  above  passage  spe¬ 
cifies  ?  is  a  question  which  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
supposition  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  and 
for  which  Mr.  Hume  does  not  assign  any 
authority. 

I  have  an  account  of  the  christening  of 
a  child  of  John,  Marquess  of  Baden, 
Sept.  30,  1565,  to  which  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  sponsor.  It  is  curious,  and  I 
have  abridged  it. 

The  back  part  of  the  stalls  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Westminster,  was  hung 
with  tapestry,  representing  the  twelve 
months,  and  covered  with  rich  arms.  The 
upper  part  was  hung  with  gold  cloth,  and 
on  the  south  side  was  a  rich  traverse  for 
her  majesty.  The  communion  table  was 
furnished  with  plate  and  jewels  almost 
without  number,  and  needless  to  enume¬ 
rate,  except  two  pair  of  gold  candlesticks, 
with  lights  of  wax,  and  the  cross.  The 
chapel  being  all  ready  and  the  necessary 
preparations  finished,  the  child  was 
brought  from  the  house,  as  follows  : 
About  five  o’clock,  (p.  m.)  first,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Marquess  of  Baden,  then  a 
gentleman  usher  before  the  child,  bare¬ 
headed,  then  the  child  itself,  borne  by 
the  nurse  in  a  white  satin  frock,  covered 
with  a  rich  mantle,  and  a  face  of  cloth  ; 
the  train  being  supported  by  Lady  Fitz- 
william,  assisted  by  Sir  Roger  Manners, 
and  Sir  H.  Ratclife,  followed  by  nume¬ 
rous  ladies,  and  several  maidens,  all 
dressed  with  unusual  pomp  and  magni¬ 
ficence  ;  having  proceeded  to  the  court  in 
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this  order,  the  lord  chamberlain  met  the 
child,  and  brought  it  into  the  vestry, 
where  it  remained.  The  queen  then  went 
in  state  to  her  grand  closet,  as  on  festi¬ 
vals  ;  service  being  performed,  she  left 
the  chapel  and  proceeded  to  her  traverse. 
The  font  being  hallowed  by  the  prelates 
of  London,  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and 
Oxford,  and  the  preparations  completed, 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  give  the  child 
the  name  of  Edwardus  Fortunatus.  The 
Bishop  of  London  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  other  bishops  stood  by  in  their 
lawn  sleeves,  as  sureties  for  the  child  ; 
then  after  divers  gifts  of  great  value,  but 
which  would  take  half  a  sheet  to  des¬ 
cribe,  had  been  presented  at  the  font,  the 
ceremony  concluded,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
cession  retired  back  in  the  same  order. 
The  Marquess  of  Baden  thanked  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  great  trouble  they  had  taken, 
and  also  for  the  presents  they  had  given, 
after  which,  (as  appears  from  the  history) 
the  company  separated.  F.  J.  P,  F. 


fHmiurs  $c  Customs  of  alligations, 

VAN  DIEMAN’S  LAND. 

The  convicts  are  the  worst  feature  in 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  which,  like  an  ugly 
nose,  spoils  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
most  desperate  are  formed  into  gangs, 
and  work  upon  the  roads  in  chain-s  ;  they 
leave  and  return  to  the  gaol  at  stated 
hours,  when  a  bell  rings,  and  are  always 
guarded  by  soldiers.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  reckless,  horrid-looking 
set  of  wretches  than  most  of  them.  There 
are  others  engaged  on  the  public  works, 
who  are  unfettered.  Many  are  servants 
to  the  settler^,  and  some  good  ones,  and 
there  are  several  instances  of  convicts  re¬ 
turning  into  the  pale  of  respectable  so¬ 
ciety,  realizing  fortunes,  and  marrying 
their  children  into  decent  families,  and 
the  bar  of  transportation  in  their  escut¬ 
cheon  is  overlooked.  A  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  population,  with  a  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal  to  rouse  and  reward  their  energies, 
would  make  this  country  all  that  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Drunkenness  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  vice  among  the  lower  orders  ;  and 
sheep  stealing  the  most  common  offence, 
and  that  not  confined  to  the  lowest.  Many 
are  implicated  as  being  guilty  of  similar 
practices,  and  of  harbouring  the  bush 
rangers  (as  the  convicts  are  sometimes 
called,)  who  often  commit  great  outrages 
up  the  country,  and  then  carry  their  booty 
to  these  nefarious  settlers. 

CANTON. 

This  city  contains  about  800,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  including  those  who  live  in  boats 
It  occupies  about  five  miles  on  one  side  ot 
the  river,  ^and  three  miles  on  the  other. 


The  business  carried  on  in  it  is  prodi¬ 
gious.  Everything  is  in  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  perfect  order  reigns  through¬ 
out.  The  factories  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company  are  very  extensive;  al¬ 
though  they  are  comprehended  in  the 
space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  square 
mile.  In  the  island  of  Hainan  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  temples. 
It  occupies  a  large  plot  of  ground  ;  and 
the  duties  of  it  are  discharged  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  priests.  In  one  part  of  it  are  kept 
twelve  hogs  of  extraorclinary  size,  which 
are  fed  and  attended  to  with  the  greatest 
care.  £ome  of  these  animals  are,  they 
say,  sixty  years  old. 

CEYLON  SHELL  FISHERIES. 
These  fisheries  seem  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  along  the  same  parts  of  the  re¬ 
spective  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  India 
and  of  Ceylon  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  as  I  ascertained  in  the  course  of 
an  examination  which  I  made  of  the 
coast  near  Killecarre.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Killecarre  was,  as  is  stated  by  some 
authors,  the  Colchis  mentioned  in  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea  ;  and  that 
the  pearl  fishery  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Periplus  as  having  been  carried  on 
at  Colchis  in  ancient  times,  is  the  same 
pearl  fishery  as  that  which  is  now  carried  on 
off  the  coast  of  Tuticoreen  and  Killecarre. 

• — Correspondent  Trans.  Asiatic  Society. 

LINGGA. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  is  an  interesting  paper  by  M.  Van 
Angelbeek,  on  the  island  of  Lingga.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first, 
he  considers  the  island  in  a  geological 
point  of  view ;  the  second  he  devotes  to 
the  history  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Malays  ;  and  in  the  third  he  describes 
their  government,  trade,  and  occupations. 
The  island  of  Lingga  is  the  actual  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  primitive  Malays.  Its  capi¬ 
tal,  called  Kioala-Dai ,  is  the  ordinary 
place  of  abode  of  the  sultan.  Its  climate 
is  healthy ;  and  there  are  but  few  dis¬ 
eases,  the  principal  of  which  are  of  the 
skin.  This  island  is  very  mountainous, 
and  is  covered  with  wood.  In  its  forests 
grows  the  fine  tree  called  chalcas panieu- 
lata  ;  and  the  soil  indicates  the  presence 
of  rich  tin  mines.  It  is  also  said  that 
there  is  some  gold.  M.  Van  Angelbeek 
observes  that  the  country  is  magnificent, 
that  nature  shews  herself  there  in  all  her 
force  ;  but  that  it  is  vexatious  to  see  that 
the  natives  benefit  only  partially  from- its 
fertility.  They  devote  themselves  but 
little  to  agriculture,  which  is  held  in  dis 
esteem.  Fishing  is  almost  their  sole  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  the  fish  are  abundant  and 
excellent 
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esting  Mirror  you  favoured  us  with  an 
engraving  of  Haddon  Hall,  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  that  venerable  mansion  ;  and 
I  am  now  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  follow  up  so  entertaining  a  subject,  by 
furnishing  you  with  an  old  engraving  of 
an  ancient  cross,  which  stands  in  the 
church-yard  of  Bakewell.  The  church 
itself  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  in  it  there  is 
also  a  very  curious  old  font,  perhaps  of 
later  date  even  than  the  church.  In  one 
of  the  chancels  is  raised  a  tomb  for  Sir 
George  Vernon  and  his  two  wives,  with 
their  full-length  figures  on  it.  Against 
the  wall  are  two  fine  alabaster  monuments, 
the  one  for  Sir  John  Manners  and  Dorothy 
his  wife,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir 
George  Vernon ;  and  the  other  for  Sir 
George  Manners  and  his  wife,  and  their 
four  sons  and  five  daughters,  with  their 


figures  on  it.  This  monument  was  erected 
at  the  cost  of  Sir  George’s  wife  in  her  life¬ 
time.  Tix  the  east  chancel  of  the  church  is 
a  small,  raised,  alabaster  tomb  for  John 
Vernon,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Vernon, 
who  died  August  12,  1477*  The  letters 
of  the  inscription  were  originally  raised, 
but  having  been  damaged,  are  now  let 
into  the  slab,  the  old  form  of  them  being 
preserved.  There  is  a  Saxon  arch  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  with  curious 
sculpture  on  it.  Some  time  ago  a  Roman 
altar  was  dug  up  near  Bakewell,  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  a  dark  part  of  the  chapel 
of  Haddon  Hall.  There  is,  according  to 
Camden,  the  following  inscription  visible: 
Deo  Marti 
Braciacae 
Ositius  Ccecilian 
Prefect 
Tro  .  .  . 

V.  S. 

In  the  churcli-yard  of  Bakewell.  is  the 
above  ancient  cross,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  removed  there  from  some  other 
place.  On  the  top  of  the  cross  is  a  rude 
representation  of  the  crucifixion,  much 
disfigured.  The  figures  next  to  it  I  am 
unable  to  describe  ;  the  next  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  pope  or  cardinal ;  and  the  last 
one  is  difficult  to  distinguish  ;  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  intended  for  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in 
her  arms.  It  no  doubt  has  been  the 
finest  carving  of  the  whole,  though  it  is 
now  so  much  defaced.  This  is  the  west 
side  of  the  cross.  The  others  bear  nothing 
particular,  save  the  east,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  rude  figure,  something  like  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  The  sculpture 
is  very  fine  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  origin¬ 
ally  it  was  a  handsome  monument. 

W.  H.  H, 

8h\cctroitcat  portraits  of  iSmment 
Contemporaries. 

[In  an  age  of  autobiography,  like  the 
present,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  snatch 
from  the  stream  of  time,  and  sift  from 
the  common  conceits  of  self-biographers, 
such  outlines  of  contemporary  genius  as 
familiarity  and  frequent  intercourse  may 
have  enabled  the  limners  to  sketch  with 
more  than  ordinary  accuracy.  Such  is 
the  intention  of  the  present  subdivision 
of  our  pages.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
great  contemporaries  “  whet  each  other,” 
and  if  this  be  true,  little  can  escape 
the  microscopic  eye  of  such  intimates. 
A  desire  to  gratify  improper  curiosity 
may  sometimes  induce  them  to  overstep 
/  the  decorum  of  friendship  ;  but  he  who 
studies  mankind  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  weaknesses  of  the  biographer  as  well 
as  the  misgivings  of  his  originals.  At 
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fcc  commencement  of  the  book-season  it 
hoped  that  this  series  of  sketches  con¬ 
tinued  occasionally,  will  introduce  our 
*eaders  to  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  living 
personages,  or  of  such  as  are  recently 
deceased ;  and  thus  depict  no  unimpor¬ 
tant  portion  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
own  times.]1 

CAMTBELL  THE  POET. 

They  who  know  Mr.  Campbell  only  as 
the  author  of  44  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,” 
and  44  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  would 
not  suspect  him  to  be  a  merry  companion, 
overflowing  with  humour  and  anecdote, 
and  anything  but  fastidious.  These 
Scotch  poets  have  always  something  in 
reserve.  It  is  the  only  point  in  which 
the  major  part  of  them  resemble  their 
countrymen.  The  mistaken  character 
which  the  lady  formed  of  Thomson  from 
his  44  Seasons,”  is  well  known.  He  let 
part  of  the  secret  out  in  his  44  Castle  of 
Indolence  and  the  more  he  let  out,  the 
more  honour  it  did  to  the  simplicity  and 
cordiality  of  the  poet’s  nature,  though 
not  always  to  the  elegance  of  it.  Allan 
Ramsay  knew  his  friends  Gay  and  Somer¬ 
ville  as  well  in  their  writings,  as  he  did 
when  he  came  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  them  ;  but  Allan,  who  had  bustled 
up  from  a  barber’s  shop  into  a  booksel¬ 
ler's,  was  44  a  cunning  shaver,”  and  no¬ 
body  would  have  guessed  the  author  of 
44  The  Gentle  Shepherd”  to  be  penurious 
Let  none  suppose  that  any  insinuation  to 
that  effect  is  intended  against  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  whom  I 
could  at  any  time  walk  half-a-dozen  miles 
through  the  snow  to  spend  an  afternoon 
with  ;  and  I  could  no  more  do  this  with 
a  penurious  man,  than  I  could  with  a 
sulky  one.  I  know  of  but  one  fault  he 
has,  besides  an  extreme  cautiousness  in 
his  writings  ;  and  that  one  is  national,  a 
matter  of  words,  and  amply  overpaid  by 
a  stream  of  conversation,  lively,  piquant, 
and  liberal,  not  the  less  interesting  for 
occasionally  betraying  an  intimacy  with 
pain,  and  for  a  high  and  somewhat 
strained  tone  of  voice,  like  a  man  speak¬ 
ing  with  suspended  breath,  and  in  the 
habit  of  subduing  his  feelings.  No  man, 
I  should  guess,  feels  more  kindly  towards 
his  fellow-creatures,  or  takes  less  credit 
for  it.  When  he  indulges  in  doubt  and 
sarcasm,  and  speaks  contemptuously  of 
things  in  general,  he  does  it,  partly,  no 
doubt,  out  of  actual  dissatisfaction,  but 
more  perhaps  than  he  suspects,  out  of  a 
tear  of  being  thought  weak  and  sensitive; 
which  is  a  blind  that  the  best  men  very 
commonly  practise.  Mr.  Campbell  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  hopeless  and  sarcastic,  and 


takes  pains  all  the  while  to  set  up  an 
university. 

When  I  first  saw  this  eminent  person, 
he  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  French  Virgil. 
Not  that  he  is  like  a  Frenchman,  much 
less  the  French  translator  of  Virgil.  I 
found  him  as  handsome,  as  the  Abbe 
Delille  is  said  to  have  been  ugly.  But 
he  seemed  to  me  to  embody  a  French¬ 
man’s  ideal  notion  of  the  Latin  poet ; 
something  a  little  more  cut  and  dry  than 
I  had  looked  for  ;  compact  and  elegant, 
critical  and  acute,  with  a  consciousness 
of  authorship  upon  him  ;  u  taste  over¬ 
anxious  not  to  commit  itself,  and  refining 
and  diminishing  nature  as  in  a  drawing¬ 
room  mirror.  This  fancy  was  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  course  of  conversation,  by  his 
expatiating  on  the  greatness  of  Racine. 
1  think  he  had  a  volume  of  the  French 
tragedian  in  his  hand.  His  skull  was 
sharply  cut  and  fine;  with  plenty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  phrenologists,  both  of  the 
reflective  and  amative  organs :  and  his 
poetry  will  bear  them  out.  For  a  lettered 
solitude,  and  a  bridal  properly  got  up, 
both  according  to  law  and  luxury,  com¬ 
mend  us  to  the  lovely  44  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming.”  His  face  and  person  were 
rather  on  a  small  scale  ;  his  features  re¬ 
gular  ;  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating  ; 
and  when  he  spoke,  dimples  played  about 
his  mouth,  which  nevertheless  had  some¬ 
thing  restrained  and  close  in  it.  Some 
gentle  puritan  seemed  to  have  crossed  the 
breed,  and  to  have  left  a  stamp  on  his 
face,  such  as  we  often  see  in  the  female 
Scotch  face  rather  than  the  male.  But 
he  appeared  not  at  all  grateful  for  this ; 
and  when  his  critiques  and  his  Virgilian- 
ism  were  over,  very  unlike  a  puritan  he 
talked  !  He  seemed  to  spite  his  restric¬ 
tions  ;  and  out  of  the  natural  largeness  of 
his  sympathy  with  things  high  and  low, 
to  break  at  once  out  of  Delille’s  44  Virgil” 
into  Cotton’s,  like  a  boy  let  out  from 
school.  When  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  now,  I  forget  hi3  Virgilian- 
isms,  and  think  only  of  the  delightful 
companion,  the  unaffected  philanthropist, 
and  the  creator  of  a  beauty  worth  all  the 
heroines  in  Racine. — Lord  Byron  and 
some  of  his  Contemporaries ,  by  Leigh 
Hunt. 


MR.  CANNING  AND  HIS  SERVANT. 

When  at  college,  he  was  attended  by  a 
very  faithful  servant,  who,  like  all  sur¬ 
rounding  his  patron,  became  much  at¬ 
tached  to  him.  Francis,  for  such  was 
his  name,  was  always  distinguished  for 
his  blunt  honesty,  and  his  familiarity 
with  his  master.  During  Mr.  Canning’s 
early  political  career,  Francis  continued 
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to  live  with  him.  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
love  of  fun  was  innate,  used  sometimes 
to  play  off  his  servant's  bluntness  upon 
his  right  honourable  friends.  One  of 
these,  whose  honours  did  not  sit  so  easily 
upon  him  as  upon  the  late  premier,  had 
forgotten  Francis,  though  often  indebted 
to  his  kind  offices  at  Oxford.  Francis 
complained  to  Mr.  Canning  that  Mr.  W. 
did  not  speak  to  him.  44  Pooh,”  said 
Mr.  Canning,  44  it  is  all  your  fault ;  you 
should  speak  first ;  he  thinks  you  proud. 
He  dines  here  to-day — go  up  to  him  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  congratulate  him 
upon  the  post  he  has  just  got.”  Francis 
was  obedient.  Surrounded  by  a  splendid 
ministerial  circle,  Francis  advanced  to  the 
astonished  stateman,  with  44  How  d’ye 
do,  Mr.  W.  I  hope  your’re  very  well — 
I  wish  you  joy  of  your  luck,  and  hope 
your  place  will  turn  out  a  good  thing.” 
The  roar  was  of  course  universal.  The 
same  Francis  afterwards  obtained  a  com¬ 
fortable  birth  in  the  customs  through  his 
kind  master’s  interest.  He  was  a  staunch 
Tory.  During  the  queen’s  trial  he  met 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  street.  44  Well, 
Francis,  how  are  you  ?”  said  the  states¬ 
man,  who  had  just  resigned  his  office, 
holding  out  his  hand.  44  It  is  not  well, 
Mr.  Canning,”  replied  Francis,  refusing 
the  pledge  of  friendship  ;  44  it  is  not  well, 
Mr.  Canning,  that  you  should  say  any¬ 
thing  in  favour  of  that  - .”  44  But, 

Francis,  political  differences  should  not 
separate  old  friends — give  me  your  hand.” 
The  sturdy  politician  at  length  consented 
to  honour  the  ex-minister  with  a  shake  of 
forgiveness.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Canning 
did  not  forget  Francis  when  be  returned 
to  power. — Annual  Biography  and  Obi¬ 
tuary  for  1828. 


MATHEWS,  THE  COMEDIAN. 

Among  the  visiters  at  Sydenham,  was 
Mr.  Mathews  the  comedian.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  there  more 
than  once,  and  of  witnessing  his  imita¬ 
tions,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  on 
the  stage,  are  still  more  so  in  a  private 
room.  Once  and  away  his  wife  used  to 
come  with  him,  with  her  handsome  eyes ; 
and  charitably  make  tea  for  us.  The 
other  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  at  their  own  table ;  and  I  thought 
that  while  Time,  with  unusual  courtesy, 
had  spared  the  sweet  countenance  of  the 
one,  he  had  given  more  force  and  interest 
to  that  of  the  other  in  the  very  ploughing 
of  it  up.  Strong  lines  have  been  cut, 
and  the  face  has  stood  them  well.  I  have 
seldom  been  more  surprised  than  in  com¬ 
ing  close  to  Mr.  Mathews  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  and  in  seeing  the  bust  that  he  has 
in  his  gallery  of  his  friend  Mr.  Liston. 


Some  of  these  comic  actors,  like  comic 
writers,  are  as  unfarcxcal  as  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  in  their  interior.  The  taste  for 
humour  comes  to  them  by  the  force  of 
contrast.  The  last  time  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Mathews,  his  face  appeared  to  me  insig¬ 
nificant  to  what  it  was  then.  On  the 
former  occasion,  he  looked  like  an  irrit¬ 
able  in-door  pet :  on  the  latter,  he  seemed " 
to  have  been  grappling  with  the  world, 
and  to  have  got  vigour  by  it.  His  face 
had  looked  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  and 
said  to  the  old  waves,  44  Buffet  on ;  I 
have  seen  trouble  as  well  as  you.”  The 
paralytic  affection,  or  whatever  it  was, 
that  twisted  his  mouth  when  young,  had 
formerly  appeared  to  be  master  of  his 
face,  and  given  it  a  character  of  indecision 
and  alarm.  It  now  seemed  a  minor 
thing;  a  twist  in  a  piece  of  old  oak. 
And  what  a  bust  was  Mr.  Liston’s  !  The 
mouth  and  chin,  with  the  throat  under  it, 
hung  like  an  old  bag ;  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  as  fine  as  possible  : 
there  is  a  speculation,  a  look-out,  and 
even  an  elevation  of  character  in  it,  as 
unlike  the  Liston  on  the  stage,  as  Lear  is 
to  King  Pippin.  One  might  imagine 
Laberius  to  have  had  such  a  face. 

One  morning,  after  stopping  all  night, 

I  was  getting  up  to  breakfast,  when  I 
heard  the  noise  of  a  little  boy  having  bis 
face  washed.  Our  host  was  a  merry 
bachelor,  and  to  the  rosiness  of  a  priest 
might,  for  aught  I  knew,  have  added  the 
paternity  ;  but  I  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  still  less  expected  to  find  a  child  in 
his  house.  More  obvious  and  obstreper¬ 
ous  proofs,  however,  of  the  existence  of 
a  boy  with  a  dirty  face,  could  not  have 
been  met  with.  You  heard  the  child 
crying  and  objecting ;  then  the  woman 
remonstrating ;  then  the  cries  of  the  child 
were  snubbed  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
hard  towel ;  and,  at  intervals,  out  came 
his  voice  bubbling  and  deploring,  and 
was  again  swallowed  up.  At  breakfast, 
the  child  being  pitied,  I  ventured  to  speak 
about  it,  and  was  laughing  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  in  perfect  good  faith,  when  Mr. 
Mathews  came  in,  and  I  found  that  the 
little  urchin  was  he.  The  same  morning 
he  gave  us  his  immortal  imitation  of  old 
Tate  Wilkinson,  patentee  of  the  York 
theatre.  Tate  had  been  a  little  too  merry 
in  his  youth,  and  was  very  melancholy 
in  old  age.  He  had  a  wandering  mind 
and  a  decrepit  body  ;  and  being  manager 
of  a  theatre,  a  husband,  and  a  rat-catcher, 
he  would  speak,  in  his  wanderings,  44  va¬ 
riety  of  wretchedness.”  He  would  inter¬ 
weave,  for  instance,  all  at  once,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  new  engagement  at  this  theatre, 
the  rats,  a  veal-pie,  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  Mrs,  Tate  and  the  doctor.. 
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I  do  r.ot  •pretend  to  give  a  specimen : 
Mr.  Mathews  alone  can  do  it. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

3fubemUa  for  tfjc  Reason. 

THE  STORY  OF  MACBETH. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

(  Concluded  from  page  2ft.) 

Then  the  cruel  Macbeth  came  into  king 
Duncan’s  bed-room  about  two  in  the 
morning.  It  was  a  terrible  stormy  night ; 
but  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  of  the  thun¬ 
der  could  not  awaken  the  king,  as  he  was 
old  and  weary  with  his  journey  ;  neither 
could  it  awaken  the  two  sentinels.  They 
all  slept  soundly.  So  Macbeth  having 
come  into  the  room,  and  stepped  gently 
over  the  floor,  he  took  the  two  dirks  which 
belonged  to  the  sentinels,  and  stabbed 
poor  old  king  Duncan  to  the  heart,  and 
that  so  effectually,  that  he  died  without 
giving  even  a  groan.  Then  Macbeth  put 
the  bloody  daggers  into  the  hands  of  the 
sentinels,  and  he  daubed  their  faces  over 
with  blood,  that  it  might  appear  as  if  they 
had  committed  the  murder.  Macbeth 
was  frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  but 
his  wife  made  him  wash  his  hands  and 
go  to  bed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  nobles  and 
gentlemen  who  attended  on  the  king  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
and  there  they  began  to  talk  of  what  a 
dreadful  storm  it  had  been  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  But  Macbeth  could  scarcely  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  said,  for  he  was  think¬ 
ing  on  something  much  worse  and  more 
frightful  than  the  storm,  and  was  won¬ 
dering  what  would  be  said  when  they 
heard  of  the  murder.  They  waited  for 
some  time,  but  finding  the  king  did  not 
come  from  his  apartment,  one  of  the  noble¬ 
men  went  to  see  whether  he  was  well  or 
not.  But  when  he  came  into  the  room, 
he  found  poor  king  Duncan  lying  stiff, 
and  cold,  and  bloody,  and  the  two  senti¬ 
nels,  with  their  dirks  or  daggers  covered 
with  blood,  both  fast  asleep.  As  soon  as 
the  Scottish  nobles  saw  this  terrible  sight, 
they  were  greatly  astonished  and  enraged ; 
and  Macbeth  made  believe  as  if  he  were 
more  enraged  than  any  of  them,  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  before  any  one  could 
prevent  him,  he  killed  the  two  attendants 
of  the  king  who  slept  in  the  bed-chamber, 
pretending  to  think  they  had  been  guilty 
of  murdering  king  Duncan. 

When  Malcolm  and  Donaldbane,  the 
two  sons  of  the  good  king,  saw  their  father 
slain  in  this  strange  manner  within  Mac¬ 
beth's  castle,  they  became  afraid  that  they 
might  be  put  to  death  likewise,  and  fled 
away  out  of  Scotland ;  for  notwithstand¬ 


ing  all  the  excuses  which  lie  could  make, 
they  still  believed  that  Macbeth  had  killed 
their  father.  Donaldbane  fled  into  some 
distant  islands  ;  but  Malcolm,  the  eldest 
son  of  Duncan,  went  to  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  begged  for  assistance  from 
the  English  king,  to  place  him  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland  as  his  father’s  suc¬ 
cessor. 

In  the  meantime  Macbeth  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
thus  all  his  wicked  wishes  seemed  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  he  was  not  happy.  He 
began  to  reflect  how  wicked  he  had  been 
in  killing  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
how  some  other  person,  as  ambitious  as 
he  was  himself,  might  do  the  same  thing 
to  him.  He  remembered,  too,  that  the 
old  women  had  said,  that  the  children  of 
Banquo  should  succeed  to  the  throne  after 
his  death,  and  therefore  he  concluded  that 
Banquo  might  be  tempted  to  conspire 
against  him,  as  he  had  himself  done 
against  king  Duncan.  The  wicked  al¬ 
ways  think  other  people  as  bad  as  them¬ 
selves.  In  order  to  prevent  this  supposed 
danger,  he  hired  ruffians  to  watch  in  a 
wood,  where  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance 
sometimes  used  to  walk  in  the  evening, 
with  instructions  to  attack  them,  and  kill 
both  father  and  son.  The  villains  did  as 
they  were  ordered  by  Macbeth  ;  but  while 
they  were  killing  Banquo,  the  boy  Fleance 
made  his  escape  from  their  wicked  hands, 
and  fled  from  Scotland  into  Wales.  And 
it  is  said,  that  long  afterwards  his  children 
came  to  possess  the  Scottish  crown. 

Macbeth  was  not  the  more  happy  that 
he  had  slain  his  brave  friend  and  cousin 
Banquo.  He  knew  that  men  began  to 
suspect  the  wicked  deeds  which  he  had 
done,  and  he  was  constantly  afraid  that 
some  one  would  put  him  to  death  as  he 
had  done  his  old  sovereign ;  or  that  Mal¬ 
colm  would  obtain  assistance  from  the 
king  of  England,  and  come  to  make  war 
against  him,  and  take  from  him  the  Scot¬ 
tish  kingdom.  So,  in  this  great  per¬ 
plexity  of  mind,  he  thought  he  would  go 
to  the  old  women,  whose  words  had  first 
put  into  his  mind  the  desire  of  becoming 
a  king.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  of¬ 
fered  them  presents,  and  that  they  were 
cunning  enough  to  study  how  to  give  him 
some  answer,  which  should  make  him 
continue  in  the  belief  that  they  could  pro¬ 
phesy  what  was  to  happen  in  future  times. 
So  they  answered  to  him  that  he  should 
not  be  conquered,  or  lose  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  until  a  great  forest,  called  Bir- 
nam  Wood,  should  come  to  attack  him 
in  a  strong  castle,  situated  on  a  high  hill, 
called  Dunsinane.  Now,  the  hill  of  Dun- 
sinane  is  upon  the  one  side  of  a  valley, 
and  the  forest  of  Birnam  is  upon  the  other. 
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There  are'  twelve  miles  distance  betwixt 
them  ;  and  besides  that,  Macbeth  thought 
it  was  impossible  that  the  trees  could  ever 
come  to  the  assault  of  the  castle.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  fortify  his  castle  on 
the  hill  of  Dunsinane  very  strongly,  as 
being  a  place  in  which  he  would  always 
be  sure  to  be  safe.  For  this  purpose  he 
caused  all  his  great  nobility  and  thanes  to 
send  in  stones,  and  wood,  and  other  things 
wanted  in  building,  and  to  drag  them 
with  oxen  up  to  the  top  of  the  steep  hill 
where  he  was  building  the  castle. 

Now,  among  other  nobles  who  were 
obliged  to  send  oxen,  and  horses,  and 
materials,  to  this  laborious  work,  was  one 
called  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife.  Mac¬ 
beth  was  afraid  of  this  thane,  for  he  was 
very  powerful,  and  was  accounted  both 
brave  and  wise ;  and  Macbeth  thought 
he  would  most  probably  join  with  prince 
Malcolm,  if  ever  he  should  come  from 
England  with  an  army.  The  king,  there¬ 
fore,  had  a  private  hatred  against  the 
thane  of  Fife,  which  he  kept  concealed 
from  all  men,  until  he  should  have  some 
opportunity  of  putting  him  to  death  as  he 
had  done  Duncan  and  Ranquo.  Mac¬ 
duff,  on  his  part,  kept  upon  his  guard, 
and  went  to  the  king’s  court  as  seldom  as 
he  could,  thinking  himself  never  safe  un¬ 
less  while  in  his  own  castle  of  Kennoway, 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  king 
had  summoned  several  of  his  nobles,  and 
Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife,  amongst 
others,  to  attend  him  at  his  new  castle  of 
Dunsinane  ;  and  they  were  all  obliged  to 
come,  none  dared  stay  behind.  Now,  the 
king  was  to  give  the  nobles  a  great  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
it.  In  the  meantime  Macbeth  rode  out 
with  a  few  attendants,  to  see  the  oxen  drag 
the  wood  and  the  stones  up  the  hill,  for 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  castle. 
So  they  saw  most  of  the  oxen  trudging 
up  the  hill  with  great  difficulty,  for  the 
ascent  is  very  steep,  and  the  burdens  were 
heavy,  and  the  weather  was  extremely 
hot.  At  length  Macbeth  saw  a  pair  of 
oxen  so  tired  that  they  could  go  no  far¬ 
ther  up  the  hill,  but  fell  down  under  their 
load.  Then  the  king  was  very  angry, 
and  demanded  to  know  who  it  was  among 
his  thanes  that  had  sent  oxen  so  weak 
and  so  unfit  for  labour,  when  he  had  so 
much  work  for  them  to  do.  Some  one 
replied  that  the  oxen  belonged  to  Mac¬ 
duff,  the  thane  of  Fife.  u  Then,”  said 
the  king  in  great  anger,  “  since  the  thane 
of  Fife  sends  such  worthless  cattle  as  these 
to  do  my  labour,  I  will  put  his  own  neck 
into  the  yoke,  and  make  him  drag  the 
burdens  himself.” 


There  was  a  friend  of  Macduff  who 
heard  these  angry  expressions  of  the  king, 
and  hastened  to  communicate  them  to  the 
thane  of  Fife,  who  was  walking  in  the 
hall  of  the  king’s  castle  while  dinner  was 
preparing.  The  instant  that  Macduff 
heard  what  the  king  had  said,  he  knew 
he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  making  his 
escape  ;  for  whenever  Macbeth  threatened 
to  do  mischief  to  any  one,  he  was  sure  to 
keep  his  word. 

So  Macduff  snatched  up  from  the  table 
a  loaf  of  bread,  called  for  his  horses  and 
his  servants,  and  was  galloping  back  to 
his  own  province  of  Fife  before  Macbeth 
and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  were  returned 
to  the  castle.  The  first  question  which 
the  king  asked  was,  what  had  become  of 
Macduff?  and  being  informed  that  he 
had  fled  from  Dunsinane,  he  ordered  a 
body  of  his  guards  to  attend  him,  and 
mounted  on  horseback  himself  to  pursue 
the  thane,  with  the  purpose  of  putting 
him  to  death. 

Macduff,  in  the  meantime,  fled  as  fast 
as  horses’  feet  could  carry  him ;  but  he 
was  so  ill  provided  with  money  for  his 
expenses,  that,  when  he  came  to  the  great 
ferry  over  the  river  Tay,  he  had  nothing 
to  give  to  the  boatmen  who  took  him 
across,  excepting  the  loaf  of  bread  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  king’s  table.  The 
place  was  called,  for  a  long  time, after¬ 
wards,  the  Ferry  of  the  Loaf. 

When  Macduff  got  into  his  province  of 
Fife,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tay,  he  rode  on  faster  than  before,  to¬ 
wards  his  own  castle  of  Kennoway,  which, 
as  I  told  you,  stands  close  by  the  sea-side ; 
and  when  be  reached  it,  the  king  and  his 
guards  were  not  far  behind  him.  Mac¬ 
duff  ordered  his  wife  to  shut  the  gates  of 
the  castle,  draw  up  the  drawbridge,  and 
on  no  account  to  permit  the  king  or  any 
of  his  soldiers  to  enter.  In  the  meantime 
he  went  to  the  small  harbour  belonging  to 
the  castle,  and  caused  a  ship  which  was 
lying  there  to  be  fitted  out  for  sea  in  all 
haste,  and  got  on  board  himself,  in  order 
to  escape  from  Macbeth. 

In  the  meantime  Macbeth  summoned 
the  lady  to  surrender  the  castle,  and  to 
deliver  up  her  husband.  But  Lady  Mac¬ 
duff,  who  was  a  wise  and  a  brave  woman, 
made  many  excuses  and  delays,  until  she 
knew  that  her  husband  was  safely  on 
board  the  ship,  and  had  sailed  from  the 
harbour.  Then  she  spoke  boldly  from 
the  wall  of  the  castle  to  the  king,  who 
was  standing  before  the  gate  still  demand¬ 
ing  entrance,  with  many  threats  of  what 
he  would  do  if  Macduff  was  not  given  up 
to  him. 

“  Do  you  see,”  she  said,  “  yon  white 
sail  upon  the  sea  ?  Yonder  goes  Macduff 
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to  the  court  of  England.  You  will  never 
see  him  again,  till  he  comes  back  with 
young  prince  Malcolm  to  pull  you  down 
from  the  throne,  and  to  put  you  to  death. 
You  will  never  be  able  to  put  your  yoke, 
as  you  threatened,  on  the  thane  of  Fife’s 
neck.” 

Some  say  that  Macbeth  was  so  much 
incensed  at  this  bold  answer,  that  he  and 
his  guards  attacked  the  castle  and  took  it, 
killing  the  brave  lady  and  all  whom  they 
found  there.  But  others  say,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  more  truly,  that  the  king,  seeing 
that  the  Castle  of  Kennoway  was  very 
strong,  and  that  Macduff  had  escaped 
from  him,  and  was  embarked  for  England, 
departed  back  to  Dunsinane  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  Macduff’s  Castle  of 
Kennoway.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

There  reigned  at  that  time  in  England 
a  very  good  king,  called  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  I  told  you  that  prince  Malcolm, 
the  son  of  Duncan,  was  at  his  court  soli¬ 
citing  assistance  to  recover  the  Scottish 
throne.  The  arrival  of  Macduff  greatly 
aided  the  success  of  his  petition  ;  for  the 
English  king  knew  that  Macduff  was  a 
brave  and  a  wise  man.  As  he  assured 
Edward  that  the  Scots  were  tired  of  the 
cruel  Macbeth,  and  would  join  prince 
Malcolm  if  he  were  to  enter  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  the  king  ordered  a 
great  warrior,  called  Siward,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  enter  Scotland  with 
an  army,  and  assist  prince  Malcolm  in 
the  recovery  of  his  father’s  crown. 

Then  it  happened  as  Macduff  had  said, 
for  the  Scottish  thanes  and  Nobles  would 
not  fight  for  Macbeth,  but  joined  prince 
Malcolm  and  Macduff  against  him;  so 
that  at  length  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
castle  of  Dunsinane,  where  he  thought 
himself  safe,  according  to  .the  old  woman’s 
prophecy,  until  Birnam  Wood  should 
come  against  him.  He  boasted  of  this  to 
his  followers,  and  encouraged  them  to 
make  a  valiant  defence,  assuring  them  of 
certain  victory.  At  this  time  Malcolm 
and  Macduff  were  come  as  far  as  Birnam 
Wood,  and  lay  encamped  there  with  their 
army.  The  next  morning,  when  they 
were  to  march  across  the  broad  valley  to 
attack  the  castle  of  Dunsinane,  Macduff 
advised  that  e\ery  soldier  should  cut 
down  a  bough  of  a  tree  and  carry  it  in  his 
hand,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to 
see  how  many  men  were  coming  against 
them. 

Now,  the  sentinel  who  stood  on  Mac¬ 
beth’s  castle-wall,  when  he  saw  all  these 
branches  which  the  soldiers  of  prince 
Malcolm  carried,  ran  to  the  king,  and 
informed  him  that  the  wood  of  Birnam 
was  moving  towards  the  castle  of  Dunsi¬ 


nane.  The  king  at  first  called  him  a  liar, 
and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but 
when  he  looked  from  the  walls  himself, 
and  saw  the  appearance  of  a  forest  ap¬ 
proaching  from  Birnam,  he  knew  the 
hour  of  his  destruction  was  come.  His 
followers,  too,  began  to  be;disheartened, 
and  to  fly  from  the  castle,  seeing  their 
master  had  lost  all  hopes. 

Macbeth,  however,  recollected  his  own 
bravery,  and  sallied  desperately  out  at  the 
head  of  the  few  followers  who  remained 
faithful  to  him.  He  was  killed  after  a 
furious  resistance,  fighting  hand  to  hand 
with  Macduff  in  the  thick  of  t'he  battle. 
Prince  Malcolm  mounted  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  and  reigned  long  and  prosper¬ 
ously.  He  rewarded  Macduff  by  declaring 
that  his  descendant  should  lead  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  Scottish  army  in  battle,  and 
place  the  crown  on  the  king’s  head  at  the 
ceremony  of  coronation.  King  Malcolm 
also  created  the  thanes  of  Scotland  earls, 
after  the  title  adopted  in  the  court  of 
England. —  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 


TEAKETTLE’S  CONCERT,  OR  THE 
SALVER’S  DOWNFALL. 

A  DOMESTIC  TRAGEDY. 

One  bright  November’s  afternoon. 

Miss  Kettle,  feeling  quite  in  tune, 

Requested  Betty’s  skilful  band, 

To  polish  up  her  sides  with  sand ; 

And  sent  out  cards  to  ev’ry  friend. 

An  evening  concert  to  attend. 

The  drawing-room  its  best  display’d, 

Tbe  curtains  down — the  carpet  laid ; 

Tw  as  dark,  and  now  tbe  guests,  a  score, 

Were  loudly  thumping  at  the  door. 

The  two  Miss  Candles,  twinkling  creatures. 
With  taper  waists  and  shining  features, 

Were  first  to  enter;  with  them  came 
Their  governess,  a  cross-patch  dame. 

Call’d  Madame  Snuffers,  who,  ’twas  granted. 
Could  trim  her  scholars  when  they  wanted  • 
Though  all  allowed  her  merit  such. 

Each  pupil  brighten'd  ’neath  her  touch. 

Next  Lady  Teapot  made  her  entree. 
Surrounded  by  her  noisy  gentry  ; 

And  Dandy  Sugerbasin,  too, 

The  sweetest  fellow,  all  in  blue. 

Though  pert  he  seem’d  to  Lucy  Crumpet, 

And  bade  her  “  either  like  or  lump  it.” 

Then  Mrs.  Urn  came  in  a  heat, 

Fearful  she  might  not  get  a  seat. 

As  she  and  Kettle  met  scarce  ever, 

Though  both,  as  singers,  were  thought  clever. 
The  cause  of  difference  was  this: 

Once,  jealous,  Urn  was  known  to  hiss 
When  Kettle  sang,  at  Madame  Steam’s, 

Her  fav’rite  air,  “  Ye  limpid  streams." 

But  this,  as  Bellows  said  in  clover. 

Was  an  ill  wind  long  since  blown  over. 

Horse  laugh'd  that  airy  jest  to  hear, 

But  l  ongs  and  Poker,  with  a  sneer. 

Observ'd,  that  rude  and  vulzar  jokes 
Were  quite  unworthy  polish'd  fdks. 

The  overture  thus  being  ended 
Without  much  fuss,  and  well  intended. 

Kettle  pour'd  forth  a.pleasinv  strain, 

So  musical,  and  yet  so  plain, 

‘.It  caus’d  such  mutual  admiration, 

Poor  Urn  was  in  a  perspiration, 
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And  next,  with  many  a  hem  !  and  ha  ! 

Warbled  Italian,  “  Sol  mi  fa!” 

Said  Milk,  “  That’s  quite  the  ereamei songs.” 

“  Where  did  she  pick  it  up  ?”  ask’d  Tongs. 

“  >Tis  realty  melting,"  Candle  sigh'd. 
“Melting!  d’ye  call  it  f  Snuffers  cried ; 

“  For  my  part,  I  detest  such  stuff,” 

Then  took  a  pinch  of  hideous  snuff, 

And,  lyi'ng  down,  in  angry  scorn. 

Her  mouth  she  stretch’d,  with  such  a  yawn. 
And  breath’d  therefrom  such  strange  perfume, 
That  Salver  hurried  from  the  room ; 

Nor  had  John  Footman’s  hand  the  power 
To  save  his  falling  on  the  floor ; 

Nay,  worse,  as  if  to  end  his  cares, 

He  roll’d  completely  down  the  stairs : 

Be  sure  this  caus’d  a  grievous  test. 

For  Salver  was  so  smartly  dress’d 
In  silvfer— and  no  beau  as  he 
Handed  the  ladies  toast  or  tea  ; 

So  guileless  was  hi3  nature,  too, 

’Twas  thought  that  gilt  he  never  knew. 
Though  all  agreed  he  could  sustain 
A  heavy  charge  for  other’s  gain. 

Brush  swept  into  the  room,  and  said, 

Alas'!  alas  !  poor  Salver’s  dead!” 

Teakettle  from  the  fire  fell, 

John  Footman,  weeping,  rang  the  bell. 

O,  heavy  woe  !  so  little  dreaded  ! 

Both  the  Miss  Candles  were  light-headed 
Loud  burst  a  scream  from  Mrs.  Tray  ; 

The  Teaspoons  fainted  quite  away ; 

Tears  trickled  down  Urn’s  cheeks  so  fast, 
’Twas  fear’d  she  soon  would  weep  her  last. 
More  of  their  grief  I  dare  not  say, 

Lest  you  should  weep  as  well  as  they. 

Whims  and  Oddities  for  the  Young. 


ORANGES. 

Bear  me  to  the  citron  groves : 

To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 

With  the  deep  Orange,  glowing  through  the 
green, 

Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Thomson. 

The  migration  of  oranges  into  England, 
about  this  time,  will,  no  doubt,  render 
some  account  of  this  universally  admired 
fruit  acceptable  to  our  readers  :  it  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Mr.  Phillips's  Pomarium 
Botanicum.  The  China,  or  sweet  oranges, 
with  which  this  country  is  now  so  amply 
supplied,  and  at  such  moderate  prices 
that  all  classes  of  society  enjoy  them  as 
perfectly  as  if  they  had  been  indigenous 
to  the  climate,  were  introduced  into  Eu¬ 
rope  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
At  this  time,  several  varieties  of  the 
orange  were  cultivated  in  Italy,  whence 
they  were  taken  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  orange  is  now  grown  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  Italy,  that  there  are  almost 
forests  of  them.  Prince  Antonio  JBorg- 
hese,  at  his  Palace  near  Rome,  has  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy  sorts  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  among  which  are  some  very 
rare  kinds  :  it  is  a  fruit  so  much  esteemed 
in  Italy,  where  it  thrives  well,  that  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  and  cherries,  have  almost  be¬ 
come  extinct  in  that  country.  The  de¬ 
lightful  perfume  of  an  orange-grove  is 
such  as  to  scent  the  air  for  miles :  and 
the  tree  gives  a  succession  of  flowers  du« 


ring  the  whole  summer,  on  which  account 
it  is  cultivated  in  all  green -houses,  and 
large  orangeries  have  been  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  housing  these  trees : 
the  most  magnificent  one  is  that  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV.  A  fine 
orange-tree  in  this  collection  is  called  the 
“  Great  Bourbon,”  and  is  more  than 
four  hundred  years  old  ! 

Oranges  were  known  in  this  country 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  culiiyated  prior 
to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  had  an  orange- 
house  and  orange-garden  at  her  mansion, 
Wimbledon  Hall,  in  Surrey ;  and  when 
this  property  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
parliament  in  1649,  we  find  that  forty - 
two  orange-trees,  u  bearing  fayre  and 
large  oringes,”  were  valued  at  ten  pounds 
a  tree,  one  with  another  ;  and  a  lemon- 
tree  at  twenty  pounds.  Orange-trees 
have  been  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Devonshire  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years  past.  When  trained  to  walls,  they 
produce  large  handsome  fruit,  but  not  of 
equal  value  to  the  lemons  grown  in  the 
same  situation.  Most  of  these  were 
raised  in  this  country  from  seeds,  and 
they  are  thought  to  be  more  hardy  than 
trees  imported ;  but  the  orange-trees 
which  are  brought  every  year  from  Italy, 
and  sold  principally  at  the  Italian  ware¬ 
houses  in  London,  are  as  large  as  those 
of  our  own  growth  would  be  in  twenty 
years.  With  proper  care,  these  trees  will 
have  good  heads,  and  produce  fruit  in 
about  three  years.  The  Mandarin  orange 
was  not  cultivated  in  England  until  1805. 
We  have  lately  seen  orange-trees  im¬ 
ported  from  the  south  of  France,  which 
have  arrived  in  small  tubs ;  and  so  well 
packed,  that  the  fruit  and  blossoms  re¬ 
mained  on  the  trees  when  they  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions , 
No.  114,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  ac¬ 
count  of  a  tree  standing  in  a  grove  near 
Florence,  having  an  orange  stock,  which 
had  been  so  grafted  on,  that  it  became  in 
its  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  ana  fruit, 
three-formed ;  some  emulating  the  orange, 
some  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  some  par¬ 
taking  of  both  forms  in  one.  These 
mixed  fruits  never  produce  any  perfect 
seeds  :  sometimes  there  are  no  seeds  at 
all  in  them,  and  sometimes  only  a  few 
empty  ones.  The  Maltese  graft  their 
orange-trees  on  the  pomegranate-stock, 
which  causes  the  juice  to  be  of  a  red 
colour,  and  the  flavour  to  be  more  es¬ 
teemed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Barbadoes ,  mentions 
the  golden  orange  as  growing  in  that 
island.  He  describes  the  fruit  as  a  large 
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fine  orange,  of  a  deep  colour  within,  from 
whence  it  derives  the  name  of  Golden 
Grange.  He  adds,  “  this  fruit  is  neither 
of  the  Seville  nor  China  kind,  though  it 
partakes  of  both,  having  the  sweetness  of 
the  China,  mixed  with  the  agreeable  bit¬ 
terness  and  flavour  of  the  Seville  orange.” 

Time's  Telescope  for  1828. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iUJttbltc  ^Journals, 


UP  WITH  TIIF.  SUN  AND  DOWN 
WITH  THE  SUN. 

In  the  dead  of  winter  then  you  go  to  bed, 
you  and  your  husband,  and  all  your  six¬ 
teen  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  your  ten 
male  and  female  servants,  between  four 
and  five  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  !  Let 
the  solar  system,  say  we,  mind  its  own 
business,  and  let  us  mind  ours.  There 
is  room  enough  in  the  universe  for  us  all. 
Because  an  immense  globe  of  fire,  or 
luminous  matter,  of  one  kind  or  other, 
ever  so  many  millions  of  miles  off,  chances 
to  set  at  a  given  hour,  is  that  any  reason 
why  you  must  set  too,  who  are  close  at 
hand,  and  not  of  luminous  matter  ?  We 
hold  that  it  is  as  reasonable  to  sit  up  with 
the  stars,  as  to  lie  down  with  the  sun. 
The  man  in  the  moon  is  as  much  of  a 
man  as  the  man  in  the  sun  is — every 
inch  of  him — and  though  he  occasionally 
rises,  no  doubt,  and  goes  to  bed  very 
early,  yet,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken 
indeed,  we  have  seen  ihim  with  a  glass 
and  a  lass  too — after  the  watchman  had 
ceased  to  crow  the  hour,  and  morning 
showed,  by  a  restless  glimmer,  that  she 
was  about  to  awake,  and  again  to  “stand 
tiptoe  on  yon  eastern  mountain  top.” 
But  nothing  like  a  general  system  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  human  life  can  be 
deduced  from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


“blackwood’s”  fare. 

No  man  need  write  for  Maga,  with  the 
most  distant  chance  of  admission  on  any 
other  scale  than  the  following : — 

Breakfast  at  9 _ Two  hot  penny  rolls 

— two  toasted  rounds  of  a  quartern  loaf — 
one  ditto  of  butter  toast — two  Hen’s  eggs, 
not  earocks — a  small  ashet  of  fried  mut¬ 
ton-ham — jelly  and  marmalade,  quan¬ 
tum,  suff. — two  bachelor’s  bowls  of  Congo 
— a  caulker. 

Lunch  at  2. — Caviare — anchovies — 
pickled  salmon — cold  howtowdie  and  ham 
—  a  pint  of  porter — the  loaf— two  glasses 
of  Madeira. 

Dinner  at  7« — Round  of  beef — hodge¬ 
podge —  cod-head  and  shoulder— roasted 


turkey — plum-pudding  —  jellies  —  a  few 
tarts — two  pots  of  porter — four  glasses 
of  hock — ditto,  ditto,  of  champagne- 
two  ditto  of  port — a  bottle  of  claret. 

Supper  at  11 — Oysters — crabs — rizzers 
— Welsh  rabbit — pint  of  porter — three 
jugs  of  toddy.’ 

By  one  o’clock  the  article  is  finished, 
perhaps  a  leading  one,  and  given  to  the 
devil :  and  by  breakfasting,  dining,  and 
supping  in  this  style,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  have  we  not  enthroned  Maga  at 
the  head  of  the  Periodical  Literature  of 
the  World  ? 


SONG  FOR  «  THE  SEASON.’ 

Air, — “  Blue  bonnets  over  the  Border .” 

Write,  write,  tourist  and  traveller — 

Fill  up  your  pages,  and  write  in  good  ordei 

Write,  write,  scribbler  and  driv’ler— 

Why  leave  such  margins  ?  Come  nearer  the 
border. 

Many  a  laurel  dead  flutters  arouhd  your  head. 
Many  a  tome  is  your  memento  mori ; 

Come  from  your  garrets,  then,  sons  of  the  quill 
and  pen — 

Write  for  snuff-shops,  if  you  write  not  for 
glory. 

Come  from  your  rooms,  where  the  farthing  wick’s 
burning — 

Come  with  your  tales— speak  thy  gladness  or 
woe ; 

Come  from  your  small-beer  to  vinegar  tumi.  g— 
Come  where  the  Port  and  the  Burgundy  flow. 

Fame’s  trump  is  sounding— topics  abounding — 
Leave  then,  each  scribbler,  your  high  attic 
story ; 

Critics  shall  many  a  day  speak  of  your  book,  and 
say,— 

“  He  wrote  for  the  snuff-shop — he  wrote  not 
for  glory.” 

Write,  write,  tourist  and  traveller— 

Fill  up  your  pages,  and  write  in  good  order; 

Write,  write,  scribbler  and  driv’ler — 

Why  leave  such  margins?  Come  nearer  the 
border.  Ibid. 


®tjt  ©atbmr. 

'  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” —  Wotton. 

Dr.  Toe  having  been  disappointed  in 
his  amatory  proceedings  by  the  preference 
given  by  the  lady  to  his  footman,  John, 
the  following  jen  d' esprit  was  composed 
on  the  occasion  : — 

*Twixt  footman  John,  and  Dr.  Toe, 

A  rivalship  befel, 

Which  should  prove  the  favour’d  beau , 
And  bear  away  the  belle. 

The  footman  gained  the  lady’s  heart, 
And  who  could  blame  him  ? — no  man— • 
The  whole  prevailed  against  a  part, 

’T  was  footman  versus  Toeman. 
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IRISH  WIT. 

As  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  riding  (a  few 
weeks  ago)  with  a  friend  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Abbotsford,  he  came  to  a 
field-gate,  which  an  Irish  beggar,  who 
happened  to  be  near,  hastened  to  open 
for  him.  Sir  Walter  was  desirous  of  re¬ 
warding  this  civility  by  the  present  of 
sixpence,  but  found  that  he  had  not  so 
small  a  coin  in  his  purse.  44  Here  my 
good  fellow,”  said  the  baronet,  44  here  is 
a  shilling  for  you  ;  but  mind,  you  owe 
me  sixpence.”  44  God  bless  your  ho¬ 
nour!”  exclaimed  Pat ;  “may  your  ho¬ 
nour  live  till  I  pay  you  !” 

When  the  French  landed  at  Bantry 
Bay,  an  Irish  peasant,  who  was  posted 
with  a  musket,  upon  one  of  the  cliffs, 
and  had  wandered  a  little  out  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  was  accosted  by  an  English  offi¬ 
cer  with  “  What  are  you  here  for  ?” 
44  ’Faith,  your  honour,”  said  Pat  with 
his  accustomed  grin  of  good  humour, 
44  they  tell  me  I’m  here  for  a  century .” 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLOUR  AND  FRAG¬ 
RANCE  OF  THE  ROSE. 

By  Dr.  Booker. 

Speaking  of  the  singular  changes,  ef¬ 
fected  in  flowers  by  the  transmission  of 
their  farina,  a  lady  said, 44  she  understood 
that  originally,  there  was  but  one  kind  of 
rose, which  was  white ,  and  nearly  scentless 
What  occasioned,”  said  she,  44  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  variety  in  the  species,  as  the  red 
one  ?  and  whence  did  it  derive  its  odour  ?” 
The  author  immediately,  with  his  pencil, 
wrote  as  follows : — 

To  sinless  Eve’s  admiring  sight. 

The  rose  expanded,  snowy  white  ; 

When  in  an  ecstacy  of  bliss, 

She  gave  the  modest  flower  a  kiss ; 

And  instantaneous,  lo  !  it  drew 
From  her  red  lip  its  blushing  hue  ; 

While  from  her  breath ,  it  sweetness 
found, 

And  spread  new  fragrance  all  around. 

THE  BILLY  DO. 

From  the  Tale  of  a  Modern  Genius. 

44  Dearest  Mary, 

*Twas  when  the  seas  was  Rorin  and  waves 
run  mountains  hi, 

O  ther  I  Lay  Deplorin  with  Eys  fixt  to 
the  sky. 

to  think  on  my  Dear  Mary,  that  I  must 
leaf  Be-hind, 

the  farest  of  all  Creatrs,  She  is  allys  in 
my  mind. 

the  first  time  I  Beheld  her,  She  sot  my 
haert  on  fier 

to  be  acquainted  with  her  ’Twas  all  my 
Sol’s  desire ; 


to  view  her  painted  Bosom,  her  Brist  as 
whit  as  Sno, 

you’d  think  she  was  an  angel  to  see  her 
walk  or  go ; 

for  such  another  woman  was  surely  never 
Born. 

But  if  she  Do  profe  Cruel,  alas  !  I  am 
undone ; 

my  hart  it  Burns  like  fuel,  and  I  Dis¬ 
tracted  run. 

I  Remain,  my  dearest 

Mary,  your  everlasting  lover 
through  fire  and  smok  and  blood 
and  water, 

John  Bartlett. 
second  lieftenant  on  board  the  — — 


VOYAGE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

In  the  IVaverley  Novels  we  sometimes 
meet  with  snatches  of  sentiment  which 
are  worthy  of  the  sages  of  olden  time. 
Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the 
following  gem : — -44  When  we  set  out  on 
the  jolly  voyage  of  life,  what  a  brave 
fleet  there  is  around  us,  as  stretching  our 
fresh  canvass  to  the  breeze,  all  ‘ship 
shape  and  Bristol  fashion’  pennons  fly¬ 
ing,  music  playing,  cheering  each  other 
as  we  pass,  we  are  rather  amused  than 
alarmed  when  some  awkward  comrade 
goes  right  ashore  for  want  of  pilotage  ! 
Alas  !  when  the  voyage  is  well  spent, 
and  we  look  about  us,  toil-worn  mariners, 
how  few  of  our  ancient  consorts  still  re¬ 
main  in  sight,  and  they,  how  torn  and 
wasted  ;  and,  like  ourselves,  struggling 
to  keep  as  long  as  possible  off  the  fatal 
shore,  against  which  we  are  all  finally 
drifting  !  ” —  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate. 


THE  BEE. 

Imitated  fi  om  the  Greek  of  Theocritus , 
Idyl.  19. 

Clara,  beautiful  and  young,  I 

Straying  once  the  woods  among,  v 

By  a  little  bee  was  stung.  ) 

She  cried,  and  danc’d,  and  beat  the 
ground. 

And  press’d  and  suck’d  the  smarting 
wound. 

The  nymph  at  length  her  lover  spies. 
And  sobbing,  thus  in  anguish  cries : — 

44  Is  it  not  strange  that  little  bees, 

Should  make  such  mighty  wounds  as 
these !” 

The  lover  smil’d  with  downcast  eyes, 
And,  sweetly  whisp’ring,  thus  replies— 

44  Thou,  my  love,  art  like  the  bee, 

Sweets  and  3tings  unite  in  thee; 

Thou  art  small,  but  well  I  know 
Thy  wounds,  sweet  nymph,  are  seldom 
so.”  H.  M.  L. 
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SOUTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  HALL,  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 


This  engraving  represents  part  of  a  series 
of  architectural  improvements  now  in 
progress  at  the  venerable  establishment  of 
Christ's  Hospital ,  a  name  which  will 
doubtless  rekindle  many  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions  of  childhood  and  innocence,  especi¬ 
ally  among  scores  of  Blues  (not  those  of 
Mars)  “■  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.” 

But  ah  !  what  means  the  silent  tear? 

Why  e’en  'mid  joy  my  bosom  heave  ? 

Ye  long  lost  scenes,  enchantments  dear! 

Lo  <  now  1  linger  o’er  your  grave. 

Fly  then  ye  hours  of  rosy  hue, 

And  bear  away  the  bloom  of  years  ! 

And  quick  succeed  ye  sickly  crew 
Of  doubts  and  iorrows,  pains  and  fears  ! 

Still  will  I  ponder  Fete’s  unalter’d  plan, 

Nor  tracing  back  the  child  forget  that  I  am  man. 

Dvek. 

As  a  building,  Christ’s  Hospital  is 
very  extensive,  and  consists  of  various 
irregular  parts.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  buildings  have  long  been  in  a  state  of 
considerable  decay,  for  in  1803,  “  the  Go¬ 
vernors  (after  a  very  particular  survey  of 
the  structure  had  been  taken,)  came  to  a 
resolution  to  rebuild  the  whole  as  soon  as 
Vol.  xi.  E 


a  sufficient  sum  of  money  could  be  raised 
for  the  purpose ;  to  accomplish  which, 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  was 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  fund, 
which  was  immediately  aided  by  a  grant 
of  £5,000.  from  the  Corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  has  since  been  enlarged  by  many 
private  benefactions.”  Accordingly, 
within  these  few  years,  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  old  fabric  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  rebuilt.  In  1822,  a  new  In- 
firmary  was  completed  ;  and  in  October, 
1824,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  hall,  was 
laid  by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
York. 

“  The  old  hall,”  says  the  author  of  an 
useful  little  manual,  entitled  4  A  Brief 
History  of  Christ’s  Hospital,’  44  was  a 
noble  building  130  feet  in  length  by  34 
in  width,  and  44  feet  high.  It  was  here 
that  the  boys  had  their  meals  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  whenever  it  was  expedient  to  assem¬ 
ble  the  whole  number  together,  the  hall 
was  the  only  place  where  it  could  be  done. 
After  removing  the  paintings,  the  organ, 
&c.  the  materials  of  this  imposing  edi¬ 
fice  were  sold  bv  auction,  and  that  refec- 
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tory,  where  for  the  space  of  140  years, 
nearly  800  children  had  assembled  three 
times  a  day,  is  at  the  time  of  writing  this, 
fast  vanishing  from  public  view.”*  And 
we  may  add,  that,  however,  the  walls  of 
this  foundation  may  be  frittered  and 
crumbled  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  time, 
its  brighter  glories  will  not  cease  to  live 
in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  thou¬ 
sands,  who  drew  their  first  inspirations 
of  learning  at  its  Pierian  spring. 

The  above  view  of  the  South  Front  of 
the  New  Hall  is  taken  from  the  Grey 
Friars’  entrance,  in  Newgate-street,  from 
whence,  when  the  projected  improvements 
are  completed,  it  will  be  seen  to  the  great¬ 
est  advantage.  This  noble  structure, 
built  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture, 
is  a  copy,  with  some  variations,  of  the 
Great  Hall  at  Hampton  Court.  ,  It  is 
182  feet  long  by  50  wide  ;  forming  a  noble 
cloister  underneath,  which  opens  into  the 
new  cloister.  It  is  as  yet  unfinished,  hav¬ 
ing  been  but  recently  roofed  in.  We 
perfectly  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that 
had  the  several  additions  and  renovations 
been  made  in  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Hospital,  the  general  effect 
would  have  been  much  improved.  It 
is,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  control  the 
tastes  of  u  building-committees”  through 
a  year,  much  less  through  scores  of  years. 
Hut  as  the  present  superintendants  seem 
to  have  reached  the  climax  of  chasteness 
and  elegance  in  their  new  hall,  we  hope 
they  will  not  retrograde ;  for  it  is  really  a 
fine  specimen  of  architectural  beauty. 

We  have  passed  over  the  early  history 
of  Christ’s  Hospital  in  silence,  because 
most  of  our  readers  must  already  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  details ;  and  such  as  are 
not  acquainted  with  them  we  refer  to  the 
“  Brief  History”  already  quoted,  or  to  the 
more  extensive  accounts  of  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Charles  Lambe,  who  has  the  pecu¬ 
liar  felicity  of  attaching  superior  interest 
to  the  most  ordinary  scenes  and  occur¬ 
rences,  and  garnishing  them  with  the 
flowers  of  classic  taste,  has  sketched 
“  Christ’s  Hospital  and  the  character  of 
its  Boys”  with  great  fidelity,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  rank  among  the  happiest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  genius.  This  is  what 
Horace  calls  u proprie  communia  dicere .” 

It  deserves  notice,  that  “  the  dress  of 
the  boys  first  admitted  was  a  sort  of  rus¬ 
set,  but  this  was  soon  changed  for  the 
dress  they  now  wear,  which  is  the  most 

*  “  Calculating  the  old  Hall  to  have  oeen  in 
use  140  years,”  says  our  aulhor  ;  “  the  average 
number  of  boys  in  the  Hospital  at  800  ;  each 
boy  to  remain  six  years,  and  to  have  three  meals 
per  day,  it  will  appear  that  about  18,400  boys 
have  had  about  120,888,000  meals  within  its 
walls.* 


complete  representation  of  the  monkish 
habit  we  have  left.  What  is  now  called 
the  coat  was  the  ancient  tunic,  and  the 
petticoat,  (or  yellow  as  it  is  technically 
termed)  the  sleeveless  or  under  tunic  of 
the  monastery.  The  girdle  round  the 
waist  was  also  an  appendage  of  the 
monkish  habit;  but  the  breeches  are  a 
subsequent  addition.” 


SAINT  AGNES’  EVE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes’  eve, 

Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight,” 
&c.  Keates. 

Some  years  ago  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  was 
hailed  by  maidens,  who  assembled  to 
know  who  their  husbands  would  be.  Meat 
was  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  on  this  day. 
Ben  Jonson  says, 

**  And  on  sweet  St.  Agnes’  night. 

Please  you  with  the  promis'd  sight, 

Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers. 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers." 

The  rule  of  conformity  was,  (by  which 
they  foretold  their  lovers,)  that  every  one 
should  take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  them 
out  one  after  another,  saying  a  Pater¬ 
noster  ;  then  stick  a  pin  in  the  sleeve, 
and  the  result  was,  they  would  be  sure  to 
dream  of  their  future  husband. 

The  custom  is  preserved  in  many  towns, 
and  particularly  in  the  north  :  in  every 
town  of  Westmoreland,  I  believe,  it  still 
exists,  and  is  performed  by  (reader,  excuse 
my  immodesty )  young  maidens  tying  their 
garter  in  some  peculiar  manner ;  but  this 
is  the  fact,  whether  imprudent  or  not  in 
me  to  state  it. 

At  Rome  it  is  customary  to  bring  two 
white  lambs  to  the  altar,  whilst  the  agnus 
is  sung,  by  way  of  offering.  Artists  gene¬ 
rally  represent  St.  Agnes  with  a  lamb  by 
her  side.  W.  H.  H. 

St.  Agnes  suffered  martyrdom  so  young, 
and  with  such  fortitude,  that  the  tongues 
and  pens  of  all  nations,  says  St.  Jerom, 
are  employed  to  celebrate  her  praise.  St. 
Ambrose,  and  also  St.  Augustine,  state 
she  was  only  thirteen  years  when  she  suf¬ 
fered  death  for  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  her  refusal  to  yield  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  infamous  panders  of  the  tyrant. 
She  is  recorded  by  the  authors  who  wrote 
her  life  to  have  received,  in  the  tenth  per¬ 
secution  of  Dioclesian,  “  the  everlasting 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  never-fading 
laurel  of  virginity.” 

There  is  an  evident  connexion  between 
the  name  of  Agnes  and  the  Latin  word 
Agnus  ;  and,  in  corroboration  thereof,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  on  the  legendary 
account  of  St.  Agnes  appearing  to  her  pa- 
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rents  in  a  vision  after  her  death  with  a 
lamb  by  her  side,  the  figures  which  pain- 
teis  have  drawn  of  her  are  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lamb.  In  the  church  built 
on  the  place  of  her  martyrdom,  the  priest 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter’3  ad  Vincula 
annually  blesses  two  lambs,  whose  wool 
is  afterwards  made  use  of  by  the  nuns  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  make  palliasses. — From 
the  Circle  of  the  Seasons ,  or  Perpetual 
Key  to  the  Kalendar  and  Almanack. 


ODE  TO  THE  LIVING  POETS! 

Suggested  by  some  beautiful  Compositions,  by 
those  of  either  sex,  in  the  “  Annuals"  for  1828. 
f  For  the  Mirror  ) 

“  Truly,  master,  I  know  not  whether  a  soul  of 
’em  will  see  it;  but  ’tis  no  harm  (is  it?)  to  try 
and  lay  it  in  their  way  "—Old  Comedy. 

O  ye  inspired  ones  !  hear  the  glad  note 
Of  those  whose  homes  are  in  all  wild  retreats* 
Of  green,  deep,  shadowy  beauty  !  whose  blest 
seats 

Rise  in  still  solitudes,  who,  heav’n-ward  float 
On  moveless  pinions,  stretch’d  in  quiet  air, 
(Pure,  softly  sweet,  and  rapturously  fair. 

An  ocean  of  illimitable  blue  !) 

Or,  hold  melodious  rest. 

Each  in  bis  lofty  nest, 

When  sultry,  sunlit  days  are  fleet  and  few  ! 

O  ye  inspir’d  ones  !  your  songs,  more  sweet 
And  holy  are  than  theirs ;  whilst  solitude 
Has  nurs’d  those  glorious  thoughts,  whose 
wings  elude 

The  lightning  rush  of  time,  when  pure  and  fleet 
Above  th ’  immeasurable  zone  they  rise, 

That  veils  the  world  of  worlds  from  death- 
doom ’d  eyes ! 

Tn  solitude  are  nurs’d  those  feelings  deep, 

That  change  to  heav’n  our  earth  ; 

And  ye,  of  angel  birth, 

Dwell  then  in  paradise  whilst  others  weep  I 

O  ye  inspir’d  ones  !  unto  your  sight 

The  “  Garden  of  the  Lord'’  is  blooming  yet  ; 
And  in  your  Eden  songs  the  blind  forget 
Sin,  darkness,  grief— pluming  for  boundless 
flight 

The  fetter’d  winglets  of  th’  imprison’d  soul, 
(Th’  immortal  in  mortality’s  control ') 
Favour'd  of  God  1  ye  see,  ye  feel,  ye  know 
Deep  mysteries  divine ; 

As  stars  on  earth  ye  shine. 

Undying  gloTies  cincturing  each  brow  ! 

O  ye  inspir'd  ones  !  might  I  but  say 

My  dear,  dear  brethren  !  (honied  term— for  me 
Unmeet ;)  ye  wander  (dreaming  rapturously) 
On  the  bright  precints  of  eternal  day. 

Now  beaming  faintly  forth  in  suns  and  skies, 
Waves,  winds,  and  woods,  with  light  that  never 
dies 

On  your  enamour'd  gaze  !  Songs,  low,  but  clear. 
Breathe  for  ye  yet  awhile, 

From  lands  wherein  ye’ll  smile 
On  those  who  love,  but  cannot  ken  ye  here  '. 

M.  L.  B, 


SONNET. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

Fair  Italy  !  thy  classic  lore  has  spread 
Full  many  a  time  o’er  me  thy  soothing  pow’s 
When  dire  misfortunes  hung  around  my  heaa 
Thou  hast  beguil’d  full  many  a  weary  hour 
Whether  by  Dante’s  visions  borne  along. 

My  soaring  thoughts  to  Paradise  aspire  ; 

Or  charm’d  by  Petrarch’s  melancholy  song, 
Tuning  to  love  his  sweetly  plaintive  lyre. 

Oft  hare  thy  magic  pages  proved  to  me 
A  fertile  source  of  never-failing  charms. 
Wafting  me  back  to  days  of  chivalry. 

When  Charlemagne  aroused  the  world  to 
arms ! 

Peace  to  thy  beauteous  land  ! — May  soon  again 
Thy  sleeping  Genius  wake  and  still  triumphant 
reign  !  E.  L.  I. 


SONNET  XXXI.  FROM  PETRARCH. 

( For  the  Mirror ., 

Annovera  ed  esalta  le  doti  di  Laura. 

Where  is  the  face  whose  softest  skill 
My  heart  subjected  to  ner  will  ? 

Where  !  the  fine  brow  and  starry  eyes, 

That  lur  d  me  from  the  earth  to  skies  ? 

Where !  now  the  courage,  miud,  and  heart, 

The  vocal  sweets  such  lips  impart  ? 

Where  !  every  congregated  grace. 

Which  long  my  soul  rejoic’d  to  trace  ? 

Where  !  the  mild  traits  of  angel  face, 

Quick’niug  my  weary  spirits’  pace  ? 

In  which  were  all  my  thoughts  inscrib’d  ? 

Where  !  she  who  deep  my  soul  imbib’d  ? 
Powerless,  oh  world  I  thy  cares,  and  vain— 
These  humid  eyes  to  dry  again. 

J.  F. 

ON  PANTOMIME. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  origin  of  pantomime  may  be  easily 
traced  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  when 
mimes  were  not  only  employed  at  theatres 
and  festivals,  but  even  at  funerals,  where 
the  actors  described  by  their  gestures  the 
actions  and  manners  of  the  deceased,  and 
exhibited  his  virtues  and  vices.  The  pro¬ 
pensity,  however,  of  the  mimes  to  lidicule, 
inclined  them  rather  to  reveal  their  frail¬ 
ties  than  to  disclose  their  virtues,  or  any 
thing  that  might  redound  to  their  honour. 

The  present  character,  however,  of 
Harlequin,  as  he  appears  in  England, 
differs  extremely  from  the  ancient  mimes, 
and  from  the  Harlequin  of  other  nations. 
The  mimes,  indeed,  dressed  themselves 
in  party-coloured  clothes,  but  in  other 
respects  they  do  not  seem  in  the  least  to 
have  resembled  him  ;  while  the  French 
Harlequin  speaks  and  sings  and  walks 
about  like  any  one  else ;  it  is  true,  he 
bears  a  wand  and  the  usual  costume,  but 
for  what  this  wand  is  intended  I  never 
could  discover,  for,  instead  of  being  em- 
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ployed  (as  in  England)  in  slapping  faces, 
changing  wheel-barrows  into  pagodas  and 
the  like,  it  hangs  useless ;  nay,  in  a 
French  vaudeville  wnich  I  have  at  hand, 
Harlequin  exercises  the  profession  of  a 
bill-sticker,  and  there  he  is  represented 
climbing  a  ladder  with  a  pot  of  paste  in 
one  hand  and  a  brush  in  the  other,  an  oc¬ 
cupation  which  our  Harlequin  would 
scorn  to  follow. 

If  we  look  among  the  Italians,  we  find 
their  Harlequino  a  complete  buffoon,  who 
cracks  his  miserable  jokes  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  populace,  and  ranks  with 
Punch,  monkeys,  and  puppet-shows.  But 
in  England  he  is  a  silent,  mysterious, 
magical  being.  J.  O — r — d. 


JOE  BLUNT, 

A  PATHETIC  BALLAD. 

Joe  Blunt,  lie  was  an  angler  blithe, 

As  ever  walked  the  sod  ; 

And,  though  no  pedagogue,  knew  how, 
To  handle  well  the  rod. 

A-nd  oft  he  caught  dace,  perch,  and  pike, 
With  trout  and  carp  to  boot ; 

For  though  his  name  w  as  Blunt,  i’faith, 
His  angling  was  acute. 

One  morning  Joe  his  basket  stored 
With  many  a  tempting  bribe. 

And  off  he  set,  with  merry  face. 

To  snare  the  finny  tribe. 

And  soon  the  Lea  appeared  in  sight,— 
Joe’s  heart  beat  light  and  free, 

And,  as  he  trudg’d  across  the  bridge. 

He — whistled  o’er  the  Lea. 

But  scarcely  had  he  set  all  right, 

With  tackle  round  him  spread, 

When,  lo  !  a  strapping  Irishman 
Came  bearing  down  a-head. 

“  Arrah'”  quoth  he,  “  th'S  wather  here 
Is  private,  if  you  plase  ; 

And,  by  the  powers  !  if  you  don’t  bolt. 
Your  tackle  I  will  saize,” 

Now  Joe,  who  though  of  gentle  race, 

W  as  bold  and  valiant  too, 

Cried,  “  E’er  my  tackle  you  shall  seize, 
I’ll  tackle  well  with  you. 

I ’ll  cool  your  courage,  since  you  seem 
So  mighty  hot  with  me  •” 

And  saying  this,  he  caught  him  up, 

And  soused  him  in  the  Lea. 

But,  woe,  alas  !  poor  Paddy  sunk, 

And  went — “  the  dreary  walk;’’ 

For,  though  an  Irishman,  yet  he 
WTas  not  a  man  of  Cork. 

•  *  *  « 

Then  Joe  was  tried  for  this  sad  crime, 
And  sentenced  soon  to  die, — 

To  hang,  a  public  spectacle. 

For  every  vulgar  eye. 


Alas  !  it  was  a  woeful  fate 
For  jovial  Joseph  Blunt, 

To  go  so  soon,  from  fishing  here, 

To  fish  in  Charon’s  punt. 

But  laws  will  have  tneir  course,  and  Joe 
His  sentence  could  not  stop. 

Although,  like  other  sober  folks. 

He  never  loved — a  drop. 

So  Joseph  died  the  murd’rers  death, 

And  all  his  woes  were  past ; — 

Thus  one,  who  joyed  in  catching  fish. 

Was  Ketch’d  himself  at  last. 

Then  take  good  warning  anglers  all. 

From  this  sad  tale  of  mine, 

Lest,  as  ye  live,  ye  perish  by— 

The  dropping  of  a  line  ! 

R  S.  L. 

»  ti  r 

ON  OATHS.— No.  II. 

FORM  OF  A  DEEMSTER’S  OATH  IV 
THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

The  constitutional  officers,  in  whom  the 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  now  vested,  are  the  governor,  his 
two  counsels,  the  deemsters ,  and  the 
House  of  Keys.  Tfie  Tynwald,  or  Tyn¬ 
wald  Mount,  I  should  mention,  stands 
about  three  miles  from  Peel,  near  the  side 
of  the  high  road  to  Douglas.  Its  name 
is  a  compound  of  the  British  words  iyng 
and  val,  signifying  the  Juridical  Hill. 
Here,  when  the  laws  are  promulgated, 
the  governor  is  seated  under  a  canopy  of 
state,  while  the  other  estates  and  people 
respectively  occupy  the  lower  circles  and 
the  contiguous  area.  These  four  estates, 
when  assembled,  are  called  the  Tynwald 
Court. 

Previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  isle  by 
the  British  government,  they  possessed 
the  entire  legislative  authority. 

Once  a  year  a  grand  court  is  held, 
where  all  new  acts  are  publicly  read,  and 
thenceforth  become  binding,  (for,  be  it 
known,  they  have  still  the  power  of  making 
ordinances,  which  have  the  effect  of  laws, 
without  waiting  for  the  royal  assent.) 
The  two  deemsters  are  judges  both  in 
common  and  criminal  causes  ;  and  as  the 
isle  is  divided  into  the  districts  northern 
and  southern,  they  have  each  a  distinct 
court,  answering  to  these  divisions,  where 
they  preside  and  give  judgment  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  according  to  the 
traditional  and  unwritten  laws,  here  termed 
breast  laws.  These  courts  are  held  once 
a  week,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  The 
oath  taken  by  the  deemsters,  on  entering 
into  office,  is  conceived  in  the  following 
singular  terms: — By  this  book,  and  by 
the  holy  contents  thereof,  and  by  the  won 
derful  works  that  God  hath  miraculously 
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wrought  in  the  heaven  above  and  in  the 
earth  beneath  in  six  days  and  seven  nights , 
I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will,  without 
respect  of  favour  or  friendship,  love  or 
gain,  consanguinity  or  affinity,  envy  or 
malice,  execute  the  laws  of  this  isle  justly 
betwixt  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects  within  this  isle,  and  betwixt 
party  and  party,  as  indifferently  as  the 
herring's  back-bone  doth  lie  in  the  midst 
of  the  fish.” 

The  deemsters  are  always  officers  of 
great  dignity,  and  their  influence  over  the 
people  resembles,  in  some  degree,  the 
civil  authority  of  the  ancient  Druids. 

W.  H.  H. 


Slrtana  of  Science. 

Observations  on  the  Potato. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  100  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  only  25  parts  are  solid  or  nutri¬ 
tive,  while  the  remaining  75  parts  consist 
of  liquid  matter.  It  contains,  dispersed 
through  the  whole  root,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  near  the  skin,  a  dark  and  acid  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  of  so  deleterious  a  nature, 
that  raw  potatoes,  when  given  to  horses, 
often  prove  injurious  to  them.  It  is 
highly  important  to  get  rid  of  this  sub¬ 
stance,  which  may  be  accomplished  by 
repeated  washings,  after  the  root  is  grated. 
The  nutritive  parts  of  the  potato  consist 
—  1,  of  flour  and  starch  ;  and  2,  of  fibre. 
These,  when  the  potatoes  are  grated,  can 
be  separated  by  a  common  strainer.  The 
flour,  which  will  be  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  must  be  repeatedly 
washed,  to  clear  it  of  the  acid  substance 
with  which  it  is  impregnated.  It  can  then 
be  converted  into  a  jelly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  arrow-root.  For  that  purpose, 
it  must  be  first  moistened  with  cold  water, 
then  put  into  a  bowl,  and  boiling  water 
gradually  poured  on  it,  constantly  stirring 
it  with  a  spoon,  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
the  jelly  is  formed,  which  is  almost  im¬ 
mediately  the  case.  It  will  be  improved 
by  having  either  a  little  salt  or  a  little 
sugar  mixed  with  the  moistened  flour, 
before  the  boiling  water  is  poured  on  it. 
A  wholesome  and  nourishing  food  is  thus 
produced,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  milk,  is  extremely  palatable.  By 
some,  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
boiling  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy,  or 
other  spirit,  is  put  into  the  potato  flour, 
which,  in  the  operation  of  making  the 
jelly,  is  mingled  with  the  whole  mass, 
and  makes  the  food  lighter.  The  quantity 
of  flour  or  starch  in  a  potato  differs  con¬ 
siderably,  according  to  the  sort  and  the 
season.  It  varies  from  a  fourth  to  a  se¬ 
venth  part  of  the  total  weight  of  the  root 


in  its  raw  state,  in  regard  to  the  fibrous 
part,  it  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  food, 
whether  dried  for  horses,  or  boiled  for 
cows  and  pigs.  But  Mr.  Jefcoat,  of  Gates¬ 
head  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne),  who  has 
paid  much  successful  attention  to  this 
subject,  has  proved  that  21  lbs.  of  wheaten 
flour,  kneaded  with  12  lbs.  of  the  fibre  of 
potatoes,  will  produce,  when  well  baked, 
88  lbs.  8  oz.  of  excellent  bread  ;  which,  al¬ 
lowing  that  a  stone  of  flour  produces  at 
the  rate  of  18  lbs.  of  bread,  is  an  increase 
of  1 1^  lbs.  of  bread,  from  12  lbs.  of  fibre. 
His  mode  of  preparing  the  fibre  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — After  washing  it  in  two  waters,  he 
places  it  for  about  an  hour  upon  a  sieve 
to  drain ;  then  he  adds,  without  its  being 
boiled,  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast,  and 
after  it  has  stood  for  about  an  hour,  he 
works  in  the  21  lbs.  of  wheaten  flour.  It 
requires  very  little  addition  of  water,  but 
rather  longer  time  in  heaving,  preparatory 
to  its  being  placed  in  the  oven.  A  mo¬ 
derate  quantity  of  this  bread  should  be 
taken  with  a  proportion  of  the  potato- 
jelly  and  milk,  at  each  meal.  The  la¬ 
bourer  would  thus  obtain  food,  a  part  of 
which  would  remain  for  some  time  in  the 
stomach,  and  by  which  he  would  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  perform  a  good  deal  of  work, 
without  injury  to  his  health.  The  bread 
thus  prepared  continues  equally  good  for 
several  days,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  constantly  renewing  it.  The  potato 
flour  will  keep  for  years.  If  the  price  of 
wheat  is  high,  a  wholesome  bread  may  be 
made  with  the  potato  fibre,  and  either 
barley  flour  or  oatmeal. — The  addition  of 
some  potatoe  flour  to  the  bread,  instead  of 
consuming  it  as  a  jelly,  would  make  it 
much  more  nourishing.  The  potato  fibre 
is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  a  pudding. 
It  may  be  made  either  plain,  for  common 
use,  or  with  a  variety  of  ingredients,  for 
the  more  opulent.  To  make  it  plain,  take 
two  spoonsful  of  the  fibre  of  the  potato, 
after  it  has  been  strained  through  a  hair 
sieve,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  less, 
with  two  English  pints  of  milk,  adding 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Keep  stirring  it 
while  on  the  fire  ;  and  if  it  becomes  too 
thick,  add  more  milk.  Put  it  in  a  dish 
before  the  fire,  or  in  an  oven.  Those  who 
can  afford  it,  make  the  following  mix¬ 
ture : —  Beat  five  or  six  eggs,  and  some 
sugar  and  spice,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  or 
whisky.  Some  add,  to  give  it  a  flavour, 
two  or  three  teaspoonsful  of  marmalade. 
Let  the  pudding  be  put  in  a  dish,  and 
when  raChcr  cold,  pour  the  above  ingre¬ 
dients  into  it  ;  mix  them  well,  and  then 
set  the  dish  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire, 
till  it  has  got  a  fine  brown  colour. — Sir 
John  Sinclair. 
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Squalls  of  Wind  on  the  African  Shores. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  the  African 
shore  violent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  are 
very  often  met  with  by  ships  on  the  coast. 
They  are  almost  always  accompanied  by 
the  mo3t  vivid  electrical  phenomena ;  and 
though  perhaps  less  dangerous  in  their 
effects  than  the  thunder  storms  which 
occur  in  colder  climates,  exhibit  appear¬ 
ances  vastly  more  magnificent.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  I  have  heard  my  fa¬ 
ther  relate  frequently  concerning  these 
squalis  ;  and  their  connexion  with  some 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  electricity  will 
at  once  be  perceived.  The  approach  of 
the  squall  is  generally  foreboded  by  the 
appearance  of  jet  black  clouds  over  the 
land,  moving  in  a  direction  towards  the 
sea,  at  the  same  time  that  a  gentle  bree  e 
blows  towards  the  shore.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  precautions  which  my 
father  usually  adopted,  were  to  take  in 
immediately  all  sail,  so  as  to  leave  the 
ship  under  bare  poles,  and  send  the  whole 
of  the  crew  below  decks.  As  the  tornado 
approaches  nearer,  the  rain  is  observed  to 
be  gushing  down  in  torrents,  and.  the 
lightning  darting  down  from  the  clouds 
with  such  profusion  as  to  resemble  conti¬ 
nued  showers  of  electric  matter.  When, 
however,  the  squall  comes  within  the 
distance  of  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
ship,  these  electric  appearances  altogether 
cease ;  the  rain  only  continues  in  the 
same  manner.  As  the  tornado  is  passing 
over  the  ship,  a  loud  crackling  noise  is 
distinctly  heard  among  the  rigging,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  electric  matter  streaming 
down  the  masts,  whose  points  serve  to 
attract  it ;  and  I  think  that  I  have  been 
told,  that,  when  this  phenomenon  takes 
place  at  night,  a  glimmering  of  light  is 
observed  over  every  part  of  the  rigging. 
But  when  the  squall  has  removed  to  about 
half-a-mile  beyond  the  ship,  exaetly  the 
same  appearances  return  by  which  the 
squall  was  characterized  in  coming  off  the 
shore,  and  before  reaching  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ship.  The  lightning  is 
again  seen  to  be  descending  in  continued 
sheets,  and  in  such  abundance  as  even  to 
resemble  the  torrents  of  rain  themselves 
which  accompany  the  squall.  These 
squalls  take  place  every  day  during  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  called  the 
Harmatan  season.  The  jet  black  clouds 
begin  to  appear  moving  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
reach  the  sea  about  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Another  very  singular  fact  attending 
these  tornadoes  is,  that  after  they  have 
moved  out  eight  or  nine  leagues  to  sea, 
when  they  become  apparently  expended, 
the  lightning  is  seen  to  rise  up  from  the 
sea.  The  violence  of  the  wind,  during  the 


continuance  of  the  squall,  is  excessive. — 
D,  M.  Milnegraden.  —  Ne  Month  'y 
Magazine. 

Improved  Clock. 

Among  the  articles  displayed  at  the 
first  National  Exhibition  of  the  Objects 
of  Arts  and  Industry,  at  Neufchatel 
Switzerland,  last  year,  was  a  clock  made 
by  F.  Houriet,  of  Local ;  in  which  steel 
was  used  only  in  the  main  springs  and  in 
the  axes  of  the  movable  parts  ;  all  the 
other  parts  were  in  brass,  gold  alloy,  and 
white  gold.  The  number  of  pieces  in 
gold,  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  platina,  is 
sixty-two  :  all  the  pivots  turn  on  jewels, 
and  the  functions  of  the  free  escapements 
are  effected  also  by  means  of  pallets  in 
precious  stones.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  the  escapements  and  the  spiral  spring 
not  being  of  steel,  inconvenience  would 
result  from  the  smaller  degree  of  elasticity, 
but  numerous  trials  with  favourable  re¬ 
sults  have  removed  the  objection  ;  and  it 
appears  that  gold,  hardened  either  by 
hammering  or  other  means,  is  more  elastic 
than  hardened  and  untempered  steel.  The 
clock  had  gone  for  six  days,  exposed  to 
the  contact  of  a  magnet  competent  to  lift 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds,  without  suf¬ 
fering  any  derangement. — Rev.  Ency .— 
Braude's  Journal. 

Botany  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

M.  de  Michel,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  at  Paris,  of  the 
botanical  discoveries  of  M.  Gaudichaud 
(the  companion  of  M.  Freycinet,  in  his 
Voyage  round  the  "World)  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  observations  ; — 

The  Sandwich  Flora  contains  certain 
species  which  are  peculiar  to  these  islands, 
together  with  others,  indigenous  to  coun¬ 
tries  more  or  less  remote,  as  Asia,  Ame¬ 
rica,  New  Holland,  and  even  to  Africa 
and  Europe.  To  account  for  this  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  a  group  of  islands  so 
perfectly  isolated,  M.  de.  Michel,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  action  of 
currents,  winds,  and  casual  importation, 
is  led  to  suppose,  that  the  dispersion  of 
certain  vegetable  tribes  may  be  dated 
back  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution  of 
the  globe,  and  that  this  dispersion  took 
place  under  the  influence  of  causes  which 
now  no  longer  exist. 

POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 
No.  II.* 

THE  SEA. 

“  The  sailor  of  the  Baltic  has  his  secret  rites, 
and  his  manner  of  propitiating  the  gods  of  the 
wind;  the  Mediterranean  mariner  tears  bis  hair, 
and  kneels  before  the  shrine  of  some  impotent 
saint,  when  his  own  band  might  better  do  the 
service  he  implores;  while  the  more  skilful  Eng¬ 
lishman  sees  the  spirits  of  the  dean  in  a  storm, 

*  For  No.  I.,  see  The  Mihrob,  No.  145. 
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and  hears  the  cries  of  a  lost  messmate  in  (he 
Fusts  that  sweep  the  wastes  lie  navigates.  Even 
the  sti  1  more  reasoning  American  lias  not  been 
able  to  shake  off,  entirely,  the  secret  influence 
of  a  sentiment  It  at  seeins  the  concomitant  of  his 
condition."  The  Red  Roveb. 

The  striking  resemblance  to  be  traced 
in  the  superstitions  of  sailors  ages  ago, 
with  those  of  our  own  days,  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  various  causes  : — amongst  them, 
superstition,  generally,  still  seems 
“  To  hold  her  iron  sway," 
though  they  are  the  boldest  and  most 
fearless  class  alive,  in  matters  having  no 
relation  to  it.  Their  manner  of  life., 
the  frequent  opportunities  they  have  for 
reflection  amidst  the  most  elevating  and 
sublime  scenes  in  nature  (for  what  can 
exceed  the  waste  of  waters),  the  constant 
and  ceaseless  dangers  and  perils  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  combined  with  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  education  (which  is  perhaps 
the  most  material  point),  all  seem  calcu¬ 
lated  to  engender  superstition,  and  to 
render  the  mariner  more  superstitiously 
inclined  than  most  men.  Indeed,  on 
land,  the  manner  in  which 

“  Phantoms,  with  all  their  dim  array,” 
have  vanished  before  the  light  of  know¬ 
ledge,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  “  invaluable  blessings  which  descend 
even  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  from  the 
diffusion  of  the  sound  principles  of  phi¬ 
losophy.” 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  look 
back  a  century  or  two,  and  give  a  few 
instances  of  the  popular  belief  amongst 
mariners  in  those  days  ;  though  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  some  of  the  supersti¬ 
tions  were  current,  perhaps,  in  the  days 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Old  Scott,  in  his 
work  on  witchcraft,  tells  us,  that  “  in¬ 
numerable  are  the  tales  of  wonder  among 
such  as  frequent  the  seas,  about  the 
noises,  flashes,  shadows,  echoes,  and  other 
visible  appearances  and  noises,  nightly 
seen  and  heard  upon  the  water and 
Dr.  Pegge  says,  “  Our  sailors,  I  am  told, 
at  this  very  day  (I  mean  the  vulgar  sort), 
have  a  strange  opinion  of  the  devil’s 
power  and  agency  in  stirring  up  winds  ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  so  seldom 
whistle  on  ship-board,  esteeming  that  to 
be  a  mocking,  and  consequently  an  en- 
Taging  of  the  devil.”*  There  is  a  very 
strange  marine  custom  also  related  in 
Petronius  Arbiter,  “  that  no  person  in  a 
ship  musf  pare  his  nails  or  cut  his  hair 
except  in  a  storm.”  To  have  a  corpse  in 
the  vessel  was  ominous  ;  so  was  it  to 
lose  a  water-bucket  or  a  mop,  or  to  throw 
a  cat  overboard  .  children  were  deemed 
lucky  to  a  ship. 

To  turn  to  our  own  days: — Sailors 

*  It  is  also  thought  dangerous  to  whistle,  for 
fear  of  briDgmg  on  a  gale. 


have,  in  general,  a  very  proper  sense  of 
the  importance  of  religion,  though  a  late 
writer  remarks,  it  is  often  “strongly  tinc¬ 
tured  with  superstition.”  They  believe 
in  mermaids,  ghosts,  malicious  spirits, 
goblins,  omens,  tne  Flying  Dutchman  (a 
spectre  ship,  sometimes  a  two-decker, 
mostly  seen  in  southern  latitudes,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  appears 
always  to  windward,  and  invariably  in¬ 
dicates  a  storm),  and  “  the  devil  taking 
the  ship’s  broker  into  Mount  Strom- 
boli,”  is  received  by  them  as  fact.  They 
have  a  great  idea  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Simia  tribe, 
many  of  whom  they  believe  to  be  cap¬ 
tains  of  Guineamen  in  a  state  of  punish¬ 
ment.  “  I  was  assured,”  says  the  wri¬ 
ter  last  quoted,  “  by  a  North-Sea  pilot, 
in  confirmation  of  his  belief  in  Mer¬ 
maids,  that,  in  the  great  gale  of  1702, 
when  so  many  colliers  were  lost  on  the 
east  coast  of  England,  one  of  the  fleet 
was  saved  by  the  kind  interference  of  a 
mermaid,  who  hailed  her  by  name  in  the 
following  prophetic  v/ords  : — ‘  Sea  Ad¬ 
venture  !  Sea  Adventure!  clew  up  all 
your  sails,  and  let  go  your  sheet-anchor;’ 
the  prudent  master  took  the  warning, 
and  saved  the  ship.” — Every  unusual 
noise,  coming  from  the  deep,  is  also  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  preternatural  cause.  If 
the  sailor  would  accustom  himself  to  rea¬ 
son  on  any  matters  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  which  would  be  the 
first  impulse  of  a  well-informed  mind, 
he  would  find  that  most  of  those  appa¬ 
rently  mysterious  occurrences  on  the 
deep,  could  be  explained,  on  the  simplest 
principles,  both  natural  and  philosophi¬ 
cal,  which  (because  it  is  the  easiest  me¬ 
thod  of  accounting  for  them)  he  invaria¬ 
bly  places  to  the  account  of  something 
not  of  this  world. — 

“ - In  the  name  of  truth. 

Are  ye  phantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?” 

As  such  a  sailor  is  not  a  thinking  animal, 
this,  however,  is  natural  enough.  We 
are  told,  that  the  captains  of  ships  in 
Norway,  when  they  are  about  to  embark 
on  a  voyage,  give  considerable  sums  to  the 
witches  of  that  part,  for  knotted  strings 
and  other  charms,  to  ensure  them  favour¬ 
able  winds.  But  we  have  a  parallel  in 
our  own  country,  which  is  quite  as  ab¬ 
surd  : — I  allude  to  ihe  belief,  that  those 
charmed  articles,  ycleped  Cauls ,  or  Calls , 
will  preserve  the  wearer  from  drowning. 
The  Methodists,  we  have  heard,  have  a 
similar  opinion  of  their  efficacy  in  cases 
of  fire.  Some  of  these  articles  will  cost 
from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas  !  (See  Ad¬ 
vertisements,  passim.) 
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The  modern  Sailor  seems  to  have  as 
grpat  fear  of  witches,  as  his  precursor 
of  some  centuries  back.  The  Norway 
breed  are  much  the  most  mischievous. 
“  A  horse-shoe,  always  toe-up,  is  nailed 
to  the  forepart  of  the  fore- mast  (in  men 
of  war),  as  a  specific  against  these  unhal¬ 
lowed  hags.”  We  have  almost  invariably 
observed  the  same  in  merchant  ships  and 
coasting  vessels.  By  the  way,  this  is  also 
practised  amongst  colliers,  who  would, 
on  no  account,  omit  having  a  couple  of 
horse- shoes  nailed  to  the  frame- work  at 
the  top  of  the  coal-pit.  Sailors,  also, 
strongly  imbibe  the  popular  prejudice 
against  Fridays ;  and,  however  impor¬ 
tant  a  fair  wind  may  be,  would  rather  run 
the  chance  of  losing  it,  and,  perhaps,  be¬ 
ing  detained  for  a  considerable  period, 
than  voluntarily  sail  on  that  unlucky 
day.  In  cases  where  they  are  obliged  to 
do  so,  all  disasters  that  may  occur  sub¬ 
sequently,  are  generally  attributed  to  this 
reason.  The  following  is  a  singular 
story  connected  with  this  subject : — An 
intelligent  merchant  of  Connecticut,  wish¬ 
ing  to  do  what  he  could  towards  eradi¬ 
cating  this  often  inconvenient  impression, 
caused  the  keel  of  a  vessel  to  be  laid  on  a 
Friday  : — she  was  launched  on  a  Friday  ; 
named  the  44  Friday  and  sailed  on  her 
first  voyage  on  a  Friday.  1,4  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  success  of  this  well-inten¬ 
tioned  experiment,  neither  vessel  nor 
crew  were  ever  again  heard  of!” 

We  find,  also,  that  the  same  supersti¬ 
tion,  respecting  cats,  which  we  noticed  as 
having  been  in  vogue  centuries  ago,  still 
exists  in  all  its  pristine  force.  A  sailor 
(of  the  navy  we  presume),  Captain  Glass¬ 
cock  says,  in  the  two  cases,  would  ra¬ 
ther  throw  a  Jew  than  a  cat  overboard  ! 
Tbe  offence  against  the  feline  race,  he 
dreads,  would  be  visited  by  sickness,  hard 
weather,  and  almost  every  calamity  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  nautical  life,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  this  trait  in  Jack’s  character  will  be 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ladies  of  44  the 
certain  age”  as  our  Gallic  neighbours 
say. 

The  appearance  of  birds  at  sea  is  also 
considered  a  bad  omen  ;  they  are  thought 
to  precede  tempestuous  weather.  44  Mo¬ 
ther  Carey’s  chickens,”  and  many  other 
Species,  are  even  said  to  be  in  league  with 
the  powers  44  that  none  may  name !”  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  these  most  unlucky 
birds  is  curious,  and  I  may  give  it  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  opportunity.  By  the  way,  few  things 
at  sea  (when  people,  of  necessity,  are 
obliged  to  devote  their  mind  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  matters  that  those  on  land  would 
perhaps  think  trifles),  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  arrival  of  these  feathered  vi¬ 
sitants,  which,  sometimes,  remain  for  a 


considerable  time  perched  in  the  shrouds 
of  the  ship,  and  often  afford  considerable 
amusement  to  the  passengers  or  crew  : 
and  the  gambols  of  the  dolphin,  or  shark, 
with  the  more  unwieldy  movements  of 
the  whale,  and  various  habits  of  other 
fish,  combined  with  the  screams  of  these 
marine  birds,  frequently  afford  the  sea-i 
man  food  for  conjecture  ;  and,  like  the 
ancient  soothsayers,  are  thought  to  have 
the  consequences  of  good  or  ill  fortun 
attendant  on  them _ 

Hail !  mighty  Ocean  !  who  can 
Gaze  unmov’d  upon  thy 
Vast  expanse  of  moving  waters  ? 

Emblem  of  Time,  ceaselessly 
They  hold  their  course 
Unwearied,  from  pole  to  pole  f 

“  Age  after  age  rolls  on,  till  all  are  log. 

In  the  deep  ocean  of  eternity  ! 

To  which  whole  ages  are  as  nothing  weigh’d. 
Not  e’en  as  one  light  grain  of  sand  that  lies 
On  the  sea  shore,  to  the  whole  globe  itself  ” 

The  instinctive  power  which  marine 
animals  possess  in  anticipating  stormy 
weather,  is  well  known  and  authenti¬ 
cated.  In  Stavorinus's  Voyage,  while  in 
the  North  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  stated,  that 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  44  there 
arose  a  sound,  just  like  the  groaning  of  a 
man,  out  of  the  sea,  near  the  ship’s  side. 
I  thought  it  proceeded  from  some  of  the 
men,  who  had,  perhaps,  been  hurt  be¬ 
tween  decks.”  On  inquiry  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  the  same  noise,  arising  ap¬ 
parently  out  of  the  water,  had  been  heard 
several  times  before ;  and  the  writer  states, 
that  he  heard  it  distinctly  ten  or  twelve 
times  repeated.  As  the  ship  advanced 
the  noise  receded,  till  at  last  it  died  away. 
44  The  gunner,  at  seven  o’clock,  informed 
me  that  he  had  observed  the  same  before, 
in  one  of  his  Indian  Voyages,  and  that  a 
dreadful  storm  had  succeeded.”  At  the 
time  he  said  this,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  a  storm,  but  before  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  the  sea  was  Tun¬ 
ing  mountains  high  in  a  violent  tempest. 

Captain  Scoresby,  in  the  Northern  Seas, 
remarks,  that  the  sea  is  often  covered  for 
leagues  with  a  yellowish  appearance,  look¬ 
ing  like  sulphur  and  mustard-seed,  which 
he  found  to  consist  of  countless  animal¬ 
cule. 

But  we  must  bring  this  article  to  a 
conclusion,  44  Superstition,”  remarks  an 
intelligent  writer,  44  is,  however,  a  quality 
that  seems  indigenous  to  the  ocean.  Few 
common  mariners  are  exempt  from  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  though 
it  is  found  to  exist,  among  the  seamen  of 
different  countries,  in  forms  that  are  tem¬ 
pered  by  their  respective  national  habits, 
and  peculiar  opinions.”  Vyvyan. 
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On  the  Firth  of  Forth,  near  to  the 
North  Queen’s  Ferry,  stands  the  Tower 
or  Castle  of  Rosyth,  formerly  a  favourite 
retreat  of  the  lovely  Queen  Mary. 

This  tower  is  of  a  square  form,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  stages  strongly  vaulted. 
The  first  entrance  seems  to  have  been  a 
prison,  or  place  of  security  for  cattle,  as 
there  is  no  light  admitted  from  the  out¬ 
side  ;  above  this  is  the  great  hall  lighted 
by  two  large  windows  east  and  west, 
part  of  the  mullions  remain  :  under  the 
west  one  is  the  banquet  or  dais,  where  the 
queen  dined.  Above  this  room  is  ano¬ 
ther,  apparently  a  bed  chamber,  with 
closets.  A  few  walls  of  out-houses  re¬ 
main  ;  and  a  low  gateway,  over  which 
are  two  shields :  one  bearing  the  royal 
arms  of  Scotland,  with  the  cypher  M.  R. 
crowned,  and  the  date  15G1 — The  arms 
on  the  other  are  scarcely  discernible,  but 
are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Stuarts  of 
Rosyth. 

On  a  stone,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
tower,  are  the  following  lines  : — 

IN  DEY  TYM  DRAY  YIS  CORD.  YE. 
BEL  TO  CLINK 

QVHA1S  MERY  VOC  WRNIS  TO  MEAT 
&  DRINK. 

i.  e.  In  day  time  draw  this  cord,  the  bell 
to  clink, 

Whose  merry  voice  warns  to  meat  and 
drink. 

The  whole  ot  these  remains  seem  to 
have  been  formerly  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  but  are  now  joined  to  the  main  by 
the  sands.* 

*  The  annexed  sketch  (forwarded  by  C  H.  B.) 
is  taken  from  the  east,  where  are  extensive  quar¬ 
ries  of  Scotch  granite,  from  which  is  obtained 
the  material  for  the  Macadmization  of  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis.  The  association  of  this  spot, 
with  the  residence  of  royalty,  gives  rise  to 
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MONEY. 

(IRON  THE  SPANISH.) 

Monies  do  much  in  this  vile  world;  they’re 
good  in  love — they  make 
A  man  of  consequence,  and  clear  transforme  the 
wildest  rake ; 

They  make  the  cripple  run,  the  dumbe  to  speke, 
the  blinde  to  wake, — 

Yea,  he  who  has  noe  hands  to  use,  desires  goode 
ooine  to  take. 

Or  be  a  man  an  ignorant  clowne,  a  real  coun¬ 
trey  e  elf, 

He  soone  becomes  a  lorde  and  sage  when  graced 
by  princely  pelfe  ; 

A  man  is  prized  the  more,  the  more  there’s 
money  on  his  shelfe, 

He  who  no  money  has  is  not  the  master  of  his 
owne  selfe. 

If  you  sholde  have  moche  money,  you  will  hare 
moche  consolation ; 

lleasure;  and  of  the  Pope  milde  terms;  in 
Lente  a  goodlie  ration  ; 

You  soone  will  purchase  Paradise,  you  soon  will 
get  salvation , 

Where  moche  coine  chinks  moche  blessinge 
flowes  and  kind  congratulation. 

I  in  the  court  of  Rome  have  seene,  where  lirei 
moche  sanctitie, 

That  all  to  money  paye  their  courte,  and  bowe 
the  reverente  knee  ; 

Grete  honour  do  they  y  ielde  to  it,  with  greeting* 
grave  to  see. — 

All  falle  down  to  it  as  to  one  in  Power’s  most 
highe  degree. 

Money  has  mauie  an  Abhote  made,  Archebis* 
schopes,  Bischopes,  Triors. 

Doctors  and  Patriarchs,  Mayors  am  Monkes; 

to  thousande  brainlesse  friers 
Money  has  given  acquirements  soche  as  genius’ 
selfe  inspires  ; 

Lies  it  has  made  of  truth,  and  truth  of  lies, — ns 
right  requires ! 

curious  reflections;  for  the  shore  on  which  the 
queen  was  wont  to  gaze  in  the  melancholy  r* 
veries  of  solitude,  is  now  broken  up,  and  strewn 
over  the  haunts  of  busy  life  ! 
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Money  1ms  laid  down  muche  good  law,  given 
muche  bad  ccndemnation  ; 

Money  with  munie  au  Advocate  has  bene  the 
sole  foundation 

Of  covenants  and  support  of  pleas  where  wrong 
outlaughs  vexation  ; 

With  money,  in  fine,  you  may  have  law-grief 
and  excellent  reparation, 

I  have  knowne  it  compare  marvels,  where 
muche  has  beene  employde, 

Many  hath  death  deserved  who  still  (hereby 
have  life  enjoyed ; 

Otcers  have  strait  bene  slaine  whose  life  noe 
crime  hath  e’er  alloyde  : 

Its  pleadings  manie  a  soule  have  saved,  and 
mauie  a  soul  destroyde. 

It  has  made  the  poor  their  vineyards  lose  and 
homes,  without  a  liinte, 

Bed,  boarde  and  furniture — all,  all  has  melted 
in  its  minte; 

Through  all  the  worlde  the  scurvie  goes,— hands 
itch  to  take  iis  printe  ; 

Where  money  rings,  as  a  man  may  saye,  the 
eye  is  sure  to  squinte. 

I  have  seene  coine  holde  the  best  estates  and 
palaces  of  price. 

Tall,  costlie,  and  with  paintings  filled,  arranged 
with  taste  moste  nice  ; 

Villas,  and  lawnes,  and  castled  towers  of  admir 
able  device, — 

All  things  serve  money,  all  fulfil  its  wishes  in  a 
trice. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  preac  hinge  moBkes, 
with  wondrous  elocution, 

Denounce  on  money  and  all  its  snares  I  ken  not 
w  hat  confusion ; 

But  though  they  in  the  streetes  and  squares  cry 
up  its  persecution. 

They  hoarde  it  in  convent  cuppes  and  bagges 
with  the  fondest  resolution. 

Every  liouseholde  Joane  in  her  village  cot  and 
*  ladie  of  condition 

Has  her  toile  and  dowrie  paide  in  coine,  for 
comforte  or  nutrition ; 

I  never  kenned  a  beauty  yet  that  did  not  as  an 
apparation 

Hate  poverty :  where  there  is  money,  there  is 
state  to  her  full  ambition. 

Money’s  a  subtle  Advocate,  a  silver  slippered 
tliinge 

Money’s  the  worlde’s  revolver,  for  it  makes  a 
clowne  a  kinge  r 

For  money  and  love  and  soche  like  giftes  a  wo¬ 
man  w  ill  take  winge. 

Albeit  the  latch  sholde  be  shut  within,  and 
mamma  slmlde  holde  the  stringe. 

It  beates  downe  walls,  it  beates  downe  towers 
inviolate  as  a  nunne  ; 

And  ye  may  tase  my  worde  for  troth,  there’s  not 
beneath  the  sunne 

A  slave  whose  freedome  may  not  bee  by  monies 
lightlie  wonne ; 

But  he  who  has  noe  golde  to  give,  his  palfreye 
will  not  runne. 

Money  makes  grave  thinges  light,  but  let  him 
who  lays  siege  to  my  purse-strings  know, 

l  am  not  to  be  by  his  witte  beguiled,  however 
brave  a  beau ; 

Or  little  or  moche  it  is  not  lente  without  usurie 
— No,  no ! 

I  am  not  to  be  paide  in  pleasaunt  wordes  where 
money  does  not  goe. 

In  soche  a  case,  if  you  would  not  lende,  joke  too 
with  a  like  frankc  browe, 

Hegre  him  not  oute,  to  his  well-urged  suite  nor 
ear  nor  time  allow  ; 

He  wlio  has  not  honey  in  his  panne  should  have 
it  in  his  vowe  , 

The  merchaunt  who  does  soe  in  sooth  will  trockle 
Welle  I  trowe ! 


THE  LATE  MISS  BATHURST, 

The  history  of  this  highly  interesting 
young  lady  is  already,  I  believe,  in  part 
before  the  public,  yet  none  but  those  on 
the  spot  can  fully  appreciate  the  sensation 
which  her  death  caused  at  Rome.  1 1  was  but 
the  evening  before  that  she  had  appeared 
in  a  very  brilliant  circle  of  her  admiring 
friends,  at  a  ball  given  at  her  own  house, 
previous,  it  was  supposed,  to  her  ap¬ 
proaching  nuptials.  Her  intended  was 
already  at  Turin,  and  every  day  expected 
at  Rome.  She  seemed  to  those  who  hung 
upon  her  steps  that  night,  and  saw  the 
rays  of  hope  and  joy  which  lightened 
about  her  features,  in  which  were  realized 
all  we  can  desire  for  our  countrywomen, 
to  have  touched  the  very  verge  of  human 
felicity,  and  to  be  altogether  invulneiable 
to  the  shafts  of  the  future.  Providence 
disposed  it  otherwise  :  the  adieux  of  that 
evening  were  eternal.  It  was  rather  a 
boisterous  night,  and  the  rains  for  some 
days  had  continued  to  sv/ell  the  Tyber. 
It  is  a  favourite  lounge  of  the  English  in 
this  season.  A  young  Oxonian,  for  in¬ 
stance,  likes  to  compare  it  with  his  Ho¬ 
race,  and  every  one  with  his  Shakspeare. 
The  next  day  the  rains  had  ceased  ;  and 
that  Italian  sun,  which  never  deserts  his 
children  for  any  considerable  period,  per¬ 
mitted  and  invited  a  ride.  The  ambas¬ 
sador  proposed,  as  I  am  informed,  the 
direction  of  the  river.  His  proposal  was 
fatally  acquiesced  in.  The  whole  caval¬ 
cade  proceeded  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Tyber. 
They  were  soon  at  the  Ponte  Molle.  On 
the  right  of  the  road  and  the  Etruscan 
side  of  the  river,  a  small  path  conducts  tG 
a  vineyard.  They  wished  to  see  every¬ 
thing  to  advantage  ;  and  without  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
since  their  last  visit,  engaged  at  once  in 
the  hazardous  attempt  of  gaining  its  gate, 
and  viewing  the  u  yellowness”  and  “  cha¬ 
fing”  of  the  waters  at  their  leisure.  The 
path  was  narrow  ;  they  were  obliged  to 
advance  one  by  one.  All  dismounted 
except  Miss  Bathurst.  It  was  a  fatal 
circumstance,  but  would  have  been  of  no 
consequence  unless  connected  with  others. 
On  their  arriving  at  this  point,  the  gate 
of  the  vineyard,  contrary  to  custom,  was 
found  closed,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
return.  The  path  was  slippery —  the 
bank  of  the  Tyber  was  shelving  —  the 
flood  rapid  and  particularly  high.  Her 
horse  hesitated ;  she  attempted  to  impel 
him  forward  ;  his  hind-hoof  slipped,  and 
the  next  instant  precipitated  both  horse 
and  rider  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
stTeam.  The  consternation  on  every  side 
was  dreadful :  every  one  lost  his  presence 
of  mind.  It  is  said  that  none  of  the 
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party  could  swim  except  her  own  servant, 
who,  by  one  of  those  fatalities  so  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  human  prudence  as  to 
appear  an  immediate  interposition  of 
Providence,  had  been  sent,  in  the  outset 
of  their  promenade,  back  to  Rome  for  her 
pelisse.  It  is  quite  certain  at  least  that 
no  attempt  was  made,  and  perhaps  no 
attempt  would  have  been  successful  in 
rescuing  her  from  her  fate.  Life,  how¬ 
ever,  twice  rallied  and  appeared  in  all  the 
horror  of  an  unequal  struggle  with  death : 
twice  she  rose  from  the  waters,  and 
brandishing  her  whip  over  her  head,  called 
on  her  friends  by  every  endearing  name 
to  “  save — save — save  her.”  In  the  next 
instant  she  disappeared,  and  was  never 
heard  or  seen  more.  Her  horse  floated 
on  with  the  current,  and  landed  lower 
down.  Ail  Rome  flocked  the  day  after 
to  the  spot :  fifty  louis  were  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the,body,  but  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  many  engaged  in  the  search,  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  the  charge  of  any 
other  motive  than  humanity  Nothing 
could  be  more  honourable,  indeed,  to  the 
Romans  than  their  feelings  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but  youth,  beauty,  misfortune  in 
this  country  make  more  impression  than 
the  revolutions  of  empires.  Her  uncle 
retired  to  the  Villa  Spada,  where  his 
grief  for  many  days  bordered  upon  insa¬ 
nity  /  he  had  been  one  of  the  unfortunate 
witnesses  of  her  death.  For  hours  after 
the  catastrophe  \yas  announced  in  Rome, 
I  saw  many  silent  faces  on  the  Scala  of 
the  Trinita  de’  Monte,  her  late  residence, 
gazing  with  the  deepest  sympathy  on  the 
closed  shutters  and  funereal  tranquillity 
of  one  of  the  gayest  houses  in  the  town. 
Every  effort  was  made  for  the  recovery  of 
the  body,  but  for  many  weeks  in  vain. 
It  was  at  last  found  ;  not  indeed,  as  was 
conjectured,  near  the  city,  but  almost  in 
the  very  spot  where  she  fell.  The  sub¬ 
structions  and  other  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Pons  Milvius  had  detained  it  on  its  way. 
It  was  conveyed  to  a  small  osteria  near  ; 
all  traces  of  beauty  had  been  blotted  and 
washed  out :  the  rings  only  by  which  it 
was  identified  remained.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tears  of  a  few  friends,  the  remains 
were  consigned  to  the  Cemeterio  degli 
Inglesi ;  and  few  Englishmen  pass  through 
Rome  without  visitirfg  the  tomb  of  their 
unfortunate  countrywoman. — Letter  from 
Rome. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


If  I  bid  my  footman  bring  me  a  glass  of 
wine,  in  a  rough  insulting  manner,  I 
should  expect  that,  in  obeying  me,  he 
would  contrive  to  spill  some  of  it  upon 
me  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  deserve  it. 
— Chesterfield.  \ 


STANZAS  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF 
NAVARINO. 

BV  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Hearts  of  oak  that  have  bravely  deliver’d  the 
brave. 

And  uplifted  old  Greece  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave, 

’Twas  the  helpless  to  help,  and  the  hopeless  to 
save, 

That  your  thunderbolts  swept  o’er  the  brine. 

And  as  long  as  yon  sun  shall  look  down  on  the 
wave 

The  light  of  your  glory  shall  shine. 

For  the  guerdon  ye  sought  with  your  bloodshed 
and  toil, 

Was  its  slaves,  or  dominion,  or  rapine,  or  spoil? 

No  !  your  lofty  emprize  was  to  fetter  and  foil 

The  uprooter  of  Greece’s  doihain  ! 

When  he  tore  the  last  remnant  of  food  from  her 
soil 

Till  her  famish’d  sank  pale  as  th-e  slain  I 

Yet,  Navarin’s  heroes  !  does  Christendom  breed 

The  base  hearts  that  will  question  the  fame  of 
your  deed  ? 

Are  they  men— let  ineffable  scorn  be  their  meed. 

And  oblivion  shadow  their  graves 

Are  they  women?  to  Turkish  serails  let  them 
speed  I 

And  be  mothers  of  Mussulman  slaves. 

Abettors  of  massacre  !  dare  ye  deplore 

That  the  death-sliriek  is  silenced  on  Hellas’s 
shore  ? 

That  the  mother  aghast  sees  her  offspring  no 
more 

By  the  hand  of  Infanticide  grasp’d  ? 

And  that  stretch’d  on  yon  billows  distain’d  by 
their  gore 

Missolonghi’s  assassins  have  gasp’d  ? 

Prouder  scene  never  hallow’d  war’s  pomp  to  the 
mind. 

Than  when  Christendom’s  pennons  woo’d  social 
the  wind. 

And  the  flower  of  her  brave  for  the  combat  com¬ 
bined, 

Their  watch-w'ord,  humanity’s  vowT ; — 

Not  a  sea-boy  that  fought  in  that  cause,  but 
mankind 

Owes  a  garland  to  honour  his  brow  1 

Nor  grudge,  by  our  side,  that  to  conquer  or  fall, 

Came  the  hardy  rude  Russ,  and  the  l>gh-metlled 
Gaul, 

For  whose  was  the  genius,  that  plann’d  af  its 
call, 

Where  the  whirlwind  of  baffle  should  roll  ? 

All  W’ere  brave!  but  the  star  of  success  overall. 

Was  the  light  oi  our  Codrington  s  soul. 

That  star  of  thy  day-spring,  regenerate  Greek' 

Dimm'd  the  Saracen's  moon,  and  struck  pallid 
his  cheek  : 

In  its  fast  flushing  morning  thy  Muses  stall  speak 

When  their  lore  and  their  lutes  they  reclaim  : 

And  the  first  of  their  songs  from  Parnassus’s 
peak 

Shall  be  “  Glory  to  Codrington' s  name 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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NATOLEON  IN  THE  EAST -  BATTLE 

OF  THE  ry  It  AM  IDS. 

From  Wardan  the  French  went  to  lie  at 
Omedinar,  whence  on  the  l‘Jth  they  first 
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perceived  the  Pyramids,  which  border 
the  horizon  of  the  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile.  They  look  like  enormous 
masses  of  rock,  but  for  the  regularity  of 
the  lines  and  angles.  All  the  telescopes 
in  the  army,  Napoleon  observes,  were 
instantly  levelled  at  these  the  most  an¬ 
cient  monuments  in  the  world. 

The  army  was  approaching  Cairo  ;  and 
were  informed  by  the  country-people  that 
the  Mamelukes,  combined  with  the  troops 
of  that  city,  and  with  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabs,  Janissaries,  and  Spa- 
his,  were  waiting  for  them  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Pyramids,  covering  Gizeh. 
They  boasted  that  the  French  would 
there  find  the  end  of  their  journey.  The 
latter  halted  a  day  at  Omedinar.  This 
pause  was  necessary  to  get  the  army  in 
readiness,  and  to  prepare  for  battle.  Me¬ 
lancholy  and  sadness  began  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  troops,  who  constantly  re¬ 
gretted  the  luxuries  of  Italy.  In  vain 
had  they  been  assured  that  the  country 
was  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and 
even  superior  to  Lombardy  ;  how  were 
they  to  be  persuaded  of  this  when  they 
could  get  neither  bread  nor  wine  ?  They 
often  encamped  in  immense  fields  of 
wheat;  but  there  was  neither  mill  nor 
oven  to  be  found.  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  a  more  fertile  land,  or  a 
people  more  miserable,  ignorant,  and 
brutalised.  They  preferred  one  of  the 
soldier’s  buttons  to  a  crown-piece  ;  in  the 
country-places  they  do  not  know  the  use 
of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Their  houses  are 
built  of  mud,  the  whole  furniture  being 
a  straw-mat  and  two  or  three  earthen  pots. 
All  their  magnificence  is  lavished  on 
their  horses  and  arms.  They  eat  or  con¬ 
sume  in  general  very  little.  The  little 
grain  the  natives  convert  into  flour  they 
bruise  with  stones,  although  in  some 
large  villages  there  are  mills  which  are 
turned  by  oxen.  The  biscuit  which  the 
French  had  brought  from  Alexandria  had 
been  long  exhausted  ;  so  that  they  lived 
chiefly  on  pulse  or  parched  wheat,  or  the 
cattle  which  they  caught,  or  sometimes 
by  shooting  pigeons.  The  apprehensions 
and  murmuring  of  the  soldiers  increased 
daily ;  and  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
many  of  them  said  there  was  no  great 
city  at  Cairo  ;  and  that  the  place  bearing 
that  name  was  merely  like  Demanhour,  a 
large  assemblage  of  miserable  huts.  To 
such  a  state  of  despondency  had  they  re¬ 
duced  themselves  by  complaints  and 
gloomy  forebodings,  that  two  dragoons 
threw  themselves  in  a  fit  of  despair  into 
the  Nile,  where  they  were  drowned.  The 
officers  even  complained  more  loudly  than 
the  men,  as  the  change  was  proportion- 
ably  disadvantageous  to  them.  The  Ge¬ 


neral-in-Chief,  in  order  to  set  an  exam¬ 
ple,  used  to  bivouac  in-  the  midst  of  the 
army  and  in  the  most  inconvenient  spots. 
No  one  had  either  tent  or  provisions  ;  the 
dinner  of  Napoleon  and  his  staff  often 
consisted  of  a  dish  of  lenrils.  The  sol¬ 
diers,  to  while  away  the  time,  passed  the 
evenings  in  political  discussions,  ques¬ 
tions,  and  complaints.  For  what  pur¬ 
pose  are  we  come  here  ?  said  some  of 
them  ;  the  Directory  have  transported 
us.  Caffarelli ,  said  others,  is  the  in¬ 
strument  that  has  been  made  use  of  to 
deceive  the  General-in-Chief. 

They  set  forward  from  Omedinar  on 
the  21st  of  July,  at  one  in  the  morning. 
At  dawn,  for  the  first  time  since  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Shebreis,  a  Mameluke  vanguard 
of  1,000  horse  shewed  itself  ;  but  it  re¬ 
treated  in  good  order,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  anything.  At  ten  o’clock,  Embaheh 
was  descried  with  the  enemy  in  line. 
Their  right  was  supported  on  the  Nile, 
where  they  had  constructed  a  large  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  lined  with  40  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  defended  by  20,000  infantry, 
Janissaries,  Spahis,  and  militia  from 
Cairo.  The  Mameluke  cavalry  rested  its 
right  on  this  intrenched  camp,  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  left  towards  the  Pyramids, 
crossing  the  road  to  Gizeh.  There  was 
about  9,000  or  10,000  horse,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  guessed,  and  every  horseman 
was  attended  by  one  or  two  foot  soldiers. 
Two  or  three  thousand  Arabs  kept  aloof 
to  the  extreme  left,  and  occupied  the 
space  between  the  Mamelukes  and  the 
Pyramids.  These  dispositions  were  for¬ 
midable.  The  troops  did  not  know  what 
sort  of  stand  the  Janissaries  and  Spahis 
of  Cairo  would  make ;  but  they  knew 
and  were  impressed  with  a  full  sense  ot 
the  skill  and  impetuous  bravery  of  the 
Mamelukes.  The  French  army  was 
drawn  up  in  the  same  order  as  at  She¬ 
breis,  the  left  resting  on  the  Nile,  the 
right  on  a  large  village,  where  General 
Desaix  commanded,  and  where  it  took 
him  three  hours  to  form  his  position  and 
rest  a  little.  The  intrenched  camp  of  the 
enemy  was  reconnoitred,  and  it  was  found 
that  it  was  merely  sketched  out,  having 
been  begun  only  three  days  before,  and 
might  be  of  some  service  against  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  but  not  against  an  attack  by 
infantry.  It  was  also  discovered  by  the 
help  of  good  telescopes,  that  their  cannon 
were  not  upon  field -carriages,  but  were 
only  great  iron  pieces,  taken  from  the 
vessels  and  served  by  the  crews  of  the 
flotilla.  On  this  single  observation  (ca¬ 
sual  as  it  seems)  the  fortune  of  the  day 
turned.  An  ordinary  general  would  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  artillery  he 
saw  was  like  any  other  artillery  ;  but  it 
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is  the  true  characteristic  and  property  of 
genius  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but 
being  alive  to  every  possible  change  of 
circumstances,  to  look  at  every  thing  as 
it  is,  and  thus  to  be  prepared  to  make 
continual  new  discoveries  and  combina¬ 
tions.  No  sooner  had  the  General-in- 
Chief  satisfied  himself  that  the  artillery 
was  not  movable,  than  it  was  clear  that 
neither  it  nor  the  infantry  could  quit  the 
intrenched  camp  ;  or  if  the  latter  should 
come  out,  it  must  be  without  artillery. 
The  dispositions  for  the  battle  were  made 
accordingly ;  Bonaparte  giving  imme¬ 
diate  orders  to  prolong  the  right  and  to 
follow  the  movement  of  that  wing  with 
the  whole  army,  thus  passing  out  of  the 
range  of  the  guns  of  the  intrenched  camp, 
and  having  only  the  Mamelukes  and  the 
cavalry  to  deal  with. 

Murad-Bey  saw  the  columns  put  them¬ 
selves  in  motion,  and  quickly  guessed 
their  purpose.  Though  not  accustomed 
to  this  kind  of  warfare,  nature  had  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  a  quick  and  discerning 
eye,  and  undaunted  courage,  which  shar¬ 
pens  the  sight  of  the  mind  by  confront¬ 
ing  it  with  the  danger  which  it  is  not 
afraid  to  meet.  The  slight  affairs  in 
which  the  French  had  hitherto  been  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Mamelukes  served  him  as 
experience,  and  he  comprehended  with  a 
degree  of  skill  that  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  in  the  most  consummate 
European  general,  that  every  thing  de¬ 
pended  on  preventing  his  adversary  from 
accomplishing  the  movement  he  had  com¬ 
menced.  He  advanced  with  two-thirds 
of  his  cavalry  (6,000  or  7»000,)  leaving 
the  rest  to  support  the  intrenched  camp  ; 
and  came  up  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  French 
squares  seemed  falling  into  confusion. 
General  Desaix,  on  his  march  at  the 
head  of  his  column,  had  entered  a  grove 
of  palm-trees.  However,  the  head  of 
the  corps  of  Mamelukes,  which  fell  upon 
him,  was  not  numerous,  and  as  the  mass 
did  not  arrive  for  some  minutes,  this 
delay  proved  sufficient.  The  squares 
were  thus  perfectly  restored,  and  received 
the  charge  with  coolness.  Reynier  sup¬ 
ported  their  left.  Napoleon,  who  was 
in  Dugua’s  square,  immediately  marched 
on  the  main  body  of  the  Mamelukes, 
who  were  received  with  grape  and  a  brisk 
fire  of  musquetry  ;  thirty  of  the  bravest 
died  near  General  Desaix,  having  reined 
their  horses  back  on  the  enemy  to  throw 
them  into  disorder  ;  but  the  mass,  by  an 
instinct  natural  to  the  horse,  turned 
round  the  squares,  and  by  this  means 
frustrated  the  attack.  In  the  midst  of 
the  fire  of  grape  and  ball,  of  the  dust, 
cries,  and  smoke,  part  of  the  Mame¬ 


lukes  regained  the  intrenched  camp,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  impulse  of  the 
soldier  to  retreat  to  the  spot  from  whence 
he  set  out.  Murad-Bey  and  the  most 
expert  directed  their  flight  towards  Gizeh  • 
and  thus  this  commander  found  himselt 
separated  from  his  army.  The  divisions 
of  Bon  and  Menou,  which  had  formed 
the  left,  then  advanced  on  the  intrenched 
camp  ;  and  General  Rampon  was  de¬ 
tached  with  two  battalions  to  occupy  a 
kind  of  defile  between  Gizeh  anti  the 
camp,  to  prevent  Murad-Bey  fiom  re¬ 
turning  to  it,  or  the  Egyptian  soldiers 
from  following  him. 

The  greatest  confusion  prevailed  at 
Embaheh.  The  cavalry  had  thrown  it¬ 
self  upon  the  infantry,  which,  seeing 
the  Mamelukes  beaten,  rushed  into  the 
jerms,  kaiks,  and  other  boats,  to  repass 
the  Nile.  Many  effected  the  passage  by 
swimming,  an  exercise  in  which  the 
Egyptians  excel.  The  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  which  were  to  have  defended  the 
camp  did  not  fire  two  hundred  shot.  The 
Mamelukes,  quickly  perceiving  that  their 
retreat  was  in  the  wrong  direction,  strove 
to  regain  the  Gizeh  road,  but  were  driven 
back  by  Rampon’s  division,  on  the  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  where  many  of  them 
fell,  and  many  more  were  drowned  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  pass  the  Nile.  Their  float¬ 
ing  bodies  carried  the  news  of  the  victory 
in  a  few  days  to  Rosetta,  Damietta,  and 
all  along  the  banks.  Not  more  than 
2,000  horse  escaped  with  Murad-Bey, 
who,  finding  that  he  was  not  joined  by 
the  rest,  turned  back  several  times  to 
open  a  passage  for  them,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  day 
was  reckoned  at  10,000,  including  Ma¬ 
melukes,  Janissaries,  Spahis,  and  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Mamelukes.  The  ar¬ 
tillery,  pontoons,  and  baggage,  all  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  French,  with  a 
thousand  prisoners,  and  eight  or  nine 
hundred  camels,  and  as  many  horses. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  battle  that 
Napoleon  addressed  to  the  soldiers  that 
noble  apostrophe  which  afterwards  was 
so  often  cited  : — From  the  top  of  those 
Pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  upon 
you  ? 

It  was  night  when  the  three  divisions 
of  Desaix,  Reynier,  and  Dugua  re¬ 
turned  to  Gizeh.  The  General-in-Chief 
fixed  his  head-quarters  there,  in  Murad- 
Bey’s  country-house.  The  Mamelukes 
had  sixty  vessels  on  the  Nile,  containing 
all  their  riches.  In  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  result  of  the  battle,  they  lost 
all  hopes  of  saving  them,  and  set  them 
on  fire.  During  the  whole  night,  through 
the  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame,  the 
French  could  perceive  the  forms  of  the 
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minarets  and  buildings  of  Cairo,  and  the 
City  of  the  Dead.  These  columns  of 
flame  gave  so  much  light  that  they  could 
even  see  the  Pyramids  by  it.  The  Arabs, 
according  to  their  custom  after  a  defeat, 
rallied  far  from  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 
Desert  beyond  the  Pyramids.  For  se¬ 
veral  days  the  whole  army  was  busily 
engaged  in  fishing  for  the  bodies  of  the 
Mamelukes  that  had  been  drowned ; 
their  valuable  arms,  and  the  quantity  of 
gold  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  about 
them,  rendered  the  soldiers  very  zealous 
in  this  search.  Three,  four,  or  five 
hundred  Louis-d’ors  were  often  found 
upon  them.  The  French  flotilla  had  not 
been  able  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
army  in  time  ;  but  they  had  heard  the 
cannon,  notwithstanding  the  north-wind, 
which  now  blew  with  violence  and  car¬ 
ried  the  sound  from  them.  As  it  grew 
calmer,  the  noise  of  the  cannon  became 
louder ;  so  that  at  last  it  appeared  to  have 
come  nearer  them  ;  and  the  seamen  in 
the  evening  gave  the  battle  up  for  lost, 
till  the  multitude  of  bodies  which  passed 
near  their  ships,  and  which  were  all 
Mamelukes,  restored  their  confidence. 
The  populace  of  Cairo,  the  vilest  in  the 
world,  when  they  heard  of  the  disasters 
of  their  own  people,  set  fire  to  the  houses 
of  the  Beys,  and  committed  all  sorts  of 
excesses. 

About  nine  in  the  evening  Napoleon 
entered  the  country-house  of  Murad-Bey 
at  Gizeh.  It  did  not  all  answer  to  the 
idea  of  a  gentleman’s  country-seat  in 
Europe.  It  was  a  point  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty  at  first  to  make  it  serve  for  a  lodg¬ 
ing,  or  to  understand  the  distribution  of 
the  apartments.  But  what  chiefly  struck 
the  officers  with  surprise,  was  the  great 
quantity  of  cushions  and  divans  covered 
with  the  finest  damasks  and  Lyons  silks, 
and  ornamented  with  gold  fringe.  For 
the  first  time  they  found  the  luxury  and 
arts  of  Europe  in  Egypt — the  cradle  of 
luxury  and  arts.  Part  of  the  night  was 
spent  in  exploring  this  singular  mansion 
in  every  direction.  The  gardens  were 
full  of  magnificent  trees,  but  without 
alleys,  and  not  unlike  the  gardens  in 
some  of  the  nunneries  in  Italy.  What 
most  delighted  the  soldiers  (for  every  one 
crowded  to  see  the  place)  was  the  disco¬ 
very  of  large  arbours  of  vines  loaded 
with  the  finest  grapes  in  the  world.  The 
vintage  was  quickly  over.  The  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  Bon  and  Menou,  that  had  re¬ 
mained  behind  in  the  intrenched  camp., 
were  equally  well  off.  Amongst  the  bag¬ 
gage  taken,  had  been  found  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  canteens  full  of  preserves,  pots  of 
confectionary,  and  sweetmeats.  Carpets, 
porcelain,  vases  of  perfumes,  and  a  mul¬ 


titude  of  little  elegancies  used  by  the 
Mamelukes,  every  moment  raised  the  cu¬ 
riosity  or  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the 
army,  who  now  began  to  be  reconciled  to 
Egypt,  and  to  believe  at  last  that  Cairo 
was  not  like  Demanhour.  It  was  only 
the  country-places  that  v/ere  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed  ;  in  proportion  to  the  general  po¬ 
verty  and  oppression  of  the  people,  the 
towns  and  habitations  of  those  who  op¬ 
pressed  them  and  drained  them  of  every 
necessary  or  comfort,  were  stored  with 
every  luxury  and  delicacy.- — Hazlitt's 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte — unpub¬ 
lished. 


NEW  YEAR’S  LETTER  OF  LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. 

The  illustrious  name  of  Collingwood  is 
too  closely  associated  with  that  of  Nelson 
in  the  glories  of  Trafalgar,  to  be  ever 
forgotten  by  Englishmen.  Indeed,  his 
whole  life  was  a  scene  of  patriotic  bra¬ 
very.  The  following  letter  from  his 
correspondence ,  however,  exhibits  the 
hero  in  the  endearing  fondness  of  pater¬ 
nal  and  domestic  life  ;  and  is  on  that 
account,  worthy  of  especial  notiee 

44  To  J.  E.  Blackett ,  Esq. 

“  Ocean,  January  1,  1807. 

44 1  cannot  begin  this  new  year  so  much 
to  my  satisfaction  as  by  offering  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  you  on  your  birth-day, - 
and  my  best  wishes  that  you  may  enjoy 
health  to  see  many  happy  returns  of  it. 
I  hope  you  are  with  my  beloved  family 
enjoying  yourselves  in  great  comfort ; 
and  long  may  you  live  uninvaded  by  the 
sounds  of  war.  What  a  blessed  day  it 
will  be  to  me  when  we  shall  all  meet  to¬ 
gether  to  celebrate  the  new  year,  to  talk 
of  the  privations  we  have  suffered  in 
times  past,  and  have  only  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  blessings  for  the  future  !  I  have 
lived  now  so  long  in  a  ship,  always  en¬ 
gaged  in  serious  employments,  that  I 
shall  be  unfit  for  any  thing  but  the  quiet 
society  of  my  family  ;  it  is  to  them  that 
I  look  for  happiness,  if  ever  I  am  re¬ 
lieved  from  this  anxious  and  boisterous 
life,  and  in  them  1  hope  for  every  thing. 
Tell  the  children  that  Bounce  is  very 
well  and  very  fat,  yet  he  seems  not  to  be 
content,  and  sighs  so  piteously  these  long 
evenings,  that  I  am  obliged  to  sing  him 
to  sleep,  and  have  sent  them  the  song. 

Sigh  no  more,  Bouncey,  sigh  no  more 
Dogs  were  deceivers  never; 

Though  ne’er  you  put  one  foot  on  shore, 
True  to  your  master  ever. 

/  Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  us  go 
Where  dinner’s  daily  ready. 

Converting  all  the  sounds  of  woe 
To  heigh  phiddy  diddy. 
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“It  is  impossible  that  at  this  distance 
I  can  direct  and  manage  the  education  of 
my  daughters  ;  hut  it  costs  me  many  an 
anxious  hour.  The  ornamental  part  of 
education,  though  necessary,  is  secon¬ 
dary,  and  I  wish  to  sec  their  minds  en¬ 
larged  by  a  true  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  that  they  may  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
one,  if  it  be  1  appily  their  lot,  and  submit 
contentedly  to  any  fortune  rather  than 
descend  to  the  other.  How  do  you  feel 
since  you  were  blockaded  ?  Nothing 
certainly  can  be  more  presumptuous  than 
that  decree  of  Bonaparte’s,  or  more  un¬ 
just  than  the  seizure  of  property  in  neu- 
tial  countries.  I  shall  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  sponsor  to  Sir  Wiliam 
Blackett’s  child  ;  and  if  it  be  a  son,  and 
he  will  make  him  a  sailor,  I  desire  my 
little  Sarah  will  begin  to  teach  him  his 
compass,  that  he  may  know  how  to  steer 
his  course  in  the  world,  which  very  few 
people  do.” 


INQUISITION  IN  ITALY  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Drowning  was  the  mode  of  death  to 
which  the  Protestants  wert  doomed,  either 
because  it  was  less  cruel  and  odious  than 
committing  them  to  the  flames,  or  because 
it  accorded  with  the  customs  of  Venice. 
But  if  the  autos  da  fe  of  the  queen  of  the 
Adriatic  were  less  barbarous  than  those 
of  Spain,  the  solitude  and  silence  with 
which  they  were  accompanied  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  the  deepest  horror.  At 
the  dead  hour  of  midnight  the  prisoner 
was  taken  from  his  cell,  and  put  into  a 
gondola  or  Venetian  boat,  attended  only, 
beside  the  sailors,  by  a  single  priest,  to 
act  as  confessor.  He  was  rowed  out  into 
the  sea  beyond  the  Two  Castles,  where 
another  boat  was  in  waiting.  A  plank 
was  then  laid  across  the  two  gondolas, 
upon  which  the  prisoner,  having  his  body 
chained,  and  a  heavy  stone  affixed  to  his 
feet,  was  placed  ;  and,  on  a  signal  given, 
the  gondolas  retiring  from  one  another, 
he  was  precipitated  into  the  deep. — Dr. 
M^Crie's  History. 

3Tl)t  (SatUerer. 

*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  arul  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. * —  Wutton. 


MASQUERADE  CARD. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  Pantheon 
in  Oxford-street,  a  masquerade  was  given 
there,  at  which  Dr.  Angelo  was  present. 
On  that  day  he  had  dined  with  Sheridan, 
who,  (his  character  being  settled  to  be  a 
mountebank  conjuror)  supplied  the  doc¬ 
tor  with  the  following  card  to  distribute 
to  the  crowd  : 


“A  Conjuror. — Just  arrived  in  the  Hay- 
market,  from  the  very  extremity  of  Ham¬ 
mersmith  (where  he  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  ir.  a  two-pair-of-stairs  lodging,) 
a  most  noted  and  extraordinary  conjuror , 
having  visited  above  nine  different  pa¬ 
rishes  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  and 
had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  before  most 
of  the  churchwardens  between  Knights- 
bridge  and  Brentford.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  words  (unless  some  new  lan¬ 
guage  were  invented  for  the  purpose,)  to 
describe  the  extraordinary  feats  he  per¬ 
forms.  He  takes  a  glass  of  wire  (pro¬ 
vided  it  be  good,)  and,  though  you  should 
fill  it  up  to  the  very  brim,  he  will  drink 
it  off — with  the  greatest  ease  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  makes  no  scruple  of  eating  a 
plate  of  cold  ham  and  chicken,  if  it  be 
supper  time — before  the  face  of  the  whole 
company.  Any  gentleman  or  lady  may 
lend  him  five  or  six  guineas,  which  he 
puts  into  his  pocket — and  never  returns 
If  he  can  help  it.  He  takes  a  common 
pocket  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket, 
rumples  it  in  his  hand,  blows  his  nose, 
and  returns  it  into  his  pocket  again,  with 
the  most  astonishing  composure.  When 
gentlemen  are  talking  on  any  subject  on 
which  there  appears  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion,  he  joins  in  the  conversation,  or 
holds  his  tongue — just  as  it  happens. 
Any  nobleman,  gentleman,  or  lady,  may 
look  him  full  in  the  face,  and — see  whe¬ 
ther  they  know  him  or  not.  In  short,  it 
would  appear  quite  incredible  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  unheard-of  qualities  he  possesses, 
and  the  unprecedented  wonders  he  per¬ 
forms  ;  and  all  for  his  own  private 
emolument,  and  for  no  other  motive  or 
consideration  whatever  !”  This  was  ini* 
mediately  despatched  to  the  printers  in 
Wardour-street,  and  five  hundred  copies 
were  composed  and  struck  off,  dried, 
pressed,  and  ready  by  twelve  at  night, 
which  was  considered  a  great  effort  of  the 
press  in  those  days. 

Angelo's  Reminiscences. 


BOOKS. 

It  is  uncertain  (says  an  American  writer) 
what  is  the  number  of  books  now  extant 
in  all  languages.  I  have  used  a  library 
of  250,000  volumes,  which  contained  no 
duplicate,  and  it  was  so  perfect,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  ask  for  an  author  not  to 
be  found  in  it.  The  largest  library  in 
Europe  contains  near  400,000  volumes, 
duplicates  not  included  ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  about  right  to  estimate  the  whole 
number  of  printed  books  in  the  world  at 
500,000.  This  being  the  case,  America 
furnishes  about  one-seventeenth  of  the 
means  necessary  for  extending  learning 
to  the  utmost,  and  about  one-thirteenth 
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of  what  the  city  of  Paris  alone  affords. 
Another  comparison  will  show  her  po¬ 
verty  in  a  manner  equally  striking.  Ger¬ 
many  contains  30,000,000  of  people,  who 
have  2,000,000  of  books  in  public  li¬ 
braries  for  their  instruction,  exclusive  of 
those  of  the  sovereign  princes,  which  are 
always  accessible  to  scholars.  America 
contains  10,000,000  of  people,  who  have 
150,000  books  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but 
the  2,000,000  in  Germany  are  more  read 
than  the  150,000  in  America. 


THE  BEGGAR'S  OPERA 

Is  indeed  a  child  of  many  fathers  ;  but 
its  incredible  success  was  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  squibs  that  it  played  off 
against  the  court.  Many  of  them,  though 
let  off  by  Gay,  who  was  a  disappointed 
candidate  for  court  favour,  were  charged 
by  Pope,  whose  wit  ignited  into  a  fiercer 
fire.  The  song  of  Peachum ,  the  thief- 
taker,  as  written  by  Gay,  was  less  severe, 
until  Pope  altered  the  two  last  lines  : 

The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 

The  lawyer  be-knaves  the  divine, 

And  the  statesman  because  he’s  so  great, 
Thinks  his  trade  is  as  honest  as  mine. 

These  stood  in  Gay’s  manuscript — 

And  there’s  many  arrive  to  be  great, 

By  a  trade  not  more  honest  than  mine. 

Again,  Pope  wrote  the  still  more  au¬ 
dacious  verses  in  the  song  of  Macheath , 
after  his  being  taken — 

Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree, 

To  curb  vice  in  others  as  well  as  in  me, 
I  wonder  we  han’t  better  company 
Upon  Tyburn  tree. 


THE  BLIND  JOKE. 

A  very  pretty  girl  who  was  blind  of  the 
right  eye,  had  a  brother  who  was  blind  of 
the  left.  Upon  these  circumstances,  Al- 
mateo  wrote  the  following  distich 

Blande  puer  !  lumen  quod  habes  concede 
sorori 

Sic  tu  CcECus  Amor  !  sic  erit  ilia  Venus  ! 
Translation. 

My  boy,  to  grace  thy  sister’s  brow, 

Te  grant  that  eye,  agree  ; 

So,  thus  transformed,  be  Cupid,  thou , 

Be  lovely  Venus,  she.  C. 


WEST  LONDON  INFIRMARY  AND 
CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

A  u  Building  Fund”  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  from  the  revenue  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  ;  and  an  appropriate  edifice  for  an 
Hospital,  is  to  be  erected  in  its  present 
neighbourhood,  and  termed  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.  This  charity  com¬ 


prises  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations 
the  whole  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and  has, 
since  its  first  institution  in  1818,  in  Suf- 
folk-street,  Charing-Cross,  assisted  up¬ 
wards  of  20,000  poor  afflicted  persons. 
Its  Dispensary  is  at  present  in  Villiers- 
street.  Charing  Cross  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  hospital,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  river,  to  extensive 
manufactories  and  places  of  dangerous 
employment,  and  to  traffic  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  fatally  hazardous  to  human 
health,  and  sometimes  to  existence, 
where  the  most  severe  and  alarming  ca¬ 
sualties  are  continually  occurring,  and 
where  from  the  remoteness  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  from  all  the  present  existing  hospi¬ 
tals,  an  infirmary  has  so  long  been  re¬ 
quired.  We  are  glad  to  see  their  Graces 
of  Northumberland  in  the  contributions 
to  the  building  fund  ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  said  About  the  proposed  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  at  Charing  Cross,  we  are 
satisfied  theie  are  few  persons  who  will 
not  waive  its  importance  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  suffering  humanity. 


TEMPER. 

The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  as 
remarkable  for  good  temper  as  for  good 
conduct  and  bravery.  Being  one  day 
overtaken  with  a  shower,  as  he  was  riding, 
he  called  to  his  servant  for  his  great  coat, 
which  the  man  not  immediately  bringing, 
nor  giving  any  answer,  he  repeated  his 
order ;  upon  which  the  fellow  muttered, 
“  1  suppose  you’ll  stay  till  I  have  un¬ 
buckled  it  ?”  The  duke  instead  of  being 
angry,  said  coolly  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  with  him,  “  Now,  I  would  not  be 
of  that  fellow’s  temper  for  all  the  world.” 


OLD  COIN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

To  read  an  inscription  on  a  silver  coin 
which  by  much  wear  has  become  wholly 
obliterated,  put  the  poker  in  the  fire, 
when  red  hot,  place  the  coin  upon  it,  and 
the  inscription  will  plainly  appear  of  a 
greenish  hue,  but  will  disappear  as  the 
coin  cools.  This  method  was  practised 
at  the  Mint  to  discover  the  genuine  coin, 
when  the  silver  was  last  called  in. 

C.  F.  E. 


A  contemporary  journal,  speaking 
of  Captain  Parry’s  expedition,  uses  the 
following  characteristic  phraseology : 
“  the  ill-tempered  and  opposing  wind 
chopped  round  and  still  blew  in  their 
teeth.” 
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W e  recollect  hearing  a  celebrated  Pytha¬ 
gorean  assert,  that  his  first  resolution  to 
abstain  from  animal  food  originated  in 
his  having  witnessed,  through  the  open 
door  of  a  slaughter-house,  a  butcher  in  the 
act  of  killing  a  calf  ;*  and  our  sensibilities 
have  been  not  unfrequently  shocked  by  the 
barbarous  exhibition  of  butchers  pulling 
in  “  lambs  to  the  slaughter.”  Compas¬ 
sion  for  these  infirmities,  or  the  u  public 
health,”  has,  however,  induced  a  bene¬ 
volent  individual  to  step  forward  with  a 
plan  for  the  correction  of  such  inhuman 
nuisances,  and,  putting  sensibility  out  of 
the  question,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  atten¬ 
tion. 

Every  one  that  has  been  to  Paris  must 
(unless  he  deserves  Sterne’s  pity)  have 
noticed  the  cleanliness  of  the  butchers’ 
shops  in  every  street  of  that  city.  The 
meat  is  there  hung  before  clean  white 
cloths,  the  scales  and  brass  weights  are 
highly  polished,  and  the  passengers  are 
not  annoyed  by  the  disgusting  exposure 
of  unclean  joints  at  the  entrance  doors. 
There  is  no  driving  of  cattle  through  the 
streets,  and,  consequently,  the  scamper¬ 
ing  alarm  of  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  and 
the  mischievous  fun  of  the  idle,  are  pre¬ 
vented.  On  inquiry,  this  will  be  traced 
to  the  excellent  plan  adopted,  seventeen 
years  since ,  by  the  direction  of  the  French 
government ;  viz.  the  construction  of  Five 
Abattoirs ,  or  Public  Slaughter-houses,  at 
different  extremities  of  the  city,  one  of 
which,  that  of  Route ,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving.  Previous  to  our 
entering  into  the  description  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  not  incurious  to  quote  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject,  from  the 
pen  of  Bruyere. 

“  The  name  of  Butchery,”  says  he, 
“  is  generally  given  to  establishments 
where  many  butchers  slaughter  the  ani¬ 
mals  intended  for  consumption,  prepare 
the  meat,  and  expose  it  for  sale.  With 
the  ancients,  the  slaughter-house  and  the 
place  of  sale  were  separate.  In  ancient 
Rome,  there  were  formed,  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  oxen,  companies,  or  colleges 
of  Butchers,  who  confided  to  their  substi¬ 
tutes  the  care  of  slaughtering  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  of  preparing  them  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  These  butchers,  at  first 
spread  over  different  parts  of  the  town, 
were  afterwards  collected  in  one  quarter, 
where  other  provisions  were  sold.  Under 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  great  market,  or 
butchery,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
ornaments  of  the  city,  and  the  memory 

*  Our  Pythagorean  disciple  has  kept  his  re¬ 
solution  ;  for  which,  unlike  many  men  who  sive 
no  reason  for  their  eccentricity,  he  has  publish¬ 
ed  Twenty-two:  neither  does  he  take  "gravy 
with  his  potatoes,”  as  a  sage  Quarterly  Reviewer 
would  infer. 


of  it  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
a  medal.  The  police  of  the  Romans  ex¬ 
tended  to  Gaul,  and  particularly  to  Paris, 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  company,  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  families,  charged  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  beasts  and  the  sale  of  their  meat. 
Governments  that  have  been  desirous  of 
preserving  the  health  of  their  cities,  have 
placed  the  butcheries  at  their  extremities. 
An  order  of  Charles  IX.,  February  15, 
1507,  consecrated  this  principle  with  us. 
In  some  districts  they  have  been  placed 
in  vast  enclosures,  adorned  with  foun¬ 
tains,  to  ensure  freshness  and  cleanliness.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  some 
u  butcheries  are  situated  in  narrow  and 
ill-aired  streets,”  and  to  describe  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  five  Abattoirs  above-mention¬ 
ed,  in  1810.  The  size  of  these  Abattoirs 
has  been  calculated  for  the  wants  of  the 
quarter  they  are  destined  to  serve :  that 
of  Roule  contains  thirty-two  slaughter- 
rooms  ;  and  the  five  contain  two  hundred 
and  forty.  This  number  is  much  below 
that  of  the  master  butchers,  but  several  of 
them  employ  others,  and  there  are  some 
slaughter-rooms  which  are  common  to 
two  butchers,  where  their  trade  is  not  large. 
The  cattle-sheds,  or  stables,  have  the 
same  external  dimension  as  the  corps  of 
slaughtering-rooms.  Besides  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  in  each  of  the  Abattoirs  are 
melting-houses  for  the  preparation  of  tal¬ 
low.  Reservoirs  and  pipes  furnish  water 
in  abundance  to  all  parts  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  enclosed  courts  for  the  refuse ; 
stables  and  sheds  for  the  service  of  the 
butchers;  open  pens  for  the  oxen;  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  officers  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  &c.  Tripe-houses  have  since 
been  added,  which  it  was  the  original  in¬ 
tention  to  exclude.” 

Each  Abattoir  of  Paris  contains  two 
or  four  corps  of  slaughter-rooms,  each 
composed  of  two  buildings,  separated  by 
a  court.  The  slaughter-rooms,  formed 
by  partition -walls  of  free-stone,  have  each 
sixteen  feet  three  inches  in  width,  and 
thirty-two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  from 
centre  to  centre  of  pilaster,  and  each  of 
them  has  two  entrances ;  one  from  the 
court,  by  which  the  animal  is  introduced, 
and  one  from  the  exterior  for  the  removal 
of  the  meat.  Each  slaughter-room  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  and  a  sink  placed  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  the  level  of  the  pavement. 

“  A  rack  wheel  and  pullies  are  fixed 
against  the  wall  for  lifting  the  animal, 
and  a  framing  composed  of  two  pieces 
placed  horizontally,  at  the  height  of  six 
feet  ten  inches,  fixed  in  the  wall  at  one 
end,  and  carried  at  the  other  by  a  cross 
piece.  From  this  framing  seven  or  eight 
oxen  may  be  suspended  by  the  means  of 
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movable  rails  ;  and  iron  brackets  fixed 
against  the  wall,  serve  to  support  the 
calves  and  sheep.  These  slaughter- 
rooms,  as  well  as  the  court  of  communi¬ 
cation,  are  built  of  stone,  the  joints  being 
carefully  stopped  with  a  mastic  of  iron 
filings,  that  no  offensive  matter  may 
lodge  therein.  The  ceilings  are  plastered 
for  the  greater  cleanliness.  Small  open¬ 
ings  are  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  doors 
for  the  circulation  of  air ;  and  the  roofs 
have  a  projection  of  about  nine  feet  nine 
inches  beyond  the  exterior  walls,  afford¬ 
ing  the  double  advantage  of  guaranteeing 
the  slaughter-rooms  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  protecting  the  butchers  from  the 
weather  while  working  in  the  court¬ 
yard. 

“Ox-Stalls  and  Sheep-Pens. — The  days 
on  which  the  animals  arrive  at  Paris,  are 
seldom  the  days  on  which  they  are  killed. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  places  to 
receive  them.  These  buildings,  of  the 
most  simple  form  and  construction,  have 
about  twenty-nine  feet  three  inches  in 
width,  on  the  inside.  Large  stone  arches 
supply  the  place  of  girders,  and  support 
the  joists  of  the  flooring  of  the  upper 
rooms.  A  second  range  of  arches  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  principals  for  the  roof, 
and  receives  the  purlines.  The  upper 
floor  is  partitioned  into  as  many  divisions 
as  there  are  slaughter-rooms,  that  each 
butcher  may  secure  his  own  forage )  and 
each  building  is  supplied  with  a  very 
large  cistern. 

For  the  translation  of  the  preceding  de¬ 
scription  of  the  French  Abattoirs,  and 
for  the  introduction  of  the  plan  generally 
to  the  British  public,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hakewill,  the  architect,  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  a  “  Pic¬ 
turesque  Tour  in  Italy.”— The  nuisances 
of  the  cattle-market  at  Smithfield,  and 
the  slaughter-houses  of  London,  are  griev¬ 
ances  of  long  standing,  but  they  were 
specially  noticed  in  the  Times  newspaper 
of  June  9,  and  September  I,  of  last  year; 
in  the  communication  of  the  latter  date, 
the  London  system  is  there  briefly  stated. 
The  writer  dwells  with  much  emphasis  on 
the  cruel  practices  of  many  drovers,  whom 
he  describes  as  “  more  brutal  than  the 
beasts  they  drive.”  “  F rom  fatigue  and  ill- 
usage,”  says  he,  u  their  fevered  blood  must 
be  in  a  state  little  short  of  putrefaction  ; 
and  their  flesh  must  be  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  that  healthy  state  in  which 
alone  it  ought  to  become  the  food  of  the 
meanest  of  the  people;  yet,  from  such 
meat,  are  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  lux¬ 
urious  supplied.”  After  describing  the 
questionable  salubrity  of  those  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  in  which  slaughter-houses  are 
congregated,  he  proposes  the  following 


amended  plan  for  the  supply  of  meat  to 
the  metropolis. 

“  Instead  of  the  single  market  of  Smith- 
field,  I  would  suggest  four  markets,  two 
on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south  side 
of  London,  at  the  eastern  and  western 
points,  perhaps  no  better  stations  could 
be  found  for  them  than  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Kilburn  and  Hackney,  Wim¬ 
bledon  and  Blackheath,  where  the  several 
great  roads  afford  easy  and  immediate 
access  to  the  town  and  in  the  midst  of 
abundant  pastures,  where  the  cattle,  if 
purchased  at  a  distance,  may  at  least  be 
fed  at  hand. 

“  In  imitation  of  the  excellent  and  hu¬ 
mane  institution  of  the  Abattoirs  of 
Paris,  I  would  propose,  for  the  much 
greater  size  of  London,  ten  instead  of 
five  of  these  slaughter  houses.  These 
should  be  erected  towards  the  extremities 
of  the  town,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  necessity  of  the  cattle  being 
driven  through  the  streets.  On  the  north 
6ide  of  London  :  1st,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Edgeware-road ;  2nd,  near 
Tavistock-square,  on  the  edge  of  the 
New  Road ;  3rd,  about  Haberdasher’s 
Alms  Houses,  near  the  Great  North 
Road ;  and  4th,  in  some  place  near 
Bethnal  Green.  On  the  south  side  of 
London;  5th,  between  Westminster  and 
Waterloo  Bridges;  6th,  in  the  open 
square  near  the  Obelisk;  7  th,  at  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  near  the  Kent  Road  ;  and  8th, 
between  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford. 
While  on  the  north-east  of  the  town,  a 
9th  would  be  needed  about  Stepney,  be¬ 
tween  the  Mile  End  and  Commercial 
Road  ;  and  a  10th  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town  of  Chelsea,  between  the  King’s  and 
Putney  Roads.” 

It  appears  by  an  extract  from  Stowe's 
London ,  that,  according  to  the  Fourth 
Act  of  Henry  VII.,  cap.  3.,  butchers, 
Carrying  on  this  part  of  their  trade  within 
the  city  of  London,  are  amenable  to  the 
fines  therein  imposed,  and  exercise  their 
trades  against  its  provisions. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  let¬ 
ters,  a  public  meeting  has  been  held  on 
the  question,  and  a  committee  formed, 
preparatory  to  its  being  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Hake- 
will  proposes  to  adopt  the  French  plan,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  estimate, 
arid  mode  of  employing  the  buildings  : 

“  The  average  quantity  of  ground  em¬ 
ployed  for  an  Abattoir,  is  about  six 
acres.  The  value  of  which,  if  freehold, 
will  be  (in  ground,  not  offering  any  par¬ 
ticular  advantages  to  builders,)  about 
£1,200.  This  space  would  give  accom¬ 
modation  to  fifty  slaughter-rooms,  a 
tripery  and  melting-house.  The  estimate 
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of  ~the  expense  of  the  buildings  and  the 
enclosure  of  the  same  by  a  wall,  is  about 
£20,000,  making  a  total  of  £21,200. 

To  give  an  adequate  return  for  such  an 
expenditure,  I  calculate — 

*  Fifty  slaughter-rooms,  at  £25. 


per  annum  . £1,250 

Tripery  .  100 

Melting-house  . 100 


£1,450 

As  friends  and  illustrators  of  public 
improvement,  we  are  bound  to  express  our 
conviction  of  the  general  practicability  of 
this  plan,  and  its  importance  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  metropolis.  Even  the  re¬ 
moval  of  that  focus  of  filth  and  nauseat¬ 
ing  odours,  Warwick  Lane,  would  be  no 
inconsiderable  amelioration  of  that  part  of 
the  city,  as  our  good  friends  of  Paternos¬ 
ter  Row  will  allow ;  but  the  grave  faculty 
of  physicians  seem  to  have  taken  the 
alarm  long  since,  for  they  have  removed 
their  sanctum  to  a  splendid  new  college, 
in  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  salubrious 
situations  of  the  metropolis ;  while  their 
dismal  old  temple  in  Warwick  Lane  is 
deserted.  Again:  what  is  less  inviting 
to  the  traveller,  than  the  entrance  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  Whitechapel,  or  through  the  efflu¬ 
via,  and  clamour  of  a  Smithfield-mar- 
ket-jr — what  a  contrast  between  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  North  Road,  and  the  steamy 
exhalations  of  hundreds  of  wearied  beasts, 
in  wet  weather  half  covered  with  mud  and 
filth,  and  in  summer  rendered  still  more 
offensive  by  oppressive  heat. 

We  should  add,  that  Mr.  Hakewill’s 
observations  are  accompanied  by  three 
engravings: — 1.  The  Bird’s  Eye  View. 
2.  Plan  of  the  same.  3,  Plan  and  Sec¬ 
tion  of  a  Slaughter- Room,  &c.,  and  that 
they  may  be  purchased  of  the  booksellers. 

*  The  regular  charge  at  a  slaughter-house  for 
dressing  and  hanging  an  animal,  where  the  office 
of  executioner  is  performed  by  the  butcher  him¬ 
self,  is  two  shillings  per  head.  As  very  few, 
ever,  of  the  minor  butchers,  consume  less  than 
four  beasts  per  week,  this  sum  is  nearly  paid  by 
them  at  present,  for  the  convenience  of  one 
branch  only  of  their  trade:  and  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  slaughter-room  would  accommo¬ 
date  two  butchers  carrying  on  trade  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  their  saving  is  evidently  very  considerable 
even  on  that  head. 

f  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Markets,  we  are 
happy  to  add,  shat  some  progress  is  about  to  be 
made  iu  the  improvement  of  Covent.  Garden  Mar¬ 
ket,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  will  be  presented 
to  Parliament  during  the  next  session. 


The  proverbs  of  several  nations  were 
much  studied  by  Bishop  Andrews,  and 
the  reason  he  gave  was,  because  by  them 
he  knew  the  minds  of  several  nations, 
which  is  a  brave  thing. — Selclen. 


LINES 

Written  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  arms,  accoutre¬ 
ments ,  tyc,  which  he  wore  at  Crecy ,  hang 
mouldering  above.  • 

l  For  the  Mirror.) 

Ye  are  dim  !  ye  are  dark  !  ye  relics  of  him 
Whose  glory  shall  never  grow  dark  or  dim. 

The  rust  is  gathered  on  helm  and  glaive 
Which  were  wont  in  unclouded  brightness  to 

wave, 

Flashing  your  sou!  stirring  radiance  fell — 

Where  is  that  splendour  unutterable  ? 

Glorious  and  high  was  the  trust  conferred 
On  the  shield,  that  mighty  heart  to  guard. 
Glorious  and  high  ! — but  this  buckler  seems 
Not  the  one  which  we  saw  in  our  sweet  day¬ 
dreams, 

’Tis  rifled  aud  stained,  not  by  blood  or  brand, 
This — is  not  meet  for  the  mighty  hand,” 

Is  this  that  one— like  a  beacon,  which  rose 
Where  like  hungriest  wolves  poured  the  ocean 
of  foes, 

Where  the  life-stream  gushed  out,  not  as  moun¬ 
tain  rill. 

But  as  rivers  that  rush  the  sea-depths  to  fill — 

To  point  out  the  spot  where  the  mighty  should 
fall. 

Is  this  that  one  which  shone  “  lord  above  all  ?” 

The  web  of  the  spider  in  calmness  may  clasp 
The  gauntlet  which  burned  in  the  warrior’s 
grasp, 

The  owl  may  take  up  her  lonely  night  seat 
In  the  vest,  where  a  conqueror’s  heart  should 
beat ! 

But  his  hand  is  not  raised,  bis  own  hawk  will  not 
spring 

With  “  fear  in  his  eye,  and  death  on  his  wing.” 

Relics  of  fame  !  ye  are  wasted  and  lone, 

As  your  master  wdio  sleeps  in  his  rest- place  of 
stone  ; 

But  we  turn  from  the  glittering  things  which  are 
near. 

With  a  sorrowful  eye,  yet  undimmed  w'ith  a 
tear, 

To  those  which  are  wanting  in  splendour  and 
shine, 

Save  the  halo  of  glcry  which  dwells  o’er  their 
shrine ! 

Lonely  and  wasted,  ye  tel!  yet  a  tale, 

To  crimson  the  cheek  that  in  sorrow  is  pale, 

Of  a  name  that  shal  die  not,  though  glimmering 
steel 

The  “  sharp  tooth  of  ages,”  all  aidless  may 
feel, 

Of  a  name  that  for  ever  a  watchword  shall  he. 
Whilst  bands  strike  unshrinking,  for  love, 
libei  ty  ! 

Relics  !  ye  tell  of  the  fame,  which  rests  not 
On  the  breath  of  a  legend  which  may  be  forgot : 
Not  of  burnt  cities,  and  kingdoms  undone, 
Where  the  many  but  bleed  for  the  gain  of  but 
/  one — 

But  of  the  knight  in  whose  “  fair  deeds  ”  may 
shine, 

Valour,  gentleness,  mercy,  in  union  divine  ! 

Thomas  M - a. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  THEA¬ 
TRES  COMPARED. 

Tros  Rutulusve  fnat,  nullo  oisrrimine  habeho, 

Viro.  yEn.  x.  108. 

Rululians,  Tro/aus,  are  the  same  to  me. 

Drvden. 

Notwithstanding  the  usual  vola¬ 
tility  and  the  natural  frivolity  of  the 
Parisians,  they  never  talk,*  nor  even 
whisper,  during  a  performance  ;  whereas 
John  Bull,  with  all  his  reputation  for 
closeness  and  gravity,  does  nothing  but 
talk  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  pity 
they  have  not  better  actors.  English 
actors,  a  French  audience,  and  such  dra¬ 
matic  authors  as  both  nations  boast, 
combined,  would  approach  very  near  the 
perfection  of  the  drama.  I  doubt  if  Miss 
Smithson  and  the  others  will  ever  have 
patience  to  play  before  their  boisterous 
countrymen  again  ;  the  superior  attention 
of  a  F  rench  audience  will  have  completely 
spoiled  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
tkeir  superior  acting  will  as  completely 
have  spoiled  them.  Sentinels,  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  at  the  English  theatres,  guard 
all  the  avenues,  and  preserve  order  in  the 
interior  as  well.  There  are  no  Mister 
Bond's  there.  This  is  all  very  well  for  a 
military  nation  like  France,  but  it  would 
not  do  here.  Uproarious  John  Bull 
would  not  relish  the  frown  of  a  musket 
inside  a  playhouse  ;  it  is  incompatible 
with  his  notions  of  civil  liberty. 

Whatever  superior  comfort  John  may 
have  at  his  fire-side,  the  French  have 
certainly  more  of  it  at  a  theatre.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  pully-hauling  of  our  raga¬ 
muffin  mobs,  the  visiters  who  await  the 
opening  of  the  doors  are  arranged  regu¬ 
larly  in  files  of  two  or  thiee  abreast ;  and, 
although  the  crowrd  consists  probably  of 
hundreds,  no  pressure  or  inconvenience  is 
felt,  and  every  person  is  quietly  and 
gently  admitted  in  his  turn.  There  are 
equally  excellent  arrangements  for  leaving 
the  theatre,  when  not  the  smallest  confu¬ 
sion  or  uproar  takes  place.  Their  the¬ 
atres  are  less  profusely  decorated  than 
ours  ;  but  their  mode  of  lighting  them 
has  some  resemblance  to  ours.  An  enor¬ 
mous  chandelier,  or  rather  a  double  row 
of  Argand  lamps,  is  suspended  from  the 
centre,  which  diffuses  a  gentle  and  agree¬ 
able  light  through  the  whole  house.  La¬ 
dies  are  not,  as  with  us,  admitted  into 
the  pit,  except  at  some  of  the  minor 
theatres  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  their  pit  is 

*  Nor  will  ihey  permit  others.  1  remember  I 
was  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  du  Vaudeville,  aside 
a  Parisian  bour^eoise,  as  intensely  fixed  all  the 
while  on  the  stage,  as  a  culprit  on  the  judae  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  I  happened  to  whisper  a  remark 
once  or  tw  ice  to  my  i'riead,  when  she  tapped  me 
with  her  fan:  “Monsieur,  «yez  la  complaisance 
de  vous  taire.  Vous  ne  vOyez  pos  ce  qui  se  fait 
la  has  ?” 


cheaper  than  the  gallery.  Again,  when 

“  Sentiments  trapping  all,  huzzaing,  clapping 
all, 

Show  how  much  sap  in  all  heads  in  the  house  ; 

when,  so  often  injudiciously,  an  English 
audience  clap  an  actor  during  his  speech, 
the  business  must  be  suspended  and  all 
effect  annihilated,  by  his  stopping  very 
graciously  to  acknowledge  their  fa¬ 
vours  !-f-  *4  They  order  these  thin gs  better 
in  France  a  French  actor  never  sacri¬ 
fices  his  author  to  any  such  personal  non¬ 
sense.  After  the  successful  performance 
of  a  new  piece,  the  name  of  the  author  is 
loudly  demanded,  and  his  appearance  on 
the  stage  required.  The  moment  he  is 
seen,  the  house  rings  with  acclamation  ; 
he  replies  with  a  few  humble  conges  and 
retires.  I  think  we  might  very  well  adopt 
this  custom  ourselves,  as  also  their  man¬ 
ner  of  remunerating  the  authors  of  suc¬ 
cessful  pieces,  which  appears  to  me  infi¬ 
nitely  more  judicious  than  Our  own. 
They  are  allowed  a  certain  share  of  the 
profits  during  life,  and  the  benefit  de¬ 
scends  to  their  families  for  ten  years  after 
their  decease ;  which  regulation  extends 

through  every  theatre  in  France _ And 

here  I  wmuld  notice  that  curious  anomaly  : 
the  French,  a  decidedly  more  dramatic 
people,  do  yet,  compared  with  us,  consider 
players  a  degraded  class  of  individuals, 
and  actually  refuse  them  Christian  burial ! 

I  would  also  advert  to  a  disgusting 
practice,  prevalent  among  them,  of  spit¬ 
ting  during  the  performance.'  At  the 
Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  a  dashing  young  lover  turn  aside  from 
his  mistress  whom  he  was  apostrophizing 
very  ardently,  to — weep? — no,  gentle 
reader, — to  spit  on  the  floor  !  So  much 
for  the  purity  of  the  French  44  boards  !n 

But  the  most  curious  dramatic  discre¬ 
pancy  between  the  French  and  English, 
is  their  variorum  readings  of  the  sixth 
commandment ;  they  are  not  wider  in 
their  constructions  of  the  fourth.  44  Among 
all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  terror, ” 
says  Addison,  41  there  is  none  so  absurd 
and  barbarous,  and  which  exposes  us 
more  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our 
neighbours,  than  the  dreadful  butcher¬ 
ing  of  one  another,  which  is  very  fre¬ 
quent  upon  the  English  stage.  To  de¬ 
light  in  seeing  men  stabbed,  poisoned,  or 
racked,  is  certainly  a  sign  of  a  cruel 
temper :  and  as  this  is  often  practised 
before  the  British  audience,  several  French 

t  It  may  be  trulv  said,  with  Cicero,  "  dum 
tacent  clamant,”  their  silence  is  the  best  ap¬ 
plause.  The  mieuse  and  breathless  attention, 
which  proves  the  illusion  produced  by  a  clever 
actor  is  complete;  that  is  the  best  and  least 
equivocal  criterion  of  excellence,  and  (bis  ex¬ 
pressive  silence  should  be  the  only  applause 
permitted ,  till  the  play  be  over.  I  speak  of 
tragedy. 
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crfticg,  who  think  these  are  grateful  spec¬ 
tacles  to  us,  take  occasion  from  them  to 
represent  us  a  people  that  delight  in 
blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd  to  see  our 
stage  strewed  with  carcasses  in  the  last 
scenes  of  a  tragedy  ;  and  to  observe  in 
the  wardrobe  of  the  playhouse  several 
daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls  for  pri¬ 
son,  and  many  other  instruments  of  death. 
Murders  and  executions  are  always  trans¬ 
acted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French 
theatre ;  which,  in  general,  is  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civil¬ 
ized  people ;  but,  as  there  are  no  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it 
leads  them  into  absurdities  almost  as 
ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under 
our  present  censure.”  Steele  has  said, 
in  the  Taller ;  “  Rapin  observes,  that 
the  English  theatre  very  much  de¬ 
lights  in  bloodshed,  which  he  likewise 
represents  as  an  indication  of  our  tem¬ 
pers.  *  *  The  truth  of  it  is,  this  po¬ 
liteness  of  the  English  stage,  in  regard  to 
decorum,  is  very  extraordinary.  *  *  * 

We  act  murders  to  show  our  intrepidity, 
and  adulteries  to  show  our  gallantry.  I 
would  not  have  it  thought,  that  there  is 
just  ground  for  those  consequences  which 
our  enemies  draw  against  us  from  these 
practices.”  Who  would  have  it  thought  ? 
To  prove,  however,  that  the  French  do 
still  retain  this  notion,  and  to  prove  the 
silliness  of  the  notion,  I  shall  quote  from 
a  recent  Paris  letter,  in  the  Lit.  Gass,  of 
Oot.  6.  u  The  English  theatre  continues 
to  draw  crowded  houses.  On  Thursday 
evening  Mr.  Kemble  appeared  in  Othello, 
and  the  theatre  was  honoured  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri.  His 
acting  was  very  fine,  and  produced  rap¬ 
turous  applause,  except  in  the  smothering 
scene,  when  hisses  and  groans,  both  loud 
and  deep,  marked  the  decided  disappro¬ 
bation  of  committing  murder  on  the  stage. 
Our  neighbours  are  so  very,  very  refined, 
and  of  such  delicate  nerves,  that  the  bare 
idea  of  a  murder,  execution,  or  assassina¬ 
tion  is  insupportable  ; — so  that  Horatius 
in  Corneille’s  tragedy,  when  he  kills  his 
sister,  runs  after  her  and  murders  her  in 
the  side  scenes  ;*  groans,  shrieks,  and 
cries  en  coulisses  (behind  the  scenes)  are 
allowable ;  but  the  public  must  not  see 
the  bloody  deed.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  this  mawkish  sensibility  ?  The  same 
public  which  in  the  morning  would  crowd 
in  thousands  to  see  an  execution,  would 
in  the  evening  cry  out  shame  on  a  sham 
representation  of  it  on  the  stage  !”  How 
consistently  they  must  have  insisted  on 
this  dramatic  dogma  daring  the  revolu- 

*  This  is  the  precise  absurdity  mentioned  by 
Addison,,  who  calls  it,  “murdering  in  cold 
blood.” 


tion  !  How  very  delicately  nerv’d  must 
they  be  who  could  enact  such  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  How  very  sensitive  they,  who, 
during  its  roost  bloody  periods,  and  after 
daily  spectacles  of  bloodshed  at  their  very 
doors,  could  attend  theatres  at  all,  as  we 
have  seen  they  heartlessly  did  every  night 
of  their  lives  !  !  So  much  for  their  con¬ 
sistency  !  One  other  instance  of  their 
absurdity ,  and  the  curtain  shall  drop. 
41  The  French  have  such  an  aversion  to- 
any  of  their  dramatis  personae  dying  on 
the  stage,  that  in  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  Artabanes  falls  lifeless  in  the  arms 
of  the  attendants,  he  generally  gives  a 
little  kick  with  his  foot,  as  the  curtain 
drops,  to  show  that  he  has  not  violated 
the  rules,  by  dying  on  the  stage  /” 

We  have  seen  the  French  and  English 
theatres  are  at  present  very  differently 
organized  ;  but  this  will  not  long  be  the 
case.  The  remarkable  dramatic  union 
now  in  progress  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  will  certainly  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  each  other’s  dramatic  excellencies. 

WlLLIAM  P. 


LINES  TO  TEE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
LAMENTED  KIESEWETTER. 

(for  the  Mirror.) 

When  splendid  talent  and  acknowledged  worth 
Are  called  too  eagerly  to  unpitying  earth  ; 

And  modest  genius,  in  his  brightest  bloom. 

Is  summoned  to  the  drear  and  rayless  tomb. 
When  generous  ardour,  and  a  stainless  mind. 
With  manly  truth  and  energy  combin’d, 

Become  to  death’s  unsparing  baud  a  prey, 

And  pass  for  erer  from  this  world  away — 

’Tis  meet  the  feeling  bosom  should  deplore. 

And  sigh  that  so  much  merit  is  no  more : 

This  is  a  testimony  which  we  all  owe, 

Gf  just  regret  and  honourable  woe. 

Which  every  noble  spirit  should  command. 

Of  whate’er  age,  or  of  w  hatever  land. 

And  shall  that  well-earn’d  honour  not  be  paid 
To  poor  lamented  Kiesewetter's  shade  ? 

Whose  master-hand  could  lull  deep-pang’d  dis¬ 
tress. 

In  momentary  sweet  forgetfulness  : 

Dispel  the  tear  that  dimrn’d  misfortune’s  eye. 
And  into  balmy  smiles  transform  her  sigh ; 
Waken  to  joyous  mirth  each  troubled  mien. 

Till  naught  but  gladdening  merriment  was  seen  , 
Then  with  his  matchless  touch  produce  a  strain 
That  wrapt  the  soul  in  mournful  mood  again. 
Cannot  the  thought  of  such  a  man  inspire 
One  bard  of  fame  to  strike  his  laurell’d  lyre. 

And  render  to  his  honour’d  memory 
A  single  note  of  grateful  sympathy? 

Is  there  not  one,  of  all  the  tuneful  throng. 

To  give  the  earnest  of  a  farewell  song? 

Not  one,  who,  to  departed  genius  just. 

Will  add  a  trophy  to  his  cypress’d  bust. 

And  bless  the  humble  grave  with  generous 
breast, 

Where  unassuming  virtue  takes  her  rest  ? 

Why  are  ye  mute,  ye  sons  of  poesy, 

With  such  a  theme  for  heartfelt  minstrelsy ! 
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Hut  tho’  no  polish’d  soul  uplifting  verse, 
bounds  forth  to  consecrate  thy  solemn  hearse  ; 
My  simple  muse,  far  lowliest  of  the  low. 

An  unaffected  tribute  shall  bestow, 

And  dwell  with  fond  emotion  and  regret, 

On  thee  my  friend  whom  she  can  ne’er  forget; 
And  though  no  pompous  urn  or  marble  grace 
Thy  last  sad  solitary  resting  place. 

Yet  to  the  sacred  spot  shall  friendship  hie. 

And  thereon  gazing  with  a  plaintive  eye. 

Let  fall  a  tear-drop  o’er  the  narrow  cell, 

Where  one  reposes  whom  she  lov’d  so  well. 

And  give  an  offering  of  sincere  respect, 

Which,  sainted  spirit,  thou  wilt  not  reject. 

J.  E.  S. 

These  lines,  which  are  highly  honour¬ 
able  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  have  been 
handed  to  us  by  a  respectable  correspon¬ 
dent,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  public  to  the  condition  of 
Kiesewetter’s  widow,  who,  we  regret  to 
hear,  is  left  in  untoward  circumstances, 
with  eight  or  nine  children,  in  Germany. 
We  know  Kiesewetter  to  have  been  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  he  bore  this  cha¬ 
racter  among  the  members  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  who,  in  testimony  of  their  respect 
for^him,  have  arranged  a  concert  for  the 
18th  instant,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow 
and  orphans.  Subjoined  is  a  biographi¬ 
cal  memorandum  of  the  deceased,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  violinists  of  the  age. 

Christoph  Gottfried  Kiesewetter,  born 
at  Anspach,  in  the  year  1777?  was  the 
son  of  Johann  Frederick  Kiesewetter, 
first  violin  at  [the  Royal  Chapel  of  An¬ 
spach,  and  one  of  the  best  performers 
of  the  school  of  Beuda.  C.  G.  Kiese¬ 
wetter  had,  since  the  winter  of  1821, 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  England,  where 
he  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  con¬ 
certo  and  solo  playing.  A  competent 
judge  of  the  science  has  observed,  that 
“  Kiesewetter  was  on  the  violin,  what 
Munden  was  in  comedy;  like  hirn,  he 
could  either  raise  a  smile  by  his  comic 
skips  and  eccentric  roulement ,  or  move 
the  heart  by  his  touches  of  exquisite 
feeling.”  His  first  performance  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
where  his  success  was  complete.  He  was 
the^first  who  introduced  the  compositions 
of  the  celebrated  Mayseder  into  this 
country.  In  the  season  of  1824,  he  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Spiritual  and  other  con¬ 
certs  in  London.  Kiesewetter  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  late  Leicester  Music  Meet¬ 
ing,  where  he  played  once.  He  was  also 
engaged  at  Norwich,  but  the  committee 
would  not  suffer  him  to  perform,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  indisposition  under  which 
he  was  labouring.  Mr.  Oury,  leader  of 
the  ballets  at  the  Opera  House,  was  for¬ 
tunately  with  him.  From  that  gentleman 


lie  received  every  attention.  Mr.  Oury 
brought  him  to  London,  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  23rd  of  September,  1827,  and 
never  left  him  till  he  breathed  his  last, 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  Friday. 

^ncchotical  portraits. 

LORD  BYRON. 

HIS  BOOKS. 

(From  u  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his 
Contemporaries ,  by  Leigh  Hunt.) 

Lord  Byron’s  collection  of  books  was 
poor,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  new  ones. 
I  remember  little  among  them  but  the 
English  works  published  at  Basle  (Karnes, 
Robertson,  Watson’s  History  of  Philip 
II.,  &c.)  and  new  ones  occasionally  sent 
him  from  England.  He  was  anxious  to 
show  you  that  he  possessed  no  Shakspeare 
and  Milton ;  u  because,”  he  said,  4‘  he 
had  been  accused  of  borrowing  from 
them  !”  He  affected  to  doubt  whether 
Shakspeare  was  so  great  a  genius  as  he 
has  been  taken  for,  and  whether  fashion 
had  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  an  ex¬ 
travagance,  of  which  none  but  a  patrician 
author  could  have  been  guilty.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  greater  committal  of 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  this  notion  than 
he  supposed  ;  and,  perhaps,  circumstan¬ 
ces  had  really  disenabled  him  from 
having  the  proper  idea  of  Shakspeare, 
though  it  could  not  have  fallen  so  short 
of  the  truth  as  he  pretended.  Spenser 
he  could  not  read  ;  at  least  he  said  so. 
All  the  gusto  of  that  most  poetical  of 
poets  went  with  him  for  nothing.  I  lent 
him  a  volume  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  he 
said  he  would  try  to  like  it.  Next  day  he 
brought  it  to  my  study  window  and  said, 
“  Here,  Hunt,  here  is  your  Spenser.  I 
cannot  see  any  thing  in  him  and  he 
seemed  anxious  that  I  should  take  it  out 
of  his  hands,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being 
accused  of  copying  so  poor  a  writer.  That 
he  saw  nothing  in  Spenser  is  not  very 
likely  ;  but  I  really  do  not  think  that 
he  saw  much.  Spenser  was  too  much  out 
of  the  world,  and  he  too  much  in  it.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  persuade 
him  that  Sandys’s  Ovid  was  better  than 
Addison’s  and  Croxall’s.  He  wanted 
faith  in  the  interior  of  poetry,  to  relish 
it,  unpruned  and  unpopular.  Besides,  he 
himself  was  to  be  mixed  up  somehow 
with  every  thing,  whether  to  approve  it 
or  disapprove.  When  he  found  Sandys’s 
Ovid  among  my  books,  Im  said,  u  God  ! 
what  an  unpleasant  recollection  I  have  of 
this  book  !  I  met  with  it  on  my  wedding- 
day  ;  I  read  it  while  I  was  waiting  to  go 
to  church.”  Sandys,  who  is  any  thing 
but  an  anti-bridal  poet,  was  thcncefor- 
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ward  to  be  nobody  but  an  old  fellow  who 
had  given  him  an  unpleasant  sensation. 
The  only  great  writer  of  past  times  whom 
he  read  with  avowed  satisfaction,  was 
Montaigne,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  an 
article  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
In  the  same  article  may  be  seen  the  rea¬ 
sons  why,  and  the  passages  that  he  mark¬ 
ed  in  that  author.  Franklin  he  liked. 
He  respected  him  for  his  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  power;  and  would  have  stood 
in  awe,  had  he  known  him,  of  the  refined 
worldliness  of  his  character,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  gave  him.  Franklin’s  works 
and  Walter  Scott’s  were  among  his  favou¬ 
rite  reading.  His  liking  for  such  of  the 
modern  authors  as  he  preferred  in  general, 
was  not  founded  in  a  compliment  to  them  ; 
but  Walter  Scott,  with  his  novels, ,  his 
fashionable  repute,  and  his  ill-opinion  of 
the  world  whom  he  fell  in  with,  enabled 
him  to  enter  heartily  into  his  merits,  and 
he  read  him  over  and  over  again  with 
unaffected  delight.  Sir  W alter  was  his 
correspondent,  and  appears  to  have  re¬ 
turned  the  regard  ;  though,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber,  the  dedication  of  “  The  Mystery,” 
frightened  him.  They  did  not  hold  each 
other  in  the  less  estimation,  the  one  for 
being  a  lord  and  the  other  a  lover  of 
lords  ;  neither  did  Sir  Walter’s  connexion 
with  the  calumniating  press  of  Edinburgh 
at  all  shock  his  noble  friend.  It  added 
rather  u  a  fearful  joy”  to  his  esteem  ; 
carrying  with  it  a  look  of  something 
“  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute at  the 
same  time,  more  resolute  than  bold,  and 
more  death-dealing  than  either  ;  a  sort  of 
available  other-man’s  weapon,  which  in¬ 
creased  the  sum  of  his  power,  and  was 
a  set-off  against  his  character  for  virtue. 

His  favourite  reading  was  history  and 
travels.  I  think  1  am  correct  in  saying 
that  his  favourite  authors  were  Bayle  and 
Gibbon.  Gibbon  was  altogether  a  writer 
calculated  to  please  him.  There  was  a 
show  in  him,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tone 
of  the  world,  a  self-complacency  and  a 
sarcasm,  a  love  of  things  aristocratical, 
with  a  tendency  to  be  liberal  on  other 
points  of  opinion,  and  to  crown  all,  a 
splendid  success  in  authorship,  and  a 
high  and  piquant  character  with  the  fa¬ 
shionable  world,  which  formed  a  strong 
sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  his  noble 
reader.  Then,  in  his  private  life,  Gib¬ 
bon  was  a  voluptuous  recluse ;  he  had 
given  celebrity  to  a  foreign  residence, 
possessed  a  due  sense  of  the  merits  of 
wealth  as  well  a»  rank ;  and  last,  per¬ 
haps  not  least,  was  no  speaker  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  I  may  add,  that  the  elaborate 
style  of  his  writing  pleased  the  lover  of 
the  artificial  in  poetry,  while  the  cynical 
turn  of  his  satire  amused  the  genius  of 


Don  Juan.  And  finally,  his  learning 
and  research  supplied  the  indolent  man  oi 
letters  with  the  information  which  he  had 
left  at  school. 

AS  A  TAgLE  COMPANION-. 

It  is  a  credit  to  my  noble  acquaintance, 
that  he  was  by  far  the  pleasantest  when 
he  had  got  wine  in  his  head.  The 
only  time  I  invited  myself  to  dine  with 
him,  I  told  him  I  did  it  on  that  account, 
and  that  I  meant  to  push  the  bottle  so, 
that  he  should  intoxicate  me  with  his 
good  company.  He  said  he  would  have 
a  set-to  ;  but  he  never  did  it.  I  believe 
he  was  afraid.  It  was  a  little  before  he 
left  Italy ;  and  there  was  a  point  in  con¬ 
test  between  us  (not  regarding  myself) 
which  he  thought  perhaps  I  should  per¬ 
suade  him  to  give  up.  When  in  his 
cups,  which  was  not  often,  nor  immoder¬ 
ately,  he  was  inclined  to  be  tender  ;  but 
not  weakly  so,  nor  lachrymose.  I  know 
not  how  it  might  have  been  with  every¬ 
body,  but  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
being  excited  to  his  very  best  feelings  ; 
and  when  I  rose  late  to  go  away,  he 
would  hold  me  down,  and  say  with  a  look 
of  entreaty,  u  Not  yet.”  Then  it  was 
that  I  seemed  to  talk  with  the  proper 
natural  Byron  as  he  ought  to  have  been  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  sacrifice  I  could  not 
have  made  to  keep  him  in  that  temper, 
and  see  his  friends  love  him  as  much  as 
the  world  admired.  Next  morning  it 
was  all  gone.  His  intimacy  with  the 
worst  part  of  mankind  had  got  him  again 
in  its  chilling  crust ;  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  to  despair  and  joke. 

HIS  SUPERSTITION. 

His  superstition  was  remarkable.  I  do 
not  mean  in  the  ordinary  sense,  because 
it  was  superstition,  but  because  it  was 
petty  and  old-womanish.  He  believed 
in  the  ill-luck  of  Fridays,  and  was  serL, 
ously  disconcerted  if  any  thing  was  to  be 
done  on  that  frightful  day  of  the  week. 
Had  he  been  a  Roman,  he  would  have 
startled  at  crows,  while  he  made  a  jest  of 
augurs.  He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  some¬ 
body’s  meeting  him,  while  in  Italy,  in 
St.  James’s-street.  The  least  and  most 
childish  of  superstitions  may,  it  is  true, 
find  subtle  corners  of  warrant  in  the  great¬ 
est  minds  ;  but  as  the  highest  pictures  in 
Lord  Byron's  poetry  were  imitations,  so 
in  the  smallest  of  his  personal  supersti¬ 
tions  he  was  maintained  by  something 
not  his  owm.  His  turn  of  mind  was  ma¬ 
terial  egotism,  and  some  remarkable  ex¬ 
periences  had  given  it  a  compulsory  twist 
the  other  way  ;  but  it  never  grew  kindly 
or  loftily  in  that  quarter.  Hence  his 
taking  refuge  from  uneasy  thoughts,  in 
sarcasm,  and  trifling,  and  notoriety. 
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What  theTe  is  of  a  good-natured  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Don  Juan ,  was  not  foreign  to  his 
wishes  ;  but  it  was  the  commonplace  of 
the  age,  repeated  with  an  air  of  discovery 
by  the  noble  lord,  and  as  ready  to  be 
thrown  in  the  teeth  of  those  from  whom 
he  took  it,  provided  anybody  laughed  at 
them.  His  soul  might  well  have  been 
met  in  St.  James’s-street,  for  in  the  re¬ 
motest  of  his  poetical  solitudes  it  was 
there.  As  to  those  who  attribute  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  men  of  letters  to  infidelity, 
and  then  object  to  it  for  being  inconsis¬ 
tent,  because  it  is  credulous,  there  is  no 
greater  inconsistency  than  their  own  ;  for 
as  it  is  the  very  essence  of  infidelity  to 
doubt,  so  according  to  the  nature  it  in¬ 
habits,  it  may  as  well  doubt  whether  such 
and  such  things  do  not  exist,  as  whether 
they  do;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
lief  in  particular  dogmas,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  tie,  is  precluded  from  this 
uncertainty,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of 
being  more  foolishly  certain. 

To  explain  myself  very  freely,  I  look 
upon  Lord  Byron  as  an  excessive  instance 
of  what  we  see  in  hundreds  of  cases  every 
day ;  namely,  of  the  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  parentage  that  ought  never 
to  have  existed — of  the  perverse  and  in- 
discordant  humours  of  those  who  were 
the  authors  of  his  being.  His  father  was 
a  rake  of  the  wildest  description  ;  his 
mother  a  violent  woman,  very  unfit  to 
improve  the  offspring  of  such  a  person. 
Bhe  would  vent  her  spleen  by  loading  her 
child  with  reproaches  ;  and  add,  by  way 
of  securing  their  bad  effect,  that  he  would 
be  as  great  a  reprobate  as  his  father.  Thus 
did  his  parents  embitter  his  nature  ;  thus 
they  embittered  his  memory  of  them,  con¬ 
tradicted  his  beauty  with  deformity,  and 
completed  the  mischances  of  his  existence. 
Perhaps  both  of  them  had  a  goodness  at 
heart,  which  had  been  equally  perplexed. 
It  is  not  that  individuals  are  to  blame,  or 
that  human  nature  is  bad  ;  but  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  yet  made  it  wise  enough. 
Animal  beauty  they  had,  at  least  a  sense 
of.  In  this  our  poet  was  conceived  ;  but 
contradiction  of  all  sorts  was  superadded, 
and  he  was  born  handsome,  wilful,  and 
lame.  A  happy  childhood  might  have 
corrected  his  evil  tendencies ;  but  he 
had  it  not;  and  the  upshot  was,  that 
he  spent  an  uneasy,  over-excited  life,  and 
that  society  have  got  an  amusing  book 
or  two  by  his  misfortunes.  The  books 
may  even  help  to  counteract  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  such  a  misfortune  ;  and  so  far  it 
may  be  better  for  society  that  he  lived. 
But  this  is  a  rare  case.  Thousands  of 
such  mistakes  are  round  about  us,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  them  but  complaint 
and  unhappiness. 


THE  IRISH  BAR. 

Lord  Avokmore  was  subject  to  per¬ 
petual  fits  of  absence,  and  was  frequently 
insensible  to  the  conversation  that  was 
going  on.  He  was  once  wrapped  in  one 
of  his  wonted  reveries  ;  and,  not  hearing 
one  syllable  of  what  was  passing,  (it  was  at 
a  large  professional  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
Bushe),  Curran,  who  was  sitting  next  to 
his  lordship,  having  been  called  on  for  a 
toast,  gave  “  All  our  absent  friends,” 
patting,  at  the  same  time,  Lord  Avon- 
more  on  the  shoulder,  and  telling  him 
that  they  had  just  drunk  his  health. 
Quite  unconscious  of  anything  that  had 
baen  said  for  the  last  hour,  and  taking 
the  intimation  as  a  serious  one,  Avon- 
more  rose,  and  apologizing  for  his  inat¬ 
tention,  returned  thanks  to  the  company 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  by 
drinking  his  health. 

There  was  a  curious  character,  a  Ser¬ 
geant  Kelly,  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was, 
in  his  day,  a  man  of  celebrity.  Curran 
gave  us  some  odd  sketches  of  him.  The 
most  whimsical  peculiarity,  however,  of 
this  gentleman,  and  which,  as  Curran 
described  it,  edited  a  general  grin,  was 
an  inveterate  habit  of  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions  directly  at  variance  with  his  pre¬ 
mises.  He  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Counsellor  Therefore.  Curran  said  that 
he  was  a  perfect  human  personification 
of  a  non  sequitur.  For  instance,  meet¬ 
ing  Curran  one  Sunday  near  St.  Patrick’s, 
he  said  to  him,  41  The  Archbishop  gave 
us  an  excellent  discourse  this  morning. 
It  was  well  written  and  well  delivered  ; 
therefore ,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  being 
at  the  Four  Courts  to-morrow  at  ten.” 
At  another  time,  observing  to  a  person 
whom  he  met  in  the  street,  44  What  a 
delightful  morning  this  is  for  walking  !” 
he  finished  his  remark  on  the  weather, 
by  saying,  44  therefore,  I  will  go  home  as 
soon  as  l  can,  and  stir  out  no  more  the 
whole  day.” 

His  speeches  in  Court  were  intermin¬ 
able,  and  his  therefore s  kept  him  going 
on,  though  every  one  thought  that  he 
had  done.  The  whole  Court  was  in  a 
titter  when  the  Sergeant  came  out  with 
them,  whilst  he  himself  was  quite  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  cause  of  it. 

44  This  is  so  clear  a  point,  gentlemen,” 
he  would  tell  the  jury,  44  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  felt  it  to  be  so  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  1  stated  it.  1  should  pay  your 
understandings  but  a  poor  compliment  to 
dwell  on  it  for  a  minute  ;  therefore ,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  explain  it  to  you  as 
minutely  as  possible.’-’  Into  such  ab¬ 
surdities  did  his  favourite  44  therefore” 
betray  him _ Clubs  of  Londm. 
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DOMESTIC  INVENTIONS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Soap ,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt,  sope, 
Is  according  to  Barclay  derived  from  the 
Saxon  sape;  and  although  this  useful 
article  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  the 
manufacture  of  it  in  this  country  is  com¬ 
paratively  but  of  recent  date.  As  the 
first  soap-boiling  house  erected  in  London 
was  about  the  year  1050,  when  John 
Lambe,  dwelling  in  Grass  (Gracechurch) 
Street,  set  up  one  for  the  making  of  that 
article,  previous  to  which  period,  Mr. 
Pendant  says,  that  London  was  usually 
served  with  soap  called  castle  (Castile) 
soap,  and  some  other  kinds  usually  im¬ 
ported  from  beyond  seas  in  hard  cakes ; 
inferior  sorts,  viz.  gray,  speckled  with 
white,  usually  charged  a  penny  per  pound, 
and  black  soap  at  a  halfpenny,  were 
chiefly  brought  from  Bristow  (Bristol). 

Baking. — The  origin  of  baking  bread 
as  a  trade  is  involved  in  much  doubt :  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  practised 
in  the  east — so  passed  from  thence  to 
Greece,  and  was  finally  introduced  to 
Rome  about  583.  Prr  ious  to  1443, 
there  were  no  bakers’  shops  in  London  ; 
before  that  date  the  inhabitants  of  Strat¬ 
ford  were  bakers  for  the  whole  city  j  they 
sold  their  bread  every  day  except  on 
Sundays  and  great  festivals,  which  was 
brought  in  carts  ;  and  they  were  ordered 
to  stand — three  in  Cheapside,  two  in 
Cornhill,  and  one  in  Gracechurch-street. 
— The  Stratford  baking  finally  ceased  in 
15(58. — In  the  year  1512,  there  being  a 
great  scarcity,  the  Stratford  bakers  were 
severely  handled  by  the  famishing  popu¬ 
lace — In  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI.  the 
citizens  purchased  the  ancient  fabric  called 
Leadenhall,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Simon  Eye,  it  was  converted  into  a 
public  granary. 

Bellows. — The  first  idea  of  this  well- 
known  utensil  was  probably  suggested  by 
a  hollow  reed.  —  Beckman’s  Inventions 
inform  us,  that  bellows  were  used  by 
the  Greeks,  and  almost  a  fac-simile  of 
their  modern  shape  has  been  found  upon 
a  Roman  lamp.  Some  authors,  however, 
refer  their  invention  to  the  Germans  about 
the  fifth  century  ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  as¬ 
cribes  their  origin  to  the  Wallachian 
bellows,  which  were  made  by  fixing  a 
round  pipe  to  the  the  skin  of  an  animals’ 
neck,  and  fastening  two  wooden  handles 
to  the  place  of  the  feet _ In  several  an¬ 

tique  vases,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious,  may  be  seen 
some  bellows  of  a  singular  form,  accom¬ 
panying  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops,— In 


the  12th  century  there  was  an  officer  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  royal  kitchens  called  the 
bellows  blower,  whose  duty  was  not  only 
to  take  charge  of  the  fires,  &c.,  but  also 
to  see  that  his  majesty’s  soup  was  neither 
burnt  nor  smoked  in  the  preparation. 

Dutch  ( or  portable )  Ovens  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  classical  antiquity.  In  the 
tenth  century  they  were  usually  made  of 
pottery  ware. — Dr.  Pegge,  the  antiqua¬ 
rian,  conjectures,  that  the  curfew  was  also 
a  contrivance  for  baking  bread  or  other 
things,  as  well  as  covering  the  fire  at 
night. 

Snuffers ,  are  decidedly  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  being  often  mentioned  in  holy 
writ,  under  the  levitical  ordinances.  They 
were  also  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  Montfautjon  has  given  us  a 
print  of  some  lamp-tweezers,  somewhat 
resembling  a  tuning-fork  in  shape,  with 
a  long  ornamented  handle ;  this  idea  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  candel-twiest. 
Snuffers  are  not,  however,  of  much  anti¬ 
quity  in  this  country,  for  in  the  Rev. 
John  Nichols’s  progresses  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  he  speaks  (as  a  great  curiosity) 
of  her  having  u  two  pair  of  small  snuffers 
silver  gilt.” 

Milk  Pails ,  were  among  the  Romans 
usually  made  of  copper,  something  like 
our  modern  stewpans,  only  broader  and 
much  deeper.  The  Anglo-Saxons  termed 
this  utensil  cesten ,  or  mile-feel ,  and  with 
them  was  usually  carried  between  two 
persons,  a  pole  or  stick  being  thrust 
through  the  two  handles. 

Sea  Coal  was  first  brought  into  use  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,,  prin¬ 
cipally  among  the  brewers  and  dyers. 
Great  complaints,  however,  at  first  ex¬ 
isted  against  the  “  crying  nuisance,”  until 
after  several  proclamations  forbidding  the 
use  of  coals,  a  tax  was  laid  upon  them, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  revenue,  together 
with  their  superior  utility,  at  length  si¬ 
lenced  all  objections. 

Sash  Windows  first  began  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  room  of  casements  under  the 
early  part  of  Charles  I.,  although  they 
were  by  no  means  general  until  the  latter 
part  of  Queen  Anne.  They  were  origin¬ 
ally  very  massy,  and  the  joints  left  in 
square  pieces  to  contribute,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  strength,  with  a  reduction  of 
perhaps  at  least  one  half  the  light.  What 
a  contrast  those  are  to  the  truly  elegant 
apd  light  sashes  of  modern  date ;  some  of 
which  are  so  extremely  fine,  as  to  make 
the  whole  window  itself,  at  a  distance, 
resemble  one  piece  of  glass.  Jacobus. 
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Cf)e  (tJofttempovavp  Baabcllcr. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  LATE  MISSION  TO  AVA. 

(  Concluded  from  page  31.^ 

On  landing  we  were  received  with  cere¬ 
monious  politeness  by  a  Wungyi  and 
Atwenwun,  the  two  highest  classes  of 
officers  under  the  Burmese  government. 
These  were  the  individuals  who  had  ne- 
^ociated  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Yandabu. 
The  politeness  which  dictated  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  two  individuals  was  obvious. 

Our  audience,  under  various  pretexts, 
was  put  off  from  day  to  day  until  the  21st 
of  October.  In  the  meanwhile  we  were 
treated  with  attention.  The  expenses  of 
the  whole  mission  were  paid,  and  we  were 
put  under  no  other  constraint  than  that 
of  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  walls  of 
the  town,  a  liberty  which  would  have  been 
contrary  to  established  etiquette.  Mean¬ 
while  the  negociation  had  commenced,  and 
on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  we  were  pre¬ 
sent,  by  special  invitation,  at  the  annual 
display  of  boat-races,  which  take  place 
yearly  when  the  waters  of  the  Irawadi 
begin  to  fall.  The  king  and  queen,  with 
the  princes  and  nobility,  were  all  present. 
The  splendour  of  this  pageant  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  expectation,  and  would  have 
made  a  figure  in  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments ,  as  one  of  the  good  things 
got  up  by  virtue  of  Aladdin’s  lamp. 

The  period  chosen  for  our  presentation 
was  that  of  one  of  the  annual  festivals, 
when  the  tributaries,  princes,  and  nobility 
offer  presents  to  his  majesty,  and  their 
wives  to  the  queen. 

Boats  were  sent  for  our  accommodation, 
and  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  we 
reached  the  front  of  the  palace.  An  ele¬ 
phant  was  appropriated  to  each  of  the 
.English  gentlemen,  and  the  procession 
moved  on  until  arriving  at  the  Kingdau, 
or  Hall  of  Justice,  which  is  to  the  east 
side  of  the  palace,  where  we  were  detained 
for  nearly  three  hours,  to  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  Burmese  court,  but 
above  all,  to  afford  the  court  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  displaying  it. 

At  that  place  the  whole  court,  with  the 
exception  of  his  majesty,  passed  in  review 
before  us,  beginning  with  the  officers  of 
lowest  rank,  and  ending  with  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  The  courtiers  were  in  their 
dresses  of  ceremony,  and  each  chief  was 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue,  be¬ 
sides  elephants  and  hoises.  The  retainers 
of  Menzagyi,  the  queen’s  brother,  the 
most  powerful  chief  about  the  court,  could 
not  have  been  fewer  than  three  hundred. 


We  were  at  length  summoned  into  the 
royal  presence.  The  etiquette  insisted' 
upon  with  Colonel  Syme3  seemed  not  to 
have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  Bur- 
man  officers,  and  they  would  have  had  us 
to  practice  the  same  ceremonies  he  had 
been  necessitated  to  submit  to,  but  times 
had  changed.  These  ceremonies  consisted 
in  making  repeated  obeisances  to  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  and  in  walking  bare-footed, 
or  at  least  without  shoes,  across  the 
court-yard.  All  this  we  peremptorily  re¬ 
fused,  although  the  officers  who  led  the 
procession  showed  us  a  very  good  example 
in  prostrating  themselves  repeatedly,  by 
throwing  their  bodies  prone  upon  the  bare 
ground.  Upon  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  hall  of  audience 
we  voluntarily  took  off  our  shoes,  passed 
through  the  long  hall,  and  seated  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  throne.  His  majesty  did 
not  keep  us  long  waiting.  After  a  hymn 
had  been  chanted  by  a  band  of  Bramins 
In  white,  he  made  his  appearance  upon 
the  opening  of  a  folding-door  behind  the 
throne,  and  mounted  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  latter  briskly.  He  was  in  his 
richest  dress  of  state — wore  a  crown,  and 
held  in  his  hand  the  tail  of  a  Thibet  cow, 
which  is  one  of  the  Burman  regalia,  and 
takes  the  place  of  a  sceptre. 

He  was  no  sooner  seated  than  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  who,  whether  on  public  or  private 
occasions,  is  inseparable  from  him,  pre¬ 
sented  herself  in  a  dress  equally  rich  with 
his,  and  more  fantastic.  Both  had  on  a 
load  of  rich  jewels.  She  seated  herself 
on  his  majesty’s  right  hand.  She  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  little  prin¬ 
cess,  their  only  child,  a  girl  about  five 
years  of  age.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
the  king  and  queen  the  courtiers  humbly 
prostrated  themselves.  The  English  gen¬ 
tlemen  made  a  bow  to  each,  touching  the 
forehead  with  the  right  hand.  The  first 
thing  done  was  to  read  a  list  of  certain 
offerings  made  by  the  king  to  some  tem¬ 
ples  of  celebrity  at  the  capital.  The 
reason  for  doing  this  was  assigned.  The 
temples  in  question  were  said  to  contain 
relics  of  Gautama,  to  be  representatives 
of  his  divinity,  and  therefore  fit  objects 
of  worship.  His  majesty  having  thus 
discharged  his  religious  obligations,  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  turn  the  devotions  and  ho¬ 
mage  of  the  princes  and  chiefs. 

The  king  did  not  address  a  word  in 
person  to  the  officers  of  the  mission ;  but 
an  Atwenwoon,  or  privy-councillor,  read 
a  short  list  of  questions,  as  if  coming 
from  the  king.  These,  as  far  as  1  can 
recollect,  were  as  follow  : — 

“  Are  the  king  and  queen  of  England, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  kingdom  well  ? 
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“  Have  the  seasons  been  of  late  years 
propitious  in  England  ? 

u  How  long  have  you  been  on  your 
voyage  from  India  to  this  place?”  &c. 

Betle,  tobacco,  and  pickled  tea  were 
after  this  presented  to  the  English  gen¬ 
tlemen,  a  mark  of  attention  shown  to  no 
one  else.  They  afterwards  received  each 
a  small  ruby,  a  silk  dress,  and  some  lack¬ 
ered  boxes.  This  being  over,  and  a  few 
titles  bestowed  and  proclaimed  through¬ 
out  the  hall,  the  king  and  queen  retired, 
the  courtiers  prostrating  themselves  as 
when  they  entered.  Their  majesties  had 
sat  in  all  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  Burman  court,  upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  the 
spectacle  was  certainly  not  a  little  im¬ 
posing.  The  princes  and  nobility  were 
in  their  court  dresses,  of  purple  velvet, 
with  a  profusion  of  lace  and  gold.  The 
hall  of  audience  is  a  gorgeous  and  elegant 
apartment,  supported  by  ninety-six  pil¬ 
lars,  and  the  whole  is  one  blaze  of  rich 
gilding. 

In  going  through  the  court-yard  the 
white  elephant,  and  some  other  royal  curi¬ 
osities,  were  shown  to  us ;  and  we  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  see  an  exhibition  of  turn- 
biers,  buffoons,  and  dancing-girls. 

After  the  audience  the  gentlemen  of 
the  mission  were  occupied  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  days  in  paying  visits  to  the  heir- 
apparent,  the  Prince  of  Sarruwadi,  the 
dowager  queen,  and  the  queen’s  brother. 
By  all  these  personages  they  were  received 
with  marked  politeness  and  attention. 
The  ladies  presented  themselves  on  these 
occasions  as  well  as  the  men.  There  was 
no  reserve  in  respect  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  negociation  was  then  renewed,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  besides  settling 
some  points  respecting  frontier,  a  short 
treaty  of  commerce  of  four  articles  was 
concluded. 

The  mission  continued  at  the  Burman 
capital  in  all  about  two  months  and  a 
half,  and  quitted  it  on  the  12th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  after  being  honoured  with  two  audi¬ 
ences  of  his  majesty,  the  one  on  occasion 
of  catching  a  wild  elephant,  and  the  other 
on  that  of  weaning  a  young  one,  favourite 
diversions  of  the  king.  On  the  occasions 
in  question  his  majesty  threw  off  all  re¬ 
serve,  and  conversed  freely  and  familiarly 
with  our  countrymen.  On  the  day  of 
departure  presents  were  sent  for  the  go¬ 
vernor-general,  and  each  of  the  English 
gentlemen  received  a  title  of  nobility. 

The  lrawadi,  which,  swollen  by  the 
periodical  rains,  was  deep  and  broad  in 
coming  up,  was  found  in  descending  to 
have  fallen  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  the  navigation  consequently  proved 


extremely  intricate  and  tedious.  The 
steam-vessel  was  in  all  a-ground  fifteen 
days,  and  frequently  ran  the  risk  of  being 
totally  lost.  The  voyage  to  Rangoon 
occupied  thirty-five  days,  which,  in  a 
small  boat  suited  for  the  river,  ought  to 
have  been  performed  in  ten.  At  Pugan, 
about  eighty  miles  below  Ava,  the  mission 
was  for  the  first  time  informed  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  Talains.  At  Henzada 
and  Donabew  the  inhabitants  were  seen 
flying  from  the  seat  of  insurrection.  The 
insurgents  were  first  seen  at  Paulang. 
This  place,  where  the  river  is  not  aboye 
sixty  yards  broad,  was  strongly  stockaded 
in  three  places,  and  the  Talains  were  seen 
standing  to  their  arms.  The  steam-vessel 
came  to  for  a  few  moments  to  request  a 
safe  passage  for  the  baggage  and  boats 
which  were  behind,  and  for  the  boats  of 
some  merchants  which  accompanied  them, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty- two. 
Boats  put  off  immediately,  and  the  Ta¬ 
lains  came  on  board  without  the  least 
hesitation.  They  were  full  of  friendly 
professions,  and  requested  only  our  neu¬ 
trality.  Our  visiters  saluted  us  in  the 
manner  of  English  sepoys,  standing  up. 
This  they  said  was  the  posicive  order  of 
his  Talain  majesty,  who  declared  he  would 
permit  no  one  henceforth  to  crouch  in  his 
presence,  or  that  of  any  other  chief.  They 
also  boasted  that  they  treated  their  pri¬ 
soners  after  the  English  fashion,  that  is  to 
say,  disarmed  them  and  set  them  at  li¬ 
berty  without  offering  them  any  personal 
violence.  They  claimed  the  greater  merit 
for  this,  on  account  of  the  conduct  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Barmans  towards  them, 
who,  they  alleged,  put  all  their  prisoners 
to  death,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  44  di¬ 
vided  them  into  three  parts.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  mission 
reached  Rangoon.  The  Burman  flag 
was  seen  flying  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  Talain  on  the  other,  not  AGO 
yards  asunder.  The  town  of  Rangoon 
was  invested  on  all  sides  by  the  Talains, 
and  the  suburbs  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground.  We  had  hardly  been  at  anchor 
half  an  hour,  and  were  engaged  in  reading 
our  letters  and  newspapers,  when  the  gar¬ 
rison  made  a  sortie,  and  an  action  took 
place,  reckoned  the  most  considerable 
since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  On  both  sides  it  was  paltry  and 
contemptible  to  the  last  degree.  The 
Talains  in  one  place  caught  sleeping  or 
cooking  fled  to  their  boats,  and  were  soon 
seen  crossing  the  river  in  great  numbers. 
A^  another  post  between  the  town  and  the 
great  Pagoda  they  were  more  vigilant, 
and  easily  repulsed  a  feeble  and  cowardly 
attack  made  by  the  Burmans.  On  the 
23rd  the  mission  left  Rangoon,  and  in 
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less  than  four-and-twenty  hours  reached 
the  new  settlement  of  Amherst,  in  the 
harbour  of  which  we  found  lying  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ships  Investigator  and  Ternade, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  gun-boats.  To  these 
in  a  few  days  were  added  the  large  mer¬ 
chant  ships  Almorah,  Felicitas,and  Bom¬ 
bay  Merchant,  with  two  trading  brigs  and 
some  schooners.  This  was  a  curious 
spectacle  in  a  harbour  which  was  not 
known  to  exist  ten  months  ago.  The 
settlement  contains  from  sixteen  to  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  inhabitants.  Maulamhyeng, 
the  military  cantonment,  twenty-seven 
miles  further  up  the  river,  contains  twice 
this  number,  chiefly  camp  followers. 
Neither  of  them  had  a  single  inhabitant  a 
few  months  back,  but  on  the  contrary 
were  covered  with  a  thick  forest.  This 
fine  country  already  produces  some  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  European  life, 
in  a  degree  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
is  remarkable.  Fowls  are  to  be  had  in 
abundance  for  five  rupees  per  dozen  ;  a 
milch  buffalo  and  calf  for  fifteen  rupees  ; 
fish  is  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  best  kinds  are  the  Calcop, 
the  large  mullet,  and  the  Mangoe-fish. 
It  is  curious  that  this  last  is  found  in 
plenty  both  in  the  rivers  of  Rangoon  and 
of  Martaban,  with  roes,  for  nine  months 
of  the  year,  or  from  December  to  August 
inclusive ;  whereas  in  the  Hoogly  three 
months  is  the  utmost  limit  of  their  season. 

On  the  28th  the  mission  proceeded  to 
Maulamhyeng,  and  on  the  28th  ascended 
the  Ataran  river  in  the  steam-vessel. 
This  stream,  which  is  deep  and  free  from 
danger,  might  be  navigated  for  fifty  miles 
up  by  vessels  of  3  to  400  tons  burden. 
It  leads  to  Teak  forests,  distant  about 
seventy-five  miles,  inexhaustible  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  of  the  largest  scantling. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  ship  Bom¬ 
bay  Merchant  having  been  taken  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  mission,  the 
members  embarked  that  evening,  and  on 
the  followiug  morning  sailed  for  Calcutta. 

Brewster' s  Journal . 
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Jan.  11,  1752,  died , 

Silt  IIANS  SLOANE. 

He  was  born  at  Killeleagh,  in  Ire¬ 
land.  in  1660.  He  was  educated  for  a 
physician,  which  profession  he  followed, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  graduated  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  resided  some  time, 
and  was  esteemed  by  Tournefort,  Chirac, 
and  Magnol.  In  1884,  he  settled  in 
London,  and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 


College  of  Physicians.  In  1 687,  he  went 
to  Jamaica  as  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle ;  but  his  grace  dying  soon 
afterwards,  Dr.  Sloane  did  not  continue 
there  above  fifteen  months,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  with  a  rich  store  of 
plants.  On  being  chosen  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  in  1693,  he  revived 
the  publication  of  their  transactions, 
which  had  been  suspended  some  years. 
This  office  he  held  till  1712-  In  1701, 
he  was  created  doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford, 
and  he  was  also  an  associate  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In  1707,  he 
published,  in  folio,  the  first  volume  of 
his  voyage  to  Jamaica  ;  but  the  second 
did  not  appear  till  1725.  He  attended 
queen  Anne  in  her  last  illness ;  and  on 
the  accession  of  George  1.  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  was  also  appointed  physi¬ 
cian-general  to  the  army,  which  place  he 
enjoyed  till  1727,  when  he  became  phy¬ 
sician  to  George  II.  In  1 719  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians ;  and  on  the  death  of  Newton  he 
was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  the  first  of  these  situations  he 
resigned  in  1733,  and  the  latter  in  1740. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Chelsea 
church,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  lady, 
who  died  in  1724,  and  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  one  married  to  George 
Stanley,  Esq.,  and  the  other  to  Lord 
Cadogan.  His  collection  of  curiosities  he 
bequeathed  to  the  public,  on  condition 
that  20,009/.  should  be  paid  for  it  to  hia 
family,  which  was  acceded  to  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  thus  commenced  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  opened  in  1759.  Sir 
Hans,  in  his  lifetime,  gave  a  freehold  at 
Chelsea  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries 
for  a  botanical  garden. — Biographia  Bri* 
tannica. 

Jan.  14,  174 1-2,  died. 

Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  the  celebrated 
astronomer. 

He  was  born  in  London  in  1G56,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  made  so  great  a 
progress  in  his  mathematical  studies,  that 
in  1676  he  published  observations  on  a 
spot  in  the  sun,  by  which  the  motion  of 
that  body  on  its  axis  was  determined. 
The  same  year  he  went  to  St.  Helena, 
where  he  determined  the  position  of  350 
stars,  which  procured  him  the  name  of 
the  Southern  Tycho.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  created  master  of  arts, 
and  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1889  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with 
Mr.  Nelson;  and  on  the  passage  to  Calais 
was  the  first  to  observe  the  great  comet. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  planetary 
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motions,  which  brought  him  acquainted 
with  Isaac  Newton,  who  intrusted  to  him 
the  publication  of  his  Principia.  To 
ascertain  exactly  the  cause  of  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  he  was  made  commander 
of  a  ship  in  1698,  and  sent  to  the  western 
ocean  ;  but  his  crew  being  mutinous,  he 
was  obliged  to  return.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  as  far 
south  as  the  ice  would  permit ;  the  result 
of  which  observations  he  published  in  a 
general  chart.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
employed  to  observe  the  course  of  the 
tides  in  the  channel,  and  to  make  a  correct 
chart  of  the  same.  Having  accomplished 
this  object,  he  went  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia  for  the  emperor. 
In  1703,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford,  and  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  17 10, 
he  published  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Apollonius  of  Perga;  and  in  1719,  was 
appointed  astronomer  royal.  He  was  also 
chosen  a  foreign  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  astronomical 
tables  were  published  in  ]  749. — Ibid. 

Jan.  16,  1794,  died , 
Edward  Gibbon, 

Author  of  the  u  History  of  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 
He  was  bom  at  Putney,  April  27, 
1737*  After  being  a  little  time  in  West¬ 
minster  School,  he  was  placed  under 
Philip  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace  ; 
at  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  little 
more  than  a  year,  having  professed  him¬ 
self  a  convert  to  popery.  He  was  then 
placed  with  a  Calvinistic  minister  at 
Lausanne,  where  he  renounced  the  Roman 
faith,  without,  however,  taking  up  any 
other.  In  1758,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  about  1761  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  Hampshire  militia  ;  and  when  the 
regiment  was  disbanded,  he  resumed  his 
studies,  chiefly  devoting  his  time  to  the 
Greek  language,  with  a  view  to  historical 
composition.  In  1763  he  went  on  his* 
travels,  and  while  sitting  under  the  ruins 
of  the  capitol  of  Rome  he  formed  the  idea 
of  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  that  city,  which  he  began  in  1779, 
the  first  volume  in  quarto  appearing  in 
1776;  but  though  greatly  admired,  it 
Was  immediately  attacked  on  account  of 
the  offensive  chapters  in  it  respecting 
Christianity.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
came  out  at  intervals,  the  sixth  and  last 
being  published  in  1788.  In  1783  he 
went  to  reside  at  Lausanne,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  French  revolution  obliged 
him  to  return  to  England.  His  friend 
Xjord  Sheffield  published,  in  1796,  the 
memoirs  and  miscellaneous  works  of  Mr. 


Gibbon,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  to  which 
another  volume  of  papers  and  corres¬ 
pondence  has  since  been  added. — General 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

Jan.  19,  1729,  died, 
William  Con&reve. 

A  dramatic  writer  and  poet,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  all  his  property,  erected  a  mo¬ 
nument.  He  was  born  at  Bardsay  Grange, 
near  Leeds,  in  1670,  and  educated  at 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  and  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin ;  after  which  he  became 
a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  His 
first  literary  production  was  a  romance, 
called  u  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty 
Reconciled,”  written,  it  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  In  1693  appeared  his 
comedy  of  the  u  Old  Batchelor,”  which 
was  received  with  great  applause,  and 
recommended  the  author  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  who  made  him  a  commissioner 
of  hackney  coaches ;  afterwards  of  the 
Pipe  Office ;  and  next  of  the  wine  licenses, 
worth  690/.  a  year.  His  next  play  was 
the  ct  Double  Dealer ;”  and  in  1695  he 
brought  out  w  Love  for  Love.”  In  1697 
the  44  Mourning  Bride”  was  acted  at  the 
theatre,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  in¬ 
creased  his  reputation.  His  attention  was 
now  called  to  another  species  of  writing, 
by  the  attack  which  Collier  made  on  the 
licentiousness  of  his  plays.  After  which 
he  brought  outhis  “  Way  of  the  World,” 
which  did  not  meet  with  success,  and  he 
retired  from  the  stage  in  disgust.  He 
now  amused  himself  with  Writing  poems 
and  translations,  which  he  collected  and 
published  in  1710.  On  the  death  of 
queen  Mary  he  wrote  a  pastoral,  for  which 
the  king  gave  him  100/. ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  presented  to  that  monarch  an  ode 
on  the  taking  of  Namur.  In  1701,  his 
hymn  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia  was  set  to 
music. — Biographia  Dramatica. 

Jan.  20,  1779,  died , 

David  Garrick. 

He  was  born  at  Hereford,  Feb.  28, 171 6, 
his  father,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  army, 
being  there  on  a  recruiting  party ;  his 
grandfather  was  a  French  merchant,  who 
settled  in  England  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  David  received  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Litch¬ 
field,  and  was  afterwards  placed  under 
Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom  he  came  to 
London  in  1735.  Here  Garrick  em¬ 
barked  in  the  wine  trade  as  partner  with 
his  brother  Peter  ;  but  business  not  suit-* 
ing  his  inclination,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  stage,  and  in  1741  made  his  first 
appearance  under  the  assumed  name  of 
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Lyddall,  at  Ipswich,  in  the  character  of 
Aboan ,  in  Oronooko.  On  the  19  th  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  lie  came  out  in 
Richard  the  Third ,  at  the  theatre  in 
Goodman’s-felds  ;  and  here  his  popu¬ 
larity  exceeded  all  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  dramatic  history.  The  other 
houses  were  deserted,  which  so  provoked 
the  patentees,  that  they  exerted  their  in¬ 
terest  in  getting  the  rival  theatre  sup¬ 
pressed.  Garrick  now  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Fleetwood,  of  Drury-lane  ; 
and  in  the  ensuing  summer  he  was  invited 
to  Dublin,  where  the  concourse  of  specta¬ 
tors  was  so  great  every  night  as  to  occasion 
a  disorder,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Gar¬ 
rick’s  fever.  In  1747  he  became  a  joint 
patentee  of  the  theatre;  and  in  1741)  mar¬ 
ried  Mademoiselle  Violette,  an  Italian 
performer.  In  1769  he  projected  a  grand 
entertainment  in  honour  of  Shakspeare, 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  called  the  Jubi¬ 
lee.  On  the  death  of  Lacy,  in  1773, 
he  became  sole  patentee  of  the  theatre, 
which  he  sold,  in  1776,  for  35,000/.  to 
Sheridan,  Linley,  and  Wood.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his 
friend,  Albany  Wallis,  some  years  after¬ 
wards,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  songs, 
prologues,  and  epilogues. — Life  by  Davies, 

Jan.  20,  1790,  died , 

John  Howard, 

the  philanthropist.  He  was  born  at 
Hackney  in  1726,  ant?  bound  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  grocer  in  London  ;  but  disliking 
the  business,  and  having  an  independent 
fortune,  he  purchased  his  indentures,  and 
made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  On 
his  return  he  married  a  widow  lady,  much 
older  than  himself,  who  died  about  three 
years  afterwards.  In  1756  he  undertook 
a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  to  see  the  place  after 
the  earthquake ;  but  on  the  voyage  was 
taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried 
to  F ranee.  On  being  released,  Mr.  Howard 
retired  to  a  villa  in  the  New  Forest ;  and 
in  1758  married  a  second  time,  but  lost 
his  lady,  who  died  in  child-bed,  in  1765. 
About  this  time  he  settled  in  Cardington, 
near  Bedford.  In  the  year  1773  he  served 
the  office  of  high  sheriff,  which  led  him 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the 
prisons.  With  this  view  he  travelled 
over  England,  through  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Turkey.  He  published,  in  1777,  a  work 
entitled  u  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in 
England  and  Wales,”  dedicated  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1780  came  out 
an  Appendix,  with  an  account  of  the 
author’s  travels  in  Italy  ;  he  also  printed 
a  description  of  the  Bastille,  a  translation 
of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany’s  “  New  Code 
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of  Civil  Law,”  and,  in  1789,  “  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  in 
Europe.”  The  plague  was  now  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  researches  ;  and  with  a  design 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  this  disorder, 
and  the  means  of  curing  it,  he  set  out  for 
the  east,  but  died  of  a  malignant  epidemic 
at  Cherson.  A  statue  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. — 
Life  by  Aikin.  Pasche. 


©att)tver. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”— -K'otton 

Dr.  Hutchison,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  u  Practical  Observations  in  Sur¬ 
gery,”  illustrates  his  argument  in  favour 
of  immediate  amputation  in  gun-shot 
wounds  with  the  following  characteristic 
traits  of  British  bravery  : — 

Every  officer,  seaman,  soldier,  or  ma¬ 
rine,  who  had  undergone  amputation  from 
gun-shot  wounds,  and  had  fallen  under 
my  observation  and  management,  says 
Dr.  H.,  have  all  uniformly  acknowledged, 
that  at  the  time  of  their  being  wounded 
they  were  scarcely  sensible  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  till  informed  of  the  extent  of  their 
misfortune  by  the  inability  of  moving 
their  limb  ;  although,  sometimes,  previ¬ 
ously  aware  of  having  received  a  smart 
blow  on  the  injured  part. 

When  surgeon  of  the  Terror,  in  1803, 
in  a  night  action  off  Granville,  a  quarter¬ 
master  came  down  to  me  in  the  cockpit, 
crawling  on  his  hands  and  one  leg,  drag¬ 
ging  the  other  after  him,  and  said,  u  Sir, 
I  believe  I  am  wounded,  but  am  not  cer¬ 
tain,  only  that  I  cannot  use  my  leg.  I 
was  in  the  act  of  re-hoisting  the  colours 
that  had  been  shot  away,  when  I  felt 
something  smartly  strike  the  calf  of  my 
leg  ;  and  I  feel  my  trousers  wet,  which  I 
suspect  to  be  with  blood.”  This  poor 
man  had  actually  been  wounded  on  the 
calf  of  the  leg  by  a  spent  twenty-four 
pound  shot,  which  dreadfully  lacerated 
the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles, 
from  the  popliteal  cavity  to  their  consoli¬ 
dation  in  the  tendo  Achillis,  at  the  same 
time  fracturing  both  tibia  and  fibula. 

To  place  this  matter  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  evidence  of 
numbers  can  vouch  for  facts,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  out  of  upwards  of  ninety 
soldiers,  badly  wounded  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  from  Brussels  to  Deal  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  whom  I  separately  interrogated 
on  the  point  in  question,  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  John  Mead,  deputy  inspector  of 
hospitals  for  the  Kent  district,  not  one 
appeared  to  have  lost  complete  self-pos- 
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session  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  continued  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  their  respective  regiments,  after 
having  been  struck  more  than  once,  twice, 
or  three  times  even,  with  musket-bails  : 
many  of  those  men  were  wounded  with 
grape-shot ;  some  through  the  lungs, 
abdomen,  tace,  neck,  vertebral  column, 
joints  of  the  knee,  elbo  w,  and  wrist.  Some 
of  this  number  had  also  suffered  amputa¬ 
tion,  and  there  were  abol&yfighteen  that 
laboured  under  gun-shot  fi^tur^.  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities^  Two  or 
three,  from  the  extensive  natur.e  of  their 
wounds  and  loss  of  blood,  afterwards  be¬ 
came  faint.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  effects 
on  my  friend  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beck¬ 
with,  of  the  95th,  who  underwent  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  left  leg,  both  bones  of  Which 
had  been  fractured  close  to  the  ankle 
joint,  by  a  grape-shot  which  lodged  in 
the  part.  This  gallant  officer  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  his  calamitous  wound, 
till  informed  of  it  some  time  after  by  a 
Staff-officer,  who  first  called  his  attention 
to  the  circumstance,  on  perceiving  a  stream 
of  blood  flowing  from  the  boot  and  stirrup, 
iron  to  the  ground  ;  and  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time,  the  loss  of  blood  must  have  been 
considerable,  which  produced  some  degree 
of  faintness. 

With  respect  to  the  alarm  produced  on 
the  patient’s  mind  by  the  infliction  of 
such  a  wound  in  battle,  as  will  require 
the  amputation  of  a  limb  ;  and  supposing, 
also,  to  that  be  superadded  considerable 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  previous  great  bodily  fatigue 
and  sensorial  excitement :  will  the  delay 
of  a  few  hours  tend  to  remove  the  cause 
of  this  reduced  state  of  the  animal  func¬ 
tions,  taking  into  our  consideration  that 
the  number  of  nerves  lacerated  are  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  irritation  to  the  sensorium, 
acting  indeed  immediately  upon  it  ?  1 

should  apprehend  not ;  and  further,  that, 
far  from  tranquillizing  or  renovating  the 
exhausted  excitability,  every  moment  the 
operation  is  delayed  will  only  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  evil  intended  to  be  guarded 
against. 

If  I  do  not  misconceive  the  author’s* 
meaning  in  his  application  of  the  word 
alarm,  I  think  it  may  be  fitly  denominated 
fear,  either  of  death,  or  the  pain  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  operation  the  patient  is 
about  to  undergo,  or  both.  Fear  is  a  de¬ 
pressing  passion,  which  debilitates  the 
vital  powers  in  a  very  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree,  and  has  in  some  instances  proved 
fatal ;  but,  happily  for  the  national  cha- 

*  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  thinks  that.,  previous  to 
the  operaiion,  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
constitution  to  recover  itself  from  the  alarm  it 
has  sustained. 


racter  of  these  realms,  it  is  an  impression 
seldom  harboured  in  the  breasts  of  British 
seamen  or  soldiers;  yet  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  even  in  them  it  some¬ 
times  has  occurred ;  and  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  or  management  of  accidents,  it 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  unfa¬ 
vourable  circumstances  a  medical  man  has 
to  encounter  ;  for  I  hardly  recollect  an 
instance  in  which  the  patient  persevered 
in  believing  himself  in  a  hopeless  state, 
that  was  not  attended  with  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 


DILATORY  INCLINATIONS. 

Mr.  Peel,  Secretary  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  when  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
(Eldon,)  said,  that  to  apply  the  words  of 
the  poet  to  that  noble  Lord,  “  even  his 
failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.”  A  gen¬ 
tleman  present  remarked  that  in  that  case 
his  lordship’s  failings  resembled  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  long  inclination,  had  never  yet  yone 
over  I 


NEW  MINISTRIES. 

There  is  one  thing  in  all  new  minis¬ 
tries  ;  for  the  first  week  or  two  they  are 
in  a  hurry,  or  not  to  be  seen  ;  and  when 
you  come  afterwards,  they  are  engaged. 

Swift. 

COMPLETE  SETS  OF  THE  MIRROR. 

Several  of  onr  early  Numbers  (which  were  un¬ 
avoidably  for  some  time  out  of  print;  having  been 
recently  reprinted,  we  suggest  to  our  Subscri¬ 
bers  the  present  opportunity  of-Completing  their 
Sets. 

VOL.  I.  to  X.  may  be  had  in  boards,  price 
<£2  14s. 
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Jiapoleotrs  3Trtumpt)al  pillar,  at  gam, 


In  the  centre  of  the  Place  Vendome,  in 
the  most  splendid  quarter  of  Paris,  stands 
the  famous  triumphal  pillar  which  Bona¬ 
parte  erected  to  commemorate  the  success 
of  his  arms  in  Germany,  in  the  campaign 
of  1805.  Its  total  elevation  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  is  twelve  feet.  It  is  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  pillar  of  Trajan  at  Rome, 
and  is  built  of  stone,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  (representing  the  various  victories 
of  the  French  army ;,  composed  of  twelve 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies.  The 
bronze  employed  in  this  monument  was 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  weight.  The  column  is  of  the 
Doric  order.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  pe¬ 
destal  represent  the  uniforms  and  weapons 
Vol.  XI.  G 


of  the  conquered  legions.  Above  the 
pedestal  are  festoons  of  oak,  supported  at 
the  four  angles  by  eagles,  in  bronze,  each 
weighing  five  hundred  pounds.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  shaft  pursue  a  spiral  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  base  to  the  capital,  and 
display  in  chronological  order  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actions  of  the  campaign,  from  the 
departure  of  the  troops  from  Boulogne  to 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  figures  are 
three  feet  high  ;  their  number  is  said  to 
be  two  thousand,  and  the  length  of  the 
spiral  band  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
Above  the  capital  is  a  gallery,  which  is 
approached  by  a  winding  staircase  within, 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  steps. 

Upon  the  capital  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : — 
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Monument  eleve  a  la  glorie  de  la  grande 
armee 

PAR  NAPOLEON  LE  GRAND, 
Commence  le  XXV  Aout  1806,  termine 
le  XV  Aout  1810,  sous  la  direction 
de  D.  V.  Denon, 

M.  M.  J.-B.  Lepere  et  L.  Gondoin,  ar- 
chitectes. 

Over  the  door  leading  to  the  staircase 
is  a  bas-relief,  representing  two  figures  of 
Fame  supporting  a  tablet,  upon  which  is 
the  following  inscription,  no  longer  visi¬ 
ble,  it  having  been  covered  with  a  bronze 
plate : — 

Neafolio.  Imp.  Aug. 
Monumentum  belli  germanici. 
Anno  m.d.cccv. 

Trimestri.  spatia.  ductu.  suo 
profligati. 

EX.  iERE.  CAPTO. 

GLORIJE.  EXERCITUS.  MAXIMI. 
DICAVIT. 

The  capital  of  the  column  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  acroterium,  upon  which 
formerly  stood  the  statue  of  Napoleon, 
measuring  eleven  feet  in  height,  and 
weighing  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds.  The  white  flag  now  waves 
upon  its  summit,  surmounted  with  an 
immense fleur-de-lis.  The  platform  upon 
which  it  rests  is  of  white  marble  sur¬ 
rounded  with  palisades.  The  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  sumptuous  monument  was 
1,500,000  livres. 

It  is  not  altogether  incurious  that  the 
above  column  occupies  the  area  of  a  fine 
equestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  statue,  and  horse,  were  to¬ 
gether  22  feet  in  height,  and  the  other 
dimensions  in  proportion.  The  entire 
group  was  cast  at  once,  and  was  the 
largest  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
in  Europe.  It  weighed  70,0001b.  and 
the  total  cost  was  750,000  livres.  On 
the  marble  pedestal,  which  supported  it, 
were  recorded  the  principal  actions  in  the 
life  of  Louis  Quatorze ,  who  unfortu¬ 
nately  erected  it  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity, 
so  as  to  impoverish  his  own  finances ; 
and  a  few  days  after  the  ceremony  of  its 
dedication,  a  beggar’s  wallet  was  found 
suspended  from  the  shoulder  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  monarch.  Of  course,  such  an 
item  of  extravagance  did  not  escape  the 
destroying  hand  of  the  revolution,  and  in 
August,  1792,  it  was  entirely  demolish¬ 
ed.  How  the  republicans  subsequently 
reconciled  the  erection  of  the  present 
pillar  on  the  precise  site  of  Louis’s  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  that  too  at  double  the 
cost ,  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

The  Pillar  of  Place  Vendome  is  justly 
Considered  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments 


of  the  French  metropolis.  The  form  of 
the  Place  is  octagonal,  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  450  feet  by  420  ;  and  the  style  of 
the  surrounding  buildings  is  a  basement 
surmounted  by  Corinthian  pillars.  Here 
resides  the  Chancellor  of  France.  The 
area  is  crossed  by  the  Rues  de  la  Paix 
and  Castiglione,  two  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  streets  in  Paris,  and  among  the  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  of  Napoleon’s  reign. 

When  Victory’s  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise. 
Like  Pompey’s  Pillar  in  a  desert’s  skies. 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds,  or  held  his  dust. 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero’s  bust, 
And  mighty  Nature  o’er  his  obsequies, 

Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

Bybon, 


ANCIENT  CARVED  WORK  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — It  was  stated  in  the  “  Mirror,” 
some  time  back,  (I  do  not  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  recollect  what  number,)  that  “  it 
was  not  known  who  were  the  carvers  of 
the  beautiful  work  in  Manchester  Col¬ 
legiate  Church.”  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
you  1  claim  that  as  the  work  of  my  an¬ 
cestors,  who  were  formerly  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  carvers  of  wood  and  of  stone  in 
Europe ;  and,  by  that  celebrity,  they 
gained  more  riches  than  any  other  family 
in  England,  and  continued  exceedingly 
rich  till  the  time  of  James  II. ;  then  their 
riches,  nearly  all,  flew  away,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  honest  adherence  to  that 
monarch  :  honest  adherence  I  say,  but 
far  from  sensible  or  wise. 

When  William  the  Norman  conquered 
England,  they  were  residing  at,  and 
owners  of,  Ainsworth  Hall,  in  the  parish 
of  Bolton  le  Moors,  in  the  county  of 
Lancashire.  This  estate  remained  in  the 
family  till  the  year  1720.  Another  estate, 
called  Merecroftgate,  which  had  been  in 
the  family  more  than  six  hundred  years, 
was  sold  in  1820,  just  one  hundred  years 
after  the  sale  of  the  other  estate. 

The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  I 
belong,  left  Ainsworth  Hall  about  four 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  have  lived  on  a 
farm  called  Broad  field,  in  the  parish  of 
Pilsworth,  which  is  close  to  Heywood, 
about  three  miles  from  Bury,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  ever  since  that  time.  Ottwell 
Hardman,  my  uncle  and  half  cousin  lives 
on  that  farm  now ;  he  is  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Baines’s  u  History  of  Lancashire  ;” 
but  the  farm  now  belongs  to  Lady  Gros- 
venor,  or  perhaps  to  her  ladyship’s  son, 
,  Earl  of  Wilton. 

The  last  member  of  my  ancestors  of 
any  note,  died  in  the  year  1755  :  he  had 
been  member  of  parliament  for  Liverpool. 
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The  members  of  the  branch  from  which 
I  sprung,  have  all  of  them  long  been 
labourers  ;  not  a  man  of  them  ever  went 
to  school  in  his  life.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  men  among  the  labourers,  some  of 
whom  have  not,  perhaps,  second  shirts  to 
their  backs,  more  perfect  grammarians, 
astronomers,  astrologers,  and  arithmeti¬ 
cians,  than  any  other  men  in  England  ; 
all  of  course  self  taught. 

You  may  perceive  by  this  brief  account, 
that  there  is  a  superior  genius  which  time 
has  not  extinguished,  still  running  in  the 
blood,  though  all  outward  property  has 
long  since  taken  its  flight. 

1  shall  write  a  correct  account  of  my 
own  life,  to  be  published  some  time  or 
other,  and,  in  the  introduction,  l  will 
mention  the  parishes  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  my  ancestors,  and  every  other 
particular. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Samuel  Hardman-, 

Late  Adjutant  of  the  10 th  Royal  Hussars. 

No.  6,  Charlotte-place,  Kennington- 
lane,  Vauxhall. — London,  Jan.  29, 
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THE  FAIRY'S  INVITATION. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Hither  !  hither  ye  fairy  train 
That  love  to  play  in  the  moonbeams  bright, — 

All  ye  that  bespangle  the  flow’ry  plain, 

Come  hither  and  gleam  in  her  silv’ry  light. 

Ye  that  inhabit  the  cowslip’s  bell, 

And  ye  that  inhabit  the  tulip’s  urn, 

And  ye  that  lie  curl’d  in  the  amaranth’s  shell, 
Hither  !  oh  hither  your  footsteps  turn. 

Arise  from  the  deep  and  descend  from  the  skies. 
E’er  the  breath  that  invites  ye,  tho’  distant,  be 
chill'd, — 

From  the  earth’s  groaning  centre  remotest  arise, 
Come  glitt’ring  with  dew-drops  from  roses  dis- 
till’d.  J.  F. 


ANCIENT  FLUTES  AND  FLUTE 
PLAYERS,  &c. 

( Fo  the  Mirror. ) 

“  The  soft  complaining/t<te 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 

Whose  dirge  is  whisper’d  by  the  warbling  lute.” 

Dryden. 

The  ancient  flutes  were  made  of  reeds, 
wood,  and  metal :  they  were  of  great 
importance  in  antiquity,  and  of  different 
sorts,  some  of  which  were  used  in  times 
of  mirth,  and  others  in  times  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  invention  has  been  given,  by 
poets,  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Pan. 
Among  the  ancients  they  were  called 
fistula ;,  and  sometimes  tibia- pipe.  Borel 
says  the  word  fiute  is  derived  from  fiuta , 
the  Latin  for  a  lamprey  or  small  eel, 
taken  in  the  Sicilian  seas,  having  seven 
G  2 
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holes  immediately  below  the  gills  on  each 
side,  the  precise  number  of  those  in  the 
front  of  the  flute.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that 
the  flute,  after  its  first  invention,  was 
used  by  mean  people  and  thought  an  ig¬ 
noble  instrument,  unworthy  of  a  freeman, 
till  after  the  invasion  and  defeat  of  the 
Persians,  whose  ease,  affluence,  and 
luxury,  soon  rendered  its  use  so  common 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  a  person  of  birth 
not  to  know  how  to  play  upon  it.  Epa- 
minondas  was  an  able  performer  on  the 
flute.  The  Thebans  were  great  perfor¬ 
mers  on  this  instrument.  It  appears  that 
Alcibiades  setting  up  for  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man,  and  taking  the  utmost  care  of  his 
person,  was  soon  disgusted  with  the 
flute,  as  Minerva  herself  had  been  be¬ 
fore  ;  for  happening  to  see  himself  in  a 
mirror  while  he  was  playing,  he  was  so 
shocked  at  the  distortion  of  his  sweet 
countenance,  that  he  broke  his  flute  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  and  threw  it  away, 
which  brought  the  instrument  into  great 
disgrace  among  the  young  people  of  rank 
at  Athens ;  however,  this  disgust  did 
not  extend  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  itself, 
since  we  find  by  Plutarch,  that  the  great 
performers  upon  it  continued  long  after 
to  be  much  followed  and  admired.  Ho¬ 
race  speaks  of  bands  of  female  flute- 
players,  some  of  whom  existed  in  his 
time ;  they  became  so  common  in  all 
private  entertainments  as  well  as  at  pub¬ 
lic  feasts,  obtruding  their  company,  &c. 
unasked,  that  their  profession  was  re¬ 
garded  as  infamous,  and  utterly  abolished. 
The  most  celebrated  female  flute  player 
of  antiquity  was  Lamia,  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  abilities  in  her  profession,  made  her 
regarded  as  a  prodigy.  As  she  was  a 
great  traveller,  her  reputation  soon  be¬ 
came  very  extensive  ;  her  first  journey 
from  Athens,  the  place  of  her  birth,  was 
into  Egypt,  whither  she  was  drawn  by 
the  fame  of  the  flute-players  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Her  person  and  performance  were 
not  long  unnoticed  at  the  court  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  however,  in  the  conflicts  between 
Ptolemy,  Soter,  and  Demetrius,  for  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  about  312  b.  c. 
Ptolemy  being  defeated  in  a  sea  engage¬ 
ment,  his  wives,  domestics,  and  military 
stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius. 
Plutarch  says,  the  celebrated  Lamia  was 
among  the  female  captives  taken  in  this 
victory.  She  had  been  universally  ad¬ 
mired  at  first  on  account  of  her  talents, 
for  she  was  a  wonderful  performer  on  the 
flute  ;  but  afterwards  her  fortune  became 
more  splendid,  by  the  charms  of  her  per¬ 
son  which  procured  her  many  admirers  of 
great  rank.  The  prince,  whose  captive 
she  became,  and  who,  though  a  success¬ 
ful  warrior,  was  said  to  have  vanquished 
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as  many  hearts  as  cities,  conceived  so  vio¬ 
lent  a  passion  for  Lamia,  that  from  a 
sovereign  and  a  conqucior  he  was  in¬ 
stantly  transformed  into  a  slave,  though 
her  beauty  was  more  on  the  decline,  and 
Demetrius  the  handsomest  prince  of  his 
time,  was  much  younger  than  herself ; 
at  her  instigation  he  conferred  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  benefits  upon  the  Athenians, 
that  they  rendered  him  divine  honours, 
and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  she  had  exercised  in  their 
favour,  they  dedicated  a  temple  to  her, 
under  the  name  of  u  Venus  Lamia 
Ismenias,  the  Theban,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  performers  on  the  flute  of 
antiquity.  Having  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  he 
performed  on  the  flute  before  that  rude 
monarch  ;  but  though  his  attendants  were 
charmed  so  much  that  they  applauded 
him  with  rapture,  the  king  laughed  at 
their  folly,  and  said  that  he  preferred  the 
neighing  of  his  horse  to  the  flute  of  this 
fine  musician.  He  was  sent  ambassador 
into  Persia,  and  Lucian  says,  that  he 
gave  three  talents,  or  £581.  5s.  for  a 
flute  at  Corinth.  Dorien,  the  celebrated 
flute  player,  was  a  great  wit  and  a  great 
glutton,  and  was  often  invited  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  in  order  to  enliven  his  par¬ 
ties  of  pleasure.  Having  lost  a  large 
shoe  at  a  banquet,  which  lie  wore  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  foot  being  swelled  by  the 
gout,  “  ilie  only  harm  I  wish  the  thief , 
(said  he,)  is,  that  my  shoe  may  Jit  him.” 
How  great  a  demand  there  was  for  flutes 
in  Athens,  may  be  conceived  from  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in 
his  life  of  Isocrates.  This  orator,  says 
he,  was  the  son  of  Theodorus,  a  flute- 
maker,  who  acquired  wealth  sufficient  by 
his  employment,  not  only  to  educate  his 
children  in  a  liberal  manner,  but  also  to 
bear  one  of  the  heaviest  public  burdens 
to  which  an  Athenian  citizen  was  liable, 
that  of  furnishing  a  choir  or  chorus  for 
his  tribe  or  ward,  at  festivals  and  religious 
ceremonies.  Each  tribe  furnished  their 
distinct  chorus ;  which  consisted  of  a 
band  of  vocal  and  instrumental  perfor¬ 
mers,  and  dancers,  who  were  to  be  hired, 
maintained,  and  dressed  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  festival :  an  expense  consi¬ 
derable  in  itself,  but  much  increased  by 
emulation  among  the  richer  citizens,  and 
the  disgrace  consequent  to  inferior  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  fluctuations  of  trade  and 
public  favour  have  rendered  the  business 
of  boring  flutes  far  less  profitable  at  pre¬ 
sent  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Theodorus. 
Hut  then  (says  a  modern  writer  on  this 
subject)  we  have  had  an  harpsichord 
master  in  our  own  country  (Kirkman,) 
who  died  worth  £100,000.  and  who  was 


as  able  to  maintain  a  choir  as  Theodorus, 
or  any  dean  or  chapter  of  a  cathedral. 

P.  T  W. 

K\)t  Jbfittcfo 


MISERIES  OF  A  SEA  VOYAGE. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 

On  Monday,  Nov.  19, 1821,  we  passed  the 
Nore,  and  proceeded  down  Channel  amidst 
rains  and  squalls.  We  were  now  out  at 
sea  ;  and  a  rough  taste  we  had  of  it.  I 
had  been  three  times  in  the  Channel  be¬ 
fore,  once  in  hard  weather  ;  but  I  was 
then  a  bachelor,  and  had  only  myself  to 
think  of.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  his 
imagination  the  little  back  parlour  of  one 
of  the  shops  in  Fleet-street  or  the  Strand, 
attached  or  let  into  a  great  moving  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  tumbling  about  the  waves  from 
side  to  side,  now  sending  all  the  things 
that  are  loose  this  way,  and  now  that. 
This  will  give  him  an  idea  of  a  cabin  at 
sea,  such  as  we  occupied.  It  had  a  table 
fastened  down  in  the  middle  ;  places  let 
into  the  wall  on  each  side,  one  over  the 
other,  to  hold  beds;  a  short,  wide,  sloping 
window,  carried  off  over  a  bulk,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  to  sea  ;  a  bench,  or  locker,  run¬ 
ning  under  the  bulk  from  one  side  of  the 
cabin  to  the  other  ;  and  a  little  fire-place 
opposite,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  a  fire  on  account  of  the  wind.  The 
weather,  at  the  same  time,  was  bitterly 
cold,  as  well  as  wet.  On  one  side  the 
fire-place  was  the  door,  and  on  the  other 
a  door  leading  into  a  petty  closet  dignified 
with  the  title  of  the  state-room.  In  this 
room  we  put  our  servant,  the  captain 
sleeping  in  another  closet  outside.  The 
births  were  occupied  by  the  children,  and 
my  wife  and  myself  lay,  as  long  as  we 
could  manage  to  do  so,  on  the  floor.  Such 
was  the  trim,  with  boisterous  wet  weather, 
cold  days,  and  long  evenings,  on  which 
we  set  out  on  our  sea-adventure. 

I  never  met  with  a  seaman  (and  I  have 
put  the  question  to  several)  who  did  not 
own  to  me  that  he  hated  his  profession. 
One  of  them,  a  brave  and  rough  subject, 
told  me,  that  there  was  not  a  u  pickle”  of 
a  midshipman,  not  absolutely  a  fool,  who 
would  not  confess  that  he  had  rather 
eschew  a  second  voyage,  if  he  had  but  the 
courage  to  make  the  avowal. 

I  know  not  what  the  Deal  pilot,  whom 
we  took  on  board  in  the  Downs,  thought 
upon  this  point ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a 
bold  fellow  it  was  he  ;  and  yet  he  could 
eye  a  squall  with  a  grave  look.  I  speak 
not  so  much  from  what  he  had  to  do  on 
the  present  occasion,  though  it  was  a  nice 
business  to  get  us  into  Ramsgate  har¬ 
bour  ;  but  he  had  the  habit  of  courage  in 
his  face,  and  was  altogether  one  of  the 
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most  interesting-looking  persons  I  have 

seen _ Our  pilot  was  a  priRce,  even  of 

his  race.  He  was  a  tall  man  in  a  kind  of 
frock-coat,  thin  but  powerful,  with  high 
features,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
fit  for  an  Argonaut.  When  he  took 
the  rudder  in  hand,  and  stood  alone,  guid¬ 
ing  the  vessel  toward.?  the  harbour,  the 
crew  being  all  busied  at  a  distance  from 
him,  and  the  captain  as  usual  at  his  di¬ 
rection,  he  happened  to  put  himself  into 
an  attitude  the  most  graceful  as  well  as 
commanding  conceivable ;  and  a  new 
squall  coming  up  in  the  horizon,  just  as 
we  were  going  to  turn  in,  he  gave  it  a  look 
of  lofty  sullenness,  threat,  as  it  were,  to 
threat, — which  was  the  most  magnificent 
aspect  of  resolution  1  ever  beheld.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  valour  assumed  their  rights, 
and  put  themselves  on  a  par  with  danger. 
In  we  turned,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
spectators,  who  had  come  down  to  the 
pier,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  on 
board,  except  the  poor  captain,  who, 
though  it  was  his  own  doing,  seemed, 
while  gallantly  congratulating  the  lady, 
to  be  eyeing,  with  sidelong  pathos,  the 
money  that  was  departing  from  him. 

The  reader  has  seen  what  sort  of  a  cabin 
we  occupied.  1  will  now  speak  of  the 
crew  and  their  mode  of  living,  and  what 
sort  of  trouble  we  partook  in  common. 
He  may  encounter  it  himself  afterwards 
if  he  pleases,  and  it  may  do  him  good  ; 
but  again  I  exhort  him  not  to  think  of 
taking  a  family  with  him. 

Our  captain,  who  was  also  proprietor 
of  the  vessel,  had  been  master  of  a  man- 
of-war,  and  was  more  refined  in  his  man¬ 
ners  than  captains  of  small  merchantmen 
are  used  to  be.  He  was  a  clever  seaman, 
or  he  would  not  have  occupied  his  former 
post ;  and  I  dare  say  he  conducted  us 
well  up  and  down  Channel.  The  crew, 
when  they  were  exhausted,  accused  him 
of  a  wish  of  keeping  us  out  at  sea,  to  save 
charges, — perhaps  unjustly  ;  for  he  be¬ 
came  so  alarmed  himself,  or  was  so  little 
able  to  enter  into  the  alarms  of  others, 
that  he  would  openly  express  his  fears 
before  my  wife  and  children.  He  was  a 
man  of  connexions  superior  to  his  calling ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  this,  together 
with  success  in  life,  and  a  good  complexion 
and  set  of  features  which  he  had  in  his 
time,  rendered  him,  though  he  was  getting 
old,  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb.  When  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  be  agreeable,  he  assumed  a 
cleaner  dress,  and  a  fidgetty  sort  of  effi- 
minacy,  which  contrasted  very  ludicrously 
with  his  old  clothes  and  his  doleful  rough¬ 
ness  during  a  storm.  While  it  was  foul 
weather  he  was  i oaring  and  swearing  at 
the  men  like  a  proper  captain  of  a  brig, 
and  then  grumbling  and  saying,  “  Lord 


bless  us  and  save  us  !”  in  the  cabin.  If 
a  glimpse  of  promise  re-appeared,  he  put 
on  a  coat  and  aspect  to  correspond,  was 
constantly  putting  compliments  to  the 
lady,  and  telling  stories  of  other  fair  pas¬ 
sengers  whom  he  had  conveyed  charm- 
ingly  to  their  destination.  He  wore  pow¬ 
der  ;  but  this  not  being  sufficient  always 
to  conceal  the  colour  of  his  hair,  he  told 
us  it  had  turned  grey  when  he  was  a 
youth,  from  excessive  fright  in  being  left 
upon  a  rock.  This  confession  made  me 
conclude  that  he  was  a  brave  man,  in 
spite  of  his  exclamations.  I  saw  him 
among  his  kindred,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  an  object  of  interest  to  some  respect¬ 
able  maiden  sisters,  whom  he  treated 
kindly,  and  for  whom  all  the  money, 
perhaps,  that  he  scraped  together  was  in¬ 
tended.  He  was  chary  of  his  “  best  bis¬ 
cuit,”  but  fond  of  children;  and  was 
inclined  to  take  me  for  a  Jonah  for  not 
reading  the  Bible,  while  he  made  love  to 
the  maid-servant.  Of  such  incongruities 
are  people  made,  from  the  great  captain 
to  the  small  ! 

Our  mate  was  a  tall,  handsome  young 
man,  with  a  countenance  ot  great  refine¬ 
ment  for  a  seaman.  He  was  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  origin  ,  yet  a  certain  gentility  was 
natural  in  him,  as  he  proved  by  a  hundred 
little  circumstances  of  attention  to  the 
women  and  children,  when  consolation 
was  wanted,  though  he  did  not  do  it  os¬ 
tentatiously  or  with  melancholy.  If  B 
child  was  afraid,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse 
him  with  stories.  If  the  women  asked 
him  anxiously  how  things  were  going  on, 
he  gave  them  a  cheerful  answer  ;  and  he 
connived  to  show  by  his  manner  that  he 
did  not  do  so  in  order  to  make  a  show  of 
his  courage  at  their  expense.  He  was 
attentive  without  officiousness,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  with  quiet.  rlhe  only  fault  I  saw  in 
him  was  a  tendency  to  lord  it  over  a  Ge¬ 
noese  boy,  an  apprentice  to  the  captain, 
who  seemed  ashamed  of  being  among  the 
crew,  and  perhaps  gave  himself  airs.  But 
a  little  tyranny  will  creep  into  the  best 
natures,  if  not  informed  enough,  under 
the  guise  of  a  manly  superiority,  as  may 
be  seen  so  often  in  upper  boys  at  school. 
The  little  Genoese  was  handsome,  and 
had  the  fine  eyes  of  the  Italians.  Seeing 
he  was  a  foreigner,  when  we  first  went  on 
board  we  asked  him  whether  he  was  not 
an  Italian.  He  said  no,  he  was  a  Genoese. 
It  is  the  Lombards,  I  believe,  that  are 
more  particularly  understood  to  be  Ita¬ 
lians,  when  distinction  of  this  kind  is 
made  ;  but  I  never  heard  it  afterwards. 
He  complained  to  me  one  day  that  he 
wanted  books  and  poetry  ;  and  said  that 
the  crew  were  a  u  brutla  yente .”  I  after¬ 
wards  met  him  in  Genoa,  when  he  looked 
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as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  was  dressed  like  a 
gentleman.  His  name  was  a  piece  of 
music — Luigi  Ilivalora.  There  was  an¬ 
other  foreigner  on  board,  a  Swede,  as 
rough  a  subject  and  northern,  as  the 
Genoese  was  full  of  the  “  sweet  south.” 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  capital 
seaman,  which  enabled  him  to  grumble 
to  better  advantage  than  the  others.  A 
coat  of  the  mate’s  hung  up  to  dry,  in  a 
situation  not  perfectly  legal,  was  not  to 
be  seen  without  a  comment.  The  fellow 
had  an  honest  face  withal,  but  brute  and 
fishy,  not  unlike  a  Triton’s  in  a  picture. 
He  gaped  up  at  a  squall  with  his  bony 
look,  and  the  hair  over  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
could  dive  out  of  it  in  case  of  necessity. 
Very  different  was  a  fat,  fair-skinned  car¬ 
penter,  with  a  querulous  voice,  who  com¬ 
plained  on  all  occasions,  and  in  private 
was  very  earnest  with  the  passengers  to 
ask  the  captain  to  put  into  port.  And 
very  different  again  from  him  was  a  jovial, 
straight-forward  seaman,  a  genuine  Jack 
Tar,  with  a  snub  nose  and  an  under  lip 
thrust  out,  such  as  we  see  in  caricatures. 
He  rolled  about  with  the  vessel,  as  if  his 
feet  had  suckers  ;  and  he  had  an  oath 
and  a  jest  every  morning  for  the  bad 
weather.  He  said  he  would  have  been 
u  d — d”  before  he  had  come  to  sea  this 
time,  if  he  had  known  what  sort  of  wea¬ 
ther  it  was  to  be  ;  but  it  was  not  so  bad 
for  him,  as  for  the  gentlefolks  with  their 
children.” 

The  crew  occupied  a  little  cabin  at  the 
Other  end  of  the  vessel,  into  which  they 
were  tucked  in  their  respective  cribs  like 
so  many  herrings.  The  weather  was  so 
bad,  that  a  portion  of  them,  sometimes 
all,  were  up  all  night,  as  well  as  the  men 
on  watch.  The  business  of  the  watch  is 
to  see  that  all  is  safe,  and  to  look  out  for 
vessels  a-head.  He  is  very  apt  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  is  sometimes  waked  with  a 
pail  of  water  chucked  over  him.  The 
tendency  to  sleep  is  very  natural,  and  the 
sleep  in  fine  weather  delicious.  Shak- 
speare  may  well  introduce  a  sailor -boy 
sleeping  on  the  top-mast,  and  enjoying  a 
luxury  that  wakeful  kings  might  envy. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  luxury  of 
the  watcher  is  often  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel.  The  captains  themselves,  glad 
to  get  to  rest,  are  careless.  When  we 
read  of  vessels  run  down  at  sea,  we  are 
sure  to  find  it  owing  to  negligence.  This 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  steam- 
vessel,  the  Comet,  which  excited  so  much 
interest  the  other  day.  A  passenger, 
anxious  and  kept  awake,  is  surprised  to 
see  the  eagerness  with  which  every  sea¬ 
man,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may, 
goes  to  bed  when  it  comes  to  his  turn. 
Safety,  if  they  can  have  it ;  bqt  sleep  at 


all  events.  This  seems  to  be  their  motto. 
— If  they  are  to  be  drowned,  they  would 
rather  have  the  two  beds  together,  the 
watery  and  the  worsted.  Dry  is  too  often 
a  term  inapplicable  to  the  latter.  In  our 
vessel,  night  after  night,  the  wet  penetra¬ 
ted  into  the  seamen’s  berths  :  and  the  poor 
fellows,  their  limbs  stiff  and  aching  with 
cold,  and  their  hands  blistered  with  toil, 
had  to  get  into  beds  as  wretched  as  if  a 
pail  of  water  had  been  thrown  over  them. 

Such  were  the  lives  of  our  crew  from 
the  12th  till  the  22nd  of  December,*  du¬ 
ring  which  time  we  were  beaten  up  and 
down  Channel,  twice  touching  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  driven  back  again  like  a 
hunted  ox.  One  of  the  gales  lasted, 
without  intermission,  fifty-six  hours ; 
blowing  all  the  while,  as  if  it  would 
“  split  its  cheeks.”  The  oldest  seaman 
on  board  had  never  seen  rougher  weather 
in  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
both  east  and  west,  there  is  weather  of 
sudden  and  more  outrageous  violence ; 
but  none  of  the  crew  had  experienced 
tempests  of  longer  duration,  nor  more 
violent  for  the  climate.  The  worst  of 
being  at  sea  in  weather  like  thi3,  next  to 
your  inability  to  do  anything,  is  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  petty  discomforts  with  which 
you  are  surrounded.  You  can  retreat 
mto  no  comfort,  great  or  small.  Your 
feet  are  cold  ;  you  can  take  no  exercise 
on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  vessel ; 
and  a  fire  will  not  keep  in.  You  cannot 
sit  in  one  posture.  You  lie  down,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  sick  ;  or  if  others  are  more 
sick,  you  must  keep  your  legs  as  well  as 
you  can,  to  help  them.  At  meals,  the 
plates  and  dishes  slide  away,  now  to  this 
side,  now  to  that ;  making  you  laugh,  it 
is  true  ;  but  you  laugh  more  out  of  satire 
than  merriment.  Twenty  to  one  you  are 
obliged  to  keep  your  beds,  and  chuck  the 
cold  meat  to  one  another ;  or  the  oldest 
and  strongest  does  it  for  the  rest,  despe¬ 
rately  remaining  at  table,  and  performing 
all  the  slides,  manoeuvres,  and  sudden 
rushes,  which  the  fantastic  violence  of  the 
cabin’s  movements  has  taught  him.  Tea, 
(which,  for  the  refreshment  it  affords  in 
toil  and  privation,  may  be  called  the  tra¬ 
veller’s  wine,)  is  taken  as  desperately  as 
may  be,  provided  you  can  get  boiling 
water;  the  cook  making  his  appearance 
when  he  can,  with  his  feet  asunder,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  floor,  and  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  the  kettle.  By  the  by,  I  have  not 
mentioned  our  cook ;  he  was  a  Mulatto, 
a  merry  knave,  constantly  drunk.  But 
the  habit  of  drinking,  added  to  a  quiet 
and  sly  habit  of  uttering  his  words,  had 
made  it  easy  to  him  to  pretend  sobriety 
when  he  was  most  intoxicated ;  and  I 
*  He  remained  nearly  tlnee  weeks  at  Ramsgate. 
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believe  he  deceived  the  whole  of  the 
people  on  board,  except  ourselves.  The 
captain  took  him  for  a  special  good  fellow, 
and  felt  particularly  grateful  for  his  refu¬ 
sals  of  a  glass  of  rum ;  the  secret  of  which 
was,  he  could  get  at  the  rum  whenever  he 
liked,  and  was  never  without  a  glass  of  it 
in  his  oesophagus.  He  stood  behind  you 
at  meats,  kneading  the  floor  with  his 
feet,  as  the  vessel  rolled  ;  drinking  in  all 
the  jokes,  or  would-be  jokes,  that  were 
uttered  ;  and  laughing  like  a  dumb  goblin. 
The  captain,  who  had  eyes  for  nothing 
but  what  was  right  before  him,  seldom 
noticed  his  merry  devil ;  but  if  you 
caught  his  eye,  there  he  was,  shaking  his 
shoulders  without  a  word,  while  his 
twinkling  eyes  seemed  to  run  over  with 
rum  and  glee.  This  fellow,  who  swore 
horrid  oaths  in  a  tone  of  meekness,  used 
to  add  to  my  wife’s  horrors  by  descend¬ 
ing,  drunk  as  he  was,  with  a  lighted 
candle  into  the  “  Lazaret,”  which  was  a 
hollow  under  the  cabin,  opening  with  a 
trap-door,  and  containing  provisions  and 
a  portion  of  the  gunpowder.  The  por¬ 
tion  was  small,  but  sufficient,  she  thought, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  candle,  to  blow 
us  up.  Fears  for  her  children  occupied 
her  mind  from  morning  till  night,  when 
she  sank  into  an  uneasy  sleep.  While 
she  was  going  to  sleep  I  read,  and  did 
not  close  my  eyes  till  towards  morning, 
thinking,  (with  a  wife  by  my  side,  and 
seven  children  around  me)  what  I  should 
do  in  case  of  the  worst.  My  imagination, 
naturally  tenacious,  and  exasperated  by 
ill  health,  clung,  not  to  every  relief,  but 
to  every  shape  of  ill  that  I  could  fancy. 
I  was  tormented  with  the  consciousness 
of  being  unable  to  divide  myself  into  as 
many  pieces  as  I  had  persons  requiring 
assistance  ;  and  must  not  scruple  to  own 
that  I  suffered  a  constant  dread,  which 
appeared  to  me  very  unbecoming  a  man 
of  spirit.  However,  I  expressed  no  .sense 
of  it  to  anybody.  I  did  my  best  to  do 
my  duty  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those 
about  me  ;  and  your  nervousness  being  a 
great  dealer  in  your  joke  fantastic,  I 
succeeded  apparently  with  all,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  the  children.  The  most  un¬ 
comfortable  thing  in  the  vessel  was  the 
constant  wet.  Below  it  penetrated,  and 
on  deck  you  could  not  appear  with  dry 
shoes  but  they  were  speedily  drenched. 
Mops  being  constantly  in  use  at  sea,  (for 
seamen  are  very  clean  in  that  respect,  and 
keep  their  vessel  as  nice  as  a  pet  infant,) 
the  sense  of  wet  was  always  kept  up, 
whether  in  wetting  or  drying ;  and  the 
vessel,  tumbling  about,  looked  like  a 
washing-house  in  a  fit.  We  had  a  goat 
on  board,  a  present  from  a  kind  friend, 
anxious  that  we  should  breakfast  as  at 


home.  The  s  orm  frightened  away  its 
milk,  and  Lord  Byron's  dog  afterwards 
bit  oft'  its  ear.  But  the  ducks  had  the 
worst  of  fit.  These  were  truly  a  sight  to 
make  a  man  hypochondriacal.  They  were 
kept  in  miserable  narrow  coops,  over 
which  the  sea  constantly  breaking,  the 
poor  wretches  were  drenched  and  beaten 
to  death.  Every  morning,  when  1  came 
upon  deck,  some  more  were  killed,  or  had 
their  legs  and  wings  broken.  The  cap¬ 
tain  grieved  for  the  loss  of  his  ducks,  and 
once  went  so  far  as  to  add  to  the  number 
of  his  losses  by  putting  one  of  them  out 
of  its  misery  ;  but  nobody  seemed  to 
pity  them  otherwise.  This  was  not  in¬ 
humanity,  but  want  of  thought.  The 
idea  of  pitying  live-stock  when  they  suffer, 
entfirs  with  as  much  difficulty  into  a  head 
uneducated  to  that  purpose,  as  the  idea 
of  pitying  a  diminished  piece  of  beef  or  a 
stolen  pig.  I  took  care  not  to  inform  the 
children  how  much  the  creatures  suffered. 
My  family,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eldest  boy,  who  was  of  an  age  to  acquire 
experience,  always  remained  below  ;  and 
the  children,  not  aware  of  any  danger, 
(for  I  took  care  to  qualify  what  the  cap¬ 
tain  said,  and  they  implicitly  believed 
me,)  were  as  gay,  as  confinement  and 
uneasy  beds  would  allow  them  to  be. 
With  the  poor  ducks  I  made  them  out¬ 
rageously  merry  one  night,  by  telling 
them  to  listen  when  the  next  sea  broke 
over  us,  and  they  would  hear  Mr.  P.,  an 
acquaintance  of  theirs,  laughing.  The 
noise  they  made  with  their  quacking, 
when  they  gathered  breath  after  the  suffo¬ 
cation  of  the  salt  water,  was  exactly  like 
what  I  said :  the  children  listened,  and 
at  every  fresh  agony  there  was  a  shout. 
Being  alarmed  one  night  by  the  captain’s 
open  expression  of  his  apprehension,  I 
prepared  the  children  for  the  worst  that 
might  happen,  by  telling  them  that  the 
sea  sometimes  broke  into  a  cabin,  and 
then  there  was  a  dip  over  head  and  ears 
for  the  passengers,  after  which  they 
laughed  and  made  merry.  The  only 
time  I  expressed  apprehension  to  anybody 
was  to  the  mate,  one  night  when  we  wrere 
wearing  ship  off  the  Scilly  rocks,  and 
everybody  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  I 
asked  him,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  throw 
open  the  lid  of  the  cabin-stairs,  that  the 
sea  might  pour  in  upon  us  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  begged  me  not  to  have  any 
sad  thoughts,  for  he  said  I  should  give 
them  to  him,  and  he  had  none  at  present. 
At  the  same  time,  he  turned  and  severely 
rebuked  the  carpenter,  who  was  looking 
doleful  at  the  helm,  for  putting  notions 
into  the  heads  of  the  passengers.  The 
captain  was  unfortunately  out  of  hearing* 
.  Leigh  Hunt's  Lord  Byron ,  <$r.  4 
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2Tf)e  Noiif)  Cape,  as  it  appears  on  approaching  it  from  iHagetoe, 


The  nor*h  cape,  which  is  in  Iat.  71  deg. 
10  min.  15  sec.,  is  a  long  extended  head¬ 
land  or  tongue  of  rocks,  narrowest  near 
its  root,  and  enlarging  itself  toward  its 
other  extremity,  where  it  becomes  a  cir¬ 
cular  shape,  and  is  indented  by  several 
chasms,  that  form  small  craters.  Its  sur¬ 
face  is  flat,  being  whac  sailors  call  table 
land,  rising  gradually  from  the  part  ad¬ 
joining  the  land  till  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  its  other  extremity,  when  it 
declines  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
sea. 

The  above  vignette  is  copied  from  Mr. 
A.  de  Capell  Brooke’s  very  interesting 
“  Travels  through  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Finmark,  to  the  North  Cape,  in  the  summer 
of  1820.”  “  In  visiting  the  Cape,”  says 

Mr.  Brooke,  u  it  is  far  preferable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  land,  as  the  traveller  is  enabled 
to  see  something  of  the  interior  of  Mage- 
roe  ;  whereas,  on  account  of  the  high  sea, 
which  prevails  almost  continually  at  the 
Cape,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  boat  can 
get  round  it.  Landing,  I  believe,  is  quite 
impossible ;  or  if  it  be  practicable,  there 
are  no  means  of  ascending  the  lofty  cliffs, 
which  are  nearly  perpendicular.  On 
reaching  the  top  of  Mageroe,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  bore  all  the  marks  of  recent  winter, 
while  below  the  autumn  was  far  advanced. 
Here  and  there  large  patches  of  snow  still 
remained.  Not  a  shrub  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  extensive  swelling  downs  of  a  dark 
russet  brown  hue,  which  presented  them¬ 
selves,  partly  covered  with  the  rein-deer 
moss  and  numerous  alpine  plants  in  blos¬ 
som.  We  now  got  sight  of  the  ocean  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Mageroe,  upon  which 


we  inclined  more  to  the  north  ;  and  after 
descending  a  short  slope,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  another  lake,  we  saw  the 
dark  barren  surface  of  the  Cape,  rising 
before  us  like  the  back  of  a  giant,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  At  six  in 
the  evening  we  at  last  reached  it ;  and, 
advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
contemplated  the  fearful  steep  between 
us  and  the  ocean.  Let  the  reader  ima¬ 
gine  a  cliff  exceeding,  in  height  that  of 
Dover,  and  with  Shakspeare’s  celebrated 
description  of  the  latter,  he  may  form  a 
good  idea  of  the  North  Cape,  black  from 
the  polar  storms,  and  proudly  frowning 
upon  the  foaming  element  at  its  feet. 

The  sun  disappears  to  the  inhabitant* 
for  more  than  two  months  in  the  year  ;* 
but  in  return  for  this  privation,  it  is  for 
the  same  period  above  the  horizon  con¬ 
stantly  day  and  night,  and  for  the  space 
of  about  three  months  there  is  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  continuance  of  daylight.  Du¬ 
ring  the  long  winter  night,  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  which  shines  with  uncommon 
brilliancy  at  the  North  Cape,  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  loss  of  the  sun  ;  and  its  light 
is  so  great,  that  the  fishermen  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  as  well  as  by  the  usual  daylight.” 
With  the  engraving  of  the  North  Cape  at 
midnight,  most  of  our  readers  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar ;  but  Mr.  Brooke’s  sketch 
is  a  novel  point  of  view. 

^  The  sun,  in  the  latitude  of  the  North  Cape, 
is  constantly  above  the  horizon,  from  the  15th 
of  May  10  July  2!) ;  and,  below  it,  from  the  17th 
of  November  to  January  26,  or  two  months  ten 
days. 
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JANUARY  30. 

EXECUTION  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Among  the  tracts  relating  to  the  civil 
war  which  were  given  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  by  his  late  majesty  king  George 
111.  in  1702,  there  are  three  which  relate 
to  the  man  who  actually  beheaded  king 
Charles,  and  who  after  all,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  various  persons  to  whom  this  hor¬ 
rid  deed  was  attributed,  was,  most  pro¬ 
bably.  the  common  executioner. 

The  first  Tract  is  intitled  “  The  con¬ 
fession  of  Richard  Brandon  the  hangman 
(upon  his  death-bed)  concerning  his  be¬ 
heading  his  late  majesty.  Printed  in  the 
year  of  the  hang-man’s  downfall,  1649.’’ 
The  second  is  intitled  44  The  Last  Will 
and  Testament  of  Richard  Brandon,” 
printed  in  the  same  year.  The  third  is 
44  A  Dialogue  or  Dispute  between  the  late 
hangman”  (the  same  person)  44  and 
Death,”  in  verse,  without  date.  All 
three  are  in  quarto.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  first 
Tract : — 

“  The  confession  of  the  Hangman  con¬ 
cerning  his  beheading  his  late  Majesty 
the  King  of  great  Brittain  ( upon  his 
death-bed ,)  who  was  buried  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last ,  in  White  Chappell  Church¬ 
yard,  with  the  manner  thereof. 

44  Upon  Wednesday  last  (being  the 
20th  of  this  instant  June,  1G49.)  Richard 
Brandon,  the  late  executioner  and  hang¬ 
man,  who  beheaded  his  late  majesty, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  departed  this  life ; 
but  during  the  time  of  his  sicknesse,  his 
conscience  was  much  troubled,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  perplexed  in  mind,  yet  little 
shew  of  repentance  for  remission  of  his 
sins  and  by-past  transgressions,  which 
had  so  much  power  and  influence  upon 
him,  that  he  seemed  to  live  in  them,  and 
they  in  him.  And  on  Sunday  last,  a 
young  man  of  his  acquaintance  going  in 
to  visit  him,  fell  into  discourse,  asked 
him  how  he  did,  and  whether  he  was  not 
troubled  in  conscience  for  cutting  off  the 
king’s  head.  He  replyed,  yes  !  by  rea¬ 
son  that  (upon  the  time  of  his  tryall,  and 
the  denouncing  of  sentence  against  him) 
he  had  taken  a  vow  and  protestation, 
wishing  God  to  perish  him  body  and  soul 
if  ever  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold  to  do 
the  act  or  lift  up  his  hand  against  him. 
He  likewise  confessed  that  he  had  thirty 
pounds  for  his  pains,  all  paid  him  in 
halt-crowns  within  an  hour  after  the  blow 
was  given  ;  and  that  he  had  an  orange 
stuck  full  of  cloves,  and  a  handkiicher 
out  of  the  king’s  pocket,  so  soon  as  he 
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was  carryed  off  from  the  scaffold,  for 
which  orange  he  was  profferd  twenty 
shilling^  by  a  gentleman  in  White- hall, 
but  refused  the  same  ;  and  afterwards 
sold  it  for  ten  shillings  in  Rosemary  Lane. 
About  six  of  the  clock  at  night,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  to  his  wife  living  in  Rose¬ 
mary  Lane,  and  gave  her  the  ;money, 
saying,  it  was  the  deerest  money  that 
ever  he  earn’d  in  his  life,  for  it  would 
cost  him  his  life.  Which  prophetical 
words  were  soon  made  manifest,  for  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  ever  since  he  hath  been  in  a 
most  sad  condition,  and  upon  the  Al¬ 
mighties  first  scourging  of  him  with  the 
rod  of  sicknesse,  and  the  friendly  admo¬ 
nition  of  divers  friends  for  the  calling  of 
him  to  repentance,  yet  he  persisted  on  in 
his  vicious  vices,  and  would  not  hearken 
thereunto,  but  lay  raging  and  swearing, 
and  still  pointing  OJ*  at  one  thing  or 
another,  which  he  conceived  to  appear 
visible  before  him. 

44  About  three  days  before  he  dy’d  he 
lay  speechlesse,  uttering  many  a  sigh 
and  heavy  groan,  and  so  in  a  most  despe¬ 
rate  manner  departed  from  his  bed  of  sor¬ 
row.  For  the  buriall  whereof  great  stores 
of  wines  were  sent  in  by  the  sheriff  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  stood  wayting  to  see  his 
corpse  carryed  to  the  church-yard,  some 
crying  out,  4  Hang  him  rogue,’  4  Bury 
him  in  the  dunghill ;’  others  pressing 
upon  him,  saying,  they  would  quarter 
him  for  executing  of  the  king  :  insomuch, 
that  the  church-wardens  and  masters  of 
the  parish  were  fain  to  come  for  the  sup¬ 
pressing  of  them,  and  (with  great  diffi¬ 
culty)  he  was  at  last  carryed  to  White 
Chapell  church-yard,  having  (as  it  is 
said)  a  bunch  of  rosemary  at  each  end  of 
the  coffin  on  the  top  thereof,  with  a  rope 
tyed  ciosse  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
And  a  merry  conceited  cook  living  at  the 
sign  of  the  Crown,  having  a  black  fan 
(worth  the  value  of  thirty  shillings)  took 
a  resolution  to  rent  the  same  in  pieces, 
and  to  every  feather  tied  a  piece  of  pack¬ 
thread  dy’d  in  black  ink,  and  gave  them 
divers  persons,  who  (in  derision)  for  a 
while,  wore  them  in  their  hats.” 

At  page  7  of  the  Second  Tract  is  an 
account  of  Brandon.  He  is  there  stated 
to  have  been  44  twice  condemned  by  the 
law  to  be  hanged  for  having  two  wives, 
and  by  the  mercy  of  the  state  pardoned, 
as  a  fit  instrument  of  their  new  reforma¬ 
tion.”  44  He  was  the  only  son  of  Gre¬ 
gory  Brandon,  and  claimed  the  gallows 
by  inheritance.”  44  The  first  he  beheaded 
was  the  .Earl  of  Strafford.”  Page  8. 
44  This  Squire  Brandon  was  by  the 
bloody  junto  fetched  out  of  his  bed  by  a 
troop  of  horse  at  their  late  inhuman  but- 
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chery  of  their  king  ;  he  making  a  show, 
as  if  he  had  been  unwilling  to  do  so  vile 
and  ungodly  an  act.”  44  He  said  that 
his  majestie  told  him  when  he  asked 
him  forgiveness,  that  he  would  not  for¬ 
give  any  subject  that  came  to  murder 
him.”  44  His  carcass  was  carried  by 
four  of  his  gibbetteers  to  Mary-Matt- 
Fellon,  with  great  joy  and  hooting  of 
the  people,  who  pulled  up  all  the  net¬ 
tles  and  weeds  instead  of  rosemary,  with 
which  they  strewed  the  ways  and  decked 
the  posts,  and  tied  about  their  hog’s  and 
dog’s  necks  with  black  parings  of  cloth, 
crying,  44  Two  of  the  rogues  are  gone  to 
the  devil,  (meaning  Dorislaw  and  Gre¬ 
gory)  and  we  hope  the  rest  will  follow.” 
There  is  one  Tench,  a  drum-maker  in 
Houndsditch,  that  provided  ropes,  pullies, 
and  hookes  (in  case  the  king  resisted)  to 
compell  and  force  him  down  to  the  block. 
This  rogue  is  also  haunted  with  a  devil, 
and  consumes  away.” — Ellis's  Original 
Letters ,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  341., 
342,  Note . 


FEBRUARY. 

CANDLEMAS  DAY. 

Brand  observes  that  44  in  the  north  of 
England  this  day  is  called  the  Wives 
Feast  Day,”  and  he  quotes  a  singular 
old  custom  to  this  effect : — 44  The  mis¬ 
tress  and  servants  of  each  family  dress  a 
sheaf  of  oats  m  women’s  apparel,  put  it  in 
a  large  basket,  and  lay  a  wooden  club  by 
it,  and  this  they  call  Brud's  nest ,  and  the 
mistress  and  servants  cry  4  Brud  is  come , 
Brud  is  welcome .’  This  they  do  just  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed.  In  the  morning  they 
look  among  the  ashes,  and  if  they  see  the 
impression  of  Brud's  club  there,  they 
Teckon  it  a  presage  of  a  good  crop  and 
prosperous  year,  if  not,  they  take  it  as 
an  ill  omen.” 

It  appears  from  Herrick  that  the  Yule- 
iide  Log  (mentioned  in  the  last  volume) 
may  be  burnt  till  this  day,  and  must  be 
quenched  this  night  till  Christmas  comes 
again : 

“  Kindle  the  Christmas  brand,  and  then. 

Till  sunne-set  let  it  burne  ; 

Which,  quencht,  then  lay  it  up  agen, 

Till  Christmas  next  returne.” 

Herrick. 

Hearken  again  to  the  gay  old  man, 
how  severely  he  demands  the  removal  of 
evergreens  of  the  last  year  : 

“  Down  with  the  Rosemary,  and  so, 

Down  with  the  Baies  and  the  misletoe ; 
Down  with  the  Hollie,  Ivie,  all, 
Wherewith  ye  deckt  the  Christmas  Hall; 
That  so  the  superstitious  find, 

No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind: 


For,  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me. 

So  many  goblins  you  shall  see.” 

Herrick. 

A  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Ma¬ 
gazine  in  1790,  says,  that  44  having  vi¬ 
sited  Harrogate,  for  his  health,  a  few 
years  before,  he  resided  for  some  time  at 
the  pleasant  market-town,  Rippon,  where 
on  the  Sunday  before  Candlemas  Hay,  he 
observed  that  the  collegiate  church,  a 
fine  ancient  building,  was  one  continued 
blaze  of  light  all  the  afternoon,  from  an 
immense  number  of  candles.” 

According  to  Catholic  Prayer-books  it 
is  called  Candlemas  Hay,  because  44  be¬ 
fore  Mass  is  said  this  day  the  church 
blesses  her  candles  for  the  whole  year , 
and  makes  a  procession  with  hallowed  or 
blessed  candles  in  the  hands  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.” 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says— 

"  On  Caudlema3  Day, 

Throw  candle  and  candlestick  away 

because  from  Candlemas  Hay,  the  use  of 
tapers  at  Vespers  and  Litanies  which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  winter,  ceased 
until  the  ensuing  All  Hallow  Mass. 

Another  proverb  is,  that  if  the  day  be 
fine,  it  portends  a  hard  season  to  come  ; 
if  cloudy  and  lowering,  a  mild  and  gentle 
season  ensuing. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY. 

“  As  fit — as  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday .” 

Shakspeahe. 

Pancake  Day  is  another  name  for  this 
day,  because  it  is  customary  on  this  day 
to  eat  pancakes.  The  word  Shrove  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Saxon  Shrive ,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  confession  ;  therefore  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  Confession  Tuesday.  On 
this  day  during  44  the  Romish  times,” 
everybody  used  to  confess  their  sins  to 
their  parish  priests,  and  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  observing  this  custom,  the  great 
bell  of  every  parish  was  regularly  rung 
at  ten  o’clock  or  sooner,  that  it  might  be 
heard  by  all. 

The  custom  of  ringing  this  bell  re¬ 
mains  in  some  of  our  parishes,  and  is 
called  Pancake  Bell. 

Brand  says,  that  the  boys  of  Salisbury 
go  about  before  Shrove-tide  singing  these 
lines  : — 

“  Shrove  tide  is  nigh  at  hand. 

And  I  am  come  a  shroving. 

Pray,  dame,  something : 

An  apple  or  a  dumpling. 

Or  a  piece  of  Truckle-cheese 
/  Of  your  own  making. 

Or  a  piece  of  pancake.” 

Threshing  the  Shrove-tide  Hen. — 
The  custom  of  threshing  a  fat  hen  on  the 
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Shrove  Tuesday  is  almost  obsolete,  but 
it  certainly  is  practised  in  some  of  the 
country  towns.  The  custom  was  thus 
practised: — One  fellow  had  the  hen  tied 
to  his  back,  and  about  him  some  small 
horse  bells  were  tied ;  the  rest  of  the 
brutes  had  boughs  in  their  hands,  and 
were  blindfolded ;  they  chased  the  first 
about  some  large  court  or  enclosure, 
who  is  continually  on  the  shift,  and  some¬ 
times  those  with  the  boughs  hit  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  men  are  blindfolded  by  the 
maidens  of  the  village,  and  after  the  hen 
is  killed,  it  is  boiled  with  bacon,  and  store 
of  pancakes  and  fritters  are  made. 

W.  Ii.  H. 


®tje  (Jimors  fUtium 

OF 

LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE 
ARTS . 


**  Here  a  little — and  there  a  little.” 

The  last  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains 
an  engraving  of  a  curious  ticket  on  paper, 
printed  with  blue  ink,  from  an  engraved 
plate,  in  the  form  of  a  full-blown  rose, 
and  containing  the  names  of  forty  sufferers 
in  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  tradition  is,  that  this  was  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  the  private  meet¬ 
ings  of  their  partizans  after  the  defeat  at 
Culloden.  On  the  same  plate  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  tobacco-stopper  made  in 
the  time  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  with  the 
head  of  the  “  ecclesiastical  drummer”  on 
a  medal  forming  the  handle.  This  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  dust  of  Alexander  stop¬ 
ping  a  beer-barrel. 

Hassan-Pacha,  grand-admiral  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  undaunted  courage,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  intrepidity.  In  the  Empress  Ca¬ 
therine  II.’s  war,  having  engaged  in  a 
naval  combat  with  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  he  was  beaten,  and 
forced  to  take  flight  in  a  galley.  Pursued 
by  the  prince,  he  kept  saying  to  his  crew, 
who  were  dreadfully  frightened  by  the 
balb  which  whistled  about  their  heads — 
“  Comrades,  do  not  be  afraid,  they  are 
only  melons.” 

An  antiquarian  has  “  made  out”  that  the 
mustard  tree  of  the  u  New  Testament” 
cannot  apply  to  Sinapis  nigra  of  any 
species  of  that  genus  ;  but  is  the  Phyto - 
lacea  dodecandra. 


In  Hungary,  out  of  a  population  of  a 
million  of  Catholics,  there  are  21,500 
students  in  the  various  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  and  lyceums. 


THE  POETESS’  FAREWELL. 

A9  in  a  vale  some  solitary  flower 
Fades,  and  then  dies,  leaving  for  memory 
Some  odorous  breathings,  and  a  few  light  leaves, 
Frail  playthings  for  the  wind. 


Authors  seldom  figure  in  conversation ; 
although  they  possess  its  gold,  they  fre¬ 
quently  have  not  small  change. 

An  experiment  has  already  been  made 
with  Mr.  Perkins’  steam  artillery,  which 
he  is  constructing  for  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  Quere ,  what  would  be  the  odds 
on  the  inventer’s  head,  were  he  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  ?  . 

In  England,  during  the  last  century, 
we  had  few  historical  works,  because 
there  was  the  Universal  History,  the  most 
extensive  speculation  that  had  ever  been 
set  on  foot  as  a  bookseller’s  speculation, 
and  still,  in  point  of  execution,  (though 
we  live  in  an  age  of  Cyclopaedias)  by  far 
the  most  respectable.  But  its  appalling 
bulk  impeded  its  circulation,  and  had 
made  it  always  regarded  as  a  work  rather 
to  be  consulted  than  perused.  The  French 
then  took  the  field  in  light  duodecimos  ; 
and  if,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  the 
spirit  is  wanting  which  arises  from  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
no  where  could  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  outlines  and  outstanding  facts  of 
history  be  acquired  at  so  easy  a  cost  of 
time. — Foreign  Review. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  King's 
Bench  Mock  Election  would  have  been  a 
good  incident  for  the  pantomimes.  There 
is  a  similar  scene  in  Giovanni  in  London  ; 
but  that  is  altogether  delicate  ground. 
Mr.  Haydon’s  masterly  picture  sets  the 
affair  altogether  in  another  light. 

Mr.  Gurney  continues  successful  in 
his  experiments  with  his  new  steam  car- 
riage.  _______ 

One  of  the  greatest  luxuries,  and  we 
may  say  rarities,  which  we  enjoy,  is  well- 
made  coffee.  We  perceive  that  a  new 
process  for  roasting  the  berry  has  recently 
been  discovered.__ _ 

HERBS  IN  CHEESE. 

The  practice  of  mixing  the  flowers  or 
seeds  of  plants  with  cheese,  was  common 
among  the  Romans — thyme  was  generally 
used  by  them.  That  a  similar  method 
was  pursued  in  the  middle  ages  is  appa¬ 
rent  from  an  anecdote  told  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  When  travelling  without  at¬ 
tendants,  he  arrived  at  a  bishop’s  palace; 
it  was  fast-day,  and  the  bishop  having  no 
fish,  was  obliged  to  set  cheese  before  the 
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monarch.  Observing  some  small  specks 
(parsley  seeds)  in  it,  and  mistaking  them 
for  rotten  parts,  he  took  the  trouble  of 
picking  them  out  with  his  knife.  The 
bishop  told  him  he  was  throwing  away 
the  best  part  of  the  cheese  ;  on  this  the 
monarch  ate  it  as  it  was,  and  liked  it  so 
much  that  he  ordered  the  bishop  to  send 
him  every  year,  two  cases  of  such  cheese 
to  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  and  in  order  that  the 
cheese  merchant  might  not  send  cheeses 
without  seeds,  he  directed  the  bishop  to 
cut  each  in  two,  and  afterwards  to  fasten 
the  parts  by  means  of  a  wooden  skewer. 

In  Paris  there  are  scores  of  little  shops 
where  gentlemen  may  sit  on  a  raised 
bench,  and  read  the  newspapers  whilst  a 
garcon  cleans  their  boots — for  two  sous. 
These  shops  are  neatly  fitted  up,  and  are 
generally  situate  near  the  theatres  ot  the 
public  promenades. 

Literature  is  rising  into  noble  hands 
(quere  heads).  Lords  and  ladies  write 
for  the  theatres  and  libraries.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
man  will  become  his  oivn  publisher. 
Well  !  anything  better  than  to  be  “  in 
smother,”  as  the  great  Lord  Bacon  said. 

A  singular  fact  in  vegetation  presents 
itself  at  the  Glacier  of  Roccosecco,  which 
forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Berneria, 
in  Switzerland.  On  its  summit  there  is 
a  valley  nearly  horizontal,  filled  with  ice ; 
on  this  the  avalanches  have  brought  down 
masses  of  earth.  This  earth,  thus  resting 
on  a  basis  of  ice,  produces  a  number  of 
Alpine  plants,  that  supply  abundant  and 
nourishing  food  to  the  flocks  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Samaden.  There  are  docu¬ 
ments  which  prove  that  this  singular 
pasture  has  been  used  since  the  year  1536. 

Foreign  Review. 


VALENTINES. 

Menage,  in  his  “Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  has  accounted  for  the  term  “Va¬ 
lentine,”  by  stating  that  Madame  Royale, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  having 
built  a  palace  near  Turin,  which,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  saint,  then  in  high  esteem, 
she  called  the  Valentine ;  at  the  first  en¬ 
tertainment  which  she  gave  in  it,  she  was 
pleased  to  order  that  the  ladies  should 
receive  their  lovers  for  the  year  by  lots, 
reserving  to  herself  the  privilege  of  being 
independent  of  chance,  and  of  choosing 
her  own  partner.  At  the  various  balls 
which  this  gallant  princess  gave  during 
the  year,  it  was  directed  that  each 
lady  should  receive  a  nosegay  from  her 
lover,  and  that  at  every  tournament  the 
knight’s  trappings  for  his  horse  should  be 


furnished  by  his  allotted  mistress,  with 
this  proviso,  that  the  prize  allotted  should 
be  her’*.  This  custom,  says  Menage, 
occasioned  the  parties  to  be  called  Valen¬ 
tines  ;  but,  says  the  “  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine,  “  the  custom  is  of  much  earlier 
date.” 


GIPSIES. 

The  first  appearance  of  Gipsies  in  Europe 
was  in  1417  ;  they  reached  Switzerland 
in  1419  ;  Italy  in  1422  ;  France  in  1427 ; 
and  England  in  1512.  The  total  number 
in  Europe  is  estimated  at  7  or  800,000, 
of  whom  40,000  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  Spain. 


Printing  for  the  blind  has,  at  length,  been 
practically  carried  into  effect.  Some  of 
the  boys  of  the  Edinburgh  Blind  Asylum 
have  been  able  to  read  books  printed  by 
this  means  within  a  few  weeks.  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  writing  to,  and  by  the  blind, 
is  in  a  forward  state. 


Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
into  the  new  world,  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Indians  were  destroyed  by  the  small 
pox  in  one  year  in  the  single  province  of 
Quito.  The  late  Duke  of  York  said, 
that  “  in  the  Military  Asylum  not  one 
unsuccessful  case  in  vaccination  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.” 

Two  panoramas  of  Navarin  have  been 
painted  within  three  months  of  the  day 
of  the  battle.  We  have  heard  of  views 
of  fires  taken  during  the  conflagration. 

The  Literary  Club,  noticed  a  few  weeks 
since,  is  gradually  organizing,  and  several 
names  of  high  respectability  are  already 
in  its  list.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  in  the 
costly  and  luxurious  style  of  the  St. 
James’s  clubs,  but  its  literary  advantages 
will  be  greater. 

A  metallic  alloy  for  plating  iron  and 
protecting  it  from  rust  has  recently  been 
invented.  Four  ounces  are  sufficient  for 
an  iron  bedstead.  A  company,  with  a 
large  capital  for  its  manufacture,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  formed  at  Bologna. 


cold  caves. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  bases  of 
Mount  Pilato,  are  little  wooden  huts 
(except  the  back  wall  of  stone)  used  as 
cold  caves.  On  July  31,  the  heat  in  the 
sh^ade  was  73*2°,  and  within  the  huts 
3!J^°.  Milk  could  be  kept  for  three 
weeks,  meat  for  a  month,  and  cherries 
for  twelve  months.  In  one  hut  snow  was 
preserved  all  summer. 
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The  Turkish  epithet  for  the  sultans  is 
yoularsiz  arslan ,  unmuzzled  lions  ! 


Man’s  being  is  a  spider’s  web  : 

The  passionate  flash  of  the  soul — comes  not  of 
him  i 

It  is  the  breath  of  that  dark  genius 
Which  whirls  invisible  along  the  threads, — 

A  servant  of  eternal  destiny. 

It  purifies  them  from  the  vulgar  dust, 

Which  earthward  strives  to  press  the  net, 

But  Fate  gives  sign ;  the  breath  becomes  a  whirl¬ 
wind. 

And,  in  a  moment,  rends  to  shreds  the  thing 
We  thought  was  woven  for  eternity  ! 

From.  the  German  of  IVerner. 


Mr.  Markland,  of  the  Temple,  has 
addressed  a  sensible  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquities,  proposing 
the  establishment  of  a  Museum,  or  Repo¬ 
sitory  of  Antiquities,  to  be  attached  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Not  contented  with  translating  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Russians 
have  fabricated  others,  which  the  book¬ 
sellers  of  Moscow  pass  off  as  his  produc¬ 
tions  ;  they  have  nothing  of  Sir  Walter 
in  them,  beyond  his  name  on  the  title- 
page.  _ 

The  parallel  between  Gibbon  and  Lord 
Byron,  as  drawn  by  Leigh  Hunt,  is 
worthy  of  special  attention. 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

M.  Josti,  a  native  of  Sils,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  originally  a  groom,  but  running 
away  from  a  tyrannical  master,  he  hired 
himself  to  a  confectioner  in  a  German 
town  ;  being  industrious  and  skilful,  he 
afterwards  was  appointed  chocolate-maker 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  accumulated 
a  large  fortune.  Yet,  at  the  height  of  his 
favour  and  prosperity,  he  every  year  vi¬ 
sited  his  native  place,  and  spent  the 
summer  months  with  the  humble  compa¬ 
nions  of  his  youth. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook’s  44  wise  saws  and  modern  instances” 
is  to  enclose  a  silver  spoon  in  the  belly 
of  a  cod-fish  during  the  boiling  :  if  it 
be  in  good  condition,  the  silver  will  re¬ 
main  uncoloured,  when  taken  from  the 
fish  at  table. 

Mayer,  a  Venetian,  attempts  to  show 
that  music  is  on  the  decline  in  Italy.  He 
palls  Rossini  the  Marini  of  modern  music, 
and  accuses  him  of  degrading  his  talents, 
from  an  endeavour  to  please  the  vulgar 
taste. _ 

44  The  joy  of  grief f  says  Dr.  Blair,  44  is 
one  of  Ossian’s  remarkable  expressions 
several  times  repeated.  If  any  one  shall 


think  that  it  needs  to  be  justified  by  a 
precedent,  he  may  find  it  twice  used  by 
Homer  in  the  Iliad ,  when  Achilles  is 
visited  by  the  ghost  of  Patroclus ;  and  in 
the  Odyssey ,  when  Ulysses  meets  his 
mother  in  the  shades.  On  both  these 
occasions,  the  heroes,  melted  with  tender¬ 
ness,  lament  their  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  throw  their  arms  round  the 
ghost,  ‘  that  we  might,’  say  they,  4  in  a 
mutual  embrace  enjoy  the  delight  of 
grief.’  ” 

In  Switzerland,  when  a  peasant  girl 
marries  from  one  valley  into  another, 
violent  and,  not  seldom,  sanguinary  con¬ 
tests  are  the  consequence. 

AMBITION. 

Scene—  Pandemonium. 

Aloud  she  cried  .  “  Oh,  parent  dear! 

The  merits  of  Ambition  hear, 

’Tis  1  who  to  thy  palace  bring 

The  courtier,  statesman,  people,  king. 

View  the  great  names  of  ancient  time  ; 
Ambition  was  their  only  crime. 

Who  Alexander  made  a  rod, 

A  madman,  murd’rer,  and  a  god? 

Who  made  my  Ctesar  last,  the  globe? 

Who  stain’d  with  blood  his  royal  robe  ? 

Who  all  the  tyrants  of  the  earth 
Nurs’d  and  instructed  from  t heir  birth? 

What  wounds  have  by  this  hand  been  giv’n  ! 
What  souls  by  me  detaiu’d  from  Heav  'n  ! 

And  e’en  in  later  times  review 

The  sons  I’ve  brought :  unnumber’d  crew  ! 

Richelieu  and  Mazarm  to  thee 

Were  introduced  at  first  by  me 

For  Fleury,  well  thou  knowst,  I  strove; 

What  saved  him  was  his  country’s  love. 

Of  England's  kings  a  list  I  bear 
That  credits  well  my  skid  and  care. 

Is  there  a  Stuart  I  have  not  brought  ? 

Indeed,  they  cost  me  little  thought. 

For  they  were  all  so  well  inclin’d. 

That  we  were  ever  of  a  mind. 

Usurpers  too,  my  long  list  crown. 

Who,  others  crush’d  themselves  came  down. 
Richard  and  Cromwell,  names  of  note. 
Ambition  may  be  proud  to  quote,: 

And  then,  along  the  statesman’s  line. 

What  glory  anu  what  triumph’s  mine  \” 

From  the  Vices,  presumed  to  be  by  the  Author  of 
Junius. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

13utUc  journals. 


BOOKS,  BOOKSELLERS,  AND  BOOK¬ 
MAKERS. 

The  greatest  mistake  made  by  authors 
is  to  suppose,  that,  educated  as  gentle¬ 
men,  and  enjoying  their  society  and 
mode  of  life,  authorship  can  support 
them.  No  man  ought  to  expect  more 
from  authorship  than  payment  for  his 
manual  labour  in  writing.  If  he  will 
estimate  his  work  as  a  law-stationer  does, 
by  the  same  number  of  pence  per  folio, 
he  will  probably  not  be  disappointed,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  is  not  a  man  of 
talents  and  judgment.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
may  be  quoted  as  an  exception,  and  we 
give  those  who  differ  from  us  all  the  be- 
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nefit  of  this  single  instance.  Southey 
might,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  as  an  ex¬ 
ception  also ;  but  setting  aside  his  re¬ 
ceipts  for  articles  in  reviews,  which  we 
exclude  from  present  consideration,  we 
would  venture  to  assert  that  had  lie  spent 
the  same  time  in  the  office  of  a  law  sta¬ 
tioner,  or  other  copyist,  that  he  would  have 
been  equally  well  paid  for  his  time.  It 
follows  that  all  the  head  work  must  be 
thrown  in ;  consequently  no  man,  unless 
he  derives  a  sufficient  livelihood  from 
other  sources,  can  afford  to  write  books. 
Novels  and  Poetical  Tales,  such  as  those 
of  Byron,  may  perhaps  be  quoted  against 
us ;  and  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Colburn 
referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  unsoundness 
of  our  doctrine.  Let  it  however  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  a  man  can  only  write 
two  or  three  novels  of  the  class  alluded 
to  in  his  lifetime ;  his  experience  will 
of  necessity  be  exhausted.  That  it  is  an 
easy  thing  for  any  idle  man  to  write  one 
or  two,  and  that  consequently  crowds  of 
competitors  are  entering  the  field,  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  moreover  who  possess 
the  grand  recommendation  of  having  dis¬ 
tinctions  to  be  puffed,  and  not  standing 
under  the  necessity  of  imposing  hard 
terms  upon  the  publisher.  Genius  of  a 
very  rare  character  might  spring  up  in 
either  of  these  departments  ;  and  genius, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  secure — we  are 
speaking  of  superior,  but  at  the  same 
time  ordinary,  acquirements. 

In  other  classes  of  publication,  if  a 
man  has  accumulated  practical  or  theo¬ 
retical  information,  it  is  probable  that  a 
demand  exists  for  it  when  condensed  into 
a  book — but  one  book  may  hold  all  the 
information  which  a  life  has  accumulated. 
In  cases  where  the  infermation  has  to  be 
collected  from  a  vigorous  and  intelligent 
perusal  of  other  works,  as  in  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  a  history,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  common  clerk  in  a  banking-house  is 
better  paid.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  the 
accounts  which  exist  of  the  price  given 
for  such  works  as  Gibbon’s  History  for 
instance,  and  then  set  against  it  the 
outlay  in  books,  and  the  quantity  of 
time  bestowed  upon  it.  Gibbon  received, 
we  believe,  six  thousand  pounds  for  his 
work ;  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  expense 
of  the  library  he  found  necessary  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  materials ; — deducting,  however, 
only  the  interest  of  this  sum,  and  taking 
into  account  the  number  of  years  during 
which  he  was  occupied  upon  his  work,  he 
robably  received  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
undred  pounds  a  year ;  an  income  which 
at  Lausanne  might  perhaps  pay  his  house 
rent,  and  keep  his  sedan.  We  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Mill  received  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  his  work  on  British  India ; 


judging  from  the  labour  consumed  in  this 
elaborate  work,  and  estimating  the  re¬ 
muneration  at  the  rate  which  a  confiden¬ 
tial  attorney’s  clerk  is  paid,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  five  thousand  pounds  would 
not  have  been  an  equivalent  for  the  copy¬ 
right  to  him.  Probably  the  sum  given 
was  fully  equal  to  the  marketable  value 
of  it.  We  are  acquainted  with  instances 
of  authors,  who,  pursuing  the  more  dig¬ 
nified  lines  of  study,  have  published  se¬ 
veral  works  accounted  works  of  import¬ 
ance  and  deep  research  in  the  world  of 
literature,  and  which  have  raised  their 
names  to  high  consideration  in  the  public 
estimation  ;  these  gentlemen  have  de¬ 
clared  themselves  not  merely  uniemune- 
rated  for  either  time  or  talent,  but  consi¬ 
derably  out  of  pocket.  There  are  other 
instances  of  men  paying  publishers  bills 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  hundred  a 
year,  for  the  pleasure  of  enlightening  a 
world  which  will  not  be  enlightened. 
These  gentlemen  complain  loudly  of  the 
stupidity  and  ingratitude  of  the  public  ; 
of  its  wretched  taste,  of  its  love  of  trash, 
of  the  baseness  of  critics.  The  truth  is, 
that  men  ought  not  tc  write  for  a  pecu¬ 
niary  return  ;  much  less  ought  they  to 
propose  to  make  literature  a  profession, 
and  expect  to  live  by  the  sale  of  their 
productions.  This  not  only  causes  much 
pain  and  disappointment  in  the  parties 
themselves,  but  the  idea  that  literature  is* 
a  good  trade  misleads  many  an  unhappy 
individual,  and  seriously  injures  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  literature  itself.  This  is  done  in 
many  ways,  by  producing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  works,  which  injure  one  another 
by  a  ruinous  competition  :  by  creating 
hasty  and  undigested  publications,  which, 
written  only  to  serve  a  temporary  pur¬ 
pose —  the  procuring  of  money,  are  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  world  by  their  authors  as 
fast  as  their  own  imperfections  hasten 
them  out  of  it :  by  degrading  the  general 
character  of  authors  who  undoubtedly 
wouid  stand  much  higher  with  the  world, 
and  consequently  take  a  higher  place  in 
their  own  respect,  if  they  were  induced 
to  publish  wholly  or  chiefly  by  a  desire 
to  inform  or  improve  mankind,  or  to  se¬ 
cure  a  lasting  fame.  No  one  can  tell  how 
low  the  expectation  of  pay  has  descended 
in  literature,  unless  he  has  been  admitted 
into  the  confidence  of  a  periodical  publi¬ 
cation.  The  mere  boys  and  girls,  who 
can  scarcely  spell,  scribble  their  first  lines 
under  a  notion  of  being  paid,  and  well 
paid. — London  Magazine . 


It  is  a  good  rule,  eat  within  your  sto¬ 
mach  ;  act  within  your  commission  ;  live 
within  your  means.— Selden. 
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LINES  ON  REVISITING  A.  SCOTTISH 
RIVER. 

And  call  thf*y  this  Improvement? — to  have 
changed, 

My  native  Clyde,  thy  once  romantic  shore, 
Where  Nature’s  face  is  banish’d  and  es¬ 
tranged, 

And  Heaven  reflected  in  thy  wave  no  more  ; 
Whose  banks,  that  sweeten’d  May-days  breath 
before. 

Lie  sere  and  leafless  now  in  summer’s  beam, 
With  sooty  exhalations  cover’d  o’er; 

And  for  the  daised  green  sward,  down  thy  stream 
Unsightly  brick-lanes  smoke,  and  clanking  en¬ 
gines  gleam, 

Speak  not  to  me  of  swarms  the  scene  sustains  ; 
One  heart  free,  tasting  Nature's  breath  and 
bloom, 

Is  worth  a  thousand  slaves  to  Mammon  gains. 
But  whither  goes  that  wealth,  and  gladd’ning 
whom  ? 

See,  but  life  enough  and  breathing  room 
The  hunger  and  the  hope  of  life  to  feel. 

Yon  pale  Mechanic  bending  o’er  his  loom. 

And  Childhood’s  self  as  at  Ixion’s  wheel, 

From  morn  till  midnight  task’d  to  earn  its  little 
meal. 

Is  this  Improvement? — where  the  human 
breed 

Degenerates  as  they  swarm  and  overflow. 

Till  Toil  grows  cheaper  than  the  trodden  weed. 
And  man  competes  with  man,  like  foe  with  foe, 
Till  Death,  that  thins  them,  scarce  seems  pub¬ 
lic  woe  ? 

Improvement ! — smiles  it  in  the  poor  man's  eyes. 
Or  blooms  it  on  the  cheek  of  Labour  ?—  No — 
To  gorge  a  few  with  Trade’s  precarious  prize. 
We  banish  rural  life,  and  breathe  unwholesome 
skies. 

Nor  call  that  evil  slight;  God  has  not  given 
This  passion  to  the  heart  of  man  in  vain. 

For  Earth’s  green  face  th’  untainted  air  of 
Heaven, 

And  all  the  bliss  of  Nature’s  rustic  reign. 

For  not  alone  our  frame  imbibes  a  stain 
From  foetid  skies  ;  the  spirit’s  health}  pride 
Fades  in  their  gloom — And  therefore  I  com¬ 
plain. 

That  thou  no  more  through  pastoral  scenes 
shouldst  glide, 

My  Wallace’s  own  stream,  and  once  romantic 
Clyde ! 

New  Monthly  Mag.  T.  Campbell. 


NEWSPAPER  SENTIMENT. 

The  London  newspaper  authorship  is 
forced  into  something  like  common  sense 
by  the  perpetual  necessity  of  writing. 
Men  may  be  as  sentimental  by  inclination 
as  a  German  dramatist ;  but  the  absolute 
drain  on  their  sentimentality  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  London,  would  exhaust  the 
44  fount  of  feeling”  in  a  week  ;  and  the 
44  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears” 
would  be  fished  up,  and  turned  to  service 
inexorably  before  a  month  renewed  its 
moon.  But  in  the  country  the  case  is 
different.  The  interval  of  a  week  allows 
an  accumulation  of  the  tender  feeling, 
which  inevitably  overflows  through  the 
pen  the  moment  it  is  taken  in  hand.  A 
dog  “  suspected  of  being  mad,”  an  over¬ 
drove  ox,  a  village  quarrel,  a  rustic  elope¬ 
ment,  or  the  breaking  down  of  a  safety 
coach,  can  never  be  done  justice  to  in 


London.  The  facts  may  be  given,  and 
the  conclusion,  whether  by  inquest  or  in¬ 
duction,  declared  for  the  general  behoof. 
But  it  is  in  other  and  more  verdant  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  narrative  is  touched  as  a 
narrative  ought  to  be,  with  the  whole  pic¬ 
turesque  of  the  affair,  44  with  mellowness 
of  pencil  and  magic  of  detail,”  as  the 
most  celebrated  auctioneer  alive  says  of 
every  picture  that  undergoes  his  hammer. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and 
some  of  the  country  journals  are  written 
with  a  spirit  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
sagacity  or  skill  of  any  public  writer. 
But  still  the  44  sentimental”  flourishes 
along  with  the  cabbages  and  cauliflowers, 
chiefly  at  a  distance  from  the  44  fumum 
strepilumque ;”  and  the  richest  class  of 
description  is  never  found  on  this  side  of 
the  fifty  mile-stone. 

Metaphor  is  the  native  language  of 
fancy,  and  fancy  is  the  daughter  of  feeling, 
and  feeling  is  the  daughter  of  the  fields. 
Then  the  use  of  metaphor  is  established 
as  an  heir-loom  in  the  soil  of  the  haw¬ 
thorns  and  blue-bells  ;  and  accordingly 
the  dialect  of  rural  description  is  always 
magnificent,  profound,  eloquent,  and  ra¬ 
ther  puzzling  ;  as  44  to  do  common  things 
in  an  uncommon  way”  has  been  considered’ 
an  evidence  of  genius,  so  to  say  common 
things  in  an  uncommon  way  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  similar  superiority  to  the  race  of 
mankind. 

Thus,  if  your  true  describer  has  to  talk 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  disdains  the 
homeliness  of  the  immediate  expression, 
and  invests  his  meaning  in  the  dignified 
phrase  of  44  writing  materials.”  If  one 
clown’s  wig  takes  fire  from  another  clown’s 
pipe,  we  hear  of  the  operation  of  44  the 
devouring  element,”  fire  being  obviously 
beneath  the  rustic  pen.  If  a  flash  of 
lightning  set  a  haystack  in  a  blaze,  or 
ring  the  bells  of  a  steeple,  the  approved 
epithet  is,  44  the  electric  fluid.”  If  a 
dog  bite  a  pig,  the  narrative  teems  with 
44  virus,”  the  44  rabid  animal,”  and  the 
44  latration”  of  the  patient.  Or,  if  a 
stage-coach  running  races  meet  its  natural 
fate,  the  world  are  called  to  wonder  at 
44  centripetal  force,”  44  dire  concussions,” 
and  44  compound  fractures  of  the  tibia.” 
The  whole  being  wound  up  with  the  so¬ 
lemn  pledge  of  the  writer,  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  never  had  equal,  or  similar,  in  the 
44  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ;”  a 
circumstance  generally  to  be  accounted 
for,  when  true,  by  the  oldest  inhabitants 
having  lost  what  memory  they  ever  had. 

But  it  is  in  the  sentimental  subjects  that 
the  true  triumph  is  found.  A  44  tale,  alas ! 
too  true,”  lately  44  wrung  the  heart,”  de¬ 
tailing  the  sorrows  of  44  an  interesting 
pair,  found,  by  a  gentleman  of  humanity, 
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in  the  lowest  state  of  mortal  privation  on 
the  edge  of  a  wood,”  in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  female  had  been  “  evidently 
of  the  first  order  of  fine  forms,”  and  the 
man  was  worthy  of  her.  “  An  unhappy 
attachment,  cruel  parents,  remorseless 
friends,  and  an  inhospitable  world,”  hav¬ 
ing  excluded  them  from  hope,  they  took 
the  desperate  resolution  of  seeking  an  asy¬ 
lum  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  in  one  of 
those  spots  “  where  lonely  want  retires  to 
die.” 

Further  intelligence  ascertained  the 
fact,  that  the  hero  was  a  poacher,  driving 
a  handsome  trade  in  purveying  hares  and 
pheasants  for  London.  The  heroine  was 
the  usual  companion  of  such  heroes,  and 
both  are  now  furnishing  fresh  matter  for  * 
description  in  the  county  jail. 

But  fine  effect  may  be  produced!  on 
more  repulsive  topics.  Who  has  ever 
dreamed  of  detailing  the  mutual  compli¬ 
ments  of  a  blackbird  and  a  stage-coach 
guard  before  ?  Yet  the  history  is  extant, 
scarcely  a  week  old. 

As  the  coach  was  rolling  along,  a  hawk 
hunted  a  blackbird  into  a  hedge.  The 
blackbird  was  in  prodigious  hazard,  and 
the  guard  flung  his  stick  ;  luckily  for  the 
catastrophe,  he  hit  the  hawk  instead  of 
the  blackbird.  The  narrative  must  now 
be  left  to  the  original  hands.  “  So  ex¬ 
hausted  was  the  poor  blackbird,  and  so 
unexpected  her  deliverance ,  that  when  the 
guard  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  hawk,  she 
was  unable  to  move,  but  merely  shot 
forth  a  look  of  expression  of  her  gratis 
tude ,  and  which  amply  repaid  the  con- 
ducteur  for  his  promptitude  and  decision.” 
And  that  man  of  generosity  relinquished 
his  half-crown  with  a  feeling  worthy  to 
be  as  memorable  as  it  is  unfortunately 
rare.  But  the  story  is  imperfect  without 
the  fact,  that  the  rescued  bird  pulled  out 
a  white  handkerchief,  wiped  a  brilliant 
eye,  and  made  him  a  curtsey  down  to  the 
ground. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 

©atDmv. 

This  fellow  pecks  op, wit  as  pigeons  peas.” 

Shakspeare. 

HARE  VIRTUES. 

In  praise  of  honesty  and  truth, 
hi  en’s  busy  tongues  are  never  still, 

’Tis  well — for  both  are  fled  from  earth, 

De  mortuis  nisi  donum  nil. 


KNIGHTHOOD. 

When  Lord  Sandwich  was  to  present 
Admiral  Campbell,  he  told  him,  that 
probably  the  king  would  knight  him. 
The  admiral  did  not  much  relish  the 
honour.  u  Well,  but,”  said  Lord  S. 
perhaps  Mrs.  Campbell  will  like  it.” 


u  Then  let  the  king  knight  her,”  an¬ 
swered  the  rough  seaman. 


FASHIONABLE  ROUTS. 

u  How  strange  it  is,”  said  a  lady,  u  that 
fashionable  parties  should  be  called  routs! 
Why  rout  formerly  signified  the  defeat  of 
an  army,  and  when  the  soldiers  were  all 
put  to  flight  or  to  the  sword,  they  were 
said  to  be  routed.”  u  This  title  has  some 
propriety  too,”  said  a  clergyman,  “  for 
at  these  meetings  whole  families  are  fre¬ 
quently  routed  out  of  house  and  home .” 


A  LONG  TEXT. 

A  clergyman  was  once  going  to  preach 
upon  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  after  reading  it,  he  said,  “  Do  not 
wonder,  my  beloved,  that  the  text  is  so 
long,  for  it  is  a  woman  that  speaks.” 


BURIED  ALIVE. 

A  lady  once  told  St.  Foix,  that  in  her 
will  she  had  ordered  her  body  to  be  opened 
after  her  death,  as  she  was  afraid  of  being 
buried  alive. 


AN  ENTERTAINING  JOURNEY. 

Dodd  the  comedian  was  very  fond  of  a 
long  story. — Being  in  company  one  night, 
he  began  at  twelve  o’clock  to  relate  a 
journey  be  had  taken  to  Bath  ;  and.  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  farther  than  the  Devizes  ! — 
The  company  then  rose,  to  separate ; 
when  Dodd,  who  could  not  bear  to  be 
curtailed  in  his  narrative,  cried,  “  Don’t 
go  yet ;  stay  and  hear  it  out,  and  upon 
my  soul  I’ll  make  it  entertaining  !” 


BIPEDS. 

The  most  disagreeable  two-legged  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  world,  is  a  little  great  man  ; 
and  the  next,  a  little  great  man’s  facto¬ 
tum  and  friend. 


LET  WELL  ALONE. 

An  Irishman  being  on  a  long  journey  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  Mr.  M ‘Adam’s 
useful  talents  had  never  been  exercised, 
at  length  came  to  a  mile  of  excellent  road. 
Over  this  he  kept  trotting  his  horse  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  till  some  spectators, 
a  little  surprised  at  this  singular  mode  of 
travelling,  inquired  the  reason  of  it- 
“  Indeed,”  said  he,  “  and  I  like  to  let 
well  alone,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  road,  I  doubt  whether  I  will  find  a 
better  bit  of  ground  all  the  way.” 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  alt  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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fBoustuf)  Palace. 


“  Surely  au  excellent  place  for  summer.” 

Lucullcs. 

To  use  a  term  of  art,  this  is  a  mere 
vignette  of  the  palatial  splendour  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  bare  out¬ 
line  of  its  rise,  decline,  and  fall,  is  one  of 
those  M  whirls  of  vicissitude,  upon  which 
it  is  not  good  to  look  too  long,  lest  we 
become  giddy ;  as  for  the  philology  of 
them,  that  is  but  a  circle  ot  tales.” 

Nonsuch  was  the  name  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  palace,  two  miles  N.  E.  of  Ewell,  in 
Surrey.  It  was  begun  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  a  village  called  Codinton,  or  Cuding- 
ton,  then  contiguous  to  the  parish  of 
Cheam,  near  Epsom.  But  the  village, 
the  palace,  and  the  fashionable  celebrity 
of  Epsom,  have  long  since  vanished,  if 
we  except  the  hoise-racing  notoriety  of 
the  latter  place. 

Camden  says,  this  palace  “  is  built 
with  so  much  splendour  and  elegance, 
that  it  stands  a  monument  ot'  art,  and  you 
would  think  the  whole  science  of  archi¬ 
tecture  exhausted  on  this  building.  It 
has  such  a  profusion  of  animated  statues 
and  finished  pieces  of  art,  rivalling  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome  itself,  that  it 
Vol.  xi.  H 


justly  has  and  maintains  its  name  from 
thence,  as  Leland  sings  : 

Hanc  quia  non  habent  similem  Laudare  Britar.ni 
Saepe  solent  nullique  parern  cognomina  dicur.t. 

Unrivalld  in  design  the  Britons  tell 

The  wondrous  praises  of  tins  nonpareil.” 

Hentzner,  a  German,  (who  visited  Eng¬ 
land  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,)  says, 
that  u  it  was  chosen  for  his  (Henry’s) 
pleasure  and  retirement,  and  built  with 
an  excess  of  magnificence.  One  would 
imagine  everything  that  architecture  can 
perform  to  have  been  employed  in  this 
one  work  :  there  are  everywhere  so  many 
statues  that  seem  to  breathe,  so  many 
miracles  of  consummate  art,  so  many 
casts,  that  rival  even  the  perfection  of 
Roman  antiquity,  that  it  may  well  claim 
its  name  of  Nonsuch.  It  is  so  encorh- 
passed  with  parks,  full  of  deer ;  delight¬ 
ful  gardens ;  groves,  ornamented  with 
trellis-work  ;  cabinets  of  verdure  ;  and 
walks  so  embrowned  by  trees  ;  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  place  pitched  upon  by 
Pleasure  herself,  to  dwell  along  with 
Health.  In  the  pleasure  and  artificial 
gardens  are  many  columns  and  pyramids 
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of  marble  ;  and  two  fountains,  that  spout 
water  one  round  the  other,  like  a  pyramid, 
upon  which  are  perched  small  birds,  that 
stream  water  out  of  their  bills.  In  the 
grove  of  Diana  is  a  very  agreeable  foun¬ 
tain,  with  Acteon  turned  into  a  stag,  as 
he  was  sprinkled  by  the  goddess  and  her 
nymphs,  with  inscriptions  ;  and  there  is 
another  pyramid  of  marble,  full  of  con¬ 
cealed  pipes,  which  spirt  upon  all  who 
come  within  their  reach.” 

Such  were  the  palace  and  gardens  when 
Hentzner  wrote  :  and  on  this  description 
Mr.  Walpole  has  made  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  :  “  We  are  apt  to  think,  that 
Sir  William  Temple  and  King  William 
were,  in  a  manner,  the  introducers  of  gar¬ 
dening  in  England  ;  but,  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Burleigh’s  gardens,  at  Theo¬ 
balds,  and  of  those  at  Nonsuch,  we  find 
that  the  magnificent,  though  false  taste, 
was  known  here  as  early  as  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter.  There 
is  scarce  an  unnatural  and  sumptuous 
impropriety  at  Versailles,  which  we  do 
not  find  in  Hentzner’s  description  of  these 
gardens.” 

King  Henry,  however,  only  began  the 
palace  of  Nonsuch.  Henry,  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  “  for  the  love  and  honor  he  bare  to 
his  old  maister,”  purchased  it  of  queen 
Mary,  and  completely  finished  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intentions  of  the  royal  founder. 
In  1591,  it  was  reconveyed  to  the  crown. 
It  afterwards  became  a  favourite  residence 
of  Elizabeth,  being  at  an  easy  distance 
from  the  metropolis  ;  and  it  was  here  the 
Earl  of  Essex  first  experienced  her  dis¬ 
pleasure.  In  the  survey  made  by  order  of 
parliament  in  1850,  the  palace  is  very  par¬ 
ticularly  described,  especially  the  portion 
represented  in  our  engraving,  and  46  the 
gatehouse ,  of  free-stone,  three  stories  high, 
leaded  and  turretted  in  the  four  corners  ; 
and  standing  between  the  inward  and  out¬ 
ward  court,  of  most  excellent  workman¬ 
ship,  and  a  special  ornament  to  Nonsuch 
House.  On  the  east  and  west  corners  of 
the  inner  court  building  are  placed  two 
large  and  well-built  turrets  of  five  stories, 
each  of  them  containing  five  rooms,  the 
highest  of  which  rooms,  together  with  the 
lanterns  of  the  same,  are  covered  with 
lead  and  battled  round  with  frames  of 
wood  covered  with  lead.  These  turrets 
command  the  prospect  and  view  of  both 
the  parks  of  Nonsuch,  and  most  of  the 
country  round  about,  and  are  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Nonsuch  House.”  The  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  house  were  valued  at  7,020/. 

Charles  II.,  with  his  usual  generosity 
before  justice,  granted  it  to  his  mistress, 
Barbara,  duchess  of  Cleveland  and  ba¬ 
roness  of  Nonsuch  ;  but  according  to  the 
vulgar  proverb,  like  come  like  go,  she 


pulled  down  the  house,  sold  the  mate¬ 
rials,  disparked  the  land,  and  pocketed 
the  money.  Part  of  the  estate,  called  the 
Little  Park  and  Worcester  Park ,  is  now 
ornamented  with  elegant  modern  villas. 

Nonsuch  was  about  twelve  miles  from 
London,  contiguous  to  the  present  roads 
to  Brighton ;  by  Sutton,  and  to  Worthing, 
through  the  delightful  country  of  Boxhill 
and  Dorking.  It  is  not  altogether  incu¬ 
rious  to  observe  the  premature  fate  of 
our  suburban  palatial  residences.  Non¬ 
such  vanished  in  a  few  years  ;  Canons , 
near  Edgeware,  within  a  century  ;  Carl¬ 
ton  House  within  the  same  period  ;  Kew 
Palace  has  scarcely  stood  a  score  of  years, 
and  is  now  being  taken  down ;  and  the 
showy  splendour  of  Wamlead  disap¬ 
peared  within  a  century.  The  herald  may 
well  say,  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


LAW  REFORMS. 

THE  JUSTINIAN  CODE,  OR  REFORMA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  OLD  ROMAN  LAW. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne, 
a.  d.  527,  fie  commenced  the  reformation 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  In  the 
space  of  ten  centuries,  the  infinite  variety 
of  law  and  legal  opinions  had  filled  many 
thousand  volumes,  which  no  fortune  could 
purchase,  and  no  capacity  could  digest. 
Books  could  not  be  easily  found,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  Greek  provinces  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  language  that  disposed  of 
their  lives  and  properties.  Justinian’s 
Chancellor  Tribonian,  aided  by  nine 
learned  associates,  began  the  arduous  task 
of  the  revision  of  the  ordinances  of  hisf 
predecessors.  The  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  fourteen  months  from  a.  d.  528, 
February  13 th,  to  a.  d.  529,  April  7 th. 
The  new  “  Code”  of  Justinian  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  his  name,  and  confirmed  by 
his  royal  signature;  authentic  transcripts 
were  multiplied  by  the  pens  of  notaries: 
and  scribes  ;  they  were  transmitted  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  European,  the  Asiatic, 
and  afterwards  the  African  provinces ; 
and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed 
in  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches.  It  still  remained  to  extract 
the  spirit  of  jurisprudence  from  the  deci¬ 
sions  aud  conjectures,  the  questions  and 
disputes  of  the  Roman  civilians.  Seven¬ 
teen  lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their, 
head,  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  to 
exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the 
works  of  their  predecessors  ;  and  the  di¬ 
gest,  or  pandects,  were  rapidly  composed 
in  three  years.  From  the  library  of  Tri¬ 
bonian,  they  chose  forty,  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  civilians  of  former  times  ;  2,000 
treatises  were  comprised  in  an  abridgement 
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of  fifty  books ;  and  it  lias  been  carefully 
recorded,  that  3,500,000  of  lines  or  sen- 
tences  were  reduced  in  this  abstract  to  the 
moderate  number  of  150,000.  (See  Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia — article  Civil  Law.) 

P.  T.  W. 

TO  SILENCE. 

f  For  the  Mirror  ) 

Silence  !  how  I  love  thy  shade, 

’Tis  the  Paradise  of  thought,— 

*Tis  where  Wisdom’s  laws  are  made, 

And  where  all  her  truths  are  taught! 
Welcome  as  the  bounteous  show’r 
To  the  thirsty  torrid  soil; 

Welcome  as  the  twilight  hour, 

When  the  slave  is  freed  from  toil. 

Silence  !  when  absorb'd  in  thee, 

Seal’d  from  each  intruding  care. 

Then  my  spirit  wanders  free — 

Wanders  free  as  mountain  air; 

When  all  earthly  things  are  still, 

Hush’d  as  midnight’s  solemn  hour  ; 

Each  wild  impulse  of  the  will 
Owns  thy  sympathetic  power. 

Death’s  dark  valley  may  divide — 

Distance  mocks  the  wish’d  embrace — 

But  thou.  Silence1  friendly  guide. 

Leads  us  to  that  sacred  place. 

Where  all  kindred  spirits  meet — 

Font  of  purest  chastest  joy, 

M  ingling  in  communion  sweet. 

Stripp’d  of  every  base  alloy. 

Here  the  soul  her  strength  renews, 

Storms  of  guilt  and  woe  to  brave; 

Calmly  her  career  pursues, 

Trampling  fearless  on  the  grave. 

Here,  my  soul,  thy  waudering  stay, 

Musing  on  the  scene  sublime, 

Wait  the  promise  of  that  day, 

Dawn  of  Hope  and  knell  of  Time. 

R.  Y. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Their  modest  ancestors  were  contented  with  a 
plain  boueh  stuck  up  before  their  doors,  whence 
arose  the  wise  proverb,  “  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush:”  but  how  have  they  deviated  from  this 
ancient  simplicity  ! — Adventurer ,  No.  9. 

Of  what  use  is  a  Denham  or  Bruce, 

A  Clarke,  or  a  Parry,  or  Hall  ; 

When  a  walk  will  more  wonders  produce, 

Than  were  travell’d  for  e’en  by  them  all  ? 
White,  Red,  Black,  Golden  Lions  surround  us ! 

Black  Sw  ans,  and  Swans  with  Two  Necks  ! 
Blue  Boars  and  Green  Dragons  confound  us — 
And  would  they  not  Butfon  perplex? 

But  how  frightful  the  prospect  at  times  ! 

Kings’  Heads  and  Queens’  Heads,  hung  on 
poles  ! 

Do  regicides  ’scape  with  their  crimes  ? 

If  not,  they  how  wretched,  poor  souls  ! 

The  Bear  and  the  Bull  are  together, 

Yet  neither  stirs  out  of  his  place  ; 

The  Fox  and  Goose,  yet  noi  a  feather 
Does  Reynard  presume  to  erase  ! 

A  poor  wretch  can  get  nothing  to  eat, 

Though  hunger  has  made  him  a  glutton ; 

H  2 


He  ‘‘  sw  ings  corners”  iuto  the  next  street. 

And  comes  plump  on  a  “  Shoulder  of  Mut¬ 
ton  !” 

The  Bubbleist,  from  a  mere  sign, 

Of  wit  may  at  last  get  “  a  share 
“  Here's  a  ‘  Castle,’  says  he,  too,  like  mine — 
Too  like  hundreds  I’ve  built—  in  the  air!" 
Then,  what  company  too  we  may  meet — 

Jolly  Butchers,  Two  Brewers,  and  Co. ; 

Jolly  Gard’ners  in  many  a  street, 

Though  wbat  brings  them  to  town  I  don’t 
know. 

Though  the  Fox  and  Hounds  seem  close  to¬ 
gether, 

He  ne’er  brushes  for  fear  of  his  brush  ; 

Though  poor  “  Nelson”  is  out  in  all  weather. 

He  seems  not  to  heed  it  a  rush  ; 

We  have  Angels,  and  Men  in  the  Moon, 

George  and  Dragons,  and  Griffins,  and  stuff  ! 
Sea  and  laird,  earth  and  heaven,  will  soon 
Not  furnish  half  monsters  enough  ! 

Blue  Anchors,  Red’ Cows,  Goatsin  Boots, 

Are  signs  too  of  the  times  that  w  e  live  in; 

But  I’ve  sung  all  the  wonders  it  suits 
Me  to  sing — so,  dear  reader!  I’ll  give  in. 

William  Palin. 


WALTHAM  ABBEY,  OR  WALT¬ 
HAM  CROSS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

This  town  had  its  second  appellation 
from  a  holy  cross  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  here  from  some  distant  spot  in  a 
miraculous  manner.  Its  first  name  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  magnificent  abbey  founded 
here  in  honour  of  the  cross  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  king  Harold.  This  abbey  was  so 
much  distinguished  by  a  series  of  royal 
and  noble  benefactors,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  opulent  in  the  kingdom,  and  its 
abbot  was  one  of  the  twenty-eight  mitred 
abbots  that  sat  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  Henry  III.,  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  court,  used  frequently  to  re¬ 
side  in  it,  in  consideration,  of  which  he 
granted  to  the  town  of  Waltham  a  market 
and  fair. 

The  tower  of  the  church  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  queen  Mary  ;  but  the  inside 
of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Saxon  architecture.  This,  however,  is 
only  the  nave  of  the  original  church,  the 
cross  aisles  having  extended  beyond  what 
is  now  the  chancel,  and  the  eld  tower, 
which  fell  down  after  the  dissolution, 
rose  as  the  centre  of  a  cross. 

King  Harold  and  his  two  brothers, 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  they 
were  slain,  were  interred  at  the  east  end 
of  the  ancient  church,  at  the  distance  of 
about  forty  yards  from  the  extent  of  the 
present  structure.  A  plain  stone  of  grey 
marble  is  said  to  have  been  erected  over 
him,  with  this  expressive  epitaph,  u  Ha¬ 
rold  Infelix;”  and  a  stone  coffin,  said  to 
have  been  his,  was  discovered  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  gardener  of 
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Sir  E.  Denny  ;  the  bones,  upon  the  touch, 
mouldered  into  dust.  About  1789,  an¬ 
other  stone  coffin  was  found  nearly  on  the 
same  spot,  which  contained  an  entire 
skeleton  enclosed  in  lead,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  one  of  Harold’s 
brothers. 

An  incident  occurred  in  this  town, 
which  is  memorable  as  having  been  one 
of  the  principal  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  reformation.  It  is  related  by  several 
historians,  and  particularly  by  John  Fox, 
who  here  compiled  his  celebrated  Afar - 
tyrology.  This  was  the  fortunate  intro¬ 
duction  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  after¬ 
wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.  The  king  had 
a  small  house  on  Rome  Land,  (a  par¬ 
cel  of  land  near  the  abbey,  so  called 
from  having  been  granted  by  Henry  'll, 
to  Pope  Alexander,)  to  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  resorted  for  his  private  amuse¬ 
ments,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Fuller,* 
who  says  that  “  W altham  bells  told  no 
tales  when  the  king  came  there.”  Fie 
took  this  place  in  his  way,  when  he  com¬ 
menced  a  journey  to  dissipate  the  chagrin 
he  felt  from  the  obstructions  to  his  divorce 
from  queen  Catharine.  Stephen  Gardi¬ 
ner,  his  secretary  of  state,  and  Edward 
Fox,  his  almoner,  by  whom  he  was  ac¬ 
companied.  spent  the  evening  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cressv,  to  whose  sons  Dr.  Cran¬ 
mer  was  preceptor.  As  the  divorce  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  conversation,  Cranmer 
observed  that  the  readiest  way  either  to 
quiet  the  king’s  conscience,  or  to  extort 
the  pope’s  consent,  would  be  to  consult 
the  universities  of  Europe  on  this  con¬ 
troverted  point.  If  Urey  approved  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  his  remorse 
would  naturally  cease  ;  if  they  condemned 
it,  the  pope  would  lind  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
sist  the  solicitations  of  so  great  a  monarch, 
seconded  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  great 
men  in  Christendom.  When  the  king 
was  informed  of  this  proposal,  he  was 
delighted  with  it,  and  with  more  alacrity 
than  delicacy,  he  swore  that  “  Cranmer 
had  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear.”  He 
sent  for  that  divine,  adopted  his  opinion, 
and  ever  after  entertained  for  him  the 
highest  regard.  R. 

RETROSPECTION,  AN  ODE, 

IN  nui'X'ATION  OF  BURNS  S  DESPONDENCY. 

(For  the  Mirror. J 

In  retrospection  lost,  I  love 

O’er  childhood's  flowr’y  fields  to  rove. 

In  Mem’ry’s gilded  car; 

And  thence  f'ose  scenes  of  life  survey, 

*  This  was  Dr,  Fuller,  author  of  the  “  Church 
History  of  Britain,”  and  the  “  Worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  who  was  minister  of  this  parish,  as  was 
also  the  learned  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  bishop  of 
Norwich. 


That  charm’d  my  youth’s  advent’rous  way. 
With  prospects  bright  and  fair. 

When  rapture  beam’d  from  every  eye 
Its  fascinating  ray, 

Each  look’d,  confess’d  a  secret  joy. 

And  ev’ry  heart  was  gay. 

Then,  gambles  and  rambles 
Engross’d  my  daily  care; 

Now,  toils  oft,  and  broils  oft. 

Invite  the  fiend  Despair. 

Happy  the  youths,  who  still  pursue 
Those  fleeting  pleasures  I  can  view 
But  with  reverted  eye; 

Be  w  ise,  ye  elves  !  the  boon  enjoy. 

Ere  Time  shall  venture  to  destroy 
The  long-familiar  tie. 

For  less’ning  hopes,  increasing  fears. 

And  every  latent  ill, 

That  e’er  attend  maturer  years, 

Life's  vernal  sweets  will  kill. 

Then,  caring  and  faring 
On  what  the  world  supplies; 

Your  lot  now  forgot,  how 
Shall  fond  rememb  rance  prize  ! 

How  blest  is  he,  whose  quiet  state 
Screens  him  from  all  malignant  fate, 

In  childhood’s  sportive  how’rs  ; 

He  knows,  he  feels,  no  sudden  blight, 
Obstruct  the  growth  of  pure  delight  . 

Or  blast  its  op’ning  flow’»-s. 

A  mother’s  joy,  a  father’s  caie, 

Each  meaner  wish  above, 

Are  blessings  he  can  freely  share. 

And  fond  fraternal  love. 

Naught  given  is  riven, 

By  adverse  pow’r  uncouth ; 

The  toys  all,  the  joys  all. 

Of  transitory  youth. 

Advancing  age,  increasing  woes 
Too  oft  unhappily  bestow  s, 

And  makes  of  pleasure  past 
A  heaven,  a  beatific  scene, 

O’er  which  obtrusive  Memory  keen. 

Will  smiles  of  gladness  cast. 

When  bright-eyed  Hope  and  Sport  are  young 
And  every  foe  to  Care  ; 

Pert  Jest,  that  moves  the  flippant  tongue. 
And  Cheerfulness  are  there. 

The  blessings,  caressings. 

That  early  life  engage, 

Are  dwelt  o’er,  are  felt  more. 

In  manhood’s  riper  age. 

To  me  no  more  that  calm  delight. 

That  rose  in  nalive  colours  bright. 

Shall  lend  its  thrilling  charms ; 

No  more,  domestic  bliss  to  prove. 

Is  left  a  sister’s  soothing  love. 

With  friendly  counsel  warm. 

How  soft  Affection's  circling  smile 
Confirms  the  heart  felt  glee; 

Refining  youthful  sense  the  while. 

My  lot  no  more  may  see. 

But,  why  thus,  to  cry  thus, 

Must  be  my  hapless  doom  ? 

Of  pleasures,  of  treasures. 

Let  virtue  fill  the  room.  (J. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  FRANCE  AND 
ITALY. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  most  remarkable  curiosities  of 
France  aie  a  triumphal  arch  at  Orange, 
and  another  at  Kheims ;  a  magnificent 
bridge  twelve  miles  from  Nismes,  where 
may  be  seen  a  temple  of  Diana,  almost 
in  a  perfect  state.  The  royal  canal,  or 
the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  preserves 
a  communication  between  the  Ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  w'otks  of  Louis  XIV.  by  whom 
it  was  commenced  and  finished ;  it  is 
about  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  being 
carried  over,  and  sometimes  through, 
high  and  prodigious  mountains.  At 
Arles,  in  Province,  is  seen  a  Roman 
obelisk  of  granite,  fifty-two  feet  high, 
and  seven  in  diameter  at  the  base,  all  in 
one  stone.  Remains  of  Roman  aqueducts 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  likewise  contains  numerous  elegant 
palaces,  and  other  remarkable  structures, 
most  of  them  very  ancient. 

The  curiosities  of  Rome  are  antique 
baths,  theatres.  Pagan  temples,  trium¬ 
phal  arches,  obelisks,  fountains,  cata¬ 
combs,  sepulchres,  churches,  bridges, 
palaces,  paintings,  statues,  and  colleges. 
St.  Peter’s  cathedral  is  very  magnificently 
adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture — 
the  labours  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the 
greatest  masters  of  Italy.  The  catacombs 
in  Naples  are  wonderful  in  the  extreme; 
they  are  vast  galleries  cut  out  of  a  solid 
rock,  and  are  presumed  to  extend  several 
miles  under  the  ground.  There  are  some 
noble  antiquities  at  Puzzoli,  near  Naples, 
especially  a  highway  dug  quite  through 
a  mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is 
Virgil's  Tomb. 

I  have  seen  an  original  sketch  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Tomb,  in  its  present  state,  recently 
done  by  an  English  artist  at  Naples. 
It  appears  to  be  composed  of  rough  hewn 
stones,  to  which  time  has  given  a  remark¬ 
able  and  varied  appearance  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  built  is  much  ruder 
than  the  materials  of  its  composition. 
Uninviting,  however,  as  Virgil’s  Tomb 
appears  to  be,  it  is  far  more  interesting 
to  the  admirers  of  poetry  than  all  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Italian 
ruins.  G.  W.  N. 

_ _ - . 

jFlanncvs  &  Customs  of  all  Nations*. 


THE  INDIAN  PENANCE  OF  GUL- 
WUGTY,  OR  CHITRUK  POOJA. 

From  the  Trans,  of  the  Med.  and  Fhys. 
Soc.  of  Calcutta. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  descrip¬ 
tion  by  a  medical  writer  of  the  Indian 


m 

Penance  of  Gulwugty,  or  swinging  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  suspended 
on  a  pair  of  hooks  perforating  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  loins.  The  process  itself  is 
so  appalling  to  an  ordinary  spectator,  and 
the  after  consequences  seem  so  singularly 
disproportionate  to  the  apparently  serious 
nature  of  the  injury  endured,  that  it  de¬ 
serves  consideration. 

On  the  western  extremity  of  the  old 
cantonment  of  the  Bombay  Dekkan  di¬ 
vision  was  the  village  of  Seroor,  whence 
the  station  was  named,  and  on  the  south 
eastern  extremity  of  the  camp  was  the 
village  of  Hingny,  the  distance  betwixt 
the  two  being  about  three  miles.  At  each 
of  these  villages  was  a  pagoda  of  pecu¬ 
liar  sanctity  ;  and  at  certain  periods,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember  once  in  nineteen 
years,  it  was  deemed  a  necessary  cere¬ 
mony  that  the  car  of  Gulwugty  Penance 
should  be  dragged  from  Seroor  to  Hingny, 
with  devotees  suspended  from  the  mast 
during  the  whole  route.  The  car  was 
dragged  by  as  many  volunteer  labourers 
from  the  spectators  as  could  be  yoked  to 
it,  and  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  when  a 
sufferer  was  undergoing  the  torture  ;  but 
it  remained  still  in  the  interval  of 
unloosing  one  and  fixing  another,  no 
progressive  motion  being  lawful  unless 
with  a  devotee  pendant  from  the  hooks. 
The  spectators  and  officials  assured  me 
that  such  a  circumstance  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  as  the  car’s  being  unable  to  reach 
its  destination  through  the  want  of  mor- 
tifiers  of  their  flesh  ;  the  penitents  or  de¬ 
votees  were  always  sufficiently  numerous 
to  keep  the  hooks  occupied  from  one  pa¬ 
goda  to  the  other. 

The  car  wras  four-wheeled,  and  about 
the  size  of  an  English  farmer's  wagon, 
rather  broader  but  not  so  lofty,  of  the 
coarsest  possible  construction,  being  built 
of  half  beams  rather  than  planks,  and 
exceedingly  heavy  ;  upon  this  was  a 
platform  ample  enough  to  hold  about 
twenty  persons.  A  mast  twelve  feet  high 
was  erected  in  the  centre,  across  which, 
fitting  on  an  iron  pivot,  was  balanced 
transversely  a  pole  about  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  divided  however  unequally,  the 
iron  ring  which  fixed  on  the  pivot  being 
inserted  into  it  about  four  feet  from  the 
heavy  end,  and  of  course  about  eleven 
from  the  smaller.  To  the  first  was  sus¬ 
pended  a  square  scale  of  wood  capable  of 
containing  four  or  five  persons,  and  from 
the  latter  the  hooks  hung  by  a  chain. 

The  process  of  the  Penance  was  as 
follows  : — A  devotee,  having  the  hooks 
fixed  in  his  back,  as  shall  hereafter  be 
described,  the  number  of  persons  that 
were  requisite  to  balance  his  weight  and 
the  lever,  from  his  greater  share  of  the 
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pole,  generally  four  or  five  slept  into  the 
scale  at  the  short  end  of  the  transverse 
beam,  and  depressing  it  by  their  weight 
as  low  as  the  pivot  would  allow,  to  an 
angle  of  about  70Q,  they  gave  the  cross 
beam  a  circular  motion  on  the  pivot  by 
pulling  themselves  round  the  mast,  which 
they  could  touch,  or  were  pushed  round 
by  other  assistants  who  crowded  on  the 
platform ;  whilst  the  poor  penitent, 
dangling  at  the  fearful  height  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  was  swung 
round  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  describa- 
ble,  and  the  car  meanwhile  dragged  for¬ 
ward  by  the  multitude  till  the  sufferer 
himself  prayed  to  be  released  from  his 
painful  and  perilous  situation.  The 
longest  period  1  witnessed  any  one  person 
endure  the  torture  was  seven  minutes  and 
a  half,  the  generality  were  satisfied  with 
two  minutes.  The  bold  and  heroic  went 
up  with  “  sword  in  hand,  and  shield  on 
arm,”  as  if  accoutred  for  action  ;  the 
meeker  characters  held  their  beads  in 
their  hands,  and  continued  repeating  the 
names  of  their  gods.  The  total  number 
who  underwent  the  Penance  was  about 
fifty,  and  the  time  required  for  the  car  to 
travel  from  one  village  to  the  other  was 
more  than  seven  hours,  two  of  which 
■were  spent  within  the  limits  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  which  closed  the  procession,  the  car 
at  that  time  scarcely  moving  onwards  a 
foot  with  each  individual,  in  order  by 
such  slowness  of  advance  to  indulge  as 
many  as  wished  to  offer  themselves  for  the 
ceremony. 

The  hooks  were  precisely  similar  in 
shape,  but  rather  stronger  than  the  flesh 
hooks  of  the  London  markets,  the  points 
by  no  means  particularly  sharp,  nor  the 
iron  polished  to  any  remarkable  bright¬ 
ness.  No  preparatory  perforation  of  the 
integuments  was  made  previously  to  in¬ 
troducing  the  hooks ;  but  they  were 
forced  through,  one  after  the  other,  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  can  be  imagined, 
the  operator  no  more  interested  to  be  ten¬ 
der  in  the  office  than  as  if  he  considered 
the  patient  as  accustomed  to  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  as  little  affected  by  it  as  him¬ 
self.  The  only  care  was  to  avoid  a  flesh 
wound ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  in¬ 
teguments  were  disengaged  from  the  mus¬ 
cles  beneath,  even  in  the  youngest  and 
stoutest  persons,  exceedingly  surprised 
me.  To  effect  this  the  patient  was  laid 
on  the  ground,  and  his  back  violently 
rubbed  with  abundance  of  oil ;  this  be¬ 
ing  dried  off  with  sand,  another  friction 
equally  violent  took  place  with  soap 
scraped  into  such  thin  fragments  as  pow¬ 
dered  and  disappeared  under  the  hand. 
This  being  again  dried  with  sand,  the 
operator’s  principal  assistant,  sitting  on 


'  the  patient’s  shoulders,  commenced  with 
his  heels  a  process  of  kneading,  jerking, 
and  working  the  integuments  over  the 
loins,  so  as  to  loosen  or  slacken  them, 
with  a  roughness  of  manual  but  com¬ 
pleteness  of  success  that,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  struck  me  with  astonishment. 
This  being  done,  or  rather  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  this  process,  the  operator  conti¬ 
nued  gathering  up  by  little  and  little  a 
fold  of  the  integuments  in  his  left  hand, 
as  would  raise  up  the  skin  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  seton,  and  when  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  as  much  as  he  could  with  his  utmost 
exertion  force  up,  he  then  shoved  his 
hook  slowly  and  deliberately  through  it, 
always  directing  the  point  outwards.  One 
hook  being  fixed,  the  other  was  speedily 
introduced  on  the  opposite  side  in  the 
same  manner,  the  operation  of  fixing 
both  taking  generally  about  three  or  five 
minutes,  depending  upon  the  muscularity 
of  the  subject.  After  the  patient  had 
swung  to  his  own  content  he  was  taken 
down  by  the  cross  pole  being  lowered 
nearly  to  the  ground,  from  the  weights 
at  the  opposite  end  removing  from  the 
scale  ;  then  being  laid  fiat  on  the  ground 
the  hooks  were  drawn  forth,  but  without 
the  least  precaution  to  save  pain.  I  did 
not  observe  a  single  instance  of  the  skin 
having  yielded  or  being  rent.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  was  invariably  four  wounds  in  a 
straight  line,  thus,  o  o  o  o,  the  two  made 
by  one  hook  being  always  four  and  some¬ 
times  five  inches  apart  from  each  other. 
The  curative  process  was  simplicity  itself. 
The  principal  assistant  again  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  patient’s  shoulders,  and  ap¬ 
plying  his  heels  to  the  wounded  parts 
laboured  to  squeeze  out  any  blood  or 
lymph  that  might  be  extravasated.  One 
operator  sucked  the  wounds,  and  another 
applied  a  kind  of  dry  poultice  of  cow- 
dung  and  turmeric,  the  Hindoo  specific 
lor  every  shock  that  u  flesh  is  heir  to.” 
The  sufferer’s  kumur-bund  (girdle)  sup¬ 
plied  the  bandage,  which  was  tightly 
applied  round  his  loins,  and  he  forthwith 
joined  in  the  ceremony  of  swinging  his 
comrades,  as  alert  and  unconcerned  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  if  the  whole  he  had  under¬ 
gone  were  but  a  jest.  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  daily,  until  their  per¬ 
fect  cure,  seven  of  the  devotees,  who 
were  our  battalion  sepoys  or  camp  follow¬ 
ers.  In  no  one  instaace  was  pus  formed, 
or  did  inflammation  of  any  consequence 
whatever  follow  ;  nor  did  one  quit  his 
duty,  or  apply  for  hospital  relief.  And 
further,  I  had  reports  to  be  relied  on  of 
nearly  twenty  others  from  distant  villages, 
whither  1  sent  hospital  servants  to  make 
inquiries  after  the  poor  people  who  had 
swung,  not  one  of  whom  suffered  in  any 
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important  degree  beyond  a  temporary 
soreness  and  stiffness  in  the  loins.  None 
but  a  medical  man  who  has  witnessed  the 

Jtrocess  could  suppose  it  possible  that  so 
ittle  injury  should  result  from  so  appa¬ 
rently  serious  an  operation.  The  natives 
of  course  think  it  the  miraculous  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  god  Cunda  Row,  in  whose 
honour  the  torture  is  endured,  a  very  na¬ 
tural  conclusion ;  for  even  among  our 
officers,  who  in  great  numbers  attended 
to  witness  the  spectacle,  there  were  not  a 
few  whom  it  was  difficult  to  impress  with 
a  satisfactory  conviction  that  the  whole 
was  but  a  natural  result  from  natural 
causes  ;  and  that  the  skill  of  the  operator, 
and  the  antiphlegmonous  habit  of  his 
own  constitution,  was  the  safeguard  of 
the  patient. 


®t)e  ©tutors 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  wonders  of  this 
laughter-loving  age,  the  character  of 
Punch  is  the  greatest  in  what  moralists 
term  the  drama  of  life.  He  is  indeed  a 
model  of  human  nature ;  for  he  smacks 
of  every  man’s  good  and  bad  qualities ; 
whilst  his  satire  is  banded  to  and  fro  by 
the  rich  vein  of  humour  through  which 
his  lessons  flow ;  his  antiquity  serves  to 
realize  the  painter’s  theory  of  pleasing  ; 
and  his  popularity  to  remind  us  of  Mo- 
liere’s  old  woman,  who  proved  herself  the 
best  critic  of  his  inimitable  masterpieces. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  medita¬ 
tions  by  an  after-dinner  sight  of  “  Punch 
and  Judy,  with  illustrations  designed  and 
executed  by  George  Cruikshank.”  His 
sketches  are  full  of  the  vis  comica  ;  but 
the  u  origin  ”  by  which  they  are  accom¬ 
panied,  will  convince  our  readers  that 

There  are  more  things — in  Punch 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy; 

and  excite  no  small  surprise,  that  the 
motley  hero  has  not  published  his  auto¬ 
biography,  with  u  Recollections  of  emi¬ 
nent  contemporaries,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author,”  &c.  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  volume  before  us,  “  the  stu¬ 
dious  Bayle  is  reported  to  have  repeatedly 
sallied  from  his  retreat,  at  the  sound  of 
Punch’s  cracked  trumpet,  announcing 
his  arrival  in  Rotterdam  ;  and  we  our¬ 
selves  saw  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  then 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  on  his  way 
from  Downing-street  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a  night  of  important  de¬ 
bate,  pause  like  a  truant  boy,  until  the 
whole  performance  was  concluded,  to  en¬ 
joy  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  whimsicalities 
of  the  motley  hero.” 

Mr.  Puneh,  (whose  original  family 


name  was  probably  Pulcinella ,)  first 
came  into  existence  at  Acerra,  a  short 
distance  from  Naples.  But  we  must  pass 
over  his  “  origin  in  Italy,”  and  come  at 
once  to  his  “  arrival  in  England.”  The 
first  mention  which  our  illustrator  re¬ 
cords  is  in  “  The  Tatler,”  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  immortalizes  Powell  as  his 
exhibitor.  His  show  was  set  up  in  Co¬ 
vent-Garden,  opposite  to  St.  Paul’s 
church,  as  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  the 
sexton  in  the  “  Spectator,”  (No.  14,  by 
some  also  attributed  to  Steele,)  who  com¬ 
plains  that  the  performances  of  Punch 
thinned  the  congregation  in  the  church, 
and  that,  as  Powell  exhibited  during  the 
time  of  prayers,  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
was  taken  by  all  who  heard  it,  for  notice 
of  the  intended  commencement  of  the 
exhibition.  The  writer  of  the  paper 
then  proceeds,  in  another  epistle,  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  the  puppet-show  was  much 
superior  to  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  and 
Arraida,  represented  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  to  observe  that  too  much  encourage¬ 
ment  could  not  be  given  to  Mr.  Powell’s 
skill  in  motions. 

In  No.  44,  of  “  The  Tatler,”  Isaac 
Bickerstaflf,  Esq.  complains  that  he  had 
been  abused  by  Punch  in  a  prologue, 
supposed  to  be  spoken  by  him,  but  really 
delivered  by  his  master  who  stood  behind, 
“  worked  the  wires,”  and,  by  “  a  thread 
in  one  of  Punch’s  chops,”  gave  to  him 
the  appearance  of  animation.*  No.  50, 
of  the  same  work,  contains  a  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  letter  from  the  showman  himself, 
insisting  upon  his  right  of  control  over 
his  own  puppets,  and  denying  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  “  the  original  of  puppet-shows  ; 
and  the  several  changes  and  revolutions 
that  have  happened  in  them  since  Thes¬ 
pis.”  A  subsequent  number  (115)  is 
curious,  and  it  shows  that  such  was  the 
rivalship  of  Punch  in  point  of  attractive¬ 
ness,  particularly  with  the  ladies,  that  the 
opera  and  the  celebrated  singer  Nicolini 
were  almost  deserted  in  his  favour.  Here 
also  we  learn  that  then,  as  now,  Punchi¬ 
nello,  (for  so  he  is  designated  and  dignified) 
had  u  a  scolding  wife,”  and  that  he  was 
attended,  besides,  by  a  number  of  cour¬ 
tiers  and  nobles. 

Hence  we  collect  most  distinctly,  that 
the  popularity  of  Punch  was  in  the  year 
171 1-12,  completely  established,  and 
that  he  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  and 

*  These  expressions  are  important,  Inasmuch 
as  they  show  a  method  of  performance  and  a 
degree  of  intricacy  in  the  machinery  not  now 
known  At  present  the  puppets  are  played  only 
by  putting  ihe  hand  under  the  dress,  and  making 
the  middle  finger  and  thumb  serve  for  the  arms, 
while  the  fore-finger  works  the  head.  The  open¬ 
ing  and  shutting  of  the  mouth  is  a  refinement 
which  doe*  not  seem  to  be  practised  in  Italy.. 
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materially  lessened  the  receipts  at  the 
opera,  if  not  at  the  regular  national  thea¬ 
tres.  He  could  hardly  have  taken  such 
firm  possession  of  the  public  mind  if  he 
had  only  recently  emigrated  from  his  na¬ 
tive  country  ;  and  no  writer  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  who  notices  him  at  all, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  novelty.  This  may 
be  established  from  poetry  as  well  as 
prose.  Gay,  in  his  44  Shepherd’a-Week, 
— Saturday,”  distinguishes  between  the 
tricks  of  44  Jack  Pudding  in  his  parti¬ 
coloured  jacket,”  and  44  Punch’s  feats,” 
and  tells  us  that  they  were  both  known 
at  rustic  wakes  and  fairs  ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  account  of  our  hero  will  be 
found  in  No.  8,  of  44  The  Intelligencer.” 

We  are,  however,  without  any  posi¬ 
tive  intelligence  regarding  the  exact  date 
when  Punch  arrived  in  England.  We 
think  nevertheless,  that  we  may  conclude 
with  tolerable  safety,  that  he  and  King 
William  came  in  together,  and  that  the 
Revolution  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  era 
of  the  introduction  of  the  illustrious  fa¬ 
mily  of  Punch,  and  of  the  glorious 
44  House  of  Orange.”  It  deserves  re¬ 
mark,  that  Punch  has  not  always  been  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  British  empire  ;  for 
in  the  44  Biographica  Dramatica,”  there 
is  an  entry  of  a  farce  called  44  Punch 
turned  Schoolmaster.” 

The  next  of  our  author's  illustrations 
is  on  44  The  Moral  of  Punch’s  perfor¬ 
mance,”  towards  the  close  of  which  are 
the  following  anecdotical  traits  : — 

At  various  periods,  the  adventures  of 
Punch  have  been  differently  represented 
and  misrepresented,  and  innovations  have 
been  introduced,  to  suit  the  taste  and  to 
meet  the  events  of  the  day.  One  attempt 
of  this  sort  was  made  in  Fielding’s  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  popularity 
of  the  Provoked  Husband .  Fie  complains, 

( Tom  Jones ,  book  xii,  chap.  5,)  that  a 
puppet-show,  witnessed  by  his  hero,  in¬ 
cluded  44  the  fine  and  serious  part”  of  the 
comedy  we  have  named.  Of  later  years, 
we  have  witnessed  several  singular  inter¬ 
polations.  After  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
Lord  Nelson  figured  on  one  of  the  street- 
stages,  and  held  a  dialogue  with  Punch, 
in  which  he  end-eavoured  to  persuade  him, 
as  a  brave  fellow,  to  go  on  board  his  ship, 
and  assist  in  fighting  the  French :  44  Come, 
Punch,  my  boy,  (said  the  naval  hero,) 
I’ll  make  you  a  captain  or  a  commodore, 
if  you  like  it.”  44  But  I  don’t  like  it, 
(replied  the  puppet-show  hero);  I  shall 
be  drowned.”  44  Never  fear  that,  (an¬ 
swered  Nelson) ;  he  that  is  born  to  be 
hanged,  you  know,  is  sure  not  to  be 
drowned.” — During  one  of  the  elections 
for  Westminster,  Sir  F.  Burdett  received 
equal  honour,  and  was  represented  kissing 


Judy  and  the  child,  and  soliciting  Mr. 
Punch  for  his  vote.  At  a  country  fair, 
we  once  saw  a  donkey-race  represented  by 
puppets  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  ;  and 
we  need  hardly  add,  that  Mr.  Punch 
(though  not  always  the  most  expert  horse¬ 
man)  rode  the  winner,  but  was  cheated 
out  of  the  prize.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years,  at  various  times,  we  have  observed 
cln-.racters  inserted  from  popular  perform¬ 
ances  at  our  theatres.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  recollect  a  conference  between  Blue 
Beard  and  Punch,  on  the  mutually  inter¬ 
esting  topic  of  a  plurality  of  wives  ;  and 
Morgiana  from  the  Forty  Thieves ,  and 
Grimaldi  from  Mother  Goose ,  have  danced 
together  before  us. 

His  next  disquisition  is  44  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Punch,”  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  Punch  44  a  combination  and 
concentration  of  two  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  original  delineations  on  the 
stage,” — King  Richard  III.  and  Falstaff. 
This  is  followed  by  44  The  tragical  co¬ 
medy,  or  ironical  tragedy  of  Punch  and 
Judy,*’  in  which  the  performances  of 
Punch  are  upon  record,  44  for  the  first 
time  in  this  or  any  other  country.”  It  is, 
like  our  operas,  in  three  acts,  and  such 
as  are  fond  of  legitimate  drollery  will  do 
well  to  provide  themselves  with  this  fa¬ 
cetious  little  volume. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the 
performance  of  M.  Mazurier,  in  1825, 
in  the  44  Shipwreck  of  Pulcinella,  or  the 
Neapolitan  Nuptials,”  a  ballet  performed 
at  Covent-Garden  Theatre  ;  and  we  are 
too  sorry  to  acquaint  them  of  the  death 
of  this  distinguished  artist,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  since  at  Paris. 


CHARLES  DIBDIN’S  LAST  SONG-. 

In  the  Allas  newspaper  of  Sunday  last  is 
the  following  song,  there  stated  to  be 
the  last  written  by  the  late  Charles 
Dibmn,  and  to  have  been  received  by  a 
friend  of  the  editor,  from  the  widow  of 
the  poet.  On  the  same  authority  it  is 
said  to  have  been  never  before  published : 

LIFE’S  WEATHER-GAGE. 

I’M  for  Tom  Tiller's  golden  maxim. 

Who  studies  life  in  every  stage  ; 

He’ll  tell  you  plainly,  if  you  ax  him, 

Content  s  this  life’s  best  Weather  gage. 

I  own  Tom  has  but  little  learning. 

Such  as  your  flats  pick  up  at  school ; 

Yet  is  he  cunning  and  discernine, 

And  though  no  conjuror,  Tom’s  no  fool. 

A  tar’s,  cried  Tern,  to  peace  a  stranger, 

’Fore  fortune’s  tempest  cut  and  drives, 

N9  single  moment  fret  from  danger— 

And  so  does  every  man  that  lives. 

In  (oil  and  peril  he  bis  part  takes. 

Stands  fire,  and  hurricane,  and  shot ; 

He  has  his  qualms,  his  head-aclies,  heart-aches _ 

And  where’s  the  lubber  that  has  not? 
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The  poll!  h#  pent  does  good  to  others. 

Though  he  at  random  lets  it  fly  ; 

For  as  mankind  are  all  his  brothers, 

He  keeps  it  in  the  family. 

Hair-breadth  escapes  each  hour  he  weathers, 
>lo  moment  he  can  call  his  own  ; 

And  thus  are  men  put  to  their  tethers, 

Up  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne. 

The  thing  is  this — in  every  station 

We  re  born  for  pleasures  and  for  trouble  ; 

And  if  you  strike  to  each  vexation. 

Good  Hope’s  true  Cape  you'll  never  double. 

But  take  the  good  and  evil  cheerly, 

And  sum  up  creditor  and  debtor; 

If  in  this  world  they  use  you  queerly. 

Be  honest  and  you'll  find  a  better. 


Slrtana  of  Jjctence. 


Cure  for  a  Stoop. 

The  following  anecdote  will,  perhaps, 
set  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  back  collar  in  a  correct  point  of 
view.  A  surgeon  was  consulted  by  a 
gentleman,  who  is  now  one  of  our  first 
tragedians,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cor¬ 
recting  a  stoop  which  he  had  acquired. 
The  surgeon  told  him  that  neither  stays 
nor  straps  would  do  him  any  essential 
good,  and  that  the  only  method  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  was  to  recollect  to  keep  his  shoul¬ 
ders  braced  back  by  a  voluntary  effort. 
But  the  tragedian  replied,  that  this  he 
could  not  do,  as  his  mind  was  otherwise 
occupied.  The  surgeon  then  told  him 
that  he  could  give  him  no  further  assist¬ 
ance.  Shortly  after  this  conversation,  the 
actor  ordered  his  tailor  to  make  a  coat  of 
the  finest  kerseymere,  so  as  to  fit  him 
very  tightly,  when  his  shoulders  were 
thrown  back.  Whenever  his  shoulders 
fell  forward  he  was  reminded  by  a  pinch 
under  the  arms,  that  his  coat  cost  him 
six  guineas,  and  that  it  was  made  of  very 
fragile  materials ;  being  thus  forced,  for 
the  sake  of  his  fine  coat,  to  keep  his 
shoulders  back,  he  soon  cured  himself  of 
the  stoop.  The  surgeon  was  much  obliged 
to  him  for  the  hint,  and  afterwards,  when 
consulted  whether  young  ladies  should 
wear  shoulder  straps,  permitted  them,  on 
condition  that  they  were  made  of  fine 
muslin,  or  valuable  silk,  for  tearing  which 
there  should  be  a  forfeit. — Braude's 
Journal. 

Coals. 

The  population  of  London  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  environs  may  be  estimated  at 
about  two  millions,  and  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  coals  within  the  same  district 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  two  millions 
of  chaldrons,  or  seventy-two  millions  of 
bushels.  Of  this  prodigious  quantity  of 
inflammable  matter,  a  very  considerable 
portion  escapes  combustion,  and  lodges 
in  the  form  of  soot  in  our  chimneys,  or  is 
vomited  foith  to  contaminate  and  cloud 


the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis :  so 
great  is  this  loss,  that  independent  of  the 
mere  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  smoke, 
its  prevention  is  an  important  economical 
problem  ;  and  though  the  rage  of  smoke¬ 
burning  has  passed  over,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  the  subjec  t  still  deserves  the 
most  serious  attention,  being  convinced 
that,  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  warming  our  houses  and 
cooking  food,  at  least  one-third  is  use¬ 
lessly  thrown  away,  and  might  be  saved 
by  a  more  economical  and  scientific  con¬ 
struction  of  common  grates  and  fire-places. 
-r-lbid. 

Mode  of  keeping  Apples. 

It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known, 
that  apples  may  be  kept  the  whole  year 
round  by  being  immersed  in  corn,  which 
receives  no  injury  from  their  contact.  If 
the  American  apples  were  packed  among 
grain,  they  would  arrive  here  in  much  finer 
condition.  In  Portugal  it  is  customary 
to  have  a  small  ledge  in  every  apartment, 
(immediately  under  the  cornice,)  barely 
wide  enough  to  hold  an  apple  :  in  this 
way  the  ceilings  are  fringed  with  fruit, 
which  are  not  easily  got  at  without  a 
ladder ;  while  one  glance  of  the  eye 
serves  to  show  if  any  depredations  have 
been  committed _ Ibid. 

Destruction  of  an  Oak  by  Lightning. 

M.  Muncke  describes  a  case  in  which 
an  oak,  being  struck  by  lightning,  was 
rent  and  destroyed  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  a  foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  branches,  and 
three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  root.  The 
top  of  the  tree  was  separated  as  if  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hatchet,  and  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  carbonization  ;  the  trunk  was 
torn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  exceedingly 
Small  in  size,  when  compared  with  the 
original  mass,  and  thrown  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  The  division  and  destruction  was 
such  as  to  sustain  the  thought,  that  in 
certain  cases  the  lightning  might  cause 
the  entire  dispersion  of  the  tree,  an  opi¬ 
nion  which  was  suggested  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  lightning  which  had  fallen  at 
Le  Chateau  de  Marbourg,  left  no  traces 
of  a  rafter  that  had  occurred  in  its  course. 
— Bull.  Univ. 

Effects  of  Light  on  Vegetation. 

The  following  observations  by  Pro- 
fesssor  Eaton  are  dated  Kensselaer  school, 
Troy,  April  30,  1827:  —  “Clouds  and 
rain  have  obscured  the  hemisphere  during 
the  last  six  days.  In  that  time  the  leaves 
of  all  the  forests  which  are  seen  from  this 
place  have  greatly  expanded.  But  they 
were  all  of  a  pallid  hue  until  this  after- 
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noon.  Within  the  period  of  about  six 
hours,  they  have  all  changed  their  colour 
to  a  beautiful  green.  As  the  only  efficient 
change  which  has  taken  place,  is,  that  we 
have  a  serene  sky,  and  a  bright  sun ;  we 
may  say  with  confidence,  that  this  change 
of  colour  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  sun’s  rays. 

“  Seven  years  ago,  next  month,  I  had 
a  still  more  favourable  opportunity  to 
observe  this  phenomenon  in  company  with 
the  Hon.  J.  Lansing,  late  Chancellor  of 
this  State.  While  we  were  engaged  in 
taking  a  geological  survey  of  his  manor 
of  Blenheim,  the  leaves  of  the  forest  had 
expanded  to  almost  the  common  size  in 
cloudy  weather.  I  believe  the  sun  had 
scarcely  shone  upon  them  in  twenty  days. 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  we  observed  .that 
the  dense  forests  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Schoharie  were  almost  white.  The 
sun  now  began  to  shine  in  full  brightness. 
The  colour  of  the  forest  absolutely  changed 
so  fast  that  we  could  perceive  its  progress. 
By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  whole 
of  these  extensive  forests,  many  miles  in, 
length,  presented  their  usual  summer 
dress.” — Silliman’s  Journal. 

Destruction  of  Snails  by  common  Salt. 

M.  Em.  Rousseau  had  applied  common 
salt  as  a  manure  to  a  small  piece  of 
garden,  and  remarked  that  where  snails 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  salt  they 
quickly  died.  Wishing  to  confirm  the 
fact,  he  strewed  some  salt  upon  the 
ground  and  placed  a  number  of  snails 
amongst  it ;  all  those  which  came  out  of 
their  shells  and  touched  the  salt  immedi¬ 
ately  threw  out  a  greenish  globular  froth, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  dead.  This 
fact  may  be  turned  to  account  by  agricul¬ 
turists  and  gardeners. — Bull.  Univ. 

Quick  method  of  putting  Insects  to  Death. 

The  following  method  is  by  M.  Ricord, 
for  the  use  of  naturalists.  The  insect  is 
to  be  fixed  on  a  piece  of  cork  and  put 
under  a  jar  or  vessel  with  a  little  ether  ; 
the  latter  being  placed  either  in  a  capsule, 
•or  on  the  plate  in  which  the  jar  or  glass 
Is  placed :  the  vessel  should  apply  closely, 
that  the  vapour  of  the  ether  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  air  within  be  prevented 
from  changing  its  place.  The  insect  thus 
immersed  in  the  ethereal  atmosphere  will 
soon  die  without  having  time  to  hurt  its 
form  or  appearance  by  violence. — Ibid. 

Method  of  dividing  Glass  by  Friction. 

The  following  method  is  described  by 
Dr.  Hare : — “  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Lukin 
showed  me  that  a  small  phial  or  tube 
might  be  separated  into  two  parts,  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  eold  water  after  being  heated  by 


the  friction  of  a  cord  made  to  circulate 
about  it,  by  two  persons  alternately  pull¬ 
ing  in  opposite  directions.  I  was  subse¬ 
quently  enabled  to  employ  this  process 
in  dividing  large  vessels  of  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  likewise  to  render 
it  in  every  case  more  easy  and  certain  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  plank  forked  like  a 
boot- jack,  and  also  having  a  kerf  cut  by 
a  saw,  parallel  to,  and  nearly  equidistant 
from,  the  principal  surfaces  of  the  plank, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  incisions  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  fork. 

u  By  means  of  the  fork,  the  glass  is 
easily  held  steadily  by  the  hand  of  one 
operator ;  by  means  of  the  kerf,  the 
string,  while  circulating  about  the  glass, 
is  confined  to  the  part  where  the  separa¬ 
tion  is  desired.  As  soon  as  the  cord 
smokes,  the  glass  is  plunged  in  water,  or 
if  too  large  to  be  easily  immersed,  the 
water  must  be  thrown  upon  it ;  the  latter 
method  is  always  preferable  when,  upon 
immersing  the  body,  the  water  can  reach 
the  inner  surface.  As  plunging  is  the 
most  effectual  method  of  employing  the 
water  in  the  case  of  a  tube,  I  usually 
close  the  end  which  is  to  be  immersed.” — 
Silliman's  Journal. 

Duration  of  the  Effects  of  Light  upon  the 
Eye. 

M.  Plateau  of  Liege  has  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  length  of  time  during 
the  impression  of  certain  luminous  rays 
upon  the  eyes  remains  ;  and  has  given 
the  following  results  : — 


Flame . 0.242 

Ignited  Charcoal . 0.229 

White . 0.182 

Blue . . . 0.186 

Yellow., . 0.173 

Red  . . 0.184 


Brande's  Journal. 

Hydrogen  Gas  from  Salt  Mines  em¬ 
ployed  for  producing  lights  and  for  fuel. 

In  the  salt  mine  of  Gottesgabe  at 
Rheine,  in  the  county  of  Tecklenbourg, 
there  has  issued  for  sixty  years  from  one 
of  the  pits,  which  has  on  this  account 
been  called  the  Pit  of  the  Wind ,  a  con¬ 
tinued  current  of  inflammable  gas.  The 
same  gas  is  produced  in  other  parts  of 
the  mines.  M.  Roeders,  the  inspector  of 
the  salt  mines,  has  used  this  gas  for  two 
years  not  only  as  a  light  but  as  fuel  for 
all  the  purposes  of  cookery.  He  collects 
it  in  pits  that  are  no  longer  worked,  and 
conveys  it  in  tubes  to  the  house.  It 
burns  with  a  white  and  brilliant  flame. 
Its  density  is  about  0.66.  It  contains 
only  traces  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen,  and  therefore  should 
consist  of  carbonated  hydrogen  and  ole¬ 
fiant  gas. — Brewster's  Journal. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals* 


POINTS  or  THE  COMPASS. 

“  I  have  invariably  observed,”  says  the 
lively  and  picturesque  author  of  Letters 
from  the  Levant ,  “  that  the  farther  we 
progress  towards  the  south  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  the  situation  of  females  becomes 
more  deplorable  and  unhappy.  1  n  northern 
latitudes  alone,”  continues  the  same  wri¬ 
ter,  44  woman  is  the  better  half  of  creation  : 
as  we  draw  towards  moie  genial  climes, 
she  gradually  emerges  into  equality,  in¬ 
feriority,  a  deprivation  of  her  rights  and 
dignity  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  line,  a  total  denial  of  a  reasoning 
principle,  or  an  immortal  essence,  which 
might  enjoy  in  another  world  those  privi¬ 
leges  of  which  she  is  tyrannically  debarred 
in  this.”  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
illustrate  his  assertion,  by  citing  Norway 
and  Sweden  as  geographical  specimens  of 
countries  where  women  enjoy  the  highest 
mental  privileges,  and  Palestine  and  Syria 
as  the  spots  marked  by  their  lowest  de¬ 
gradation. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  how 
many  of  our  most  important  discoveries 
owe  their  existence  to  chance.  Every 
body  knows  the  anecdote  about  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  the  apple  ;  Doctor  Jenner 
and  the  milkmaid  ;  John  Bunyan  and 
drunken  Perkins,  &c.  &c.  But  every 
body  does  not  know  the  anecdote  of  Sir 
Peter  Pontop,  who  found  the  bottom  of  a 
coal-mine  by  chance.  I  proceed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  relate  it.  Sir  Peter  had  been 
quarrelling  with  one  of  his  workmen,  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  catastophe  I  am 
narrating,  relative  to  wages.  There  are 
two  modes  of  descending  into  coal-pits. 
The  usual  way  is  to  be  wound  down  in 
a  machine  ;  but  they  to  whom  the  exit 
and  entrance  are  matters  of  custom,  con¬ 
tent  themselves  in  descending  by  grasping 
a  rope,  which  communicates  to  a  coun¬ 
teracting  pulley.  The  weight  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  thus  carries  him  downward  with¬ 
out  dislocation.  Sir  Peter,  on  the  day  in 
question,  adopted  the  latter  expedient,  as 
usual,  in  utter  darkness.  Judge  of  his 
horror,  when,  on  reaching  the  extremity 
of  his  journey,  he  found  that  his  feet 
failed  to  touch  the  ground.  He  instantly 
thought  that  the  workman  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  had  in  revenge  cut  short 
the  rope.  He  screamed  and  bawled  till 
he  was  hoarse,  but  all  the  operatives  had 
adjourned  to  their  dinner.  At  length  his 
strength  failed  him  ;  he  let  go  his  hold, 
expecting  to  be  dashed  to  atoms  in  the 
unfathomable  abyss,  and  found  that  he 
had  been  for  &  full  half-hour  screaming 


about  three  inches  from  the  ground.  Here 
was  a  chance  discovery  which  nettled  Sir 
Peter  sorely  ;  insomuch,  that  he  actually 
felt  half  angry  with  himself  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  precipitated  some  hundred  feet, 
according  to  his  reasonable  expectation.  ~ 

Equally  casual  with  the  foregoing  was 
the  incident  which  caused  me  to  discover 
the  truth  of  what  the  ingenious  author  of 
Letters  from  the  Levant  has  averred, 
namely,  that  women  are  operated  upon 
topographically  by  climate.  My  brother 
Tom  married  a  decent  sort  of  a  young 
woman.  Her  father  was  a  reputable  hard- 
wareman  in  Blackman-street,  Southwark; 
and  Tom,  who  was  and  is  his  partner  in 
trade,  upon  his  marriage,  took  a  country 
house  a  little  beyond  Camberwell,  closely 
adjoining  to  a  public-house,  which  used 
to  be  called  the  Fox-under-the-Hill. 
Alas  1  how  things  are  altered  in  lhat 
neighbourhood  !  In  the  good  old  times, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  that  tavern  stood 
in  comparative  solitude  ;  and  footpads 
and  highwaymen  would  make  many  a 
pretty  penny  there  after  dusk.  But  now- 
a-days  it  is  all  watched  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  people  pass  and  repass  at  mid¬ 
night  in  perfect  security — sad  changes  ! 
Tom  was,  in  the  main,  a  good-natured 
sort  of  a  fellow  ;  but  he  seemed  to  me  to 
treat  his  wife  quite  like  a  Navarino  ba¬ 
shaw.  She  brought  him  his  great  coat 
when  he  got  into  his  gig;  held  the  um¬ 
brella  in  walking  ;  called  him  Mr.  B. ; 
ate  the  gizzard  wings  of  chickens ;  turned 
radical  in  compliment  to  her  spouse’s  po¬ 
litics  ;  and  actually  went  the  length  of 
justifying  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Tom 
holding  fifteen  shares  in  that  watery  ex¬ 
cavation.  All  this  subordination  was 
Greek  to  me,  till  happening  to  alight  on 
the  Letters  from  the  Levant ,  44  I’ll  be 
shot,”  exclaimed  I  to  myself,  44  if  I  have 
not  hit  upon  it.  It  is  all  owing  to  cli¬ 
mate  t  Camberwell  lies  south  of  London, 
and  Mrs.  Tom  (as  we  call  her  in  the  fa¬ 
mily)  lies  in  a  latitude  of  subjection  :  her 
‘reasoning  principle  and  immortal  essence’ 
are  sadly  in  abeyance.” 

My  theory  was,  at  no  distant  period 
from  my  utterance  of  the  above,  put  to 
the  test,  by  the  removal  of  the  Tom  house¬ 
hold  to  another  latitude.  The  lease  of 
their  house  near  the  Fox  expired,  and  the 
landlord  wanted  an  increase  of  rent ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tom’s  wife’s  phraseology, 
44  he  riz  ’em.”  Tom,  however,  would 
not  be  44  rizzed,”  so  he  looked  about  him 
for  another  residence  ;  and  until  an  eligi¬ 
ble  one  could  be  procured,  hired  lodgings 
in  Hatton-garden.  Hardly  were  the  fa¬ 
mily  removed  to  their  new  temporary 
abode,  when  I  observed  a  marvellous 
change :  protection  and  subjection  were 
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balanced,  like  two  boys  playing  at  see¬ 
saw.  I  have  played  it  a  hundred  times 
myself,  but  never  (as  is  alleged  by  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  )  with  a  third  boy  sitting  in  the 
centre  as  an  umpire.  If  Mrs.  Tom 
brought  Tom  his  great  coat,  Tom  brought 
Mrs.  Tom  her  shawl.  The  last  time  I 
dined  with  them,  I  noticed  that  the  wife 
had  the  liver. wing  of  the  chicken  ;  but 
as  an  equipoise,  I  found  that  Tom  was 
helped  to  a  slice  of  a  leg  of  mutton  nearest 
to  the  knuckle.  It  was  not  quite  so 
pleasant  when  it  came  to  the  telling  of 
stories.  Here,  as  the  man  says  in  the 
Critic ,  u  their  unanimity  was  wonderful.” 
They,  in  fact,  told  the  same  story  at  the 
same  time.  1  have  observed  many  mar¬ 
ried  people  about  Ely-place,  and  else¬ 
where  in  that  centrically-balanced  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  do  the  same.  There  is  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Double-de-Motte,  who  live  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn. fields  ;  they  have  both  got 
hold  of  an  anecdote  about  the  late  Lord 
Kenyon,  who,  every  body  knows,  was 
rather  of  an  economical  turn.  The  story, 
as  far  as  1  could  make  it  out,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — When  Lord  Kenyon  died,  an 
achievement  was  placed  against  his  house, 
of  which  the  motto  was  intended  to  be, 
“  Mors  janua  vitas.”  The  manufacturer, 
however  had  painted  the  concluding  word 
“  vita.”  “  Really  that  false  Latin  has 
a  very  awkward  appearance,”  said  the 
late  Lord  Ellenborough  to  Mr.  Jekyll. 
“  Oh  !”  answered  the  latter,  u  don’t  be 
uneasy  about  it ;  it  is  all  right.”  — 
“  Right !  how  do  you  mean  ?” — “  Why 
the  defunct  left  in  his  will  particular  di¬ 
rections  to  his  executors  not  to  put  the 
estate  to  the  expense  of  a  diphthong.” 
The  reader,  however,  must  not  imagine 
that  I  got  the  anecdote  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Double-de-Motte,  in  as  short  a  time  as  I 
■have  occupied  in  communicating  it  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Double-de-Motte  had  be¬ 
gun  the  story  while  his  wife  was  drinking 
a  glass  of  port  wine.  She  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  tell  it  herself,  that  the  wine  went 
41  the  wrong  way,”  as  the  phrase  is.  This 
enabled  the  husband  to  get  as  far  as  u  that 
false  Latin,”  before  the  wife  overtook  him. 
The  latter  made  good  for  lost  time  by 
then  getting  a-head,  till  the  husband 
came  up  with  her  by  the  time  she  had 
arrived  at  w  Mr.  Jekyll.”  They  then  ran 
on  neck  to  neck,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
word  u  executors.”  The  husband  took 
the  lead  up  to  “  expense,”  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  by  bolting  out  “  diphthong”  in  uni¬ 
son.  I  myself  do  not  much  mind  these 
kind  of  duets.  Those  who  do,  and  who 
prefer  a  solo,  would  do  well  to  look  the 
points  of  the  compass  before  they  accept 
dinner  in  vitations.  If  they  want  the  hus¬ 


band  to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself,  let 
them  dine  southward  ;  somewhere  about 
Abingdon-street,  Westminster.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  desirous  of  making 
play  with  the  wife,  Baker-street,  North, 
is  the  spot  where  a  knife  and  fork  may  be 
most  conveniently  handled.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  my  brother  Tom. 

A  smart,  bow-windowed,  brick  mansion 
in  Hornsey- lane,  Highgate,  happening  to 
catch  Tom’s  eye  during  one  of  his  Sunday 
rides,  with  u  This  House  to  lett,  Enquire 
within,”  pasted  upon  one  of  the  windows, 
Tom  straightway  alighted  from  his  steed, 
and  settled  for  a  seven  years’  lease.  Thi¬ 
ther  the  family  repaired  in  due  course.  The 
wife  soon  found  herself  in  a  high  northern 
latitude  :  adieu  to  anecdotes  told  in  uni¬ 
son  !  Mrs.  Tom  soon  had  all  the  talk 
to  herself — Tom  sitting  mum-chance,  and 
patting  the  head  of  a  poodle-dog.  I  never 
witnessed  so  instantaneous  a  metamor¬ 
phosis.  Frederick  Reynolds  would  say, 
exit  as  Mrs.  Lovemore,  and  re-enter  as 
Mrs.  Oakley.  Tom  meantime  looks  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  casts  a  wistful  eye  towards 
a  residence  in  Palace-yard,  as  being  within 
the  liberties  of  Westminster.  But  no 
such  liberties  for  him.  We  took  a  drive 
last  Sunday  to  Finchley,  where  Tom, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  Levant  theory, 
spoke  favourably  of  a  white  house  with 
green  shutters,  on  the  left  side  as  you 
enter  on  the  common.  I  do  not  like  to 
interfere  between  man  and  wife  ;  but  if 
he  should  again  hanker  after  Finchley,  I 
am  determined  to  let  him  into  the  secret. 
No  married  man  for  whom  I  have  a  value 
shall  run  his  head  against  the  North  Pole 
if  I  can  prevent  it.  If  his  better-half 
thus  lords  it  over  him  in  the  latitude  of 
Highgate,  what  may  she  not  do  when  she 
gets  him  upon  Finchley-common  ?  She 
may  even  play  Catharine  the  Second  at  a 
short  notice ;  and  it  will  then  be  all 
“  Czar  Peter”  with  him;  and  Poor 
Tom’s  a  cold”  will  be  his  epitaph. 

New  Monthly  Magazine, 


^elector. 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October, 
at  sun-rise,  several  of  the  admiral’s  crew 
thought  they  beheld  land  in  the  west,  but 
sq  indistinctly  that  no  one  ventured  to 
proclaim  it,  lest  he  should  be  mistaken, 
and  forfeit  all  chance  of  the  reward  :  the 
Nina,  however,  being  a  good  sailer, 
pressed  forward  to  ascertain  the  fact.  In 
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a  little  while  the  flag  was  hoisted  at  her 
mast-head,  and  a  gun  discharged,  being 
the  preconcerted  signals  for  land.  New 
joy  was  awakened  throughout  the  little 
squadron,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to 
the  west.  As  they  advanced,  however, 
their  cloud-built  hopes  faded  away,  and 
before  evening  the  promised  land  had 
again  melted  into  air.  The  crews  now 
sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  recent  excitement,  when 
new  circumstances  occuired  to  arouse 
them.  Columbus  having  observed  great 
flights  of  small  field-birds  going  towards 
the  south-west,  concluded  they  must  be 
secure  of  some  neighbouring  land,  where 
they  would  find  food  and  a  resting-place. 
He  knew  the  importance  which  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  voyagers  attached  to  the  flight  of 
birds,  by  following  which  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  most  of  their  islands.  He  had 
now  come  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
the  distance  at  which  he  had  computed  to 
find  the  island  of  Cipango  ;  as  there  was 
no  appearance  of  it,  he  might  have  missed 
it  through  some  mistake  in  the  latitude. 
He  determined,  therefore,  on  the  evening 
of  the  >th  of  October,  to  alter  his  course 
to  the  west-south-west,  the  direction  in 
which  the  birds  generally  flew,  and  con¬ 
tinue  that  direction  for  at  least  two  days. 
After  all,  it  was  no  great  deviation  from 
iiis  main  course,  and  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Pinzons,  as  well  as  be  in¬ 
spiriting  to  his  followers  generally.  For 
three  days  they  stood  in  this  direction, 
and  the  further  they  went,  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  encouraging  were  the  signs  of 
land.  Flights  of  small  birds  of  various 
colours,  some  of  them  such  as  sing  in  the 
fields,  came  flying  about  the  ships,  and 
then  continued  towards  the  south-west, 
and  others  were  heard  also  flying  by  in 
the  night.  Tunny-fish  played  about  the 
smooth  sea  ;  and  a  heron,  a  pelican,  and 
a  duck,  were  seen,  all  bound  in  the  same 
direction.  The  herbage  which  floated  by 
the  ships  was  fresh  and  green,  as  if  re¬ 
cently  from  land  ;  and  the  air,  Columbus 
observes,  was  sweet  and  fragrant  as  April 
breezes  in  Seville.  All  these,  however, 
were  regarded  by  the  crews  as  so  many 
delusions  beguiling  them  on  to  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  they  beheld  the  sun  go  down  upon 
a  shoreless  horizon,  they  broke  forth  into 
clamorous  turbulence.  They  exclaimed 
against  this  obstinacy  in  tempting  fate  by 
continuing  on  into  a  boundless  sea.  They 
insisted  upon  turning  homeward,  andaban- 
doning  the  voyage  as  hopeless.  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  gentle 
words  and  promises  of  large  rewards  ;  but 
finding  that  they  only  increased  in  cla¬ 
mour,  he  assumed  a  decided  tone.  He  told 


them  it  was  useless  to  murmur  ;  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  been  sent  by  the  sovereigns 
to  seek  the  Indies;  and  happen  what 
might,  he  was  determined  to  persevere, 
until,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  should 
accomplish  the  enterprise.  Columbus 
was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew, 
and  his  situation  became  desperate.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  manifestations  of 
neighbouring  land  were  such  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  as  no  longer  to  admit  a  doubt. 
Besides  a  quantity  of  fresh  weeds,  such 
as  grow  in  rivers,  they  saw  a  green  fish, 
of  a  kind  which  keeps  about  rocks  ;  then 
a  branch  of  thorn  with  berries  on  it,  and 
recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated 
by  them  ;  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a 
small  board,  and,  above  all,  a  staff  artifi¬ 
cially  carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny 
now  gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation ; 
and  throughout  the  day  each  one  was 
eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  hopes  of  being 
the  first  to  discover  the  long. sough t-for 
land.  In  the  evening,  when,  according 
to  invariable  custom  on  board  of  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  ship,  the  mariners  had  sung  the 
salve  regina ,  or  vesper  hymn  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  he  made  an  impressive  address  to  his 
crew.  He  pointed  out  the  goodness  of 
God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  such 
soft  and  favouring  breezes  across  a  tran¬ 
quil  ocean,  cheering  their  hopes  continu¬ 
ally  with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as  their 
fears  augmented,  and  thus  leading  and 
guiding  them  to  a  promised  land.  He. 
now  reminded  them  of  the  orders  he  had 
given  on  leaving  the  Canaries,  that,  after 
hailing  westward  seven  hundred  leagues, 
they  should  not  make  sail  after  midnight. 
Present  appearances  authorised  such  a, 
precaution.  He  thought  it  probable  they 
would  make  land  that  very  night ;  he 
ordered,  therefore,  a  vigilant  look-out  to 
be  kept  from  the  forecastle,  promising  to 
whomsoever  should  make  the  discovery, 
a  doublet  of  velvet,  in  addition  to  the 
pension  to  be  given  by  the  sovereigns. 
The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with 
more  sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made 
great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had  stood 
again  to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing 
the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keep¬ 
ing  the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing. 
The  greatest  animation  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  ships  ;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that 
night.  As  the  evening  darkened,  Co¬ 
lumbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the 
castle  or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his 
vessel.  However  he  might  carry  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  confident  countenance  during  the 
day,  it  was  to  him  a  time  of  the  most 
painful  anxiety  ;  and  now,  when  he  was 
wrapped  from  observation  by  the  shades 
of  night,  he  maintained  an  intense  and 
unremitting  watch,  ranging  his  eye  along 
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the  dusky  horizon,  in  search  of  the  most 
vague  indications  of  land.  Suddenly, 
about  ten  o’clock,  he  thought  he  beheld 
a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance.  Fear- 
ing  that  his  eager  hopes  might  deceive 
him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  and 
inquired  whether  he  saw  a  light  in  that 
direction  ;  the  latter  replied  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.  Columbus,  yet  doubtful  whether 
it  might  not  be  some  delusion  of  the 
fancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia, 
and  made  the  same  inquiry.  By  the 
time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round¬ 
house,  the  light  had  disappeared.  They 
saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden 
and  passing  gleams  ;  as  if  it  were  a  torch 
in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and 
sinking  with  the  waves ;  or  in  the  hand  of 
some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down 
as  he  walked  from  house  to  house.  So 
transient  and  uncertain  were  these  gleams, 
that  few  attached  any  importance  to  them  5 
Columbus,  however,  considered  them  as 
certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  land  was  inhabited.  They  con¬ 
tinued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the 
joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  disco¬ 
vered  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de 
Triana ;  but  the  reward  was  afterwards 
adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having  pre¬ 
viously  perceived  the  light.  The  land 
was  now  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues 
distant,  whereupon  they  took  in  sail,  and 
laid  to,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  dawn. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus 
in  this  little  space  of  time  must  have  been 
tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length,  in 
spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he 
had  accomplished  his  object.  The  great 
mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed ;  his 
theory,  which  had  been  the  scoff  of  sages, 
was  triumphantly  established ;  he  had 
secured  to  himself  a  glory  which  must  be 
as  durable  as  the  world  itself.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  even  for  the  imagination  to  conceive 
the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  at  the  moment 
of  so  sublime  a  discovery.  What  a  be¬ 
wildering  crowd  of  conjectures  must  have 
thronged  upon  his  mind,  as  to  the  land 
which  lay  before  him,  covered  with  dark¬ 
ness  !  That  it  was  fruitful,  was  evident 
from  the  vegetables  which  floated  from 
its  shores.  He  thought,  too,  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  balmy  air  all  the  fragrance 
of  aromatic  groves.  The  moving  light 
which  he  had  beheld,  had  proved  that  it 
was  the  residence  of  man.  But  what 
were  its  inhabitants?  Were  they  like 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  ?  or 
WerC  they  some  strange  and  monstrous 
race,  such  as  the  imagination  in  those 
times  was  prone  to  give  to  all  remote  and 
unknown  regions  ?  Had  he  come  upon 


some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  sea  f 
or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the 
object  of  his  golden  fancies  ?  A  thou¬ 
sand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have 
swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious 
crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass 
away;  wondering  whether  the  morning 
light  would  reveal  a  savage  wilderness, 
or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering 
fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  oriental  civilization.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  12th  of  October, 
1492,  that  Columbus  first  beheld  the 
New  World.  When  the  day  dawned,  he 
saw  before  him  a  level  and  beautiful  is¬ 
land,  several  leagues  in  extent,  of  great 
freshness  and  verdure,  and  covered  with 
trees  like  a  continual  orchard.  Though 
everything  appeared  in  the  wild  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  untamed  nature,  yet  the  island 
was  evidently  populous,  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  seen  issuing  from  the  woods, 
and  running  from  all  parts  to  the  shore, 
where  they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships. 
They  were  all  perfectly  naked  ;  and,  from 
their  attitudes  and  gestures,  appeared  to 
be  lost  in  astonishment.  Columbus  made 
a  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor,  and 
the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He 
entered  his  own  boat,  richly  attired  in 
scarlet,  and  bearing  the  royal  standard  ; 
whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  Vin¬ 
cent  Janez  his  brother,  put  off  in  company 
in  their  boats,  each  bearing  the  banner  of 
the  enterprise  emblazoned  with  a  green 
cross,  having  on  each  side  the  letters  F. 
and  I.,  the  initials  of  the  Castilian  mo- 
narchs  Fernando  and  Isabel,  surmounted 
by  crowns.  As  they  approached  the 
shores,  they  were  refreshed  by  the  sight 
of  the  ample  forests,  which  in  those  cli¬ 
mates  have  extraordinary  beauty  of  vege¬ 
tation.  They  beheld  fruits  of  tempting 
hue,  but  unknown  kind,  growing  among 
the  trees  which  overhung  the  shores. 
The  purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  crystal  transparency  of  the  seas 
which  bathe  these  islands,  give  them  a 
wonderful  beauty,  and  must  have  had 
their  effect  upon  the  susceptible  feelings' 
of  Columbus.  No  sooner  did  he  land, 
than  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed 
overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  gra¬ 
titude.  Columbus  then  rising,  drew  his 
sword,  displayed  the  royal  standard,  and 
assembling  round  him  the  two  captains, 
with  Rodrigo  de  Escobido,  notary  of  the 
armament,  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  and  the  rest 
who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  name  of'  the  Castilian  sove¬ 
reigns,  giving  the  island  the  name  of  San 
Salvador.  Having  complied  with  the 
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tequlsite  forms  and  ceremonies,  he  now 
called  upon  all  present  to  take  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  him  as  admiral  and  vice¬ 
roy  representing  the  persons  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns.  The  feelings  of  the  crew  now 
burst  forth  in  the  most  extravagant  trans¬ 
ports.  They  had  recently  considered 
themselves  devoted  men  hurrying  forward 
to  destruction ;  they  now  looked  upon 
themselves  as  favourites  of  fortune,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  unbounded 
joy.  They  thronged  around  the  admiral 
in  their  overflowing  zeal.  Some  em¬ 
braced  him,  others  kissed  his  hands. 
Those  who  had  been  most  mutinous  and 
turbulent  during  the  voyage,  were  now 
most  devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some 
begged  favours  of  him,  as  of  a  man  who 
had  already  wealth  and  honours  in  his 
gift.  Many  abject  spirits,  who  had  out¬ 
raged  him  by  their  insolence,  now  crouch¬ 
ed  as  it  were  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon 
for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused  him, 
and  offering  for  the  future  the  blindest 
obedience  to  his  commands.  The  natives 
of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
they  had  beheld  the  ships,  with  their 
sails  set,  hovering  on  their  coast,  had 
supposed  them  some  monsters  which  had 
issued  from  the  deep  during  the  night. 
They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and 
watched  their  movements  with  awful  anx-. 
iety.  Their  veering  about,  apparently 
without  effort;  the  shifting  and  furling 
of  their  sails,  resembling  huge  wings, 
filled  th6m  with  astonishment.  When 
they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the 
shore,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings 
clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of 
various  colours,  landing  upon  the  beach, 
they  fled  in  affright  to  their  woods. 
Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  pursue  nor  molest  them,  they 
gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and 
approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe ; 
frequently  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration. 
During  the  ceremonies  of  taking  posses¬ 
sion,  they  remained  gazing  in  timid  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  complexion,  the  beards, 
the  shining  armour,  and  splendid  dress 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  particu¬ 
larly  attracted  their  attention,  from  his 
commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority, 
his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the  deference 
which  was  paid  him  by  his  companions  ; 
all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  com¬ 
mander.  When  they  had  still  further 
recovered  from  their  fears,  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their 
beards,  and  examined  their  hands  and 
faces,  admiring  their  whiteness.  Colum¬ 
bus,  pleased  with  their  simplicity,  their 
gentleness,  and  the  confidence  they  re¬ 
posed  in  beings  who  must  have  appeared 


to  them  so  strange  end  formidable,  suf¬ 
fered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect  acquies¬ 
cence.  The  wondering  savages  were  won 
by  this  benignity  ;  they  now  supposed 
that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the 
crystal  firmament  which  bounded  their 
horizon,  or  that  they  had  descended  from 
above  on  their  ample  wings,  and  that 
these  marvellous  beings  were  inhabitantsof 
the  skies. — From  the  Life  of  Cotumbust 
by  Washington  Irving. 

©attoerer. 

“  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.” 

SUAKSFEARK.  * 

COCKNEYISMS. 

The  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  is  the  unique  property  of 
the  cockneys,  which  may  be  said  to  give 
their  precedents  or  rent-tolls  of  inherit¬ 
ance. 

Curous ,  for  curious  ;  and  curosity ,  for 
curiosity.  Here  is  a  short  cut ;  and  yet 
they  say  stupendous,  for  stupendous, 
which  shews,  that  though  brevity  may  be 
the  soul  of  wit,  it  is  not  always  of  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Necessiated  and  necessuated ,  for  neces¬ 
sitated. 

Unpossible ,  for  impossible. 

Leastwise ,  for  at  least. 

A  conquest  of  people,  for  a  concourse. 

Attack  ted,  for  attacked. 

Shay  and  po-shay ,  for  chaise  and  post- 
chaise. 

Gownd ,  for  gown  ;  schoold ,  for  school. 

Bacheldor ,  for  bachelor. 

Obstropolous ,  for  obstreperous. 

Argufy ,  for  signify;  or,  to  argue. 

Common- garden,  for  Covent-garden. 

Kinsington ,  for  Kensington. 

Chimley ,  or  Chimblcy ,  for  chimney. 

Perdiyious ,  for  prodigious. 

Progidy ,  for  prodigy. 

River ,  for  cover. 

Sarsepan ,  for  saucepan ;  saacc ,  for 
sauce  ;  saacer ,  for  saucer  ;  saacy ,  for 
saucy. 

Darter ,  for  daughter. 

Contagious ,  for  contiguous. 

Yor  f raid  of,  instead  of,  for  fear  of. 

Duberous ,  for  dubious. 

Musicianer ,  for  musician  ;  opticianer , 
for  optician. 

Squits ,  for  quit. 

PilloPd ,  for  pilloried. 

Scrowdge ,  for  crowd. 

Squeedye ,  for  squeeze. 

Anger  (as  a  verb,)  to  make  angry. 

Vernon ,  for  venom. 

Sermont ,  for  sermon. 

Verment ,  for  vermin.  Also  surgeont , 
for  surgeon. 

palaretick ,  for  paralytic. 
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Posf.es  and  postesses ,  for  posts.  So 
also  ghostes  and  (/hostesses . 

Sitiation,  for  situation. 

Portingal,  for  Portugal. 

Somewheres ,  for  somewhere;  nowheres , 
for  nowhere ;  a  favourite  plural. 

Mislest ,  for  molest. 

Scholard ,  for  scholar. 

Regiment ,  for  regimen. 

Margent ,  for  margin. 

Contrary ,  for  contrary. 

Rlasphemious  and  blasphemous ,  for 
blasphemous. 

Howsomdever  and  whatsomdever ,  f<?r 
however  and  whatever. 

Successfully ,  for  successively  ;  44  He 
did  not  pay  my  bill,  though  I  called 
upon  him  several  days  successfully.” 

Respectively ,  for  respectfully. 

Commonality ,  for  commonalty. 

Properietor ,  for  proprietor. 

Nonplush'd ,  for  nonplus’d. 

Colloguing ,  for  colleaguing. 

Drownded,  for  drowned. 

An-otor/i^,  a  skeleton. 

Paragraft ,  for  a  paragraph. 

Ruinated ,  for  ruined* 

Solentary ,  for  solitary. 

Eminent  danger,  for  imminent  danger. 

Intosticated ,  for  intoxicated. 

Perwent,  for  prevent. 

Refuge ,  for  refuse. 

Rudidges ,  for  radishes  ;  also  rubbidge , 
for  rubbish  ;  furbidge ,  for  furbish. 

Taters ,  for  potatoes  :  thus  abbreviated, 
cockneys  perhaps  do  not  consider  them  as 
jpoLatos,  until  they  are  put  into  the  pot !. 

Loveyer ,  for  lover. 

JIumoursome ,  for  humorous. 

Pottecary ,  for  apothecary. 

jSoi,  for  sat ;  44  he  himself  down 
sed,  for  sit ;  44  pray,  se/f  down.” 

Know'd ,  for  knew  and  known  ;  also 
seed,  for  saw  and  seen  ;  grow'd,  throw' d , 
draw'd ,  for  grown,  thrown,  drawn. 

for  fought ;  a  Five’s-Court  abbre¬ 
viation  of  the  preterite  fought , 

A-dry ,  a-hungry,  a-cold,  &c. 

77m  Aere  ;  /Acd  there  ;  if  so  be  as  how 
m~~and  so. 

Refusing  for  refusal. 

Rayly ,  for  really. 

Wind ,  for  wine. 

Scithers ,  for  scissars. 

Postponded ,  for  postponed. 

Kwine ,  for  coin. 

Inigo  Jones,  the  architect,  has  often 
been  complimented  as  Indigo  J ones. 

Rizz,  for  risen. 

Lunnun ,  for  London. 

Moral ,  for  model ;  4*  The  child  is  the 
very  moral  of  his  father,”  who  may  not 
have  much  morality  to  spare. 

Ilisn,  hern ,  for  his  or  hers. 

Own,  yourn ,  for  ours,  yours. 


Nolus  bolus ,  for  Nolens  volens.  They 
also  call  part  of  the  funeral  service,  *4  De 
profundis ,”  (the  130th  Psalm,)  by  the 
style  and  title  of  44  Deborah  FundishP 
An  ignorant  imprisoned  cockney  pick¬ 
pocket  once  called  a  44  habeas  corpus ,” 
44  a  hap'orth  of  copperas,'"  which  is  the 
language  of  Newgate. 

Weal,  for  veal. 

Winegar ,  for  vinegar. 

Picked ,  for  wicked. 

Fijg,  for  wig. 

Widowhood,  neighbourhood,  and  live¬ 
lihood,  are  called  widow-tcood,  neigh¬ 
bour-wood,  liveli-wood. 

Howdacious,  for  audacious. 

Underminded ,  for  undermined. 

Mul  ygrubs,  a  neat  symphonious  ex¬ 
pression  for  megrims. 

Nincompoop,  (a  corruption  of  the  La¬ 
tin  won  compos,)  a  fool,  an  idiot. 

Obstacle ,  for  obelisk. 

The  letter  h  is  taken  great  liber  ties  with 
by  the  genuine  cockney,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  example :  44  They  saw  a  flower  in 
the  ed^o  ,*  and,  in  trying  to  get  at  it,  trod 
just  at  the  hedge  of  the  stream.  They 
have  their  air  cut  by  a  fashionable  dresser; 
and  have  bought  a  most  beautiful  ed, 
which  is  a  most  becoming  ed-dress,  and 
they  shall  wear  it  the  next  time  they  go 
hout  to  dinner. 

A  city  servant  once  began  a  letter  to  his 
master,  the  alderman,  with  Horned  Sir, 
instead  of  Honoured  Sir. 

44  Is  there  none  here  but  you  ?”  a  usual 
query;  used  by  JDean  Swift  to  his  clerk, 
Roger  Cox,  who,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  prayer-book,  drily  replied,  44  Sure, 
you  are  here  too !” 


COMPLETE  SETS  OF  THE  MIRROR. 

Several  of  our  early  Numbers  (which  were  un¬ 
avoidably  for  some  time  out  of  print)  haying  been 
recently  reprinted,  we  suggest  to  our  Sub&cri- 
bers  the  present  opportunity  of-Couipleting  tfaeir 
Sets. 

VOL.  I.  to  X.  may  be  had  in  beards,,  prise 
£2  14s. 


*  *  As  the  Booksellers’  “  Season"  has  com¬ 
menced  with  the  publication  of  several  Interest¬ 
ing  and  Important  Works,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  concentrate  some  of  their  Beauties  in  a 
SUPPLEMENTARY  SHEET, 
to  be  published  with  our  next  Number.  W@ 
hope  our  readers  will  not  quote  the  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland’s  answ'er  to  Gibbon.  on  triumphantly 
presenting  the  last  volume  of  liis  Roman  empire 
to  H.  R.  H.  —  *4  What  another —  big  book,  Mr. 
Gibbon?  hey  ." 
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Swift  has  described  an  angler  to  be  41  a 
stick  and  a  stnng,  with  a  worm  at  one 
end  and  a  fool  at  the  other;”  Lord  Byron 
has  likewise  anathematized  angling  as  “a 
solitary  vice;”  but  Walton  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  exception  to  the  lash  of  the  satirist 
and  the  censure  of  the  poet — for  he  was 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  kind-hearted 
men  in  the  world. 

On  the  authority  of  Anthony  Wood, 
his  contemporary,  Isaak  Walton  was  born 
in  1593,  in  the  town  of  Stafford.  On 
the  subject  of  his  early  history,  however, 
his  biographers  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  very  few  particulars  ;  not  enough,  in¬ 
deed,  to  mark  with  any  certainty  the 
track  of  his  boyish  days  and  education. 
The  first  notice  of  an  authentic  character 
is  of  his  settlement  in  a  shop  in  the  Royal 
Bourse,  at  Corn  hill ;  and  from  a  deed, 
dated  1C24,  we  find  Walton  dwelling 
VoL.  XI.  I 


on  the  north  side  of  Fleet-street,  in  a 
house  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of  Chan¬ 
cery-lane,  and  abutting  on  a  messuage 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Harrow.  Now 
the  old  timber-house,  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Chancery-lane,  till  within  these 
few  years,  was  known  by  that  sign ; 
therefore  Walton  lived  next  door. 
The  tradition  of  his  family  is,  that  he  car¬ 
ried  on  the  trade  of  a  wholesale  linen-dra¬ 
per,  or  Hamburgh  merchant ;  but  others 
suppose,  that  he  followed  the  humbler 
calling  of  sempster,  or  retail  linen-draper. 
Here  he  lived  till  1C43,  when  he  retired, 
on  a  slender  independence,  to  the  neigh- 
hood  of  Stafford. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  his 
favourite  diversion  was  angling  ;  the  Lea 
seems  to  have  been  the  river  which  he 
most  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  sport,  and  Nat.  and  R.  Roe, 
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whom  he  mentions  so  affectionately  in  his 
preface,  to  have  been  his  usual  com¬ 
panions. 

With*  the  celebrated  Dr,  Donne,  then 
rector  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  he  contracted  a 
strict  friendship,  which  lasted  until  the 
death  of  the  former,  in  1631. 

Our  Engraving  is  copied  from  one  after 
a  beautiful  drawing  by  Mr.  G.  Cooke, 
and  it  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  two  centuries  since. 


VERSES, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WHO  WAS 
LONG  CONFINED  BY  SEVEKE  ILLNESS  BEFORE 
SHE  DIED. 

( For  the  Mirror ./ 

Is  then  the  spark  of  life  expir’d  ? — 

Has  welcome  Death  confirm’d  her  doom? 
And  has  the  maid  at  length  retir’d, 

So  long  protracted,  to  the  tomb  ? 

She  has : — hut,  ah  !  refrain  from  grief. 

When  spirits  gain  their  blest  abode, -i* 

When  Hope  anticipates  relief, 

And  Resignation  points  the  road. 

’Twas  thine,  fair  maid,  in  gayest  bloom, 

When  life  its  vernal  beauties  gave. 

To  shed  thy  blossoms  on  the  tomb. 

And  sink,  declining,  to  the  grave. 

As  when  a  flow’ret  of  the  lawn 
Accepts  the  bounties  Nature  gives, 

And  opens  to  refreshing  dawn 
Each  new-born  honour  while  it  lives. 

But  if  the  frost  untimely  seize 
The  tender  bud  before  it  blows, 

It  feels  the  nipping,  stern  disease. 

And,  withering,  sinks  to  whence  it  rose. 

What,  though  Remembrance  prompt  the  sigh, 
When  Memory  turns  to  former  days  ; 

When  Friendship  form’d  the  social  tie. 

And  Passion  shone  with  brightest  blaze 
Reflection  stops  the  starting  tear, 

And  reason  lends  her  powerful  aid ; 

Though  griev’d  at  first  thy  friends  appear, 

A  second  thought  dispels  the  shade. 

For  when  we  pause  on  Death’s  decree, 

The  thought  must  cheer  each  pensive  breast. 
That  Fate  has  kindly  rescued  thee. 

No  longer  now  with  pain  opprest. 

Then  let  each  thankful  heart  unite, 

To  hail  with  joy  thy  blissful  seat ; 

And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  thy  flight 
To  where  congenial  spirits  meet.  C. 


SIR  THOMAS  PARKYNS,  THE 
CORNISH  WRESTLER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  the  church  of  Bunny  or  Boney,rLei- 
cestershire,  are  several  monuments  for  the 
Parky  ns’s,  whose  descendants  have  their 
seat  at  Bunny.  This  family  have  been 
liberal  benefactors  to  the  poor ; — by  the 
church-yard  gate  is  a  school  built  by 
Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  about  the  year 
1700,  with  four  rooms  at  the  end  for  four 
widows.  Lady  Ann  Parkyns  endowed  it 
with  16/.  a  year,  to  which  Sir  Thomas 


added  5 Z.  a  year.  In  the  church  is  her 
monument.  There  is  likewise  a  monu¬ 
ment  for  Sir  Thomas,  her  son,  who  is 
represented  in  a  wrestling  posture,  and  in 
another  part  he  appears  thrown  by  Time 
with  the  following  lines  written  by  Dr. 
Friend : — 

“  Quem  modo  stravisti  longo  in  certamipe, 
tempus, 

Hie  recubat  Britonum  clarus  in  orbe  pugil, 

Jam  primum  stratus  ;  piaster  te  vicerat  omnes 
De  te  etiam  victor,  quando  resurget,  erit.” 

The  inscription  underneath  takes  notice 
of  his  wife’s  fortune,  and  the  estates  he 
purchased ;  that  he  rebuilt  his  farm¬ 
houses  ;  was  skilled  in  architecture  and 
medicine,  and  that  he  wrote  a  book  on 
wrestling,  entitled  44  The  Cornish  Hug 
Wrestler 

This  gentleman  was  very  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  that  exercise ;  he  trained 
many  of  his  servants  and  neighbours  to 
it;  and  when  those  manly  (though  now 
thought  unpolished)  diversions  were  in 
fashion,  he  exhibited  his  pupils  in  public 
with  no  small  eclat. 

By  his  will  he  has  left  a  guinea  to  be 
wrestled  for  here  every  Midsummer  Day , 
and  money  to  the  ringers  of  the  church 
bells,  of  whom  he  formed  one. 

He  displayed  his  learning  in  several 
curious  inscriptions  ;  over  a  seat  by  the 
roadside,  Hie  sedeas  Viator  si  tu  defessus 
es  ambulando.  (If  you  are  tired  of  walk¬ 
ing  traveller,  here  you  may  rest  yourself,) 
which  is  I  believe  extant.  The  honour 
of  a  visit  from  a  judge  on  the  circuit  was 
commemorated  at  the  horse-block,  by 
44  Hine  Justiciarus  Dormer  equum  as - 
cendere  solebat.’’’  (Here  Judge  Dormer 
was  accustomed  to  mount  his  horse). 

In  the  church  is  a  monument  with  the 
date  1603,  for  Richard  Parkyns,  Esq., 
his  wife,  four  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

W.  H,  II. 


CURIOUS  LETTER. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  a  manuscript  letter  in  my 
possession,  (written,  I  believe,  by  a  civil¬ 
ized  Indian,)  and  given  to  me  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  from  Philadelphia. 

P.  T.  W. 

44  Toquch ,  8/4  May ,  1776. 

44  Dear  Charly, —  I  cannot  see  that  you 
have  the  least  right  to  expect  a  letter  from 
me  after  omitting  so  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  Mr. - without  as  much  as 

one  line,  or  even  a  compliment.  How 
to  account  for  this  behaviour  in  you  I 
^m  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  cannot  think, 
however,  that  you  have  thrown  me  away, 
and  slipped  your  hold  of  the  chain  of 
friendship,  which,  on  my  part,  I  have 
tyed  fast  to  my  heart.  By  the  messenger 
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who  will  deliver  you  this  talk ,  I  have 
sent  you  a  string  of  white  beads,  with  a 
few  black  beads  at  one  end ;  if  your  heart 
is  white,  and  that  you  have  no  bad  thoughts 
towards  me,  take  the  black  beads  off,  and 
replace  them  with  as  many  white  ones  ; 
then  take  care  of  them,  and  send  me  a 
talk  by  the  messenger.  Now  I  shall 
speak  a  little.  The  days  now  are  come 
that  I  expected.  The  clouds  are  gather¬ 
ing  fast  about  me,  and  my  people  are 
struggling  to  find  out  light.  The  hatchet 
which  I  hurried  long  since  deep  in  the 
ground,  now  discovers  itself.  Time,  and 
the  heavy  rains  which  the  Great  Man 
above  has  sent  from  time  to  time,  have 
washed  off  the  earth  which  covered  it ; 
and  I  am  going  to  take  it  up,  and  if  I  do 
not  fall,  I  shall  wash  it  clean  with  the 
blood  of  these  bad  men  and  rogues,  who 
have  struck  my  father.  *  *  *  The 

rebels  have  offered  a  reward  of  £150 — 
guineas  for  my  scalp.  This  elevates  my 
pride  a  little,  and  makes  me  think  I  am 
a  man  of  importance.  I  could  write  you 
much  nonsense,  but  I  am  very  tired  at 
this  time,  and  moreover  I  am  a  little  cross 
with  you,  notwithstanding  that  I  shall 
subscribe  most  sincerely, 

“  Dear  Charles, 

“  Your  affectionate  friend."* 


ALFARABI. 

( For  the  Mirror ) 

The  middle  of  the  tenth  century  was 
made  illustrious  by  one  of  those  celebrated 
men,  who  do  honour  to  the  sciences  in 
which  they  engage.  This  was  Farabi,  or 
Alfarabi,  one  of  those  men  of  universal 
genius,  who  penetrate  all  sciences  with 
equal  facility.  He  did  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  the  reveries  of  the  Koran,  but 
fathomed  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
sciences,  and  passed  for  the  greatest  philo¬ 
sopher  of  his  time. 

His  adventure  with  Sifah  Doulet,  the 
Sultan  of  Syria,  shows  his  character  and 
singular  talents.  He  was  returning  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  when  passing 
through  Syria,  the  Sultan  was  surrounded 
with  the  learned,  who  were  conversing 
with  him  upon  the  sciences. 

Farabi  entered  the  saloon  where  they 
were  assembled,  and  did  not  sit  down  till 
the  emperor  desired  he  should  be  seated  ; 
at  which  the  philosopher,  by  a  freedom 
rather  astonishing,  went  and  sat  upon  the 
end  of  the  Sultan’s  sofa.  The  prince, 
surprised  at  his  boldness,  called  one  of 
his  officers,  and  commanded  him,  in  a 
tongue  not  generally  known,  tp  put  out 
the  intruder.  The  philosopher  heard 
him,  and  replied,  in  the  same  tongue, 


“  O  Signior  !  he  who  acts  so  hastily  is 
subject  to  repent.” 

The  prince  was  no  less  astonished  at 
the  reply,  than  by  his  manner,  and  the 
excellent  energy  of  his  action ;  wishing 
to  know  more  of  him,  he  began  a  con¬ 
ference  among  his  philosophers,  in  which 
Farabi  disputed  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  vivacity,  that  he  reduced  all  the  doc¬ 
tors  to  silence.  Then  the  Sultan  ordered 
music,  to  recreate  the  assembly  ;  and 
when  the  musicians  entered,  the  philoso¬ 
pher  accompanied  them  on  a  lute  with  so 
much  delicacy,  that  he  attracted  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  the  assembly.  But  as 
they  found  he  was  a  musician,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Sultan,  he  drew  out  of  his 
pocket  a  piece  of  his  own  composing  ; 
it  was  a  piece  in  allegro  ;  he  sung  it  and 
accompanied  it  with  so  much  force  and 
spirit,  and  the  company  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  it  that  they  all  rejoiced  to  an 
excess  of  laughter. 

The  philosopher,  then,  to  show  the 
extent  of  his  talents,  changed  to  another 
piece,  and  accompanied  it  so  tenderly 
that  the  assembly  were  touched  by  it,  and 
wept.  To  conclude,  he  changed  to  ano¬ 
ther  measure,  and  put  all  the  company 
to  sleep. 

In  was  in  vain,  the  Sultan,  who  was 
struck  with  the  meTit  of  Farabi,  wished 
to  retain  him  near  his  person.  Farabi  set 
out,  but  it  was  to  perish  miserably.  He 
was  attacked  by  robbers  in  the  woods  of 
Syria,  and  in  spite  of  his  courage,  was 
killed,  in  the  year  i) 54.  But  his  works 
upon  all  the  sciences,  which  are  in  great 
number,  in  the  library  of  Leyden,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  hermetic  science, 
make  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  appeared  among 
the  Mahomed ans.  T.  M. 


THE  WIND  BLEW  FU’  NORTH. 

(For  the  Mirror.} 

The  wind  blew  fu’  north 
When  his  journey  he  took, 

Right  sair  was  his  heart, 

Despair  in  his  look ; 

The  gloamiu’  came  on, 

A’  fear8om’  to  see, 

For  the  suaw  claed  the  hill, 

An’  boo’d  the  strang  tree. 

Yet  he  travell’d  alang, 

Uncarin’  the  storm, 

An’  breastin’  the  bield 
Wi’  a  right  manly  form. 

O,  the  journey  be  took. 

Far  distant  awa’. 

Was  to  cheer  his  sweet  wife 
Aud  his  bonny  bairns  twa’. 

A  father  liimsel’. 

To  his  father  he  gaes 
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To  count  oure  bis  wrangs, 

An’  to  tell  a’  bis  wavs  ; 

But  the  stane  hearted  father 
Nae  pity  had  he, 

Tho’  the  tears  o’  the  son 
Were  hurtfu’  to  see. 

He  bade  him  “  awa” 

In  a  terror  of  wrath, 

Tho’  the  feathery  snaw 
Had  fill’d  up  his  path, 

An’  had  buried  the  stream 
That  was  frozen  fu’  light, 

Sae  he  sunk  into  death 
Mid  the  waes  o’  the  night. 

C.  Cole. 


THE  PILLORY  AND  TUMBREL. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

Pillory  (in  Latin  collistrigium ,  from 
the  person’s  neck  being  placed  between 
two  boards)  is  a  very  ancient  mode  of 
punishment  in  this  kingdom,  and  was 
used  formerly  by  the  Saxons. 

The  word  pill  is  familiar  to  all  the 
European  languages,  and  signifies,  to 
spoil,  plunder,  or  (as  we  say)  to  pillage  ; 
and  pillory  (which  we  have  from  the 
French  word  pillieurie)  has  been  impro¬ 
perly  applied  to  denote  the  mode  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  for  it  properly  signifies  the 
offence,  as  pilleur  signfies  the  offender. 

The  tumbrel  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  ducking-stool ,  an  engine 
for  the  punishment  of  scolding  women, 
by  ducking  them  over  head  and  ears  in 
muddy  or  stinking  water  ;  and,  according 
to  Lord  Coke’s  etymology,  tumbrel  means 
a  dung-cart. 

Every  one  that  hath  a  market,  and  not 
a  pillory  or  tumbrel  in  it,  is  liable  to  have 
it  forfeited  for  the  neglect. 

And  it  may  be  observed,  that  those 
who  have  undergone  these  punishments 
are  considered  so  infamous,  that  they  can 
never  more  be  received  as  jurors  or  wit¬ 
nesses  in  a  court  of  justice. 

W.  H.  H. 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MADEIRA.* 
( For  the  Mirror.) 

(Extracted  from  a  private  letter  from 
Madeira,  dated  December  29,  1818.) 

Lothbury.  C.  J.  M. 

In  the  Island  of  Madeira  is  a  place  now 
called  the  Fountain  of  the  Mount  ;  the 
origin  of  which  is  as  follows  : — Some  few 
years  since,  as  a  carrier  with  his  mule 
and  sledge  was  passing  near  this  place,  a 
little  busy  creature  (something  like  our 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Discover}’  o f  Madeira 
from  Washington  Irving’s  Life  of  Columbus , 
just  published,  ami  other  interesting  Extracts 
from  (.bat  work— see  (be  Supplement  published 
with  the  present  Number  of  the  Mirror. 


English  fairies,  by  the  account)  mounted 
the  mule’s  back,  and  as  often  as  the  car¬ 
rier  drove  the  little  thing  from  off  one 
part,  it  mounted  itself  on  another.  Vexed 
and  tired  at  the  pranks  of  the  little  spright 
who  defied  all  his  arguments  to  displace 
it,  the  carrier  began  to  think  it  some 
supernatural  agent,  and  suffered  the  lady 
(for  so  it  appears  they  have  made  her  out 
to  be)  to  remain  in  peace  and  quiet  pos¬ 
session,  until  they  came  near  a  spot  where 
a  stream  from  a  high  and  barren  rock 
empties  itself  in  a  sort  of  basin  about  half 
a  mile  from  its  source,  into  which  our 
fairy  disappeared.  The  whole  island  be¬ 
came  alarmed.  People  from  all  quarters, 
rich  and  poor,  sick  and  in  health,  bishops, 
prelates,  monks,  nuns,  friars,  abbots  and 
abbesses,  governors  and  subjects,  all  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  sacred  spot ;  when  the  pool 
was  formally  consecrated  to  Marie-dame 
de  la  Montague ,  a  fountain  was  erected  in 
the  pool,  an  altar  and  temple  on  the  summit 
of  the  rock  from  whence  the  stream  pro¬ 
ceeds  ;  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  stone 
steps,  with  a  pilgrimage  house,  and  esta¬ 
blishment  to  wait  on  her  ladyship,  and 
receive  and  deposit  the  presents  brought 
to  her.  Her  saint-ship  is  there  placed  in 
the  figure  of  a  wax  doll,  in  a  handsome 
glass  case,  being  richly  apparelled,  where 
she  receives  the  homage  of  those  who  are 
inclined  to  seek  her  protection  and  favour. 
Her  ladyship  has  done  wonders  in  this 
way,  recovering  and  restoring  to  health 
the  sick  and  the  dying  that  have  sought 
relief  at  her  shrine,  and  duly  as  well  as 
religiously  performed  their  presents  and 
their  vows.  It  appears  the  lady  is  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  her  pursuits  ;  she  has  been 
acknowledged  to  have  gone  to  Madrid, 
(and  to  the  Brazils,  the  present  seat  of 
the  Portuguese  government,)  to  obtain 
mercy  and  favours  for  her  Proselytes,  or 
inflict  punishment  and  penance  on  the 
wicked ;  (unbelievers  there  are  mostly 
among  the  lower  classes).  After  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  this  kind,  the  priest,  who  waits  on 
her,  finds  her  hair  (of  which  she  has  a 
due  proportion)  so  wet  with  salt  water, 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  wring,  with 
both  his  hands,  the  water  out  of  it.  At 
other  times  her  ladyship  travels  with  her 
head  above  water  ;  then  the  drapery  only 
is  wet,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
supply  her  with  a  new  suit,  fearing  she 
should  catch  cold,  and  the  old  robes  are 
preserved  as  relics.  A  rich  man,  a  Don 
or  Donna,  may  obtain,  under  great  favour 
and  penance,  if  dangerously  ill  or  affected, 
a  stocking,  petticoat,  or  on  some  very 
serious  and  weighty  occasion,  another 
garment,  to  lay  under  the  sick  man’s 
pillow,  or  in  the  barren  wife’s  bosom,  or 
to  console  a  dejected  husband.  Marie, 
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however,  acts  very  impartially,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  great  justice  ;  for  she  appears 
to  be  a  better  judge  of  the  merit  of  the 
persons  who  solicit  her  favours  than  to 
grant  all  their  requests  indiscriminately. 
This  has  been  the  case  lately  with  two 
very  rich  men  of  this  place,  who  had  soli¬ 
cited  her  favours  with  presents  and  vows 
of  pilgrimage.  The  increase  of  gold 
chains,  ear  and  finger  rings  of  great  value, 
as  well  as  immense  wax  candles,  presented 
to  heron  this  occasion,  was  almost  beyond 
credibility ;  notwithstanding  which  the 
good  lady  suffered  one  to  be  bereaved  of 
his  eldest  son,  and  the  other  of  his  only 
daughter. 

Now  that  I  have  given  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  mysterious  Bon-Dieu  of 
Madeira,  I  will  rell  you  in  what  manner 
her  Godship  has  been  engaged  ;  the  ser¬ 
vices  she  has  been  upon,  and  the  mode  of 
paying  vows  made  to  her. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  all  make 
their  pilgrimage  ;  some  to  solicit  favours, 
others  from  gratitude  for  favours  they 
have  received,  and  according  to  their  seve¬ 
ral  necessities  the  oracle  pronounces  the 
penance.  The  loth  of  August  is  the  day 
or  anniversary  on  which  our  lady  of  the 
mountain  receives  the  devotion  of  her 
votaries  and  Listens  to  the  complaints  of 
the  wretched. 

Those  who  come  at  that  time  to  per¬ 
form  their  vows  wash  at  tae  fountain, 
and  with  their  presents  in  their  hands, 
shuffle  and  hustle  on  their  knees,  repeat¬ 
ing  their  Ave-Marias  for  a  full  half  mile 
over  a  rugged  and  broken  rocky  road, 
where  scarcely  one  layer  of  earth  is  to  be 
found,  and  every  foot  of  the  road  is  up  a 
steep  hill ;  in  the  same  posture,  they  then 
ascend  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  rock,  to  deposit  whatever  the 
poor  or  rich  pilgrim  has  brought,  and 
there  deposit  at  her  ladyship’s  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  favours  requested  on  the 
relief  obtained.  The  distance  for  perform¬ 
ing  this  penance  is  regulated  by  circum¬ 
stances.  Sometimes  they  begin  to  kneel 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  others  at  various 
and  intermediate  distances,  between  the 
steps  and  the  fountain,  but  the  very 
poorest  soul  in  rags  and  tatters  brings  his 
presents  ;  and  many  a  poor  creature  de¬ 
prives  herself  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  to  purchase  a  wax  candle  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  this  admirable  saint.  Some 
little  time  ago  the  summer  was  unusually 
hot,  and  drought  threatened  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  harvest ;  when  the  inhabitants 
solicited  the  presence  of  Marie  to  be  taken 
into  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  procure 
through  her  some  wholesome  and  favour¬ 
able  showers  to  save  the  country  from 
impending  ruin. 


The  roads  were  lined  with  all  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  island  under  arms,  and  the 
path  was  strewed  with  olive  branches, 
flowers,  and  rich  perfumes.  The  lady 
was  introduced  to  the  town,  and  thence 
into  the  cathedral ;  but  if  poor  Dame 
Marie  had  had  any  animation  she  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  stifled  with  the 
profusion  of  sacrifices  made  and  showered 
on  her  devoted  head  as  the  procession 
passed  through  the  streets.  Ladies  from 
windows  and  virandas  showered  on  her 
roses  and  flowers;  and  happy  was  she  who 
could  dexterously  lodge  a  flower  in  any 
part  of  her  garment ;  notwithstanding  all 
which  Marie  was  inflexible.  She  would  give 
no  rain,  and  it  was  thought  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  which 
were  neither  few  nor  small :  however, 
no  rain  was  to  be  had,  and  to  mend  the 
matter,  the  country  people  began  to  see 
the  sad  effects  of  her  absence.  They  now 
grew  loud  and  importunate  for  her  return 
to  her  own  proper  apartment,  declaring 
the  townspeople  had  an  intention  to 
smuggle  her  to  themselves,  and  unless 
the  lady  was  returned  to  her  natural  ele¬ 
ment  and  abode,  they  should  never  have 
another  good  crop.  Finding  at  length 
that  no  rain  was  likely  to  be  had,  and 
famine  threatening  the  quarter  from 
whence  she  was  removed,  the  lady  was 
returned  in  the  same  state  and  pomp, 
where  she  still  continues  to  receive  the 
presents  and  vows  of  her  votaries.  Some 
little  time  after  the  last  procession,  the 
English  family  with  whom  I  am  now 
residing,  (the  good  old  lady  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  being  a  Yorkshire  woman,  with 
genuine  Protestantism  in  her  veins,)  from 
their  long  residence  in  the  island,  became 
very  intimate  with  the  bishop  and  his 
family.  The  old  lady  one  afternoon,  over 
the  tea  table,  took  the  liberty  to  ask  the 
bishop  what  this  said  Marie  de  la  Mon- 
tagne  was  made  of ; — u  Why,  of  wax  to 
be  sure,”  said  the  bishop. — u  And  do 
you  think,  bishop,  that  this  wax  doll  h;  s 
the  power  to  perform  the  miracles  attr  - 
buted  to  her  ?”  rejoined  the  lady.- — “  By 
no  means,”  answered  the  bishop  ;  “  b<  t 
were  I  to  broach  a  doubt  of  what  the 
people  have  taken  in  their  heads  to  believe, 
they  would  stone  me  to  death ;  and  I 
should  become  subject  to  the  animadt  er- 
sions  of  a  powerful  court :  at  the  same 
time  much  was  elicited  on  their  church 
ceremonies,  relics,  and  rosaries.” 


THE  VALIANT  DOCTOR, 

“  From  no  man  yet,  you’ve  ran  away  ! 

Doctor,  that  may  be  true, — 

You've  killed  so  many  in  your  day, 

Men  mostly  fly  from  you  !  E.  L.  J* 
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Ancient  2£oman  dPeBt'tbsfe. 


FEBRUARY. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

February  the  11th,  or  the  3rd  of  the 
Ides,  was  the  Feral  ia,  or  the  feast  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Ghosts,  when  the  people  car¬ 
ried  some  little  sort  of  offering  to  the 
grave  of  their  deceased  friends.  Ovid 
(says  Kennett)  gives  us  so  handsome  an 
account  of  it,  that  we  must  not  pass  it 
by.  Translated  thus  : — 

Tombs  Lave  their  honours  too:  our  parents 
crave 

Sc'ne  slender  present  <o  adorn  the  grave. 
Slender  the  present  which  the  ghosts  we  owe; 
Those  powers  observe  not  what  we  give,  hut 
bow: 

No  greedy  souls  disturb  the  happy  seats  below. 
They  only  ask  a  Tile  with  Garlands  crown’d. 
And  fruit  and  salt  to  scatter  on  the  ground. 

It  was  universally  believed,  that  the 
manes  of  their  departed  friends  came  and 
hovered  over  their  graves,  and  feasted 
upon  the  provisions  which  the  hand  of 
piety  and  affection  had  procured  for  them. 
The  day  after  the  Feralia  was  the  Cha- 
ristia,  or  festival  of  love,  when  all  the 
relations  in  every  family  met  together  and 
had  a  feast,  at  which  they  settled  quarrels 
among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed. 
The  Lupercalia  was  a  festival  sacred  to 
Pan.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  feast  of 
purification,  being  solemnized  on  the  Dies 
Nefasti ,  or  non  court  days  of  the  month 
of  February,  which  derives  its  name  from 
febuno ,  to  purify ;  and  the  very  day  of 
the  celebration  was  anciently  called  Fe- 
bruaca.  Some  have  fancied  with  Plu¬ 
tarch,  that  this  festival  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  wolf  that  preserved  Romu¬ 
lus  and  Remus ;  others,  that  it  was 
brought  into  Italy  by  Evander,  before  the 
time  of  jEneas.  (For  further  information 
relating  to  this  curious  feast,  see  Kennett’s 
44  Roman  Antiquities,”  page  84,  11th 
edition.)  The  Fannalia  were  feasts  held 
in  honour  of  the  god  Faunus ;  they  were 
kept  on  the  day  of  the  Ides  of  February, 
which  is  the  13th  day  of  that  month  ;  il 
was  probably  a  country  festival,  being 
performed  in  the  fields  and  villages,  or 
in  the  midst  of  woods,  with  peculiar  joy 
and  devotion  ;  a  kid  or  roebuck  was  sa¬ 
crificed,  with  libations  of  wine  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  incense.  The  Quirinalia  were 
feasts  in  honour  of  Romulus,  who  was 
called  Quirinus ,  and  held  on  the  13th  of 
the  Calends  of  March,  or  on  our  17th  of 
February.  The  Terminalia ,  held  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  were  sacred  to  Termi¬ 
nus ,*  the  guardian  of  boundaries  and 

*  When  the  gods  retired  from  the  Capitol,  in 
respect  to  Jupiter,  the  god  Terminus  remained 
in  his  place  without  stirring.  He  is  represented 


landmarks;  on  which  they  now  offered' 
to  him  cakes  and  fruits,  and  sometimes 
sheep  and  swine,  notwithstanding  the  an¬ 
cient  prohibition  of  bloody  sacrifices  in 
this  case ;  the  reason  of  which  prohibi¬ 
tion,  Plutarch  supposes  to  have  been,  lest 
they  should  violate  the  tokens  of  peace 
and  agreement,  by  staining  them  with 
blood.  The  Regifugium  was  a  feast  held 
in  ancient  Rome,  on  the  6th  of  the  Ca¬ 
lends  of  March,  or  on  our  24th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  in  memory  of  the  expulsion  of  their 
kings,  particularly  of  Tarquin’s  flying 
out  of  Rome  on  that  day.  Some  will 
have  the  feast  to  bear  this  name  from  the 
rex-sacrorum ,  king  of  the  sacrifices,  flying 
out  of  the  comitia  or  place  of  assembly, 
as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  over,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  flight  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
The  Equiria  was  a  festival  instituted  by 
Romulus,  and  celebrated  on  the  27th.of 
February  in  honour  of  Mars,  at  which 
there  were  horse-races.  The  Paganalia 
was  an  ancient  rural  feast,  celebrated  in  the 
villages.  The  peasants  went  in  solemn 
procession  all  round  the  village,  making 
lustrations  to  purify  it.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius.— (See  Kennett’s  44  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties,”  Lempriere’s  44  Classical  Dictionary 
and  Key  to  Polite  Literature.”) 

P.  T.  W. 
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ALL  HALLOW  E’EN. 

A  SCOTCH  TALE. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Ne’er  be  I  found  by  thee  unawed. 

On  that  thrice  hallowed  eve  abroad. 

When  goblins  haunt  from  flood  to  fen. 

The  steps  of  men, 

Collins'  Ode  to  Fear. 

It  was  now  abute  noon,  when  my  auld 
friend  Steenie,  the  travelling  pack-mer¬ 
chant,  called  upon  me,  anent  the  three 
punds  Scotch  whilk  I  owed  till  him. 

44  An  ye  havena  the  siller,  Jamie  Dun¬ 
can,”  said  he  ;  44  it  sail  ne’er  be  said  that 
I  denied  ye  a  lang  day.” 

44  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Steenie,”  said 
I,  44  but  I  havena  any  occasion  for  langer 
credit.  My  toop’s  were  a’  bought  up  at 
market,  an’  my  ewes  were  a’  bought  by 
Farmer  Inglewood,  for  the  Laird  of 
Kempingstane ;  so  that  ye  see,  Steenie, 
I  can  pay  the  siller  on  the  instant.” 

When  our  money  concerns  were  settled, 
we  fell  into  conversation  anent  the  news 
o’  the  day,  as  maist  sma’  farmers  an’  tra¬ 
velling  merchants  are  apt  to  do  whene’er 
they  meet. 

with  the  bead  of  a  man,  and  the  lower  part  like 
a  sharp  stake  to  fix  in  the  earth. 
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44  By  my  certie,  Jamie,”  said  Stcenie, 
a'  on  a  sudden ;  44  I  had  amaist  forgotten 
to  tell  ye  the  message  I  had  for  ye  frae 
the  Laird  of  Kempingstane.  This  being 
A’  Hallow  E’en  the  Laird  wusses  ye  an’ 
your  dochter  Jenny  to  cam  till  him,  whar 
ye  wull  meet  a  wheen  bonny  lasses,  and 
winsome  young  leddies,  thegither  wi’ 
some  bonny  callants.  What  duv  you 
say,  Jamie,  wull  ye  gang,  an’  I  were  you 
I  wud  gang  for  the  sake  of  your  bonny 
dochter  if  not  for  your  ain.” 

44  Faith  man,  I  wull  gang  baith  for  her 
sake  and  my  ain,”  answered  I ;  44  it  is  a 
lang  time  sin  my  dochter  had  a  holiday, 
and  she  sail  hae  ane  now.” 

Here  our  cracks  ended,  and  Steenie 
taking  up  his  pack  and  wussing  me  good 
day,  sped  on  his  way  down  the  loaning, 
an’  was  soon  seen  turning  the  corner 
whilk  led  unto  the  Laird  of  Kemping- 
stane’s  town.  When  I  had  finished  what 
I  was  abute,  I  gang  it  ben  and  tauld  my 
dochter  Jenny  that  aiblins  I  should  gang 
down  to  the  Laird’s  town  to  spend  the 
A’  Hallow  E’en. 

44  Oh  !  I  sail  be  sae  pleased  at  that, 
father,”  said  the  bonny  lassie,  whilst  a 
tear  of  pleasure  glistened  in  her  bonny 
e’e ;  44  for  you  know  I  sail  meet  there 
the  winsome  young  leddy,  Miss  Katey 
Goodchild,  who  the  folks  say  wull  be 
married  to  the  young  Laird,  and  wha,  ye 
ken,  has  taken  a  great  liking  till  me.” 

-  So  taking  our  bannets,  afF  we  set  to 
the  Laird’s,  and  found  there,  as  Steenie 
had  gi’en  me  to  understand,  a  wheen 
winsome  young  leddies,  and  bonny  cal¬ 
lants,  forbye,  mony  carles  and  carlines, 
and  several  Hallenshakers,  Rintherouts, 
and  Gaberlunzies,  who  were  gathered 
thegither  frae  maist  parts  o’  our  county. 

But  fairest  amang  the  fair,  and  bon¬ 
niest  amang  the  bonnie,  sat  the  young 
Laird  o’  Kempingstane,  and  the  young 
leddy  who  was  commonly  reported  to  be 
his  Jo — ,  Miss  Catherine  Goodchild. 

44  My  Benison  on  your  bonny  pow 
leddy,”  said  1 ;  44  and  by  my  soul,  it  does 
my  auld  e’en  gude  to  see  ye.” 

The  leddy  answered  me  hooly  and 
fairly,  and  I  then  paid  my  salutations  to 
the  young  Laird,  and  wussed  him  muckle 
joy  o’his  having  sae  bonny  a  Jo.  But  I 
eouldna  help  noting,  that  wi’  a’  his  ap¬ 
parent  attention  to  Miss  Katey  Good- 
child,  there  was  a  restlessness  in  his  e’e 
for  whilk  I  eouldna  account.  His  e’en 
waur  continually  directed  towards  where 
my  dochter  Jenny  sat  wi’  her  Jo — young 
John  Inglewood,  the  son  o’  Farmer  In¬ 
glewood,  o’  whom  mention  has  been  al¬ 
ready  made. 

44  I'm  thinking  Laird,”  said  I,  44  that, 
an  matters  gae  on  as  they  do  at  this  pre¬ 


sent,  that  I  sail  sunc  hae  cause  to  ca’ 
your  father’s  bailiff’s  son,  and  who  I 
believe  is  your  own  seventh  cousin  by  the 
minnie’s  side,  my  ain  son-in-law.” 

44  Belike  not,”  said  the  young  Laird. 

I  took  nae  note  o‘  his  words,  but  walked 
on,  and  had  some  cracks  wi’  the  auld 
Laird  until  we  waur  summoned  to  see 
the  dance  on  the  green  ;  after  whilk  it 
was  proposed  by  ane  o’  the  young  cal¬ 
lants,  that  ilka  lassie  suld,  as  has  been 
usual  on  A’  Hallow  E’en  frae  time  im¬ 
memorial,  gae  out  to  the  field  and  see 
who  suld  be  her  husband. 

This  barns-breaking  was  hastily  agreed 
to  by  a’  present,  and  ilka  ane  elected  my 
dochter  to  be  the  first  to  try  her  loock. 
Wi’  a  trembling  heart  and  shaking  hand 
— for  it  was  now  the  gloaming — Jenny 
took  the  seeds  whilk  she  was  to  use  frae 
the  hand  of  her  Jo,  and  putting  them  in 
her  apron,  she  gangit  awa  to  ane  o’  the 
Laird’s  pleughed  fields  whilst  we  a’ 
waited  in  anxious  expectation  o’  her  re¬ 
turn.  Nor  did  we  wait  lang,  for  we  sune 
saw  Jenny  running  across  the  green,  and 
shreighing  wi’  a’  her  might,  u  Oh,  father, 
father,  I  hae  seen  siccan  a’  awsome  sight 
as  was  never  seen  before.” 

44  What  hae  ye  seen,  Jenny  !”  inquired 
young  Inglewood,  as  a’  the  lads  and  las¬ 
sies  pressed  around  her. 

44  I  wull  tell  you  a’ — I  wull  tell  you 
a’,”  said  Jenny.  44  You  maun  ken  that 
when  I  had  scattered  the  seeds  ower  the 
pleughed  field,  and  repeated  the  words 
whilk  I  ne’er  ween  to  hear  mair,  I  kneeled 
down  upon  the  muckle  blue  stane  whilk 
stands  in  the  midst  o’  the  field,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  saw  a  man  coming  towards 
me  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  young  Laird.’* 

“  Me  ?”  eagerly  speired  the  young 
Laird. 

44  Aye — you,  Laird,’  ’  said  Jenny ;  44  and 
when  I  saw  you  coming,  I  cried  out,  4  Na, 
na,  Laird — ye  maunna  think  to  fright 
me  in  this  like  manner,  for  I  know  ye.* 
But  the  figure,  for  I  am  sure  that  it 
wasna  you,  Laird — glided  rather  than 
walked,  until  it  came  nearly  opposite  to 
me,  when  I  saw  that  it  had  a  large  wound 
in  its  left  breast,  and  the  blude  was  run¬ 
ning  out  o’  it ;  an’  then  it  stretched  out 
both  its  hands  towards  me  and  vanished.” 

An  incredulous  smile  played  upon  the 
face  o’  the  young  Laird  as  Jenny  made 
this  narration,  and  when  it  was  finished, 
the  auld  Laird  jumped  up  frae  his  seat, 
and  glowering  on  Jenny  he  said,  wi’  a 
gruff  voice,  44  Harkee,  you  witch,  an’  I 
find  you  telling  lees  to  the  dishonour  o’ 
my  family  ;  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  dinna  send 
you  where  you  winna  like  to  gang,” 

44  Dinna  be  camsteary,  brither,”  said 
auld  Elspeth,  the  Laird’s  sister,  taking 
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part  wi’  me  an*  my  dochter  Jenny — 
4*  dinna  be  camsteary,  brither,  for  it  is 
right  weel  kenn’d  by  a’  the  haill  country 
round,  that  an  A*  Hallow’en  in  there  be 
sights  to  be  seen  and  sough’d  to  be  heard 
whilk  are  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  at  ony 
lther  time.5* 

44  And  I  wull  be  bauld  to  say,”  said  I, 
44  that  my  Jenny  wudna  tell  falset  anent 
the  matter.” 

The  party  broke  up  sune  after  without 
ony  mair  o’  the  lasses  trying  their  for¬ 
tune  ;  the  fearsome  issue  o’  my  dochter’s 
trial  having  made  so  deep  impression 
upon  a’  their  minds. 

It  was  abute  three  months  afterwards, 
when  my  auld  friend  Steenie  called  upon 
me  again,  in  the  course  of  his  regular 
tour  round  the  country.  When  we  had 
had  some  cracks  anent  our  private  con¬ 
cernments,  our  conversation  turned  upon 
the  events  o’  the  evening  when  we  last 
met. 

“  I  hae  heard,  Jamie  Duncan,”  said 
Steenie,  44  o’  the  awsome  event  whilk 
befel  your  bonny  dooliter  on  that  e’en. 
But  the  circumstance  o’  young  Ingle¬ 
wood’s  having  left  the  country  and  gane 
nae  ane  kens  where,  is  mair  mysterious 
and  awsome  still.” 

44  Young  Inglewood  left  the  country, 
Steenie  i”  speired  I.  44  Pray  God  ye 
may  be  mistaken.” 

44  Mistaken,  Jamie  Duncan  !”  said 
Steenie.  44  Didna  ye  ken  o’  it  then  ?” 

44  To  tell  ye  the  haill  truth,  Steenie,” 
said  I,  44 1  havena  seen  ony  o’  my  friends 
syne  I  saw  yourself  last ;  but  this  I  ken, 
that  ilka  day  as  she  was  wont  the  lassie 
Jenny  has  ga’en  out  for  the  purpose,  I 
supposed,  of  seeing  her  Jo.” 

44  Let  us  hope,  Jamie,”  said  Steenie, 
44  that  nae  harm  will  come  of  thae  un¬ 
canny  appearances.  Where  is  your  doch¬ 
ter,  Jenny.” 

44  By  my  certie,  Steenie,”  said  I,  44  she 
is  now  gone  out  as  usual  on  her  evening 
walk.” 

44  And  here  she  comes  wi’  the  young 
Laird,”  said  Steenie,  looking  out  o’  the 
bole,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  my  dochter  Jenny  presented 
hersell  before  me,  leaning  on  the  arm  o’ 
the  young  Laird  o’  Kempingstane. 

44  Aweel,  Laird,”  said  I,  partly  sus¬ 
pecting  frae  a  sort  o’  familiarity  atween 
the  Laird  and  my  dochter,  that  there  was 
some  great  secret  in  the  matter — 4‘  aweel, 
Laird,”  said  I,  44  I  hope  ye  hae  had  a 
pleasant  walk  wi’  my  Jenny.” 

44  We  hae,  indeed,”  said  the  Laird, — 
44  we  hae,  indeed,  had  ane  pleasant  walk, 
for  we  hae  been  to  be  married,  and  now 
we  hae  returned  to  ask  your  blessing.” 

44  A’  this  to  my  face,”  roared  Steenie, 


in  a  gliff.  44  Caitiff,  traitor,  by  whose  au¬ 
thority  did  you  marry  this  young  leddy  ?” 

44  And  pray  wha  are  ye  who  speirs  ?” 
speired  the  young  Laird. 

44  I  am  John  Inglewood,  the  son  of 
Farmer  Inglewood  himself,”  cried  Steenie, 
or  young  Inglewood.  This  pit  me  in 
mind  o’  what  I  had  noticed  when  Steenie 
cam  in  ;  namely,  that  he  was  muckle 
altered  frae  when  I  saw  him  last.  His 
voice  was  muckle  altered  too,  frae  what 
it  formerly  was,  and  seemed  as  loud  as 
the  stroke  o’  the  clock  bell  in  the  Kirk 
steeple.  But  to  return — when  young  In¬ 
glewood  had  spoken  the  words  whilk  I 
hae  set  down  to  him,  he  pulled  aff  the 
auld  grey  wig  whilk  he  wore,  and  the 
bhre  bannett  whilk  he  had  on  his  head, 
and  called  out,  44  And  now  you  see  me 
here  to  punish  you — you  villain — for 
your  treachery.” 

Sae  saying  he  'pulled  a  pistol  frae  his 
bosom  and  shot  the  young  Laird  to  the 
heart.  In  an  instant  he  sped  frae  the 
bield,  and  was  sune  lost  frae  view,  in  the 
mirky  shades  o’  twilight  whilk  were  ga¬ 
thering  around  us. 

Sae  great  was  my  dochter’s  horror  at 
this  sad  scene,  that  she  outlived  this  ca¬ 
tastrophe  but  three  days,  and  when  with 
weeping  eyes  and  disconsolate  looks  I 
followed  her  to  her  grave,  I  witnessed  the 
funerals  of  the  young  Laird  and  Miss 
Katey  Goodchild  wha  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  deceitfulness.  The  upshot  of  it 
all  was,  that  the  Laird  had  by  his  artful¬ 
ness  gained  my  dochter’s  heart,  and  had 
then  neglected  Miss  Goodchild,  whilk 
brought  about  the  deaths  of  himself,  my 
dochter,  and  Miss  Katey  ;  and  the  crime 
of  whilk  young  Inglewood  had  been 
guilty.  Mony  and  mony  a  year  has 
passed  over  my  auld  head  syne  this  catas¬ 
trophe,  but  the  remembrance  o’  my  bonnie 
dochter  Jenny  wull  ne’er  cease  to  haunt 
me  until  I  am  laid  in  the  mould  wi’  her 
and  wi’  my  forbears.  J.  S. 


Jtflanners  &  Customs  of  alUSTattons. 

BURNING  OF  A  HINDOO  WIDOW. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  reso¬ 
lute  sacrifice  that  took  place  at  Concon 
Essary  Poona,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
June,  1825 : — 

On  arriving  at  the  ground  where  the 
suttee  was  to  burn,  I  found  the  officiating 
Brahmins  preparing  the  pile,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  laid  down  by  the  Shasters  of  Poona. 
There  were  four  strong  posts  fixed  into 
the  ground,  with  grooves  at  the  top  of 
each,  into  which  cross  beams  were  fixed, 
and  upon  them  cross  rafters  were  placed, 
so  as  to  form  the  roof  of  the  pile.  The 
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length  of  the  space  between  the  corner 
posts  might  be  about  nine  feet,  and  the 
breadth  probably  five,  while  the  height 
of  the  posts  was  about  eight  or  ten  feet ; 
dried  logs  of  wood  and  cow-dung  were 
piled  up  to  the  height  of  four  and  a  half 
feet  inside  the  corner  posts,  and  dry  grass 
was  laid  on  them.  The  roof  of  the  pile 
was  formed  of  hay  and  wood,  the  only 
use  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  exclude  the 
light,  as  it  was  too  light  above  the  bodies 
to  assist  in  burning  them ;  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  top  of  the  pile  and  roof  might 
be  about  four  feet,  which  was  enclosed 
by  kusbey  placed  longitudinally,  giving 
the  inside  the  appearance  of  a  cabin  or 
hut ;  a  door  was  left,  rather  more  than 
two  feet  wide,  at  one  corner,  so  that  in¬ 
gress  and  egress  might  be  obtained.  The 
kusbey  was  placed  much  more  thinly  on 
the  windward  side  than  on  the  other,  as 
it  was  hoped  that  if  the  woman  was  not 
suffocated  at  once  by  the  flames  and 
smoke,  that  she  would  come  out,  and  it 
was  expected  that  from  this  consequence 
no  one  would  be  found  bold  enough  to 
again  undertake  a  similar  act  of  devotion. 

During  the  time  that  the  pile  was  con¬ 
structing,  the  body  of  the  husband  was 
laid  on  a  bier  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
and  his  widow  dressed  in  flowers,  and 
surrounded  by  her  friends  and  relations, 
sat  at  its  head. 

When  the  pile  was  finished,  the  body 
was  lifted  up  and  placed  in  it,  and  the 
woman  having  first  gone  through  the  cus¬ 
tomary  ceremonies  of  ablution  and  wor¬ 
ship,  and  distributed  victuals  to  those 
round  about,  ascended  herself  with  hardly 
any  assistance ;  she  sat  up  for  the  space 
of  one  or  two  minutes,  looking  at  her 
husband’s  body,  wad  then  cooly  arranged 
a  place  near  it,  on  which  she  laid  down, 
a  Brahmin  handed  her  a  lighted  torch, 
which  made  a  sign  to  those  outside,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  kusbey  was  in 
a  blaze.  She  never  moved  from  the  place 
on  which  she  first  laid  down,  and  her 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

When  the  straw  was  all  burned,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  those  looking  on  as  if  she  was 
moving  in  the  pile,  and  a  feeling  of  hor¬ 
ror  thrilled  through  the  by-standers  at  the 
idea  of  the  torture  she  was  suffering.  On 
looking  more  closely,  however,  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  only  her  knees  which  had  as¬ 
sumed  an  upright  posture  from  an  hori¬ 
zontal  one,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
sinews,  and  the  same  effect  was  produced 
upon  those  of  the  dead  body. 

Her  death  must  have  been  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  if  her  mind  was  in  that 
happy  state  we  must  suppose  from  her 
having  the  resolution  to  make  such  a  sa¬ 
crifice,  1  think  it  would  be  desirable  if 


every  person  could  resign  this  world  with 
as  little  bodily  or  mental  suffering.  She 
lay  down  to  die  a  violent  death,  and  as 
she  must  have  supposed,  a  very  agonizing 
one,  with  as  much  composure  as  1  will 
venture  to  say  most  men  lie  down  to  sleep. 

The  number  of  beings  thus  sacrificed 
was  in 


1820  . 

. 597 

1821  . 

1822  ...  . 

....  583 

1823  . 

....  575 

1825 . 

....  572 

POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH,  AC¬ 
CORDING  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  RE¬ 
LIGIOUS  SECTS. 

Monotheists...  302,045,000 

I.  Christians . . .  234,495,000 

Viz.  : — 1.  Catholics,  109,150,000 — 2. 
Protestants,  57,094,000  — viz.  a.  Evan¬ 
gelic,  united,  0,200,000 — b.  Lutheran, 
10,220,000—  c.  Reformed,  12,240,000 
(Proper  reformed,  7,440,000;  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  4,800,000) — d.  Anglican,  1 5,050,000 
— e.  Professors  of  various  sects,  5,984,000 
(Independents,  3,800,000;  Methodists, 
1,500,000;  Quakers,  200,000;  Menonites, 
200,000  ;  Herrenhuters,  100,000  ;  Bap¬ 
tists,  70,000;  Unitarians,  80,000;  Swe- 
denborgians,  36,000;  Filippines,  12,000) 
— 3.  Greek  Christians,  41,375,000 — viz. : 
a.  Russo  Greek,  35,375,000 — b.  Eastern 
Greek,  6,000,000  —  4.  Monophysites, 
5,876,000 — viz. :  a.  Jacobites,  3,526,000 
(Proper  Jacobites,  220,000;  Copts, 
3,200,000  ;  Thomas  Christians,  80,000  ; 
John  ditto, 26, 000) — b.  Maronites,  150,000 
— c.  Armenians,  2,200,000 — 5.  Nesto- 


rians,  400,000. 

II.  Jews .  2,650,000 

III.  Muhammedans  .... . 115,190,000 


Viz.  : —  1.  Sunnites,  72,000,000 — viz. 
a.  Sunnites,  65,000,000 — b.  Wechabites, 

7,000,000 - 2.  Schiites,  43,000,000— 

3.  Ismaelites,  120,000. 

IV.  Zoroastrians  .  780,000 

V.  Confucians  . 5,000,000 

VI.  Nanknists .  4,000,000 

Polytheists,  466,000,000. 

I.  Lamaites  .  58,000,000 

I I.  Brahmins . 11 5,000,000 

III.  Buddhists  . 169,000,000 

IV.  Fetiche -  Worshippers . . .  124,000,000 
The  aggregate  population  of  the  globe, 

according  to  the  foregoing  statement, 
amounts  to  828  millions  of  souls.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Jews  must  be  far  greater,  and 
may  be  taken  at  more  than  eight  millions. 
We  have  given  it  at  2,650,000,  because 
that  is  derived  from  authentic  sources  ; 
but  these  are  very  uncertain,  in  Asia  and 
Africa  especially.  In  the  same  way,  the 
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number  of  the  Sunnite  Muhammedans 
may  be  rated  as  exceeding  the  amount 
above  stated  by  nearly  twenty  millions. 
_ Algemeine  Zirchenzeitung. 


PEARL  FISHERIES. 

The  principal  chank  banks  belonging  to 
the  English  government  on  Ceylon  are 
situated  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
island  of  Manar.  The  divers  generally 
dive  for  these  shells  in  three  or  three  and 
a  half  fathoms  water.  The  quantity  of 
chank  shells  which  are  found  on  these 
banks  is  so  great,  that  the  government 
frequently  lets  the  right  of  fishing  for 
them  for  one  year  for  sixty  thousand  Cey¬ 
lon  dollars.  Numbers  of  these  shells  are 
exported  from  Ceylon  to  every  part  of 
India,  but  more  particularly  to  Bengal, 
where  they  are  sawed  into  rings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  and  worn  by  the  Indian  wo¬ 
men  as  an  ornament,  oh  their  arms,  legs, 
toes,  and  fingers.  As  the  Hindu  natives 
of  India  have  a  religious  prejudice  in 
their  favour,  they  are  also  used  in  the 
Hindu  temples  and  at  the  Hindu  festi¬ 
vals.  If  any  of  the  reversed  variety  of 
these  shells  are  found,  with  the  opening 
on  the  left  instead  of  on  the  right  side  of 
the  shell,  they  may,  it  is  said,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  peculiar  religious  prejudice 
in  favour  of  such  variety  amongst  the 
Hindus,  be  sold  at  any  Hindu  temple  for 
their  weight  in  gold.  As  the  Ceylon 
divers  learn  to  dive  for  pearl  oysters, 
which  are  found  in  eight  or  nine  fathoms 
water,  by  diving  for  the  chanks  which 
are  found  in  three  or  four  fathoms,  the 
chank  fishery  is  considered  a  nursery  for 
the  pearl  divers.  The  principal  pearl 
banks  belonging  to  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  are  situated  along  the  western  coast 
of  Ceylon,  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
the  island  of  Manar. 


Btostapfjettes  for  tfjc  JFtontfj. 

FEBRUARY. 

Feb.  2,  1709, 

ALEXANDER  SELKIRK, 

Was  taken  off  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez,  by  Captain  Rogers.  Selkirk  was 
a  sailor  born,  at  Largo,  in  Fifeshire, 
about  1676-  He  became,  in  1703,  sail¬ 
ing  master  of  a  privateer,  called  the 
Cinque  Ports  Galley,  but  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  captain,  in  a  quarrel,  put  him 
on  shore  at  the  above  island,  from  whence 
he  was  released  the  day  abovementioned, 
at  which  time  through  long  disuse,  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  native  language.  On 


his  return  to  England  he  communicated 
his  adventures  to  Daniel  Defoe,  who  ma¬ 
nufactured  out  of  them  the  romance  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  poem  commencing 

“  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute; 

From  the  centre,  all  round  to  the  sea 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute,” 

is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Selkirk,  while 
a  resident  on  the  island. — General  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary. 

Feb.  5,  1799,  died , 

LEWIS  GAL  VAN  I, 

An  Italian  physiologist,  celebrated  as 
the  discoverer  of  animal  electricity,  or 
galvanism.  He  was  born  in  1737,  at 
Bologna,  where  in  early  life  he  became 
reader  in  anatomy  to  the  Institute  in  that 
city.  Accident  led  him  to  the  discovery 
which  has  perpetuated  his  name. 

His  wife  labouring  under  constitutional 
debility,  some  frogs  had  been  skinned  to 
compose  a  restorative  soup  for  her  use  ; 
they  happened  to  be  plactd  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  professor,  on  the  same  table 
with  an  electrical  machine,  when  one  of 
the  assistants  by  chance  touching  with  a 
scalpel  the  nerves  of  the  leg  of  a  frog 
lying  not  far  from  the  conductor,  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  were  observed  to  be 
immediately  agitated  with  strong  convul¬ 
sions.  Madame  Galvani,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  went  and  informed  her  husband  of 
this  singular  phenomenon.  He  repeated 
the  experiment,  and  ascertained  that  the 
convulsion  occurred  only  when  a  spark 
was  drawn  from  the  conductor  while  the 
scalpel  touched  the  nerve.  His  subse¬ 
quent  inquiries  induced  him  to  ascribe 
the  convulsive  motion  to  the  influence  of 
a  peculiar  fluid  or  principle,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  secreted  by  the  bruin,  and 
distributed  by  the  nerves  through  different 
parts  of  the  body.  To  this  principle  he 
gave  the  appellation  of  animal  electricity, 
and  considered  it  as  the  cause  of  muscular 
motion. 

Subsequent  researches  have  led  to  con¬ 
clusions  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  Galvani ;  and  animal  electricity  or  gal¬ 
vanism  (as  it  has  been  denominated  in 
honour  of  the  discoverer)  is  now  consider¬ 
ed  as  depending  on  the  operation  of  the 
same  cause  which  produces  other  electric 
phenomena.  Galvani  continued  his  in¬ 
quiries,  and  made  experiments  on  the 
electricity  of  the  torpedo,  and  on  the 
electro-motive  effects  of  the  contact  of 
different  metals ;  but  he  did  not  mate¬ 
rially  extend  the  limits  of  his  original 
discovery. — Aikin's  Gen.  Biog. 
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Feb.  8,  1587, 

MAUY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

Was  executed  in  the  castle  of  Fother- 
ingay.  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  James  the  Fifth  and  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
was  born  December  8,  1512,  and  was 
only  eight  days  old  at  the  death  of  her 
father.  At  the  age  of  six  years  she  was 
taken  to  France,  where  in  1558,  she  wa3 
married  to  the  Dauphin,  Francis,  who 
left  her  a  widow  two  years  afterwards 
without  issue.  In  1585,  she  espoused 
Henry  Darnley,  Earl  of  Ross,  and  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  who  on  his  marriage  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Scotland.  By  him 
Mary  had  one  son,  who  was  afterwards 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of 
England.  In  February  1567,  her  hus¬ 
band  was  murdered,  and  in  the  May  fol¬ 
lowing  she  was  forcibly  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
infamous  deed.  Bothwell  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  the 
queen  sent  prisoner  to  Lochleven  Castle  ; 
after  a  confinement  of  eleven  months  she 
escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  Hamilton 
Castle.  An  open  war  now  ensued  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  regent,  Murray,  but  she 
being  defeated,  threw  herself  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Elizabeth,  who  after  keeping 
her  in  custody  eighteen  years,  caused  her 
to  be  tried  for  a  conspiracy,  for  which 
she  suffered  death.  Her  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough, 
but  James  the  First,  at  his  accession, 
caused  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  parent 
to  be  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
She  wrote  poems  in  the  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Scotch  languages,  and  was 
a  complete  mistress  of  music  ;  several  of 
her  letters  have  been  printed,  and  a  greater 
number  remain  in  manuscript.  Her 
death  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  her  in¬ 
flexible  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith. — Life  by  Chalmers. 

Feb.  14,  1779, 

The  celebrated  navigator,  Captain 

James  Cook, 

Met  his  death  in  the  Island  of  Owhyhee. 
Captain  Cook  was  the  son  of  a  day  la¬ 
bourer,  and  born  at  Marston,  a  village  in 
Yorkshire,  3rd  of  November,  1728.  He 
went  to  school  till  the  age  of  13,  and  was 
afterwards  bound  apprentice  to  a  shop¬ 
keeper  at  Snaith,  but  subsequently  ar¬ 
ticled  himself  to  a  ship  owner  at  Whitby. 
He  entered  in  17 55,  on  board  the  Eagle 
60  gun  ship,  and  in  1750,  became  master 
of  the  Mercury,  in  which  ship  he  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Quebec.  He  was 
next  appointed  to  the  Northumberland, 


then  employed  in  the  recapture  of  New¬ 
foundland.  In  1763,  he  went  to  New¬ 
foundland  as  surveyor  with  Capt.  Graves, 
and  afterwards  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
under  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  ;  while  thus  em¬ 
ployed  he  made  an  observation  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society.  It  being  de¬ 
termined  to  send  out  astronomers  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  transit  of  Venus  in  some  part  of 
the  South  Sea,  Mr.  Cook  was  selected  to 
command  the  Endeavour,  a  ship  taken  up 
for  that  service,  and  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  May  25,  1768. 
The  transit  being  observed  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  at  Otaheite,  Lieutenant  Cook 
steered  for  New  Zealand,  which  by  cir¬ 
cumnavigating,  he  ascertained  that  it  was 
not  a  continent.  He  then  sailed  to  New 
Holland,  now  called  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  anchored  in  Botany  Bay,  April 
28,  1770,  an  epoch  of  great  importance 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  For  his  ser¬ 
vices  on  this  occasion  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  an  account 
of  his  voyage  was  soon  after  published 
by  Dr.  Hawkesworth.  The  interest  ex¬ 
cited  hereby  induced  government  to  send 
Captain  Cook  on  another  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  he 
accordingly  sailed  with  two  ships,  the 
Resolution,  commanded  by  himself,  and 
the  Adventure,  by  Captain  Furneaux, 
April  9,  1772.  The  Resolution  in  this 
enterprize  lost  only  one  man  out  of  her 
whole  complement,  for  which  Captain 
Cook  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  afterwards  the  gold  medal 
was  voted  to  him  by  the  same  learned 
body.  He  was  also  appointed  a  post  cap¬ 
tain,  and  promoted  to  a  valuable  situation 
in  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  July  1776, 
he  sailed  again  to  decide  the  long  agitated 
question  of  a  northern  passage  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  In  this  voyage  he  had  two 
ships,  the  Resolution  and  Discovery. 
He  reached  70  deg.  44  min.  N.,  when  the 
object  was  considered  impracticable,  and 
on  November  26,  177B,  the  ships  arrived 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Here  at  first 
they  were  well  received,  but  at  length  the 
people  of  Owhyhee  stole  one  of  the  boats, 
to  recover  which  Captain  Cook  went  on 
shore,  with  the  intention  of  getting  into 
his  possession  the  person  of  the  king,  but 
in  doing  this  a  crowd  assembled,  and  this 
brave  and  enterprising  commander  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  fury,  he  was  struck  by  a 
club,  after  which  he  was  despatched  by  a 
dagger,  and  his  body  carried  off  in 
triumph.  Captain  Cook  left  a  widow  and 
family  ;  on  the  former  a  pension  of  £200. 
a-year  was  settled  by  the  king,  and  £25. 
a-year  on  each  of  the  children. — Biog. 
Britannica. 
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Feb.  15,  1732,  died. 

FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 

The  celebrated  English  bishop. 

Feb.  20,  1579,  died, 

SIR  NICHOLAS  BACON. 

He  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  was  born  at  Chislehurst,  in  Kent,  in 
1510.  He  obtained  from  Henry  VIII. 
various  manors  in  Suffolk  on  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Bury;  and  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  a  privy  counsellor.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  assiduity,  and  so  prudent  as 
never  to  connect  himself  with  any  political 
party.  He  was  very  corpulent  and  un¬ 
commonly  facetious,  and  when  the  queen 
came  to  visit  him  at  his  new  house  at 
Redgrave,  she  observed  that  he  had  built 
it  too  little  for  him.  “  Not  so,  madam,” 
answered  he,  u  but  your  majesty  has 
made  me  too  big  for  my  house.”  After 
holding  the  great  seal  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  met  his  death  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  for  while  under  the  hands  of  his 
barber,  the  weather  being  sultry,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  window  to  be  opened.  Soon 
afterwards  he  fell  asleep  in  the  current  of 
air  that  blew  upon  him,  and  on  waking, 
finding  himself  very  unwell,  he  said  to 
the  servant,  u  Why  did  you  suffer  me  to 
sleep  so  exposed  ?”  the  man  replied  that 
he  durst  not  venture  to  disturb  him. 
u  Then,”  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  u  by 
your  civility  I  shall  lose  my  life,”  which 
was  accordingly  verified  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  the  following  month. — Ibid. 

Feb.  22,  1806,  died , 

JAMES  BARRY. 

This  eccentric  and  celebrated  artist  was 
born  at  Cork  in  1741,  being  the  son  of  a 
shipmaster,  who  traded  from  that  port  to 
England. 

It  was  the  intention  of  his  father  that 
he  should  succeed  him  in  his  calling ; 
but  his  decided  inclination  for  drawing 
induced  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  fol¬ 
low  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  he 
was  educated  at  the  academy  of  Mr. 
West  of  Dublin  ;  where,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  gained  the  prize  for  the 
best  historical  work,  by  his  picture  of  St. 
Patrick  landing  in  Ireland.  By  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  Italy,  where  he  studied  four  years, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Clemen¬ 
tine  Academy  of  Bologna,  He  returned 
to  England  in  1776  ;  the  next  year  he  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  his  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  in  1772,  his  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,  a  picture  which  has  been  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  works.  He  soon 


after  made  his  celebrated  proposal  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
to  paint  gratuitously,  a  series  of  pictures 
allegorically  illustrative  of  the  culture 
and  progress  of  human  knowledge.  This 
work  he  accomplished  in  three  years, 
without  assistance,  and  while  enduring 
no  small  anxiety  from  the  narrowness  of 
his  circumstances,  which  however  were 
produced  in  a  great  degree  by  his  singu¬ 
lar  waywardness  and  eccentricity.  In 
1777,  he  was  made  a  Royal  Academician, 
and  in  1780,  Professor  of  Painting,  which 
situation  he  lost  in  1799,  in  consequence 
of  his  anxiety  to  induce  the  Academy 
to  appropriate  the  receipt  of  the  exhibition 
to  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  old  mas¬ 
ters  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  A  divi¬ 
sion  ensued  which  ended  by  his  expulsion 
from  the  professor’s  chair,  and  ultimately 
from  the  Academy  itself ;  which  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  laid  before  George  111.  and 
approved  of  by  him.  Soon  after,  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  set  on  foot  a  subscription 
for  him,  which  amounted  to  about  £1000. 
With  this  sum  it  was  intended  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  annuity,  when  the  object  of  the 
bounty  was  seized  with  a  pleuritic  fever, 
which  carried  him  off,  aged  sixty-five. 


The  annexed  engraving  represents 
Barry’s  House  in  Castle-street,  Oxford- 
market.  It  was  indeed  a  lamentable  pic¬ 
ture  of  neglect  and  degradation  ;  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  biographer,  on  Barry  being 
conveyed  to  his  own  house,  on  the  night 
of  his  illness,  u  the  key-hole  was  plug¬ 
ged  with  dirt  and  pebbles,  as  had  often 
been  done  before  by  the  malice,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  roguery  of  boys  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
open  the  door.” 
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Feb.  25,  1723,  died , 

Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

An  architect  and  mathematician.  He 
was  born  at  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire,  Oct. 
28,  1632,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  be¬ 
came  a  student  in  Wadham  college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  his  mathematical  genius  at¬ 
tracted  universal  admiration.  In  1657  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  college.  In  1661  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Savilian  chair  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  created  the  same  year  doc¬ 
tor  of  civil  law.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose 
volumes  he  contributed  liberally.  In  1665 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral; 
and  when  the  dreadful  fire  reduced  the 
City  to  ashes,  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  new 
one,  but  which  was  not  acted  on.  In 
1668  he  was  made  surveyor-general  of 
public  works.  In  1673  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1680  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  architect 
and  commissioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
and  comptroller  of  the  works  at  Windsor. 
He  sat  twice  in  parliament ;  but  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  this  great  man  was 
deprived  of  his  places.  His  greatest 
performances  were  the  Monument,  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital,  Hampton  Court,  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  St.  Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-East,  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr, 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  the  theatre  at 
Oxford,  and  above  all  St.  Paul’s  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  he  lived  to  see  completed, 
and  where  he  was  buried. — Biographia 
Britannica.  Pasche. 


&rtana  of  Science. 

Printing  Machine. 

It  is  now  nearly  fourteen  years  since 
The  Times  was  first  printed  by  steam, 
and  a  mechanical  apparatus,  invented  by 
Mr.  Koenig.  This  machine  printed  1,100 
sheets  in  the  hour ;  but  a  new  machine 
has  recently  been  constructed  which  yields 
at  the  rate  of  4,000  an  hour ,  or  nearly 
seventy  in  a  minute  !  The  author  of 
this  improvement  deserves  to  have  his 
name  commemorated,  and  his  fame  handed 
down  to  posterity.  It  is  Mr.  Augustus 
Applegath,  from  whose  ingenious  and 
ever  active  mind  other  inventions  or  im¬ 
provements  in  the  mechanical  arts  may 
be  expected.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
add  that  the  inking  apparatus  is  the  in¬ 
invention  of  Mr.  Cooper.  —  From  the 
Times  Newspaper. 


Gunpowder 

Is  a  compound  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and 
charcoal,  very  intimately  mixed  in  vari¬ 
ous  proportions,  according  as  it  may  be 
the  object  to  obtain  a  fine  or  coarse  pow¬ 
der.  You  will  see  from  this  table  the  re¬ 
lative  quantities  employed  in  the  manu- 
ture  of  the  powder : 

Common.  Fiue  Shooting.  Miners’. 

Shooting. 

Saltpetre  75.0  73  76  65 

Charcoal  12.5  12  15  15 

Sulphur  12.5  10  9  20 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  calculate 
these  proportions,  you  will  find  that  the 
oxygen  in  the  saltpetre  is  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  is  necessary  for  the  combustion 
of  the  charcoal ;  but  it  is  found  to  be 
necessary  for  the  rapid  production  of  the 
gaseous  matter  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  combustibles  upon  the  nitre,  on 
which  the  excellence  of  the  powder  de¬ 
pends.  The  perfection  of  the  powder  de¬ 
pends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  of  its  component  parts ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  an  object  to 
obtain  as  perfect  a  charcoal  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose,  wood  is  distilled  in  iron 
cylinders.  The  sulphur  employed  is  the 
native  sulphur,  in  a  state  of  very  fine 
powder ;  the  nitre  ought  also  to  be  as 
pure  as  possible,  and  well  purified  from 
any  deliquescent  salts.  These  different 
ingredients  having  been  mixed  together 
in  proper  proportions,  are  placed  between 
the  vertical  stones  of  a  mill,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  rubbed  together  until  the 
mixture  is  perfect ;  the  nitre  and  sulphur 
are  first  rubbed  together  in  a  distinct 
mill,  and  then  the  charcoal  is  afterwards 
added  ;  and  as  they  are  all  ground  toge¬ 
ther  with  moisture,  the  whole  mass  gets 
into  a  cake.  It  is  then  dried  and  broken 
up  finto  small  pieces,  and  placed  upon 
sieves,  which  lie  upon  a  horizontal  wheel, 
which,  by  its  revolution,  keeps  the  sieves 
in  perpetual  agitation  ;  and  in  the  sieves 
are  two  or  three  boles  of  lignum  vitse 
wood,  to  assist  the  reduction  of  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  powder ;  and  when  the  process  is 
finished,  the  powder  is  said  to  be  grained. 
It  is  then  dried,  a  process  which  you 
may  well  imagine  to  be  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  risk,  especially  when  stoves 
were  used  :  now  steam  is  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  powder  is  afterwards 
polished,  or  glazed ,  as  it  is  called ;  to 
accomplish  which,  the  particles  are  kept 
in  rapid  motion,  and  by  rubbing  together 
the  grains,  acquire  various  degrees  of 
fineness  anil  polish,  according  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  powder  is  intended. — 
Brande's  Lectures. 

Portuguese  Man-of-lVar  Insect. 

This  worm,  between  six  and  eight 
inches  in  length,  has  seemingly  the  skill 
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of  an  experienced  navigator,  and  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  little  ship.  Its  evolutions  are  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  winds  ;  it  raises  and  lowers 
its  sail,  which  is  a  membrane  provided 
with  elevating  and  depressing  organs. 
When  filled  with  air,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  provided  with  a  structure  which 
furnishes  it  with  the  necessary  ballast. 
When  high  winds  would  endanger  its 
existence,  it  descends  into  the  deep.  From 
the  under  side  of  the  body  proceed  tubes 
which  extend  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
are  so  elastic  and  delicate,  that  they  wind 
in  a  spiral  form  like  a  screw,  serving  at 
once  as  anchors,  defensive  and  offensive 
weapons,  pneumatic  tubes  and  feelers. 
The  insect  has  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
its  crest,  which  performs  the  office  of  a 
sail,  is  intersected  with  pink  and  blue 
veins,  trimmed  with  a  rosy  border,  and 
swells  with  the  winds,  or  at  the  animal’s 
pleasure.  The  fibres  contain  a  viscous 
matter,  which  has  the  property  of  sting¬ 
ing  like  nettles,  and  produces  pustules. 
It  acts  so  strongly,  that  vessels  in  which 
they  have  been  kept  for  a  time,  must  be 
repeatedly  washed  before  they  can  be 
used.  These  fibres  may  be  cut  off  with¬ 
out  depriving  them  or  the  rest  of  the 
insect  of  the  principle  of  life  ;  and  the 
separation  takes  place  spontaneously, 
whenever  the  glutinous  matter  comes  in 
contact  with  a  hard  surface,  like  the  sides 
of  a  glass  globe.  The  insect  has,  how¬ 
ever,  dangerous  enemies  in  small  dolphins 
and  medusa?,  against  which  neither  its 
nautical  skill  nor  its  poison  can  defend  it. 
— North  American  Review,  from  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  Dr.  Tilosius ,  who  accompanied 
Krusenstern  in  Ms  voyage  round  ihe 
world. 

Creation. 

The  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  crea¬ 
tion,  the  more  surprising  is  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  faculty.  How  liable  is  the  earth¬ 
worm  to  be  injured  by  the  unconscious 
gardener ;  but  the  injury,  so  far  from  di¬ 
minishing  animal  life,  increases  it ;  for 
each  portion,  into  which  the  animal  is  di¬ 
vided  by  the  spade,  becomes  a  separate 
creature,  having  a  separate  system  of 
parts  speedily  regenerated.  The  head  of 
the  common  snail,  with  its  four  horns, 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  be  re¬ 
newed  in  the  course  of  six  months  ;  and 
in  an  animal  of  a  more  complicated  struc¬ 
ture,  the  water-nev/t  (the  lacerta  palus - 
tris),  a  complete  eye  was  re-formed  in 
the  course  of  ten  months,  with  all  its  va¬ 
rious  parts.  The  star-fish,  and  anenome, 
may  have  their  tentacula  removed,  and 
they  are  speedily  replaced ;  and  if  these 
animals  are  divided,  two  or  more  distinct 
animals  are  the  consequence.  But  the 
fresh-water  polype  affords  the  most  extra¬ 


ordinary  example  of  any  known  of  this 
wonderful  power ;  for,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  cut  or  divided,  each  part  becomes, 
in  a  few  days,  a  separate  animal,  capable 
of  all  the  functions  of  its  parent. — Con¬ 
versations  on  Animal  Economy. 

Mines  in  the  Burmese  Dominions. 

The  celebrated  sapphire  and  ruby 
mines,  which  have  always  afforded,  and 
still  continue  to  afford,  the  finest  gems  of 
this  description  in  the  world,  are  about 
five  days’  journey  from  Ava,  in  a  direction 
E.  S.  E.,  and  at  two  places  called  Mo- 
gaot  and  Kyat-pyan.  The  different  spe  - 
cies  of  sapphire,  both  in  their  crystallized 
and  rough  state,  and  the  matrix,  or 
rather  gravel,  in  which  they  are  found, 
were  seen,  examined,  and  collections 
made.  In  these  mines  are  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gems  or  stones  ;  the  red  sapphire 
or  oriental  ruby,  the  oriental  sapphire, 
the  spinelle  ruby,  the  white,  the  yellow, 
the  green,  the  opalescent,  the  amethyst 
and  girasol  sapphire,  blue  with  a  reddish 
reflection,  with  the  common  corundum  or 
adamantine  spar  in  large  quantities. 

The  oriental  ruby,  perfect  in  regard  to 
water,  colour,  and  freedom  from  flaws,  is 
scarce  and  high-priced  even  at  Ava.  The 
blue  sapphire  is  more  common  and  cheaper. 
One  specimen  exhibited  to  us  weighed 
951  carats,  but  it  was  not  perfect.  The 
red  sapphire  never  approached  this  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  other  varieties  are  all  rare, 
and  not  much  esteemed  by  the  Burmans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  girasol  sapphire, 
of  which  we  saw  two  or  three  very  fine 
specimens,  and  the  green  sapphire  or 
oriental  emerald,  which  is  very  rare.  The 
king  makes  claim  to  every  ruby  or  sap¬ 
phire  beyond  a  hundred  ticals  value,  but 
the  claim  is  one  not  easy  to  enforce.  The 
miners,  to  avoid  this  sage  law,  break  the 
stones  when  they  find  them,  so  that  each 
fragment  may  not  exceed  the  prescribed 
value.  His  majesty  last  year  got  but  one 
large  ruby.  This  weighed  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  grains  avoirdupois, 
and  was  considered  a  remarkable  stone. 
Sapphires  and  rubies  form  a  considerable 
article  of  the  exports  of  the  Chinese, 
who  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the  world 
in  evading  the  absurd  fiscal  laws  made  by 
themselves  and  others.  The  use  they  put 
them  to  is  that  of  decorating  the  caps 
of  their  mandarins  or  nobility.  Precious 
serpentine  is  another  product  of  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  which  the  Chinese  export 

to  a  larger  value. — Brewster's  Journal. 

/ 

Great  Dryness  in  the  Antilles  in  1827* 

A  distressing  and  singular  dryness 
was  this  year  experienced  in  the  Antilles; 
during  a  period  of  sixty-six  days  not  a 
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drop  of  rin  fell.  This  dryness  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  abundant  rains,  but  the  crops 
had  been  previously  almost  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed.  These  rains  were  immediately 
preceded  by  an  earthquake,  which  was 
felt  at  Martinique  on  the  3rd  of  June,  at 
8  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

As  the  yellow  fever  raged  this  year 
with  great  severity  in  the  Antilles,  M. 
Moreau  de  Jonnes  considers  this  fact  as 
an  objection  to  the  hypothesis  that  this 
disease  is  produced  and  kept  up  by  a 
moist  heat.  These  facts  were  communi¬ 
cated  by  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  17th  Sep¬ 
tember  last. — Le  Globe. 

Aurorae  Boreales  observed  in  Roxburgh¬ 
shire  in  1827- 

The  following  Aurorae  were  observed  at 
Illerly,  near  Melrose,  in  Roxburghshire: 

October  6,  -  Brilliant. 

November  18,  -  Brilliant. 

- 19,  -  Faint. 

Natural  Gas  Lights. 

The  village  of  Fredonia,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  is  lighted  every  night  by 
inflammable  gas  from  the  burning  springs, 
as  they  are  called,  in  its  vicinity.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hall  has  visited  this  village ^and  will 
no  doubt  give  us  a  good  account  of  it  on 
his  return. — Brewster's  Journal. 

Artificial  Stone. 

Mr.  W.  Ranger,  of  Brighton,  has 
succeeded  in  perfecting  an  invention, 
which  is  intended  to  be  substituted  for 
bricks  or  stone.  It  is  an  artificial  stone, 
much  harder  than  bricks  or  stone,  being 
equal  in  durability  to  granite,  and  it  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  considerably 
cheaper.  Mr.  Ranger  has  been  occupied 
a  considerable  time  in  bringing  this  dis¬ 
covery  to  perfection,  which  he  has  now 
so  far  accomplished,  that  it  is  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  employ  it  altogether  in  the  first 
building  which  he  may  erect.  It  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  modelled  to  any  shape, 
and  in  any  way  that  may  be  desired,  and 
has,  when  put  up,  the  appearance  of 
Portland  stone ;  of  course,  no  cement  is 
required  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
in  which  it  is  employed. 

Wild  Man. 

At  Ava  is  a  man  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  hair,  whose  history  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  celebrated 
porcupine  man,  who  excited  so  much  cu¬ 
riosity  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  near  a  century  ago.  The  hair  on 
the  face  of  this  singular  being,  the  ears 
included,  is  shaggy,  and  about  eight 
inches  long.  On  the  breast  and  shoulders 
it  is  from  four  to  five.  It  is  singular 
that  the  teeth  of  this  individual  are  defec¬ 


tive  in  number  ;  the  molars  or  grinders 
being  entirely  wanting.  This  person  is 
a  native  of  the  Shan  country,  or  Lao, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Saluen  or  Martaban  river.  He 
was  presented  to  the  king  of  Ava  as  a 
curiosity  by  the  prince  of  that  country. 
At  Ava  he  married  a  pretty  Burmese 
woman,  by  whom  he  has  two  daughters. 
The  eldest  resembles  her  mother,  the 
youngest  is  covered  with  hair,  like  her 
father,  only  that  it  is  white  or  fair, 
whereas  his  is  now  brown  or  black,  hav¬ 
ing,  however,  been  fair  when  a  child, 
like  that  of  the  infant.  With  the  excep¬ 
tions  mentioned,  both  the  father  and  his 
child  are  perfectly  well  formed,  and  in¬ 
deed  for  the  Burman  race  rather  hand¬ 
some. — Brewster' s  Journal . 


©atftmr. 

“  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pig-cons  peas." 

Shakspeare. 

CONSCIENCE. 

On  the  30th  March,  1789,  £360.  was 
carried  to  the  account  of  the  public,  in 
consequence  of  the  following  note  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  : — 

“  Sir,  you  will  herewith  receive  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  £360.  which  is 
the  property  of  the  nation,  and  which  as 
an  honest  man  you  will  be  so  just  as  to 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  state,  in  such 
manner  that  the  nation  may  not  suffer  by 
its  having  been  detained  from  the  public 
treasury.  You  are  implored  to  do  this 
for  the  ease  of  conscience  to  an  honest 
man.”  C.  F.  E. 


EPIGRAM  FROM  THE  LATIN - LOUD 

LAUGHTER. 

You  never  see  us  grave  old  folks 
Laughing  aloud  at  silly  jokes, 

Like  you — ye  tittering  youth. 
u  Why,”  said  the  youngest,  “  that’s  be¬ 
cause 

You  can’t  expose  those  lantern  jaws, 
Without  a  single  tooth  !” 


REJECTED  LOVE. 

I  prithee  send  me  back  my  heart. 
Since  I  cannot  have  thine  ; 

For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part, 

Why  then  shouldest  thou  have  mine  ? 

Yet,  now  I  think  on’t,  let  it  lie, 

To  find  it  were  in  vain, 

For  thou’st  a  thief  in  either  eye 
Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 
And  yet  not  lodge  together  ? 

O  love,  where  is  thy  sympathy 
If  thus  our  breasts  you  sever  ? 
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But  love  is  such  a  mystery 
I  cannot  find  it  out ; 

For  when  I  think  I’m  best  resolved, 

I  then  am  most  in  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  -and  farewell  woe, 
I  will  no  longer  pine. 

For  I’ll  believe  I  have  her  heart 
As  much  as  she  has  mine. 


SHOEING  WAGER. 

The  principal  solace  of  Dr.  Aldrich  be¬ 
tween  the  variety  of  his  learned  pursuits, 
Was  that  of  smoking  ;  of  which  habit  he 
was  So  fond,  that,  among  many  other 
compositions,  he  produced  a  Smoking 
Catch,”  to  be  sung  by  four  men  smoking 
their  pipes.  His  excessive  attachment  to 
this  amusement  becoming  a  subject  of 
pleasant  remark  in  the  university,  a  stu¬ 
dent,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  laid  his 
companion  a  wager,  that  the  Dean  was 
smoking  at  that  instant.  Away  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  hastened  to  the  deanery  ;  and, 
admitted  to  the  study,  told  the  Dean  the 
occasion  of  their  visit ;  when  addressing 
himself,  in  perfect  good  humour,  to  him 
who  had  laid  that  he  was  smoking,  he 
said,  •“  You  see,  sir,  you  have  lost  your 
wager ;  for  I  am  not  smoking,  but — . 
filling  my  pipe.” 


THE  TIPSY  MEMBER. 

A  member  of  parliament  applied  to  the 
post-office,  to  know  why  some  of  his 
franks  had  been  charged  f  The  answer 
was  :  “  We  supposed,  sir,  they  were  not 
of  your  writing.  The  hand  is  not  the 
same.”  Why,  not  precisely  the  same  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  1  happened  to  be  a  little 
tipsy  when  1  wrote  them.”  “  Then,  sir, 
will  you  be  so  good,  in  future,  to  write 
drunk ,  when  you  make  free” 


CONJUGAL  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  my  spouse,  no  pair  through 
life 

So  equal  liv’d  as  we  did  : 

Alike  we  shared  perpetual  strife, 

Nor  knew  I  rest  till  she  did. 


ORIGINAL  PLAY-BILLS. 

The  usual  method  of  advertising  the 
performances  at  the  London  theatres  was 
originally  by  affixing  them  to  numerous 
posts,  which  formerly  encumbered  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis ;  and  hence  the 
phrase,  posting-bills.  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  relates  that  master  Field,  the  player, 
riding  up  Fleet- street  at  a  great  pace,  a 
gentleman  called  him,  and  asked  him 
what  play  was  to  be  played  that  day  ? 
He  being  angry  to  be  staid  on  so  frivo¬ 
lous  a  demand,  answered  that  he  might 
see  what  play  was  to  be  played  on  every 


post.  “  I  cry  your  mercy,”  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  “  I  took  you  for  a  post,  you  rode 
so  fast.” 


ENGLISH  WOMEN. 

England  is  the  paradise  for  women,  a 
proverb :  England  is  also  said  to  be  a 
heaven  for  women  and  a  hell  for  horses. 
Hence  the  saying,  that  if  a  bridge  wa3 
made  over  the  narrow  seas,  all  the  women 
in  Europe  would  come  over  hither ;  yet  it 
is  worth  notice  that  no  language  has  so 
many  invectives  against  the  sex,  as  the 
English. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD’S  AGE. 

A  company  happening  to  have  a  dis¬ 
pute  concerning  the  age  of  the  present 
Lord  Chesterfield,  an  Irish  gentleman  ob¬ 
served  he  must  be  older  than  they  sup¬ 
posed, — for,  added  he,  “  His  lordship 
must  have  been  upwards  of  one  and 
twenty  when  he  signed  the  bond  which 
was  forged  by  Dr.  Dodd.”  All  present 
assented  to  the  remark. 


A  GOOD  SORT  OF  MAN. 
s‘  Pray,”  said  a  lady  to  Foote,  “  what 
sort  of  man  is  Sir  John  D.  ?” — u  Oh  !  a 
very  good  sort  of  man.” — “  But  what  do 
you  call  a  good  sort  of  man  ?” — “  Why, 
madam,  one  who  preserves  all  the  exte¬ 
rior  decencies  of  ignorance.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 

With  the  present  Number  of  the  Mirror  is 
published  a  Supplementary  Sheet,  containing 
Unique  Extracts  from  Washington  Irving's 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  Hazlitl's  Lift 
of  Napoleon,  and  other  interesting  Works — just 
PUBLISHED. 


limbird’s  edition  of  the 

BRITISH  NOVELIST,  Publishing  in  Monthly 
Parts,  price  6d.  each. — Each  Novel  will  be  com¬ 
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Almoran  and  Hamet  -  --  --  -  0  6 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia  -  0  6 

Nature  and  Art  -  --  --  --  -  0  8 

The  Italian  -  -  -  - . 2  0 

A  Simple  Story  -  --  --  --  -  1  4 

The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne  -  0  6 

Sicilian  Romance  -  --  --  --  1  0 

The  Man  of  the  World  -----  1  0 

Zeluco,  by  Dr.  Moore  -  --  --  -  2  0 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  London 
publishers  have  commenced  their  season, 
bids  fair  for  literature,  and  an  increased 
fund  of  entertainment  for  all  classes  of 
readers.  Thus,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  ap¬ 
peared  twice  this  season,  and  is  among 
the  literary  anticipations  ;  the  u  Annu¬ 
als”  have  bloomed  in  every  drawing¬ 
room  and  boudoir  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  their  prints  scrapped  into  as 
many  albums ;  there  has  been  a  feud 
among  the  Worshipful  Almanac-makers 
and  their  rivals;  Mr.  Hunt  has  squared 
his  position  with  the  late  Lord  Byron, 
and  cut  his  friend  into  a  trontispiece ;  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  has  produced  the  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Columbus ,  in  four  octa¬ 
vos  ;  and  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  given  us  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  Life  of  Napoleon .*  But  we 
mu3t  not  stop  to  inform  our  readers  how 
many  times  the  topography  of  St.  James’s 
and  Marylebone  has  been  descr’bed  in 
the  u  Fashionable  Novels,”  or  how  often 
the  same  story  has  been  claimed  in  Re¬ 
miniscences,  or  how  Sir  Peter  Teazle’s 
curses  on  u  Men  of  Sentiment,”  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  polish  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Of  Columbus  and  Napoleon  we  have 
already  given  our  readers  a  foretaste  ;  and 
in  the  present  sheet  we  present  them  with 
a  series  of  Unique  Extracts,  which, 
from  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
events  to  which  they  relate  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed  in  piquancy  and  attraction. 
Both  were  published  only  a  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  our  preparing  these  extracts  for 
press,  so  that  our  readers  will  perceive 
we  are  anxious  to  take  time  and  their  ap¬ 
probation  by  the  forelock,  in  a  Supple¬ 
mentary  Number. 

The  merits  of  these  works  we  are  con¬ 
tented  to  leave  to  our  critical  brethren — 
daily,  weekly,  and  quarterly ;  but  it  is  not 
altogether  incurious  to  observe  a  few  of 
their  discrepancies  of  opinion,  some  of 
which  are  too  obvious  for  literary  criti- 

•  Vols.  1  and  2,  to  the  Peace  of  /  miens.  Tke 
work  will  be  completed  in  4  vols. 

Vol  xi.  K 


cism.  We  can,  however,  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  will 
be  delighted  with  the  graceful  and  elegant 
composition  of  Mr.  Irving  ;  many  of  his 
descriptions  of  savage  life  are  full  of  en¬ 
chanting  interest.  Of  course,  numerous 
parallels  have  already  been  drawn  between 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Biography,  and  Mr. 
Hazlitt’s  Life  of  Napoleon  ;  these  exhi¬ 
bit  the  most  contradictory  opinions  as  to 
their  merits.  We  shall  only  remark,  that 
in  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  volumes  there  is  a  deeper 
analysis  of  character,  but  less  minuteness 
of  history,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  former  work — more  metaphysical  di¬ 
gression,  but  less  fact  materiel.  We 
have,  however,  endeavoured  to  separate 
mere  opinions  from  the  leading  events, 
although  some  of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  senti¬ 
ments  are  so  beautifully  and  accurately 
developed,  that  it  would  be  injustice  to 
the  author  were  we  entirely  to  exclude 
them. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  two 
extracts  from  Bishop  Heber’s  Journey  in 
India  (yet  unpublished)  have  been  added; 
but  we  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  introducing  that  work  more  fully  to 
our  readers,  as  well  as  the  amiable  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  author.  Ed. 


&5fJasf)tngton  Xrbtng’s  iUfe  anti 
Vopagess  of  Columbus. 


BIRTH,  PARENTAGE,  AND  EDUCA¬ 
TION  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Of  the  early  days  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  time 
of  his  birth,  his  birthplace,  his  parentage, 
are  all  involved  in  obscurity  ;  and  such 
has  been  the  perplexing  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  truth  from  the  web  of  conjectures 
with  which  it  is  interwoven.  Judging 
from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  intimates,  he  must  have 
been  born  about  the  year  1435  or  1430. 
Several  places  contend  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  him  birth,  but  it  seems 
satisfactorily  established  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  ancient  city  of  Genoa.  A 
like  contention  has  arisen  with  respect  to 
his  lineage. 

The  immediate  parentage  of  Columbus 
was  poor,  though  reputable  and  merito- 
rious,  his  father  being  a  wool-comber, 
long  resident  in  the  city  of  Genoa.  He 
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was  the  eldest  of  four  children,  having 
two  brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Giacomo, 
or  as  his  name  is  translated  into  Spanish, 
Diego,  and  one  sister,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known,  excepting  that  she  was  married 
to  a  person  in  obscure  life,  called  Giacomo 
Bavarello. 

His  education  was  but  limited,  but  as 
extensive,  probably,  as  the  indigent  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  parents  would  permit. 
While  quite  a  child,  he  was  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  wrote  so  good  a  hand, 
says  Las  Casas,  who  possessed  many  of 
his  manuscripts,  that  with  it  he  might 
have  earned  his  bread.  To  this  succeeded 
arithmetic,  drawing,  and  painting  ;  and 
in  these,  observes  Las  Casas,  he  likewise 
acquired  sufficient;  skill  to  have  gained  a 
livelihood.  He  was  sent  for  a  short  time 
to  Pavia,  the  great  school  of  learning  in 
Lombardy.  Here  he  studied  grammar, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  tongue.  His  education,  however, 
was  principally  directed  to  those  sciences 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  maritime  life. 
He  was  instructed  in  geometry,  geogra¬ 
phy,  astronomy,  or,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
termed,  astrology  and  navigation.  He 
had,  at  a  very  early  age,  evinced  a  strong 
passion  for  geographical  science,  and  an 
irresistible  inclination  for  the  sea,  and 
he  pursued  with  ardour  every  congenial 
study.  In  the  latter  part,  of  his  life, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  great  events 
which  were  brought  about  by  his  agency, 
he  looked  back  upon  his  career  with  a 
solemn  and  superstitious  feeling,  he  men¬ 
tions  this  early  determination  of  his  mind 
as  a  secret  impulse  from  the  Deity,  guid¬ 
ing  him  to  the  studies,  and  inspiring  him 
with  the  inclinations,  which  should  fit 
him  for  the  high  decrees  he  was  chosen 
to  accomplish. 

In  considering  his  scanty  education,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  how  little  he  owed, 
from  the  very  first,  t'o  adventitious  aid  ; 
how  much  to  the  native  energy  of  his 
character,  and  the  fertility  of  his  mind. 
The  short  time  that  he  remained  at  Pavia 
was  barely  sufficient  to  give  him  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  necessary  sciences  ;  the 
familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  which 
he  evinced  in  after  life,  must  have  been 
the  result  of  diligent  self-schooling,  and 
casual  hours  of  study,  amidst  the  cares 
and  vicissitudes  of  a  rugged  and  wander¬ 
ing  life.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of 
strong  natural  genius,  who  appear  to 
form  themselves  ;  who,  from  having  to 
contend  at  their  very  outset  with  priva¬ 
tions  and  impediments,  acquire  an  intre¬ 
pidity  to  encounter,  and  a  facility  to  van¬ 
quish  difficulties,  throughout  their  career. 
Such  men  learn  to  effect  great  purposes 
with  small  means,  supplying  this  defici¬ 


ency  by  the  resources  of  their  own  energy 
and  invention.  This,  from  his  earliest 
commencement,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life,  was  one  of  the  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  history  of  Columbus.  In 
every  undertaking,  the  scantiness  and  ap¬ 
parent  insufficiency  of  his  means  enhance 
the  grandeur  of  his  achievemements. 

CHARACTERS  OF  FERDINAND  AND 
ISABELLA. 

The  time  when  Columbus  first  sought 
his  fortunes  in  Spain  coincided  with  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  monarchy.  The  union  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had 
consolidated  the  Christian  power  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  put  an  end  to  those  inter¬ 
nal  feuds,  which  had  so  long  distracted 
the  country,  and  ensured  the  domination 
of  the  Moslems.  The  whole  force  of 
united  Spain  was  now  exerted  in  the  chi¬ 
valrous  enterprise  of  the  Moorish  con¬ 
quest.  The  Moors,  who  had  once  spread 
over  the  whole  country  like  an  inunda¬ 
tion,  were  now  pent  up  within  the  moun¬ 
tain  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Gra¬ 
nada.  The  victorious  armies  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  were  continually  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  pressing  this  fierce  people 
within  narrower  limits.  Under  these  so¬ 
vereigns,  the  various  petty  kingdoms  of 
Spain  began  to  feel  and  act  as  one  nation, 
and  to  rise  to  eminence  in  arts  as  well  as 
arms. 

Ferdinand  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
well  proportioned,  hardy  and  active 
from  athletic  exercise.  His  carriage  was 
free,  erect,  and  majestic.  He  had  a 
clear  serene  forehead,  which  appeared 
more  lofty  from  his  head  being  partly 
bald.  His  eyebrows  were  large  and  parted, 
and,  like  his  hair,  of  a  bright  chestnut ; 
his  eyes  were  clear  and  animated  ;  his 
complexion  was  somewhat  ruddy,  and 
scorched  by  the  toils  of  war  ;  his  mouth 
moderate,  well-formed,  and  gracious  in  its 
expression  ;  his  teeth  white,  though  small 
and  irregular;  his  voice  sharp;  his  speech 
quick  and  fluent.  His  genius  was  clear 
and  comprehensive  ;  his  judgment  grave 
and  certain.  He  was  simple  in  dress  and 
diet,  equable  in  his  temper,  devout  in  his 
religion,  and  so  indefatigable  in  business, 
that  it  was  said  he  seemed  to  repose  him¬ 
self  by  working.  He  was  a  great  observer 
and  judge  of  men,  and  unparalleled  in 
the  science  of  the  cabinet.  Such  is  the 
picture  given  of  him  by  the  Spanish  his¬ 
torians  of  his  time.  It  has  been  added, 
however,  that  he  had  more  of  bigotry  than 
religion  ;  that  his  ambition  was  craving 
rather  than  magnanimous  ;  that  he  made 
war  less  like  a  paladin  than  a  prince,  las* 
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for  glory  than  for  mere  dominion  ;  and 
that  his  policy  was  cold,  selfish,  and 
artful.  He  was  called  the  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  in  Spain  ;  in  Italy,  the  pious  ;  in 
France  and  England,  the  ambitious  and 
perfidious. 

Contemporary  writers  have  been  enthu- 
siatic  in  their  descriptions  of  Isabella,  but 
time  has  sanctioned  their  eulogies.  She 
is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
characters  in  the  pages  of  history.  She 
was  well  formed,  of  the  middle  size,  with 
great  dignity  and  gracefulness  of  deport¬ 
ment,  and  a  mingled  gravity  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  demeanour.  Her  complexion  was 
fair  ;  her  hair  auburn,  inclining  to  red  ; 
her  eyes  were  of  a  clear  blue,  with  a  be¬ 
nign  expression,  and  there  was  a  singular 
modesty  in  her  countenance,  gracing,  as 
it  did,  a  wonderful  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  earnestness  of  spirit.  Though  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  her  husband,  and  studious 
of  his  fame,  yet  she  always  maintained 
her  distinct  rights  as  an  allied  prince. 
She  exceeded  him  in  beauty,  in  personal 
dignity,  in  acuteness  of  genius,  and  in 
grandeur  of  soul.  Combining  the  active 
and  resolute  qualities  of  man  with  the 
softer  charities  of  woman,  she  mingled  in 
the  warlike  councils  of  her  husband,  en¬ 
gaged  personally  in  his  enterprises,  and 
in  some  instances  surpassed  him  in  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  her  measures  ; 
while,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of 
glory,  she  infused  a  more  lofty  and  gene¬ 
rous  temper  into  his  subtle  and  calculating 
policy.  It  is  in  the  civil  history  of  their 
reign,  however,  that  the  character  of  Isa¬ 
bella  shines  most  illustrious.  Her  foster¬ 
ing  and  maternal  care  was  continually 
directed  to  reform  the  laws,  and  heal  the 
ills  engendered  by  a  long  course  of  internal 
wars.  She  luved  her  people,  and,  while 
diligently  seeking  their  good,  she  miti¬ 
gated,  as  much  as  possible,  the  harsh 
measures  of  her  husband,  directed  to  the 
same  end,  but  inflamed  by  a  mistaken 
zeal.  Thus,  though  almost  bigoted  in 
her  piety,  and  perhaps  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  ghostly  advisers,  still  she 
was  hostile  to  every  measure  calculated 
to  advance  religion  at  the  expense  of  hu¬ 
manity.  She  strenuously  opposed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Inquisition,  though,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Spain,  her  repugnance  was 
slowly  vanquished  by  her  confessors.  She 
was  always  an  advocate  for  clemency  to 
the  Moors,  although  she  was  the  soul  of 
the  war  against  Gramada.  She  considered 
that  war  essential  to  protect  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  relieve  her  subjects  from 
fierce  and  formidable  enemies.  While 
all  her  public  thoughts  and  acts  were 
princely  and  august,  her  private  habits 
K  2 
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were  simple,  frugal,  and  unostentatious. 
In  the  intervals  of  state-business,  she  as¬ 
sembled  round  her  the  ablest  men  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  science,  and  directed  herself  by 
their  counsels,  in  promoting  letters  and 
arts.  Through  her  patronage,  Salamanca 
rose  to  that  height  which  it  assumed 
among  the  learned  institutions  of  the  age. 
She  promoted  the  distribution  of  honours 
and  rewards  for  the  promulgation  of 
knowledge  ;  she  fostered  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  recently  invented,  and  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  presses  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  books  were  admitted  free 
of  all  duty,  and  more,  we  are  told,  were 
printed  in  Spain,  at  chat  early  period  of 
the  art,  than  in  the  present  literary  age. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  destinies 
of  countries  depend  at  times  upon  the 
virtues  of  individuals,  and  how  it  is  given 
to  great  spirits,  by  combining,  exciting, 
and  directing  the  latent  powers  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  to  stamp  it,  as  it  were,  with  their 
ojgn  greatness.  Such  beings  realize  the 
idea  of  guardian  angels,  appointed  by 
heaven  to  watch  over  the  destinies  of 
empires.  Such  had  been  Prince  Henry 
for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  and  such 
was  now  for  Spain  the  illustrious  Isa 
bella. 

VARIATION  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1492,  in  the 
evening,  being  about  two  hundred  leagues 
from  the  island  of  Ferro,  Columbus,  fot 
the  first  time,  noticed  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  a  phenomenon  which  had  neve, 
before  been  remarked.  He  perceived 
about  night-fall,  that  the  needle,  instead 
of  pointing  to  the  north  star,  varied  about 
half  a  point,  or  between  five  and  six  de¬ 
grees  to  the  north-west,  and  still  more  on 
the  following  morning.  Struck  with  this 
circumstance,  he  observed  it  attentively 
for  three  days,  and  found  that  the  varia 
tion  increased  as  he  advanced.  He,  a 
first,  made  no  mention  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  knowing  how  ready  his  people 
were  to  take  alarm,  but  it  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  pilots,  and  filled  them 
with  consternation.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
very  laws  of  nature  were  changing  as  they 
advanced,  and  that  they  were  entering 
another  world,  subject  to  unknown  influ¬ 
ences.  They  apprehended  that  the  com¬ 
pass  was  about  to  lose  its  mysterious 
virtues,  and,  without  this  guide,  what 
was  to  become  of  them  in  a  vast  and 
trackless  ocean  ?  Columbus  tasked  his 
science  and  ingenuity  for  reasons  with 
which  to  allay  their  terrors.  He  told 
them  that  the  direction  of  the  needle  was 
not  to  the  polar  star,  but  to  some  fixed 
and  invisible  point.  The  variation,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  caused  by  any  fallacy  in  the 
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compass,  but  by  the  movement  of  the 
north  star  itself,  which,  like  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes  and  re¬ 
volutions,  and  every  day  described  a  circle 
round  the  pole.  The  high  opinion  that 
the  pilots  entertained  of  Columbus  as  a 
profound  astronomer,  gave  weight  to  his 
theory,  and  their  alarm  subsided.  As 
yet  the  solar  system  of  Copernicus  was 
unknown  ;  the  explanation  of  Columbus, 
therefore,  was  highly  plausiole  and  inge¬ 
nious,  and  it  shows  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind,  ever  ready  to  meet  the  emergency 
of  the  moment.  The  theory  may  at  first 
have  been  advanced  merely  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  others,  but  Columbus  appears, 
subsequently,  to  have  remained  satisfied 
with  it  himself.  The  phenomenon  has 
now  become  familiar  to  us,  but  we  still 
continue  ignorant  of  its  cause.  It  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  nature  open  to  daily 
observation  and  experiment,  and  appa¬ 
rently  simple  from  their  familiarity,  but 
which,  on  investigation,  make  the  hum.: n 
mind  conscious  of  its  limits  ;  baffling  the 
experience  of  the  practical,  and  humbling 
the  pride  of  science. 

DISCOVERY  OF  CUBA. 

At  midnight,  October  24th,  1492,  Co¬ 
lumbus  set  sail  from  the  island  of  Isa¬ 
bella,  but  was  nearly  becalmed  until 
mid-day  ;  a  gentle  wind  then  sprang  up, 
and,  as  he  observes,  began  to  blow  most 
amorously.  Every  sail  was  spread,  and 
he  stood  towards  the  west-south-west,  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  told  the  land 
of  Cuba  lay  from  Isabella.  After  three 
days  navigation,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  touched  at  a  group  of  seven  or  eight 
small  islands,  which  he  called  Islas  de 
Arena,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Muca- 
ras  islands,  and  having  crossed  the  Baha¬ 
ma  bank  and  channel,  he  arrived,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  October,  in  sight  of 
the  island  of  Cuba.  The  part  which  he 
rst  discovered  is  supposed  to  be  the  coast 
=iO  the  west  of  Nuevitas  del  Principe. 

As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he 
was  stiuck  with  its  magnitude  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  features  ;  its  high  and 
airy  mountains,  which  reminded  him  of 
those  of  Sicily  ;  its  fertile  valleys,  and 
long  sweeping  plains  watered  by  noble 
rivers;  its  stately  forests;  its  bold  pro¬ 
montories,  and  stretching  headlands,  which 
melted  away  into  the  remotest  distance. 
He  anchored  in  a  beautiful  river,  free 
from  rocks  or  shoals,  of  transparent  water, 
its  banks  overhung  with  trees.  Here, 
landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
island,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana,  in 
honour  of  Prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river 
the  name  of  San  Salvador. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  two  canoes 


had  put  off  from  the  shore,  but  on  seeing 
the  boat  approach  to  sound  the  river  for 
anchorage,  they  fled  in  affright.  The 
admiral  visited  two  cabins,  abandoned  by 
their  terrified  inhabitants.  They  con¬ 
tained  but  scanty  effects  ;  a  few  nets  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  hooks  and 
harpoons  of  bone,  and  a  few  other  fishing 
implements  ;  and  one  of  the  same  kind 
of  dogs  which  he  had  met  with  on  the 
smaller  islands,  which  never  bark.  He 
ordered  that  nothing  should  be  taken  away 
or  deranged,  contenting  himself  with  not¬ 
ing  the  manner  and  means  of  living  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded 
for  some  distance  up  the  river,  more  and 
more  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  The  forests  which  covered  each 
bank  were  of  high  and  wide-spreading 
trees  ;  some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowers, 
while  in  some,  both  fruit  and  flower  were 
mingled,  bespeaking  a  perpetual  round  of 
fertility  ;  among  them  were  many  palms, 
but  different  from  those  of  Spain  and 
Africa;  with  the  great  leaves  of  these  the 
natives  thatched  their  cabins. 

The  continual  eulugies  made  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  were 
warranted  by  the  kind  of  scenery  he  was 
beholding.  There  is  a  wonderful  splen¬ 
dour,  variety,  and  luxuriance  in  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  those  quick  and  ardent  climates. 
The  verdure  of  the  groves,  and  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  derive  a  vi¬ 
vidness  to  the  eye  from  the  transparent 
purity  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenity  of 
the  azure  heavens.  The  forests,  too,  are 
full  of  life,  swarming  with  birds  of  bril¬ 
liant  plumage.  Psinted  varieties  of  par¬ 
rots,  and  woodpeckers,  create  a  glitter 
amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove,  and  hum¬ 
ming-birds  rove  from  flower  to  flower, 
resembling,  as  has  well  been  said,  ani¬ 
mated  particles  of  a  rainbow.  The  scar¬ 
let  flamingos,  too,  seen  sometimes  through 
an  opening  of  a  forest  in  a  distant  savan¬ 
nah,  have  the  appearance  of  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an  advanced 
scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of  ap¬ 
proaching  danger.  Nor  is  the  least  beau¬ 
tiful  part  of  animated  nature  the  various 
tribes  of  insects  that  people  every  plant, 
displaying  brilliant  coats  of  mail,  which 
sparkle  to  the  eye  like  precious  gems.* 

Such  is  the  splendour  of  animal  and 
vegetable  creation  in  these  tropical  cli¬ 
mates,  where  an  ardent  sun  imparts,  in  a 
manner,  his  own  lustre  to  every  object, 
and  quickens  nature  into  exuberant  fecun¬ 
dity.  The  Birds,  in  general,  are  not  re- 

*  The  ladies  of  Havannah,  on  gala  occasions, 
wear  in  their  hair  numbers  of  those  insects, 
which  have  a  brilliancy  equal  to  rubies,  sap. 

phi  res,  or  diamonds. 
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markable  for  their  notes,  for  it  has  been 
observed,  that  in  the  feathered  race  sweet¬ 
ness  of  song  rarely  accompanies  brilliancy 
of  plumage.  Columbus  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  were  various  kinds  which 
sang  sweetly  among  the  trees,  and  he  ire- 
quently  deceived  himself  in  fancying  that 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  a 
bird  unknown  in  these  countries.  He 
was,  in  fact,  in  a  mood  to  see  everything 
through  a  fond  and  favouring  medium. 
H  is  heart  was  full  even  to  overflowing, 
for  he  was  enjoying  the  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes,  and  the  hard-earned  but  glorious 
reward  of  his  toils  and  perils.  Every¬ 
thing  round  him  was  beheld  with  the 
enamoured  and  exulting  eyes  of  a  disco¬ 
verer,  where  triumph  mingles  with  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  rapturous  state  of  his  feelings,  while 
thus  exploring  tire  charms  of  a  virgin 
world,  won  by  his  enterprise  and  valour. 

From  his  continual  remarks  on  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  from  the  plea¬ 
sure  which  he  evidently  derived  from 
rural  sounds  and  objects,  he  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  open  to  those  deli¬ 
cious  influences,  exercised  over  some  spi¬ 
rits,  by  the  graces  and  wonders  of  nature. 
He  gives  utterance  to  these  feelings  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  artlessness  and  simplicity 
of  diction  of  a  child.  When  speaking  of 
some  lovely  scene  among  the  groves,  or 
along  the  flowery  shore  of  this  favoured 
island,  he  says,  u  one  could  live  there  for 
ever.” — Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an 
elysium.  “  It  is  the  most  beautiful  is¬ 
land,”  he  says,  44  that  eyes  ever  beheld, 
full  of  excellent  ports  and  profound  ri¬ 
vers.”  The  climate  was  more  temperate 
here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the  nights 
being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  while  the  birds 
and  grasshoppers  sang  all  night  long. 
Indeed  there  is  a  beauty  in  a  tropical 
night,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark-blue  sky, 
the  lambent  purity  of  the  stars,  and  the 
resplendent  clearness  of  the  moon,  that 
spreads  over  the  rich  landscape  and  the 
balmy  groves,  a  charm  more  touching 
than  the  splendour  of  the  day. 

In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods,  and 
the  odour  of  the  flowers,  which  loaded 
every  breeze,  Columbus  fancied  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  fragrance  of  oriental  spices  ; 
and  along  the  shores  he  found  shells  of 
the  kind  of  oyster  which  produces  pearls. 
From  the  grass  growing  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water,  he  inferred  the  peacefulness 
of  the  ocean  which  bathes  these  islands, 
never  lashing  the  shore  with  angry  surges. 
Ever  since  his  arrival  among  these  An¬ 
tilles,  he  had  experienced  nothing  but 
soft  and  gentle  weather,  and  he  concluded 
that  a  oeroctual  serenity  reigned  over 


these  happy  seas.  He  was  little  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  occasional  bursts  of  fury  to 
which  they  are  liable.  Charlevoix,  speak¬ 
ing  from  actual  observation,  remarks, 
44  The  sea  of  those  islands  is  commonly 
more  tranquil  than  ours  ;  but,  like  cer¬ 
tain  people  who  are  excited  witii  difficulty, 
and  whose  transports  of  passion  are  as 
violent  as  they  are  rare,  so  when  this  sea 
becomes  irritated,  it  is  terrible.  It  breaks 
all  bounds,  overflows  the  country,  sweeps 
away  all  things  that  oppose  it,  and  leaves 
frightful  ravages  behind,  to  mark  the 
extent  of  its  inundations.  It  is  after 
these  tempests,  known  by  the  name  of 
hurricanes,  that  the  shores  are  found  co¬ 
vered  with  marine  shells,  which  greatly 
surpass  in  lustre  and  beauty  those  of  the 
European  seas.”  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
however,  that  the  hurricanes,  which  al¬ 
most  annually  devastate  the  Bahamas, 
and  other  islands  in  the  immediate  vici¬ 
nity  of  Cuba,  have  been  seldom  known 
to  extend  their  influence  to  this  favoured 
land.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  were  charmed  into  gentleness  as 
they  approached  it. 

LAST  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  OF 
COLUMBUS. 

Broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  and 
worn  down  by  the  toils  and  hardships  of 
his  recent  expedition,  Columbus  had 
looked  forward  to  Seville  as  to  a  haven  of 
rest,  where  he  might  repose  awhile  from 
his  troubles.  Care  and  sorrow,  however, 
were  destined  to  follow  him  by  sea  and 
land.  In  varying  the  scene  he  but  varied 
the  nature  of  his  distress.  44  Wearisome 
days  and  nights”  were  appointed  to  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  and  the  very 
margin  of  his  grave  was  destined  to  be 
strewed  with  thorns. 

On  arriving  at  Seville,  he  found  all  his 
affairs  in  confusion.  Ever  since  he  had 
been  sent  home  in  chains  from  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo,  when  his  house  and  effects  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  Bobadilla, 
his  rents  and  dues  had  never  been  pro¬ 
perly  collected  ;  and  such  as  had  been 
gathered  had  been  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor  Ovando.  44  1  have  much 
vexation  from  the  governor,”  says  he,  in 
a  letter  to  his  son  Diego.  44  All  tell  me 
that  I  have  there  eleven  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  Castellanos;  and  I  have  not  received 
a  quarto.  *  *  *  *  I  know  well,  that, 
since  my  departure,  he  must  have  received 
upwards  of  five  thousand  Castellanos.” 
He  entreated  that  a  letter  might  be  written 
by  the  king,  commanding  the  payment 
of  these  arrears  without  delay  ;  for  his 
agents  would  not  venture  even  to  speak 
to  Ovando  on  the  subject,  unless  empow¬ 
ered  by  a  letter  from  the  sovereign. 
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Columbus  was  not  of  a  mercenary  spi¬ 
rit  ;  but  his  rank  and  situation  required 
large  expenditure.  The  world  thought 
him  in  the  possession  of  sources  of  inex¬ 
haustible  wealth;  but  to  him,  as  yet, 
those  sources  had  furnished  but  precarious 
and  scanty  streams.  His  last  voyage  had 
exhausted  his  finances,  and  involved  him 
in  perplexities.  All  that  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  of  the  money  due  to  him 
in  Hispaniola,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  Castellanos,  had  been  expended 
in  bringing  home  many  of  his  late  crew, 
who  were  in  distress ;  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  sum  the  crown  remained  his 
debtor.  While  struggling  to  obtain  his 
mere  pecuniary  dues,  he  was  absolutely 
suffering  a  degree  of  penury.  He  re¬ 
peatedly  urges  the  necessity  of  economy 
to  his  son,  Diego,  until  he  can  obtain  a 
restitution  of  his  property,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  arrears.  44  I  receive  nothing 
bf  the  revenue  due  to  me,”  says  he,  in 
one  letter  ;  44  I  live  by  borrowing.” — 
44  Little  have  I  profited,”  he  adds.,  in 
another,  44  by  twenty  years  of  service, 
with  such  toils  and  perils  ;  since,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  l  do  not  own  a  roof  in  Spain.  -If  I 
desire  to  eat  or  sleep.  I  have  no  resort 
but  an  inn  ;  and,  for  the  most  times, 
have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  my  bill.” 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  personal  dis¬ 
tresses,  he  was  still  more  solicitous  for 
the  payment  of  his  seamen  than  of  him¬ 
self;  He  wrote  strongly  and  repeatedly 
to  the  sovereigns,  entreating  the  discharge 
of  their  arrears  ;  and  he  urged  his  son, 
Diego,  who  was  at  court,  to  exert  himself 
likewise  in  their  behalf.  44  They  are 
poor,”  said  he,  44  and  it  is  now  nearly 
tkree  years  since  they  left  their  homes. 
They  have  endured  infinite  toils  and  pe¬ 
rils,  and  they  bring  invaluable  tidings, 
for  which  their  majesties  ought  to  give 
thanks  to  God  and  rejoice.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  generous  solicitude  for  these 
men,  he  knew  several  of  them  to  have 
been  his  enemies ;  nay,  that  some  of  them 
were  at  this  very  time  disposed  to  do  him 
harm  rather  than  good  ;  such  was  the 
magnanimity  of  his  spirit  and  his  for¬ 
giving  disposition. 

*  #  #  « 

In  the  midst  of  illness  and  despondency, 
when  both  life  and  hope  were  expiring 
in  the  bosom  of  Columbus,  a  new  gleam 
was  awakened  and  blazed  up  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  with  characteristic  fervour.  He 
heard  with  joy  of  the  landing  of  king 
Philip  and  queen  Juana,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Flanders  to  take  possession 
of  their  throne  of  Castile.  In  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Isabella  he  trusted  once  more  to 
find  a  patroness  and  a  friend.  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  all  the  court  repaired  to  Lo- 


redo  to  receive  the  youthful  sovereigns. 
Columbus  would  gladly  have  done  the 
same,  but  he  was  confined  to  iiis  bed  by  a 
severe  return  of  his  malady ;  neither  could 
he  dispense  with  the  aid  and  ministry  of 
his  son  Diego,  in  his  painful  and  helpless 
situation.  His  brother,  the  adelantado, 
therefore,  his  main  dependence  in  all 
emergencies,  was  sent  to  represent  him, 
and  to  present  his  homage  and  congratu¬ 
lations.  Columbus  wrote  by  him  to  the 
new  king  and  queen,  expressing  his  grief 
at  being  prevented  by  illness  from  coming 
in  person  to  manifest  his  devotion,  but 
begging  to  be  considered  among  the  most 
faithful  of  their  subjects.  He  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  should  receive  at  their 
hands  the  restitution  of  his  honours  and 
estates,  and  assured  them,  that,  though 
cruelly  tortured  at  present  by  disease,  he 
should  yet  be  able  to  render  them  ser¬ 
vices,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
witnessed. 

Such  was  the  last  sally  of  his  sanguine 
and  unconquerable  spirit ;  which,  disre¬ 
garding  age  and  infirmities,  and  all  past 
sorrows  and  disappointments,  spoke  from 
his  dying  bed  with  all  the  confidence  of 
youthful  hope ;  and  talked  of  still  greater 
enterprizes,  as  if  he  had  a  long  and  vigor¬ 
ous  life  before  him.  The  adelantado  took 
leave  of  his  brother,  whom  he  was  never 
to  behold  again,  and  set  out  on  his  mission 
to  the  new  sovereigns.  He  experienced 
the  most  gracious  reception.  The  claims 
of  the  admiral  were  treated  with  great  at¬ 
tention  by  the  young  king  and  queen, 
and  flattering  hopes  were  given  of  a  speedy 
and  prosperous  termination  to  his  suit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  Columbus  were  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  momentary  fire  which  had  recently 
reanimated  him  soon  expired,  quenched 
by  his  accumulating  infirmities.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  departure  of  the  adelan¬ 
tado  his  illness  increased  in  violence.  His 
last  voyage  had  shattered  beyond  repair  a 
frame  already  worn  and  wasted  by  a  life 
of  hardship  ;  and,  since  his  return,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  anxieties  had  robbed  him  of  that 
sweet  repose  so  necessary  to  recruit  the 
weariness  and  debility  of  age.  The  cold 
ingratitude  of  his  sovereign  had  chilled 
his  heart.  The  continued  suspension  of 
his  honours,  and  the  enmity  and  defama¬ 
tion  he  experienced  at  every  turn,  seemed 
to  have  thrown  a  deep  shadow  over  that 
glory  which  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition.  This  shadow,  it  is  true, 
could  be  but  of  transient  duration  ;  but 
/it  is  difficult  for  the  most  illustrious  man 
to  look  beyond  the  present  cloud  which 
may  obscure  his  fame,  and  anticipate  iis 
permanent  lustre  in  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 
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Beingadmonished  by  his  failing  strength 
and  his  increasing  sufferings  that  his  end 
was  approaching,  he  prepared  to  leave 
his  affairs  in  order  for  the  benefit  of  his 
succeVsors. 

Having  scrupulously  attended  to  all 
the  claims  of  affection,  loyalty,  and  justice 
upon  earth,  Columbus  turned  his  thoughts 
to  heaven  ;  and  having  received  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  performed  all  the  pious 
offices  of  a  devout  Christian,  he  expired 
with  great  resignation,  on  the  day  of  As¬ 
cension,  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  being 
about  seventy  years  of  age.  His  last 
words  were,  “  In  manus  tuas ,  Domine , 
commendo  spiritum  meum ;”  Into  thy 
hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit. 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Francisco,  and  his  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  funereal  pomp  in  the  paro¬ 
chial  church  of  Santa  Maria  dela  Antigua 
de  Valladolid.  His  remains  were  trans¬ 
ported  afterwards,  in  1513,  to  the  Car¬ 
thusian  monastery  of  Las  Cuevas  of 
Seville,  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Ann  or  of 
Santo  Christo,  in  which  chapel  were  like¬ 
wise  deposited  those  of  his  son  Don  Diego, 
who  died  in  the  village  of  Montalban,  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  1526.  In  the  year 
1536  the  bodies  of  Columbus  and  his  son 
Diego  were  removed  to  Hispaniola,  and 
interred  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo  ;  but 
even  here  they  did  not  rest  in  quiet,  hav¬ 
ing  since  been  again  disinterred  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Havanna,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

A  cheap  honour  was  decreed  to  Colum¬ 
bus  by  Ferdinand  after  his  death.  He 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  with  this  inscription  : — 

POR  CASTILLA  Y  POR  LEON 
NUEVO  JIUNDO  HALLO  COLON. 

For  Casiile  and  Leon  Columbus  found  a 
New  World . 

A  record  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  the  discoverer,  which  the  monarch  had 
so  faithlessly  neglected  to  discharge.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made,  in  recent  days, 
by  loyal  Spanish  writers,  to  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  Ferdinand  towards  Columbus. 
They  were  doubtless  well  intended,  but 
they  have  been  futile,  nor  is  their  failure 
to  be  regretted.  To  screen  such  injustice 
in  so  eminent  a  character  from  the  repro¬ 
bation  of  mankind,  is  to  deprive  history 
of  one  of  its  most  important  uses.  Let 
the  ingratitude  of  Ferdinand  stand  re¬ 
corded  in  its  full  extent,  and  endure 
throughout  all  time.  The  dark  shadow 
which  it  casts  upon  his  brilliant  renown 
will  be  a  lesson  to  all  rulers,  teaching 


them  what  is  important  to  their  own  fame 
in  their  treatment  of  illustrious  men. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF 
MADEIRA. 

The  discovery  of  Madeira  by  Macham 
rests  principally  upon  the  authority  of 
Francisco  Alcaforado,  an  esquire  of  prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  who  composed  an 
account  of  it  for  that  prince.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  obtained  much  faith  among 
Portuguese  historians.  No  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  Barros :  he  attributes  the 
first  discovery  of  the  island  to  Joam 
Gonsalez  and  Tristam  Vaz,  who,  he  said, 
descried  it  from  Porto  Santo,  resembling 
a  cloud  on  the  horizon. 

The  abbe  Prevost,  however,  in  his 
u  General  History  of  Voyages,”  vol.  vi., 
seems  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Alcaforado.  u  It  was  com¬ 
posed,”  he  observes,  u  at  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  the  public  would  have  ex¬ 
posed  the  least  falsities  ;  and  no  one  was 
more  capable  than  Alcaforado  of  giving 
an  exact  detail  of  this  event,  since  he  was 
of  the  number  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  second  discovery.”  The  narrative, 
as  originally  written,  was  overcharged 
with  ornaments  and  digressions  ;  it  was 
translated  into  French,  and  published  in 
Paris  in  1671.  The  French  translator 
had  retrenched  the  ornaments,  but  scru¬ 
pulously  regained  the  facts.  The  story, 
however,  is  cherished  in  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  a  painting  in  illustration 
of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  following  is 
the  purport  of  the  French  translation  ;  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  original 
of  Alcaforado. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of 
England,  a  young  man  of  great  courage 
and  talent,  named  Robert  Macham,  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  ljidy  of  rare  beauty, 
of  the  name  of  Anne  Dorset.  She  was 
his  superior  in  birth,  and  of  a  proud  and 
aristoctatic  family ;  but  the  merit  of 
Macham  gained  him  the  preference  over 
all  his  rivals.  The  family  of  the  young 
lady,  to  prevent  her  making  an  inferior 
alliance,  obtained  an  order  from  the  king 
to  have  Macham  arrested  and  confined, 
until,  by  arbitrary  means,  they  married 
his  mistress  to  a  man  of  quality.  As 
soon  as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the 
nobleman  conducted  his  beautiful  and 
afflicted  bride  to  his  seat  near  Bristol. 
Macham  was  now  restored  to  liberty.  In¬ 
dignant  at  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered, 
and  certain  of  the  affections  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  he  prevailed  upon  several  friends  to 
assist  him  in  a  project  for  the  gratification 
of  his  love  and  his  revenge.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  hard  on  the  traces  of  the  new- 
married  couple  to  Bristol :  one  of  the 
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friends  obtained  an  introduction  into  the 
family  of  the  nobleman  in  quality  of  a 
groom  :  he  found  the  young  bride  full  of 
lender  recollections  of  her  lover,  and  of 
dislike  to  the  husband  thus  forced  upon 
her.  Through  the  means  of  this  friend, 
Macham  had  several  communications  with 
ner,  and  concerted  means  for  their  escape 
to  France,  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
mutual  love  unmolested. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  the 
young  lady  rode  out  one  day,  accompanied 
only  by  the  fictitious  groom,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  taking  the  air.  No  sooner  were 
they  out  of  sight  of  the  house  than  they 
galloped  to  an  appointed  place  on  the 
shore  of  the  channel,  where  a  boat  awaited 
them.  They  were  conveyed  on  board  a 
vessel  which  lay  with  anchor  a- trip  and 
sails  unfurled,  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Here 
the  lovers  were  once  more  united.  Fearful 
of  pursuit,  the  ship  immediately  weighed 
anchor;  they  made  their  way  rapidly 
along  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Macham 
anticipated  the  triumph  of  soon  landing 
with  his  beautiful  prize  on  the  shores  of 
gay  and  gallant  France.  Unfortunately, 
an  adverse  and  stormy  wind  arose  in  the 
night ;  at  day-break  they  found  them¬ 
selves  out  of  sight  of  land  ;  the  mariners 
were  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  compass,  and  it  was 
a  time  when  men  were  unaccustomed  to 
traverse  the  high  seas.  For  thirteen  days 
the  lovers  were  driven  about  on  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
wave.  The  fugitive  bride  was  filled  with 
terror  and  remorse,  and  looked  upon  this 
uproar  of  the  elements  as  the  anger  of 
heaven  directed  against  her.  All  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  her  lover  could  not  remove  from 
her  mind  a  dismal  presage  of  some  ap¬ 
proaching  catastrophe. 

At  length  the  tempest  subsided.  On 
the  fourteenth  day,  at  dawn,  the  mariners 
perceived  what  appeared  to  be  a  tuft  of 
wood  rising  out  of  the  sea  ;  they  joyfully 
steered  for  it,  supposing  it  to  be  an  island ; 
they  were  not  mistaken.  As  they  drew 
near,  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  noble 
forests,  the  trees  of  which  were  of  a  kind 
unknown  to  them  ;  flights  of  birds  also 
came  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  perched 
upon  the  yards  and  rigging  without  any 
signs  of  fear. 

The  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  recon¬ 
noitre,  and  soon  returned  with  such  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  that 
Macham  determined  to  take  his  drooping 
companion  to  the  land,  in  hopes  her  health 
and  spirits  might  be  restored  by  refresh¬ 
ment  and  repose.  They  were  accompanied 
on  shore  by  the  faithful  friends  who  had 
assisted  in  their  flight :  the  mariners  re¬ 
mained  on  board  to  guard  the  ship. 


The  country  was  indeed  delightful; 
the  forests  were  stately  and  magnificent ; 
there  were  trees  laden  with  excellent 
fruits,  others  with  aromatic  flowers ;  the 
waters  were  cool  and  limpid;  the  sky 
serene ;  and  there  was  a  balmy  sweetness 
in  the  air.  The  animals  that  they  met 
with  showed  no  signs  of  alarm  or  ferocity ; 
from  which  they  concluded  that  the  island 
was  uninhabited.  On  penetrating  a  little 
distance  they  found  a  beautiful  sheltered 
meadow,  the  green  bosom  of  which  was 
bordered  by  laurels,  and  refreshed  by  a 
mountain  brook  which  ran  sparkling  over 
pebbles;  in  the  centre  was  a  majestic 
tree,  the  wide  branches  of  which  afforded 
shade  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here 
Macham  had  bowers  constructed,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  pass  a  few  days,  hoping  that 
the  sweetness  of  the  country,  and  the  se¬ 
rene  tranquillity  of  this  delightful  soli¬ 
tude,  would  recruit  the  drooping  health 
and  spirits  of  his  companion. 

Three  days,  however,  had  scarcely 
passed,  when  a  violent  storm  arose  from 
the  north-east,  and  raged  all  night  over 
the  island.  On  the  succeeding  morning 
Macham  repaired  to  the  sea-side,  but  no¬ 
thing  of  his  ship  was  to  be  seen,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  had  foundered  in  the 
tempest. 

Consternation  fell  upon  the  little  band 
thus  left  in  an  uninhabited  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  The  blow  fell  most 
severely  on  the  timid  and  repentant  bride. 
She  had  reproached  herself  with  being  the 
cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  and  from 
the  first  had  been  haunted  by  dismal  fore¬ 
bodings.  She  now  considered  them  about 
to  be  accomplished,  and  her  horror  was 
so  great  as  to  deprive  her  of  speech :  she 
expired  in  three  days,  without  uttering  a 
word. 

Macham  was  struck  with  despair  at 
beholding  the  tragical  end  of  this  tender 
and  beautiful  being.  He  upbraided  him¬ 
self,  in  the  transports  of  his  grief,  with, 
tearing  her  from  her  home,  her  country 
and  her  friends,  to  perish  upon  a  savage 
coast.  All  the  efforts  of  his  companions  t« 
console  him  were  in  vain  ;  he  died  within 
five  days,  broken-hearted, begging,  as  a  last 
request,  that  his  body  might  be  interred 
beside  that  of  his  mistress,  at  the  foot  of 
a  rustic  altar  which  they  had  erected 
under  the  great  tree.  They  set  up  a  large 
wooden  cross  on  the  spot,  on  which  was 
placed  an  inscription  written  by  Macham 
himself,  relating,  in  a  few  words,  his  pi¬ 
teous  adventure,  and  praying  any  Christ¬ 
ians  who  might  arrive  there  to  build  a 
chapel  in  the  place,  dedicated  to  Jesus 
the  Saviour. 

After  the  death  of  their  commander, 
his  followers  consulted  about  the  means 
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to  escape  from  the  island.  The  ship’s 
boat  remained  on  the  shore  ;  they  re¬ 
paired  it,  and  put  it  in  a  state  to  bear  a 
voyage,  and  then  made  sail,  intending  to 
return  tc  England.  Ignorant  of  their 
situation,  and  carried  about  by  the  winds, 
they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
where,  their  boat  being  shattered  upon 
the  rocks,  they  were  captured  by  the 
Moors  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here 
they  understood  that  their  ship  had  shared 
the  same  fate,  having  been  driven  from 
her  anchorage  in  the  tempest,  and  carried 
to  the  same  inhospitable  coast,  where  all 
the  crew  were  made  prisoners. 

The  prisons  of  Morocco  were  in  those 
days  filled  with  captives  of  all  nations, 
taken  by  their  cruisers.  Here  the  Eng¬ 
lish  prisoners  met  with  an  experienced 
pilot,  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  named  Juan 
de  Morales ;  he  listened  to  their  story 
with  great  interest,  inquired  into  the 
situation  and  description  of  the  island 
they  had  discovered,  and  subsequently, 
on  his  redemption  from  prison,  commu¬ 
nicated  the  circumstances,  it  is  said,  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  above  nar¬ 
rative  of  Alcaforado  in  reconciling  dates. 
The  voyage  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which 
commenced  in  1327,  and  ended  in  1378. 
Morales,  to  whom  the  English  communi¬ 
cated  their  voyage,  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
second  discovery  of  Madeira  in  1418  and 
1420.  Even  if  the  voyage  and  imprison¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  in  the  last  year  of 
king  Edward’s  reign,  this  leave*  a  space 
of  forty  years. 

Hakluyt  gives  an  account  of  the  same 
voyage,  taken  from  Antonio  Galvano :  he 
varies  in  certain  particulars.  “  It  hap¬ 
pened,”  he  says,  “  in  the  year  1344,  in 
the  time  of  Peter  IV.  of  Arragon.  Mac- 
ham  cast  anchor  in  a  bay  since  called  after 
him  Machio.  The  lady  being  ill,  he 
took  her  on  shore,  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  friends,  and  the  ship  sailed  without 
them.  After  the  death  of  the  lady,  Mac- 
ham  made  a  canoe  out  of  a  tree,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  sea  in  it  with  his  companions; 
they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  the  Moors,  considering  it  as  a  kind 
of  miracle,  carried  them  to  the  king  ot 
their  country,  who  sent  him  to  the  king 
of  Castile.  In  consequence  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  accounts  remaining  of  this  voyage, 
Henry  II.  of  Castile  sent  peopv  in  1395, 
to  re-disccver  this  island.” 


of  Napoleon  Honapartc, 


napoleon’s  love  of  his  country. 
Bonaparte,  when  a  boy,  used  to  have 
frequent  disputes  with  his  uncle,  the 
archdeacon  of  Ajaccio,  about  the  mischief 
dope  by  his  goats  (which  procured  him 
ttei  appellation  of  an  innovator  from  the 
eld  man),  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
forgotten  his  former  grudge  against  them. 
He  brooded  up  to  the  period  of  manhood  on 
the  vexations  and  debasement  of  his  coun¬ 
try  (as  is  evident  from  his  letter  to  Paoli, 
dated  June,  1789),  so  that  his  first  revo¬ 
lutionary  ardour  was  engrafted  on  his  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  wrongs  or  insults  suffered 
by  Corsica  from  the  old  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  hope  of  her  emancipa¬ 
tion.  He  retained  to  the  last  a  vivid  re¬ 
collection  of  the  scene  of  his  early  child¬ 
hood,  and  spoke  of  its  valleys,  its  preci¬ 
pices,  its  torrents,  its  glowing  sky,  and 
keen  passions,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  lover.  Those  objects  excite  the  deepest 
regret  which  give  scope  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  not  those  which  satisfy  it.  His  at¬ 
tachment  to  Corsica  must  have  been 
strong,  since  he  fancied  at  one  time  it 
might  afford  him  a  final  refuge  from  his 
enemies.  He  repelled  with  indignation 
the  sarcasm  thrown  out  by  some  writer, 
that  u  the  French  had  sought  an  emperor 
among  a  people  whom  the  Romans  had 
refused  to  receive  for  slaves.”  This, 
which  was  meant  for  a  satire,  was  in  fact 
a  compliment.  Their  unwillingness  to 
serve  did  not  make  them  unfit  to  rule. 
Yet  the  French  themselves  sometimes  af¬ 
fect  to  throw  the  blame  of  Bonaparte’s 
ambition,  and  of  all  their  misfortunes 
(which  they  say  he  brought  upon  them), 
on  the  original  sin  of  his  not  being  bom 
in  France' 

THE  FRENCH  CHARACTER. 

The  French  are  a  people  extremely  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  provocation.  Like  women, 
forced  out  of  their  natural  character,  they 
become  furies.  Naturally  light  and  quick, 
good  sense  and  good  temper  are  their  un¬ 
deniable  and  enviable  characteristics :  but 
if  events  occur  to  stagger  or  supersede 
these  habitual  qualities,  there  then  seems 
no  end  of  the  extravagances  of  opinion, 
or  cruelties  in  practice,  of  which  they  are 
capable,  as  it  were,  from  the  mere  im¬ 
pression  of  novelty  and  contrast..  They 
are  the  creatures  of  impulse,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Their  very  thoughtlessness 
and  indifference  prevent  them  froth  being 
shocked  at  the  irregularities  which  the 
passion  of  the  moment  leads  them  to 
commit ;  and  from  the  nicest  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  the  justest  tact  in  common 
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things,  there  is  no  absurdity  of  specula¬ 
tion,  no  disgusting  rhodomontade  or  wild¬ 
ness  of  abstraction,  into  which  they  will 
not  run  when  once  thrown  off  their  guard. 
They  excel  in  the  trifling  and  familiar, 
and  have  not  strength  of  character  or  soli¬ 
dity  of  judgment  to  cope  with  great 
questions  or  trying  occasions.  When 
they  attempt  the  grand  and  striking,  tWy 
fail  from  too  much  presumption,  and 
from  too  much  fickleness.  In  a  word, 
from  that  eternal  smile  on  the  cheek  to  a 
massacre,  there  is  but  one  step  :  for  those 
who  are  delighted  with  every  thing,  will 
be  shocked  at  nothing. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 

An  alarm  had  been  spread  in  the  night 
that  the  regiment  quartered  at  St.  Denis 
was  on  its  way  to  Paris,  and  that  the 
cannon  of  the  Bastille  had  been  point¬ 
ed  in  the  direction  of  the  Street  of  St. 
Antoine.  This  information,  the  dread 
which  this  fortress  inspired,  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  horrors  which  had  been  perpe¬ 
trated  there,  its  very  name,  which  ap¬ 
palled  all  hearts  and  made  the  blood  run 
cold,  the  necessity  of  wresting  it  from  the 
hands  of  its  old  and  feeble  possessors, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to 
this  hated  sj>ot.  From  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  memorable  14th  of  July  till 
two,  Paris,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
rang  with  the  same  watch-word  : — u  To 
the  Bastille!  To  the  Bastille /”  The 
inhabitants  poured  there  in  throngs  from 
all  quarters,  armed  with  different  wea¬ 
pons  ;  the  crowd  that  already  surrounded 
it  was  considerable ;  the  sentinels  were  at 
their  posts,  and  the  drawbridges  raised  as 
in  war-time. 

A  deputy  from  the  district  of  St.  Louis 
de  la  Culture,  Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere,  then 
asked  to  speak  with  the  governor,  I\J.  De¬ 
launay.  Being  admitted  into  his  pre¬ 
sence,  he  required  that  the  direction  of 
the  cannon  should  be  changed.  Three 
guns  were  pointed  against  the  entrance, 
though  the  Governor  pretended  that  every 
thing  remained  in  the  state  in  which  it 
had  always  been.  About  forty  Swiss  and 
eighty  Invalids  garrisoned  the  place,  from 
whom  he  obtained  a  promise  not  to  fire  on 
the  people,  unless  they  were  themselves 
attacked.  His  companions  began  to  be 
uneasy,  and  called  loudly  for  him.  To 
satisfy  them,  he  showed  himself  on  the 
ramparts,  from  whence  he  could  see  an 
immense  multitude  flocking  from  all 
parts,  and  the  Fauxboarg  St.  Antoine 
advancing  as  it  were  in  a  mass.  He  then 
returned  to  his  friends,  and  gave  them 
what  tidings  he  had  collected. 

But  the  crowd,  not  satisfied,  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  From  time 


to  time  the  angry  cry  was  repeated : 
44  Doom  with  the  Bastille  /”  Two  men, 
more  determined  than  the  rest,  pressed 
forward,  attacked  a  guard-house,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  down  the  chains  of  the 
bridg  ,vith  the  blows  of  an  axe.  The 
soldiers  called  out  to  them  to  fall  back, 
threatening  to  fire  if  they  did  not.  But 
they  repeated  their  blows,  shattered  the 
chains,  and  lowered  the  drawbridge,  over 
which  they  rushed  with  the  crowd.  They 
threw  themselves  upon  the  second  bridge, 
in  the  hopes  of  making  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  it  in  the  same  manner,  when  the 
garrison  fired  and  dispersed  them  for  a 
few  minutes.  They  soon,  however,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge ;  and  for  several 
hours  during  a  murderous  discharge  of 
musquetry,  and  amidst  heaps  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  renewed  the  attack 
with  unabated  courage  and  obstinacy,  led 
on  by  two  brave  men,  Elie  and  Hulin, 
their  rage  and  desperation  being  inflamed 
to  a  pitch  of  madness  by  the  scene  of  ha¬ 
voc  arour.d  them.  Several  deputations 
arrived  from  the  Hotel-de-Vilie  to  offer 
terms  of  accommodation  :  but  in  the  noise 
and  fury  of  the  moment  they  could  not 
make  themselves  heard,  and  the  storming 
continued  as  before.* 

The  assault  had  been  carried  on  in  this 
manner  with  inextinguishable  rage  and 
great  loss  of  blood  to  the  besiegers, 
though  with  little  progress  made  for 
above  four  hours,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
French  Guards  with  cannon  altered  the 
face  of  things.  The  garrison  urged  the 
Governor  to  surrender.  The  wretched 
Delaunay,  dreading  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  wanted  to  blow  up  the  place  and 
bury  himself  under  the  ruins,  and  was  ad¬ 
vancing  for  this  purpose  with  a  lighted 
match  in  his  hand  towards  the  powder 
magazine,  but  was  prevented  by  the  sol¬ 
diers,  who  planted  the  white  flag  on  the 
platform,  and  reversed  their  arms  in  token 
of  submission.  This  was  not  enough  for 
those  without.  They  demanded  with  loud 
and  reiterated  cries  to  have  the  draw¬ 
bridges  let  down  ;  and  on  an  assurance 
being  given  that  no  harm  was  intended, 
the  bridges  were  lowered,  and  the  assail¬ 
ants  tumultuously  rushed  in.  The  en¬ 
deavours  of  their  leaders  could  not  save 
the  Governor,  or  a  number  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  seized  on  by  the  infuriated 
multitude,  and  put  to  death  for  having 
fired  on  their  fellow-citizens.  Thus  fell 
the  Bastille  ;  and  the  shout  that  accom¬ 
panied  its  downfall  was  echoed  through 
Europe,  and  men  rejoiced  that  44  the  grass 

*  It  has  been  said  (F  know  not  how  truly)  that 
Thomas  Clarkson,  the  author  of  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  was  one  of  those  most  actively 
employed  on  this  occasion. 
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grew  where  the  Bastille  stood  I”  Earth 
was  lightened  of  a  load  that  oppressed  it, 
nor  did  this  ghastly  object  any  longer 
startle  the  sight,  like  an  ugly  spider  ly¬ 
ing  in  wait  for  its  accustomed  prey,  and 
brooding  in  sullen  silence  over  the  wrongs 
which  it  had  the  will,  though  not  the 
power  to  inflict.  * 

The  stormers  of  the  Bastille  arrived  at 

*  The  Bastille  was  taken  about  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  (Tuesday  the  14th 
of  July,)  iW'ter  a  four  hours’  attack.  Only  one 
cannon  was  fired  from  the  fortress,  and  only  one 
person  was  killed  among  the  besieged.  The  gar¬ 
rison  consisted  of  82  invalids,  2  cannoneers,  and 
32  Swiss.  Of  the  assailants,  83  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  60  were  wounded,  of  whom  15  died  of 
their  wounds,  and  13  were  disabled.  A  great 
many  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been  conveyed 
here  from  the  arsenal,  in  tiie  night  between  the 
12th  and  13th.  Delaunay  the  governor  was  killed 
on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de-Ville,  as  also  De- 
losrae  the  mayor.  Only  seven  prisoners  were 
found  in  tne  Bastille;  four  of  these,  Pujade, 
Becbade,  La  Roche,  and  La  Caurege,  were  for 
forgery.  M.  de  Solages  was  put  in  in  1782,  at 
the  desire  of  his  father,  since  which  time  every 
communication  from  without  was  carefully  with¬ 
held  from  him.  He  did  not  know  the  smallest 
event  that  had  taken  place  in  all  that  time,  and 
was' told  by  the  turnkey  when  he  beard  the  firing 
of  the  cannon,  t hat  it  was  owing  to  a  riot  about 
the  price  of  bread.  M.  Tavernier,  a  bastard 
son  of  Parts  Duverney,  had  been  confined  ever 
since  the  4th  of  August,  1759.  The  last  prisoner 
was  a  Mr.  VVlnte,  who  went  mad,  and  it  could 
never  be  discovered  who  or  what  he  was  :  by 
the  name  he  must  have  been  English.  When 
Lord  Albemarle  was  ambassador  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1753,  he  by  mere  accident  caught  a 
sight  of  the  list  of  persons  confined  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  lying  on  the  table  of  tne  French  minister, 
with  the  name  of  Gordon  at  their  head.  Being 
struck  witli  the  circumstance,  he  inquired  into 
the  moaning  of  it;  but  the  French  minister 
could  give  no  account  of  it;  and  on  the  pri¬ 
soner  himself  being  released  and  sent  for,  be 
could  only  state  that  he  had  been  confined  there 
thirty  years,  but  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
or  suspicion  of  the  cause  tor  which  he  had  been 
arrested.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  letlres  de  cachet  were  sold,  with  blanks 
left  lor  the  names  to  be  filleu  up  at  the  pleasure 
or  malice  of  the  purchasers.  When  the  crowd 
gained  possession  of  this  loathsome  spot,  they 
eagerly  poured  into  every  corner  and  turning  of 
it,  went  down  into  the  lowest  dungeons  with  a 
breathless  curiosity  and  horror,  knocking  with 
sledge-hammers  at  their  triple  portals,  and  break¬ 
ing  down  and  destroying  everything  in  their  way. 
The  stones  and  devices  on  the  battlements  were 
torn  otf  and  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  documents  were  at  the  same  time  un¬ 
fortunately  destroyed.  A  low  range  of  dungeons 
was  discovered  under  ground,  close  to  the  moat  ; 
and  so  contrived,  that  if  those  within  had  forced 
*  passage  through,  they  would  have  let  in  the 
wafer  of  the  ditch  and  been  suffocated.  In  one 
of  these  a  skeleton  was  found  hanging  to  an  iron 
cramp  in  the  wall  In  reading  the  accounts  of 
the  demolition  of  this  building,  one  feels  that  in¬ 
dignation  should  have  melted  the  stone  walls 
I  ke  dax,  and  that  the  dungeons  should  have 
given  up  their  dead  to  assist  the  living  !  The 
Bastille  was  begun  in  1370,  in  Charles  the  Fifth’s 
time,  by  one  Hugh  Abriot,  provost  of  the  city, 
who  was  afterwards  shut  up  in  it  in  1381.  It  at 
first  consisted  only  of  two  towers  ;  two  more 
were  added  by  Charles  VI  and  four  more  in 
13S3.  Two  days  after  it  Was  taken,  it  was  order¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Assembly  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  iu  Mo y  1790,  not  a  trace  of  it  w  as 
left. 
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the  place  tie  Greve,  rending  the  air  with 
shouts  of  victory.  They  marched  on  to 
the  great  hall. of  the  Hotel-de  Ville  in  all 
the  terrific  and  unusual  pomp  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  triumph.  Such  of  them  as  had  dis¬ 
played  most  courage  and  ardour  weie 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rest,  crowneu 
with  laurel.  They  were  escorted  up  the 
hall  by  near  two  thousand  of  the  popu 
lace,  their  eyes  flaming,  their  hair  in  wild 
disorder,  variously  accoutred,  pressing 
tumultuously  on  each  other,  and  making 
the  heavy  floors  almost  crack  beneath  their 
footsteps.  One  bore  the  keys  and  flag  of 
the  Bastille,  another  the  regulations  of 
the  prison  brandished  on  the  point  of  a 
bayonet ;  a  third  (a  thing  horrible  to  re¬ 
late  !)  held  in  his  bloody  fingers  the  buc¬ 
kle  of  the  Governor’s  stock.  In  this  order 
it  was  that  they  entered  the  H 6 tel -de- Ville 
to  announce  their  victory  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  their  re¬ 
maining  prisoners,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
impatient  cries  to  give  no  quarter,  were 
rescued  by  the  exertions  of  the  comman¬ 
dant  La  Salle,  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  and 
the  intrepid  Elie. 

MIRABEAU, 

(On  whom  the  court  had  just  then  fixed 
their  eyes  as  a  person  likely  to  stop  what 
he  had  so  great  a  share  in  accelerating) 
died  in  April,  1791  ;  and  his  death, 
which  was  sudden,  and  by  some  attri¬ 
buted  to  poison,  was  lamented  by  all 
France.  He  was  the  alarm-bell  of  the 
Revolution,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  very  model  of  a  French  ora¬ 
tor  :  if  he  had  been  less  of  a  mounte¬ 
bank  or  actor,  he  could  not  have  pro 
duced  the  effect  he  did.  He  caught  with 
singular  felicity  and  animation  the  feeling 
of  the  moment,  and  giving  it  a  tenfold 
impulse  by  his  gesture,  voice,  and  eye, 
sent  it  back  with  electrical  force  into  the 
breasts  of  his  audience.  He  seized  the 
salient  point  of  every  question,  saw  the 
giddy  fluctuation  of  opinion,  and  rushed 
in  and  turned  it  to  his  own  advantage.  By 
his  boldness  and  promptitude  he  exercised 
a  dictatorial  power  over  the  Assembly, 
and  held  them  in  subjection  by  a  brilliant 
and  startling  succession  of  pointed  ap¬ 
peals,  as  Robespierre  afterwards  did  by 
the  reiterated  and  gloomy  monotony  of  his 
denunciations.  Mirabeau  bore  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  late  Lord  Chatham  in  his 
commanding  tone  and  personal  apos¬ 
trophes,  but  with  more  of  theatrical  dis¬ 
play  and  rhetorical  common-place.  He 
died  just  in  time  to  save  his  popularity, 
or  to  prevent  his  becoming,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  an  abject  and  formidable  deserter 
from  the  cause  of  the  people ;  for  after 
his  death  a  clandestine  correspondence 
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with  the  Queen’s  party  was  discovered  by 
the  minister  Roland ;  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  his  bust,  which  stood  in  the  hall  of 
the  Legislature,  was  veiled  with  a  grace¬ 
ful  mixture  of  reproach  and  regret. 


It  was  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  that,  stand¬ 
ing  by  one  of  the  batteries  where  a  can¬ 
noneer  was  shot  dead  at  his  side,  Bona¬ 
parte  took  the  ramrod  which  had  fallen 
out  of  his  hands,  and  charged  the  gun  se¬ 
veral  times.  He  by  this  means  caught 
an  infectious  cutaneous  disease,  which 
was  not  completely  cured  till  many  years 
after,  and  which  often  did  great  injury  to 
his  health.  It  was  here  also  he  became 
acquainted  with  several  officers,  who  were 
afterwards  the  most  strongly  attached  to 
him  ;  among  others  with  Duroc.  On  one 
occasion,  while  constructing  a  battery,  he 
wanted  some  one  to  write  a  letter  for  him. 
A  young  man  stepped  forward  to  offer  his 
services.  The  letter  was  hardly  finished 
when  a  cannon-ball,  striking  near  him, 
covered  him  all  over  with  earth.  44  Good,” 
said  the  writer,  44  we  shall  not  want  sand 
this  time.”  This  sally,  together  with  the 
coolness  he  displayed,  was  the  making  of 
the  young  soldier’s  fortune.  It  was  Junot. 
JDoppet,  to  whom  Bonaparte  is  not  very 
favourable,  has,  however,  made  a  very 
honourable  mention  of  him  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  campaign.  He  says, 44  When¬ 
ever  he  visited  the  outposts  of  the  army, 
he  was  always  sure  to  find  the  Comman¬ 
dant  of  Artillery  at  his  ;  he  slept  little, 
that  little  he  took  on  the  ground,  wrapped 
in  his  mantle  :  he  hardly  ever  quitted  his 
batteries.”  So  watchful  was  he  for  the 
enemy  and  for  fame  ! 


In  1705,  Napoleon  passed  most  of  his 
time  at  Paris  in  meditation  and  retire¬ 
ment.  He  went  out  but  seldom,  and  had 
few  acquaintances.  He  endeavoured  te 
forget  the  sense  of  mortification  and  neg¬ 
lect  by  a  more  intense  application  to  his 
professional  studies. 

He  sometimes  went  to  the  Theatre 
Feydeau,  where  he  happened  to  be  when 
he  first  heard  of  the  rising  of  the  Sec¬ 
tions  ;  and  frequented  the  Corazza  coffee¬ 
house  in  the  Palais-Royal,  whe*e  he  used 
to  meet  some  of  his  old  companions  in 
arms,  as  well  as  several  actors  of  the  day, 
and  where  the  celebrated  Talma  is  said  to 
have  once  paid  his  reckoning  for  him,  for 
which  he  had  left  his  sword  in  pledge. 
He  himself  however  contradicts  the  truth 
of  this  anecdote,  and  says  that  he  was 
personally  known  to  Talma  only  after  he 
became  First  Consul. 


SIR  SIDNEY  SMITH. 

It  is  a  singular  example  of  the  effect  of 
personal  character  and  of  a  spirit  of  gene¬ 
rosity  and  bravery  when  it  shines  through 
the  whole  air  and  deportment  of  a  man, 
that  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  during  the  two 
years  he  remained  in  the  Temple,  ob¬ 
tained  such  influence  over  the  gaoler,  and 
the  latter  reposed  such  confidence  in  his 
bare  word  of  honour,  that  he  often  let  him 
out  on  his  parole,  and  accompanied  him 
to  coffee-houses,  the  theatres,  or  even  went 
out  hunting  with  him  in  the  woods  of 
Echoen,  near  Paris,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  au  secret.  Such 
is  the  ascendant  which  courage  and  frank¬ 
ness  of  spirit  exercise  over  the  honest  and 
humane  mind. 

NAPOLEON  IN  1707* 

A  considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  Bonaparte’s  situation  and  manner 
of  living  since  his  return  to  Paris  this 
time.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  affluence, 
and  was  (whether  he  encouraged  it  or  not) 
an  object  of  public  attention.  Two  years 
before  he  had  lived  in  great  frugality  as 
well  as  obscurity,  and  had  often  passed 
whole  mornings  at  a  little  reading-room 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  where,  seeing  him 
cold  and  tired,  the  wife  of  the  master  of 
the  shop  would  sometimes  invite  him  to 
take  a  basin  of  soup  with  her,  applying 
to  him  the  familiar  epithet  of  her  Little 
Corsican,  ( Petit  Corsico.)  As  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  this  kindness  and  hospitality, 
Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  gave  her 
husband  the  employment  of  making  the 
Abridgment  of  the  Moniteurs,  which  was 
a  considerable  advantage  to  him.  When 
afterwards  it  became  a  question  how  to 
restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  some 
one  proposed  to  Bonaparte  to  strike  at  the 
grievance  complained  of  at  once  by  put¬ 
ting  down  the  reading-rooms,  he  replied, 
44  No,  he  would  never  do  that — he  had 
known  too  well  the  comfort  of  having  a 
place  of  that  kind  to  go  to,  where  he 
could  always  find  a  fire  and  the  newspaper 
or  pamphlet  of  the  day  to  amuse  him, 
ever  to  deprive  others  who  might  be  in 
his  situation  of  the  same  resource.”* 

ACRE. 

During  some  part  of  the  siege  of  Acre, 
a  shell  thrown  from  the  garrison  fell  at 
Napoleon’s  feet.  Two  soldiers  who  were 
standing  near,  seized  and  closely  embraced 
.him,  making  a  rampart  of  their  bodies  for 
him  against  the  effects  of  the  shell,  which 
exploded  and  covered  them  with  sand. 
They  all  three  sank  into  the  hole  formed 
by  its  bursting ;  one  of  the  soldiers  was 

*  He  used  at  this  time  to  frequent  the  CalF6 
Corazza  in  the  Palais-Royal. 
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wounded.  He  made  them  both  officers. 
One  of  them  lost  his  leg  at  Moscow,  and 
commanded  at  Vincennes  when  the  Allies 
entered  at  Paris.  When  summoned  by 
the  Russians  to  surrender,  he  replied  that 
“  as  soon  as  they  sent  him  back  the  leg 
he  had  lost  at  Moscow,  he  would  give  up 
the  fortress.”  This  man  came  from  Pe- 
rigeux  in  the  Dordonne,  and  survived  his 
master,  whose  life  he  perhaps  saved. 
Many  times  in  his  life  Bonaparte  had 
been  saved  by  the  soldiers  and  officers 
throwing  themselves  before  him  when  he 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  At 
Arcole,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  des¬ 
perate  charge,  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel 
Muiron,  threw  himself  before  his  general, 
covered  him  with  his  body,  and  received 
the  blow  which  was  aimed  at  him.  “He 
fell  at  my  feet,”  says  Napoleon,  “  and 
his  blood  spouted  up  in  my  face.  Never 
yet,  I  believe,  has  there  been  such  devo¬ 
tion  shown  by  soldiers,  as  mine  have  ma¬ 
nifested  for  me.  In  all  my  misfortunes 
never  has  the  soldier,  even  when  expiring, 
been  wanting  to  me-r-never  has  man  been 
served  more  faithfully  by  his  troops.  With 
the  last  drop  of  blood  gushing  out  of  their 
veins,  they  exclaimed  Vive  l' Empereur /” 

At  the  battle  of  Hanau,  General  Le 
Tor,  who  fell  afterwards  at  the  battle  of 
Ligny,  and  to  whose  daughter  Bonaparte 
left  a  legacy,  cut  his  way  through  a  troop 
of  Austrian  cavalry  to  extricate  Napoleon, 
who  had  been  surrounded  by  them.  He 
received  a  number  of  sabre-wounds,  and 
his  face  was  dreadfully  scarified.  Bona¬ 
parte  told  him,  laughing,  that  if  his  wife 
(a  handsome  English  woman)  admired 
him  for  his  beauty,  he  ought  to  be  afraid 
of  meeting  her  again.  The  name  cf  this 
lady  was  Newton,  and  the  emperor  used 
to  compliment,  her  by  saying,  that  she 
did  as  much  honour  to  her  country  by 
her  gTace  and  beauty  as  her  illustrious 
namesake  had  done  by  his  science.  Bo¬ 
naparte  entering  a  wretched  hovel  in  one 
of  his  compaigns,  and  finding  some  pota¬ 
toes  roasting  in  the  ashes,  greedily  seized 
on  one  ;  and  the  other  officers  (of  whom 
General  Le  Tor  was  one)  drawing  back, 
he  said,  “  Why  don’t  you  help  yourselves  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  to  burn  my  fingers 
for  you  ?”  This  cordial  familiarity  of 
manners,  contrasted  with  the  elevation  of 
power,  would  naturally  account  for  the 
extreme  devotion  of  his  troops. 

NATOLEON’s  RETURN  FROM  EGYPT. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1799,  (lGth  of 
Vendemiaire,  year  8,)  the  frigates  La 
Muiron  and  La  Carrere,  and  the  xebecks 
La  It evanche  and  La  Fortune,  with  which 
Bonaparte  had  sailed  from  Rosetta,  cast 


anchor  at  break  of  day  in  the  gulf  of 
Frejus. 

No  sooner  were  the  French  frigates  de¬ 
scried,  than  it  was  conjectured  they  came 
from  Egypt.  The  people  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  shore,  eager  for  news  from  the  army. 
It  was  soon  understood  that  Napoleon 
was  on  board,  and  such  was  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  among  the  people,  that  even  the 
wounded  soldiers  got  out  of  the  hospitals 
in  spite  of  the  guards,  and  went  to  the 
shore.  The  spectators  wept  for  joy.  In 
a  moment  the  sea  was  covered  with  boats. 
The  officers  belonging  to  the  fortifications 
and  the  customs,  the  crews  of  the  ships 
that  were  anchored  in  the  road,  in  short, 
every  body  thronged  round  the  frigates. 

At  six  o’clock  that  evening  Napoleon, 
accompanied  by  Berthier,  set  off  for  Paris. 
The  fatigue  of  the  passage,  and  the  effect 
of  the  transition  from  a  dry  to  a  moist 
climate,  compelled  Napoleon  to  stop  some 
hours  at  Aix.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages  came 
in  crowds  to  offer  their  congratulations  at 
seeing  him  again.  Those  who  lived  too 
far  from  the  road  to  present  themselves 
there  in  time,  rang  the  bells,  and  hoisted 
flags  upon  the  steeples,  which  at  night 
blazed  with  illuminations.  It  was  not 
like  the  return  of  a  citizen  to  his  country, 
or  of  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  but  seemed  to  imply  something 
more  than  this.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Avignon,  Montelimart,  Valence,  and 
Vienne  was  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
Lyons.  That  city,  in  which  Napoleon 
rested  for  twelve  hours,  was  in  a  state  of 
general  delirium.  The  Lyonnese  had  al¬ 
ways  testified  a  strong  attachment  to  him, 
perhaps  from  feeling  a  peculiar  interest 
(on  account  of  their  situation)  in  all  that 
related  to  Italy.  They  had  also  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Abou- 
kir,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  defeat  of  the  French  armies  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  “We  are  numerous, 
we  are  brave,”  the  people  seemed  every 
where  to  say,  “  and  yet  we  are  conquered. 
We  want  a  leader  to  direct  us — we  now 
behold  him,  and  our  glory  will  once  more 
shine  forth.”  In  the  mean  time,  the  news 
of  Napoleon’s  return  had  reached  Paris.  It 
was  announced  at  the  theatres,  and  caused 
an  universal  sensation,  of  which  even  the 
Directory  partook.  Some  of  the  Societe 
du  Manege  trembled  on  the  occasion, 
but  they  dissembled  their  real  feelings  so 
as  to  seem  to  share  the  common  sentiment. 
Baudin,  the  deputy  from  the  Ardennes, 
who  had  been  much  grieved  at  the  dis¬ 
astrous  turn  the  affairs  of  the  Republic 
had  taken,  died  of  joy  when  he  heard  of 
Napoleon’s  return. 

Napoleon  had  already  quitted  Lyons, 
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before  his  landing  was  announced  in  Paris. 
VV'ith  a  precaution  hardly  necessary  in 
these  circumstances,  he  took  a  different 
road  from  the  one  he  had  mentioned  to 
his  couriers ;  so  that  his  wife,  his  family, 
and  particular  friends  went  in  a  wrong 
direction  to  meet  him,  and  some  days 
elapsed  in  consequence  before  he  saw 

them.  Having  thus  arrived  in  Paris 
quite  unexpectedly,  he  had  alighted  at  his 
own  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine  before 
any  one  knew  of  his  being  in  the  capital. 
Two  hours  afterwards  he  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  Directory;  and  being  recog  - 
nised  by  the  soldiers  on  guard,  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  shouts  of  gladness.  Happy 
still  was  this  period  when  every  spark  of 
enthusiasm  was  not  dead,  and  there  was 
at  least  one  man  in  the  world  who  cduld 
excite  the  least  emotion  in  the  public 
breast ! 

Bonaparte  had  every  reason  to  congra¬ 
tulate  himself  on  the  reception  he  met 
with  on  all  sides.  The  nature  of  past 
events  sufficiently  instructed  him  as  to 
the  situation  of  France ;  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  procured  on  his  journey  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  all  that  was 
going  on.  His  resolution  was  taken. 
What  he  had  been  unwilling  to  attempt 
on  his  return  from  Italy,  he  was  now  de¬ 
termined  to  do  at  once.  He  had  the 
greatest  contempt  for  the  government  of 
the  Directory  and  for  the  leaders  in  the 
two  Councils.  Resolved  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  authority  and  to  restore  France  to 
her  late  glory  by  giving  a  powerful  im¬ 
pulse  to  public  affairs,  he  had  left  Egypt 
to  execute  this  project ;  and  all  that  he 
had  seen  in  passing  through  France  had 
confirmed  his  sentiments  and  strength¬ 
ened  his  design. 

PASSAGE  OF  ST.  BERNARD. 

There  is  a  road  practicable  for  artillery 
from  Lausanne  to  St.  Pierre,  a  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  St.  Bernard,  and  from  St. 
Remi  to  Aosta  on  the  other  side.  The 
difficulty  then  lay  in  the  ascent  and  de¬ 
scent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  a  difficulty 
so  great  as  to  appear  nearly  insurmount¬ 
able.  General  Marescot  had  been  sent 
to  reconnoitre  ;  and  on  his  reporting  that 
the  passage  seemed  barely  possible,  Bo¬ 
naparte  replied,  u  Let  us  set  forward 

then. ”  The  way  over  Mount  Cenis  pre¬ 
sented  the  same  obstacles,  and  the  country 
beyond  was  more  open  and  exposed  to  the 
enemy.  There  is  only  a  rugged  moun¬ 
tain-path  over  the  St.  Bernard,  which 
often  winds  over  almost  inaccessible  pre-  , 
cipices.  The  passage  of  the  artillery  was 
the  most  arduous  task.  The  guns  had 
been  taken  in  pieces,  and  the  carriages, 
the  ammunition,  together  with  the  car¬ 


tridges  for  the  infantry  and  mountain- 
forges,  were  transported  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  But  how  get  the  pieces  them¬ 
selves  over  ?  For  this  purpose,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trunks  of  trees,  hollowed  out  for 
the  reception  of  the  guns,  which  were 
fastened  into  them  by  their  trunnions, 
had  been  prepared  beforehand  ;  to  every 
piece  thus  secured  a  hundred  soldiers 
were  attached,  who  had  to  drag  them  up 
the  steeps.  All  this  was  carried  into 
effect  so  promptly,  that  the  march  of  the 
artillery  caused  no  delay.  The  troops 
themselves  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
be  foremost  in  this  new  kind  of  duty; 
and  one  entire  division  chose  to  bivouaG 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  the 
midst  of  snow  and  excessive  cold,  rather 
than  leave  their  artillery  behind  them. 
Throughout  the  whole  passage  the  mili¬ 
tary  bands  played,  and  at  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  spots  the  charge  was  beaten  to  give 
fresh  animation  to  the  soldiers ;  while 
the  cry  of  the  eagle  was  faintly  heard, 
and  the  wild  goat  turned  to  gaze  at  so  un¬ 
usual  a  sight.  Field-forges  were  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  villages  of  St.  Pierre  and 
St.  Remi  for  dismounting  and  mounting 
the  artillery.  The  army  succeeded  in 
getting  a  hundred  wagons  over. 

On  the  ICth  of  May  the  First  Consul 
slept  at  the  convent  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
the  whole  army  passed  the  St.  Bernard 
on  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  May. 
Bonaparte  himself  crossed  on  the  20th, 
either  on  foot  or  riding  a  mule  belonging 
to  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  the  prior  of  the  convent  had  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  most  sure-footed  in  all  the 
country.  His  guide  the  whole  way  was 
a  tall,  robust  youth  of  twenty-two,  who 
conversed  freely  with  him,  answering  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  him,  and  con¬ 
fiding  all  his  troubles  to  the  First  Consul 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  age  and  situa¬ 
tion  in  life.  Napoleon  took  no  notice  of 
his  distresses,  but  on  parting  with  him, 
gave  him  a  note  to  the  superiors  of  the 
convent  ;,and  the  next  day,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  himself  in  possession  of  a 
house,  a  piece  of  ground,  and  of  all  he 
wanted — The  First  Consul  rested  an  hour 
at  the  convent  of  the  Hospitallers,  at  the 
top  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  descent  on  a  sledge  down  an 
almost  perpendicular  glacier.  The  horses 
had  more  difficulty  in  descending  than  in 
ascending,  though  few  accidents  happened. 
The  monks  of  the  convent  were  weli  pro¬ 
vided  with  stores  of  wine,  bread  and 
cheese ;  and  each  soldier,  as  he  passed, 
received  a  large  ration  from  the  good 
fathers. 
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BENARES,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  INDIA. 

No  Europeans  live  in  the  town,  nor  are 
the  streets  wide  enough  for  a  wheel-car¬ 
riage.  Mr.  Frazer’s  gig  was  stopped 
short  almost  in  its  entrance,  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  was  passed  in  tonjons,  through 
alleys  so  crowded,  so  narrow,  and  so  wind¬ 
ing,  that  even  a  ton j on*  sometimes  passed 
with  difficulty.  The  houses  are  mostly 
lofty,  none  I  think  less  than  two  stories, 
most  of  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six, 
a  sight  which  I  now  for  the  first  time 
saw  in  India.  The  streets,  like  those  of 
Chester,  are  considerably  lower  than  the 
ground-floors  of  the  houses,  which  have 
mostly  arched  rows  in  front,  with  little 
shops  behind  them.  Above  these,  the 
houses  are  richly  embellished  with  veran¬ 
dahs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows, 
and  very  broad  and  overhanging  eaves, 
supported  by  carved  brackets.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly  small 
and  stuck  like  shrines  in  the  angles  of  the 
streets,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty 
houses.  Their  forms,  however,  are  not 
ungraceful,  and  there  are  many  of  them 
entirely  covered  over  with  beautiful  and 
elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,  animals, 
and  palm-branches,  equalling  in  minute¬ 
ness  and  richness  the  best  specimens  that 
I  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  material  of  the  buildings  is 
a  very  good  stone,  from  Chunar.  but  the 
Hindoos  here  seem  fond  of  painting  them 
a  deep  red  colour,  and,  indeed,  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  their 
houses  with  paintings  in  gaudy  colours 
of  flower-pots,  men,  women,  bulls,  ele¬ 
phants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all  their 
many-formed,  many-headed,  many-hand¬ 
ed,  and  many-weaponed  varieties.  The 
sacred  bulls  devoted  to  Siva,  of  every  age, 
tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs,  walk  lazily 
up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are 
seen  lying  across  them,  and  hardly  to  be 
kicked  up  (any  blows,  indeed,  given  them 
must  be  of  the  gentlest  kind,  or  woe  be 
to  the  piofane  wretch  who  braves  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  this  fanatic  population)  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  tonjon.  Monkeys 
sacred  to  Hunimaun,  the  divine  ape  who 
conquered  Ceylon  for  Rama,  are  in  some 
parts  of  the  town  equally  numerous,  cling¬ 
ing  to  all  the  roofs  and  little  projections 
of  the  temples,  putting  their  impertinent 
heads  and  hands  into  every  fruiterer’s  or 
confectioner’s  shop,  and  snatching  the 
food  from  the  children  at  their  meals. 
Faqueer’s  houses,  as  they  are  called, 
occur  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols, 
and  sending  out  an  unceasing  tinkling 

*  A  species  of  litter. 


and  strumming  of  vinas,  biyals,  and  other 
discordant  instruments  ;  while  religious 
mendicants  of  every  Hindoo  sect,  offering 
every  conceivable  deformity,  which  chalk, 
*cow-dung,  disease,  matted  locks,  distorted 
limbs  and  disgusting  and  hideous  atti¬ 
tudes  of  penance  can  show,  literally  line 
the  principal  streets  on  both  sides.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  is  very  great  (I 
was  going  to  say  of  lepers  also,  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  appearance  on  the 
skin  may  not  have  been  filth  and  chalk) ; 
and  here  I  saw  repeated  instances  of  that 
penance  of  which  I  had  heard  much  in 
Europe,  of  men  with  their  legs  or  arms 
voluntarily  distorted  by  keeping  them  in 
one  position,  and  their  hands  clenched  till 
the  nails  .grew  out  at  the  backs.  Their 
pitiful  exclamations  as  we  passed,  u  Agha 
Sahib,”  “  Topee  Sahib,”  (the  usual  names 
in  Hindostan  for  an  European,)  “  khana 
ke  waste  kooch  cheez  do,”  41  give  me 
something  to  eat,”  soon  drew  from  me 
what  few  pice  I  had  ;  but  it  was  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean,  and  the  importuni¬ 
ties  of  the  rest,  as  we  advanced  into  the 
city,  were  almost  drowned  in  the  hubbub 
which  surrounded  us.  Such  are  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  greet  a  stranger  on  en¬ 
tering  this  “  the  most  Holy  City”  of 
Hindostan,  “  the  Lotus  of  the  world,  not 
founded  on  common  earth,  but  on  the 
point  of  Siva's  trident,”  a  place  so  blessed, 
that  whoever  dies  here,  of  whatever  sect, 
even  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of 
beef,  so  he  will  but  be  charitable  to  the 
poor  Brahmins ,  is  sure  of  salvation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  this  very  holiness  which  makes 
it  the  common  resort  of  beggars  ;  since, 
besides  the  number  of  pilgrims,  which  is 
enormous,  from  every  part  of  India,  as 
well  as  from  Tibet  and  the  Birman  em¬ 
pire,  a  great  multitude  of  rich  individuals 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  almost  all  the 
great  men  who  are  from  time  to  time  dis¬ 
graced  or  banished  from  home  by  the 
revolutions  which  are  continually  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Hindoo  states,  come  hither  to 
wash  away  their  sins,  or  to  fill  up  their 
vacant  hours  with  the  gaudy  ceremonies 
of  their  religion,  and  really  give  away 
great  sums  in  profuse  and  indiscriminate 
charity. 


AN  EVENING  WALK  JN  BENGAL. 

Our  task  is  done !  on  Gunga's  breast 
The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest; 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 
Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail,  and  painted  side, 

Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 

Upon  her  deck,  ’mid  charcoal  gleams, 

The  Moslems'  savoury  supper  steams, 

While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through  ; 

If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 
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For  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude. 

The  tyger  holds  his  solitude; 

Nor  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun,) 

A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 

Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 

Come  boldly  on  !  no  venom  d  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake. 

Child  of  the  sun he  loves  to  lie 
’Mid  Nature’s  embers,  parched  and  dry, 

Where  o’er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid, 

Thevpeepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade  ; 

Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe. 

Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  death  ! 

Come  on  !  Yet  pause !  behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough, 

Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 

Glows  the  geranium’s  scarlet  bloom,* 

And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower  - 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  display’d 
O’er  the  broad  plantain’s  humbler  shade, 

And  dusk  anana  s  prickly  blade; 

While  o’er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair, 

The  betel  waves  hij  crest  in  air. 

With  pendent  tiaiu  and  rushing  wings. 

Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 

And  be,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes, 

Wbose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 

So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 

Our  English  faries  never  trod  ; 

Yet  who  in  Indian  bow  r  has  stood, 

But  thought  on  England’s  “  good  green  wood  ?*’ 
And  bless ’d,  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 

Herhazei  and  her  hawthorn  glade, 

And  breath'd  a  pray’r,  (how  oft  in  vain !) 

To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  ? 

A  ttuce  to  thought !  the  jackall’s  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 

And  through  the  trees,  yon  falling  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 

Yet  mark  !  as  fade  the  upper  skies. 

Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes. 

Before,  beside  us,  and  above. 

The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love, 

Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 

The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring ; 

While  to  this  cooler  air  contest, 

The  broad  Dhatura  bares  her  breast, 

Of  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 

A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 

Still  as  we  pass  in  softened  hum. 

Along  the  breeay  alleys  come 
The  village  song,  the  horn,  the  drum. 

Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  briar, 

The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre  r 
And,  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  ? 

I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell ! 

It  is — it  must  be — Philomel ! 

Enough,  enough,  the  rustlin|  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze,— 

The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 

Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream. 

From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam ; 

And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning’s  healthy  wind. 

But  oh  !  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
Ev’n  here  there  may  be  happiness; 

And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth — his  hope  of  heaven ! 

Hcber's  Indian  journals. 


BONNETS  OF  BONNIE  DUNDEE. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention,  ’twas  Clavers  who 
spoke, 

Ere  the  king’s  crown  go  down,  there  are  crowns 
to  be  broke ; 

*  A  shrub  whose  deep  scarlet  flowers  very 
much  resemble  the  geranium,  and  thence  called 
the  Indian  geranium. 


So  each  cavalier,  who  loves  honour  and  me, 

Let  him  follow  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 

Come,  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fillup  my  can, 

Come,  saddle  my  horses,  and  call  up  my  men; 

Come,  open  the  West-port,  and  let  me  gae 
free, 

And  its  room  for  the  bonnets  of  bonnie  Dun¬ 
dee. 

Dundee  he  is  mounted— he  rides  up  the  street, 
The  bells  are  rung  backwards,  the  drums  they 
are  beat ; 

But  the  provost,  douse  man,  said,  “  Just  e’en 
let  him  be, 

The  town  is  weel  quit  of  that  de’il  f  Dundee.” 

Come,  fillup,  &c. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 
Each  carline  was  fly  ting  and  shaking  her  pow  ; 
But  some  youna  plants  of  grace— they  look’d 
couthie  and  slee, 

Thinking— Luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  bonnie 
Dundee. 

Come,  fill  up,  &c. 

With  sour-featured  saints  the  Grass-market  was 
pang’d, 

As  if  half  the  west  had  set  tryste  to  be  bang’d  ; 
There  was  spite  in  each  face,  there  was  feat  in 
each  e’e, 

As  they  watch’d  for  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dun¬ 
dee. 

Com6,  fillup,  8cc. 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had 
spears, 

And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  cavaliers; 

But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  cause¬ 
way  left  free, 

At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 

Come,  fill  up,  &c. 

He  spurr’d  to  the  foot  of  the  high  castle  rock* 
And  to  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke — 

“  Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  three  vollies 
let  flee, 

Fer  love  of  the  bonnets  of  bonnie  Dundee.” 

Come,  fill  up,  &c. 

The  Gordon  has  ask’d  of  him  whither  he  goes— 
“  Wheresoever  shall  guide  me  the  spirit  of  Mon¬ 
trose  ; 

Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  have  tidings  of 
me, 

Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 

Come,  fillup,  &c. 

“  There  are  bills  beyond  Pentland,  and  streams 
beyond  Forth, 

If  there’s  lords  in  the  Southland,  there’s  chiefs 
in  the  North; 

There  are  wild  dunnie-wassels,  three  thousand 
times  three* 

Will  cry  hoighl  for  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dun¬ 
dee. 

Come,  fillup,  &c. 

Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  woods,  to  the  rocks. 
Ere  I  own  a  usurper,  I’ll  couch  with  the  fox; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  though  triumphant 
ye  be, 

You  have  uot  seen  he  last  of  my  bonnet  and 
me.” 

Come,  fillup,  &c. 

He  waved  his  proud  arm,  and  the  trumpets  were 
blown. 

The  kettle-drums  clash'd,  and  the  horsemen  rode 
on, 

Till  on  Ravelston-craigs  and  on  Clermiston  lee 
Died  away  the  wild  war-note  of  bonnie  Dundee. 

Come,  fill  up  my  cup,  come,  fill  up  my  can, 

Come,  saddle  my  horses,  and  call  up  my  men  ; 

Fling  all  your  gates  open,  and  let  me  gae  free. 

For  qis  up  with  the  bonnets  of  bonnie  Dundee. 

Christmas  Box. 
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©.rctjange  at  part's 


This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  splen¬ 
did  embellishments  of  the  French  metro¬ 
polis 

The  Exchange  of  Paris  was  first  esta¬ 
blished  in  1724  ;  but  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  specially  devoted  to  commercial 
transactions  was  not  decided  on  till  1808, 
when  M.  Brongniard,  architect,  supplied 
the  plans  for  the  present  Exchange.  The 
works  proceeded  with  activity  till  1814, 
when  they  were  suspended  ;  they  have, 
however,  since  been  resumed,  and  this 
useful  and  sumptuous  structure  was  first 
opened  to  the  public  Nov.  9,  1826,  being 
the  birth -day  of  the  present  king  of  Fran  oe. 

The  form  of  the  new  exchange  is  a 
parallelogram  of  212  feet  by  126.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  sixty-six 
Corinthian  columns,  supporting  an  enta¬ 
blature  and  an  attic,  and  forming  a  covered 
gallery,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  extending  the  whole  width  or 
the  western  front.  Over  the  entrance  is 
inscribed,  in  letters  of  bronze  gilt, 
Bourse  et  tribunal  de  Com¬ 
merce 

A  spacious  vestibule  on  the  right  leads 
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to  the  private  rooms  of  the  Agens  and 
Courtiers  de  Change  ;  and  on  the  left  to 
the  Tribunal  de  Commerce ,  the  judges 
of  which  are  nominated  by  the  principal 
merchants,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  king.  The  Salle  de  la  Bourse ,  (where 
the  merchants  assemble  as  in  the  square 
of  our  Exchange,)  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  on  the  ground  floor,  &c.,  116 
feet  in  length,  by  76  in  breadth.  It  is 
well  lighted  by  the  roof,  and  will  contain 
2,000  persons.  The  cieling  is  richly 
sculptured  with  commercial  emblems,  in 
which  is  introduced  a  beautifully  painted 
medallion  of  Charles  X.,  so  well  executed 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  alto  relievo. 

Altogether,  the  new  exchange  is  an 
elegant  structure.  Its  material  is  fine 
white  stone,  with  marble  and  stone  floors, 
through  which  ascends  heated  air.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  convent  des  Filles 
Saint  Thomas ;  and  when  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  neighbourhood  are  com¬ 
pleted,  it  will  form  one  of  the  handsomest 
squares  in  Paris. 

Brongniard,  the  original  architect,  dy¬ 
ing  in  1813,  the  works  have  since  pro- 
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ceeded-  under  the  direction  of  Labarre. 
When  the  remains  of  the  former  were 
conveyed  to  their  place  of  interment,  the 
procession  made  a  long  pause  before  the 
new  exchange,  and  the  workmen,  having 
descended  from  their  scaffolds,  drew  up 
in  a  line,  and  rendered  their  last  homage 
to  the  distinguished  talents  of  their  de¬ 
parted  master. 

THE  JUSTINIAN  CODE, 

OR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  OLD 
ROMAN  LAW  AND  ANCIENT  PLEAD¬ 
ING. 

(For  trie  Mirror. j 

Among  the  Athenians',  an  equal  time 
was  allowed  both  parties  to  plead, 
which  was  measured  by  a  water  hour¬ 
glass  ;  and  in  order  to  see  justice  done  in 
this  respect,  there  was  an  officer  appoint¬ 
ed  to  distribute  the  water  to  each,  whence 
he  was  called  ephydor.  When  the  glass 
had  run  out,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
speak  any  farther ;  and  therefore  they 
were  very  careful  not  to  lose  one  drop  of 
water ;  whilst  the  laws  quoted  by  them 
were  reciting,  or  if  any  other  business 
happened  to  intervene,  they  gave  orders 
that  the  glass  should  be  stopped.  If  any 
person  (says  Potter)  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking  before  the  time  allotted  him  was 
expired,  he  was  permitted  to  resign  the 
remaining  part  of  the  water  to  any  other 
that  had  occasion  ;  and  this  is  meant  by 
the  orator  when  he  saith  — u  Let  him 
speaJc  till  what  remains  of  my  water  be 
run  out.”  (See  Potter’s  u  Antiquities  of 
Greece.”)  In  England,  it  appears,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  all  plead¬ 
ing  was  performed  in  French  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  when  it  was  ap¬ 
pointed  that  the  pleas  should  be  pleaded 
in  English,  but  that  they  should  be  en¬ 
tered  or  recorded  in  Latin ;  but  now  by 
4th  George  II.  cap.  26,  it  is  enacted, 
that  all  proceedings  in. courts  of  justice 
shall  be  in  English.  In  France  and 
England,  it  was  prohibited  to  have  any 
formed,  or  prepared  pleading,  or  to  amuse 
the  court  with  long  artificial  harangues  ; 
only,  in  important  matters,  it  was  the 
settled  custom  to  begin  the  pleadings 
with  a  passage  in  holy  scripture.  Modern 
pleading  is  well  known,  and  beats  out  of 
the  field  all  the  Athenian  water  hour¬ 
glasses.  Some  of  our  present  special 
pleadings  would  out-run  a  little  river. 

P.  T.  W. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM, 
KENT  ROAD. 

„  (To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 
Sis*— In  a  former  volume  of  the  Mir¬ 


ror  I  recollect  seeing  “  The  Manual 
Alphabet  ”  for  the  use  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  1  can  now  add  that  the  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Watson,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  Kent  Road,  has  succeeded  in 
teaching  his  pupils  to  speak  ! 

At  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening  week,  Dr.  Birkbeck  on  lec¬ 
turing  on  the  organs  of  sense,  introduced 
three  boys  from  the  Asylum,  who  had 
been  taught  to  speak.  Dr.  Watson  who 
conducts  the  seminary  in  the  Ivent-road, 
has  raised  the  art  to  great  perfection.  The 
doctor  commences  by  shewing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  the  object  he  wishes  him 
to  name  ;  the  doctor  uncovers  his  own 
throat  and  pronounces  the  word  slowly 
and  distinctly  repeatedly  ;  he  then  makes 
the  boy  watch  the  motion  of  his  lips,  and 
put  his  fingers  to  his  bare  throat  to  feel 
the  progress  of  the  words.  The  boy 
then  makes  an  effort  to  pronounce  the 
word,  and  the  doctor  finds  that  after  a 
few  lessons  and  close  attention  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  words,  the  boy  succeeds. 
Without  hearing  a  sound  he  learns  by 
his  sight  to  speak,  which  three  of  the 
pupils  on  the  evening  above  mentioned 
testified  to  a  very  attentive  audience. 

There  were  four  verses  of  Gray's  Elegy 
recited  by  them  with  very  appropriate 
gestures  and  voices  that  needed  nothing 
but  modulation. 

The  doctor  appears  fully  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  his  pupils,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  learned  gentleman  (to 
whom  every  commendation  is  due)  will 
realize  his  expectations. 

Feb.  10.  W.  H.  II, 


CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

“  Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.” 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Mirror  will 
be  found  an  engraving  and  description  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  and  in  the  present  com¬ 
munication  will  be  found  a  particular 
fact  relating  thereto.  Every  act  of  be¬ 
nevolence  that  is  done  either  by  king  or 
peasant,  should  in  the  history  of  every 
public  charity  be  faithfully  recorded.  I 
was  led  to  this  reflection  in  reading  Hoi - 
Unshed's  History ,  the  effect  which  the 
munificence  of  Edward  VI.  (in  founding 
Christ’s  Hospital)  had  on  the  mind  of  an 
honest  shoemaker  in  Westminster,  which 
I  shall  give  in  the  historian’s  own  lan¬ 
guage,  not  remembering  to  have  seen  it 
/  noticed  any  where  else.  After  enume¬ 
rating  the  liberality  of  Sir  William 
Plarta,  Knt.  and  others,  he  proceeds  to 
the  subject  of  my  letter  thus  : — u  This 
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hospital  being  thus  erected  and  put  in 
good  order,  there  was  one  Richard  Cas- 
tell,  alias  Oasteller,  a  shoemaker,  dwel- 
linge  in  Westminster,  a  man  of  greate 
travile  and  labour  in  his  facultie  with  his 
owne  handes,  and  such  a  one  as  was 
named  the  Cocke  of  Westminster ,  for 
that  both  winter  and  summer  he  was  at 
his  worke  before  foure  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning.  This  man  thus  truly  and 
painfullie  labouring  for  his  livynge, 
God  blessed  and  increased  his  labours  so 
abundantly  that  he  purchased  lands  and 
tenements  in  Westminster  to  the  yearely 
value  of  forty -four  pounds,  and  having 
no  childe,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife 
(who  also  yet  liveth  and  is  a  virtuous  and 
good  woman)  gave  the  same  landes  wholye 
to  Christ’s  Hospitall  aforesayde,  to  the 
reliefe  of  the  innocent  and  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  the  succour  of  the  miser¬ 
able  sore  and  sicke  harboured  in  the  other 
hospitalles  about  London,  whose  example 
God  graunte  manye  to  followe.”— HolL 
Chron ,  old  edit,  black-letter.  What  an 
excellent  example  is  this  pious  man  ! 
who  deprived  himself  to  serve  others. 
How  well  does  this  accord  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proverb  : — 

“At  the  working  man’s  door. 

Hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.* 

And  it  may  be  reasonable  to  give  the 
hint  that  it  would  do  honour  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  weie  he  to  commemorate  his  bene¬ 
volence,  by  erecting  a  monument  for  him 
in  the  hospital.  W.  H.  H. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  STORM. 

(For  the.  Mirror. ) 

From  tlie  nethermost  waves  of  the  fathomless 
sea. 

Redeck’d  in  portentous  majesty, 

Burst  a  tall  craggy  rock  with  its  towering  steep, 

And  alone  reared  ils  head  from  the  wide  ocean’s 
deep : — 

Not  an  herb  on  its  proud  peering  summit  was' 
spread, 

Not  a  shrub,  not  a  leaf,  e’er  o’ershadowed  its 
bead 

The  birds  fled  in  terror the  curlew’s  shrill  cry 

Re-echoed  through  air  as  she  swiftly  passed  by. 

None  fled  there  for  refuge ;  for  Spirits  of  death 

Spread  destruction  around  thro’  the  air  with 
their  breath  ; 

And  the  blast  burst  in  vain  on  ils  dark  jutting 
rock, 

Which  defied  all  the  rage  of  the  hurricane’s 
shock. 

By  the  side  of  the  cliff  sat  a  tall  giant  form  ; 

’Twas  the  Spirit  himself  of  the  wind  aud  the 
storm  ; 

Whose  stern-frowning  visage  upburstingon  high. 

Rose  proudly  thro’  air  to  the  realms  of  the  sky; 

Whilst  his  wild  rocky  throne  seem’d  to  shake  as! 
he  stood,  'ini 

And  o’erlooked  the  dark  waves  of  the  far-rollitg 
flotd  •  I 
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T1.0  arm  of  his  strength  was  in  Nature’s  best 
cast. 

And  form’d  but  to  rule  o’er  the  rage  of  the  blast, 
To  hurl  down  the  thunderbolt's  fury,  and  bear 
The  shafts  of  destruction  and  death  thro’  the  air. 
His  black  shaggy  locks,  as  they  fell  from  the 
brow 

O  this  fiend  of  perdition — this  demon  of  woe, 
Still,  moist  trom  the  brine,  o’er  h's  shoulders  re¬ 
clin’d, 

Unshaken,  unmov’d,  by  the  gusts  of  the  Winn;— 
llis  stern-frowning  features  with  threat’ning 
scowl 

Grinn’d  in  .’eadly  delight  at  the  tempest’s  deep 
howl : 

Whilst  his  dread  glaring  eyeballs  flash’d  horribly 
bright. 

And  shone  as  the  star  of  the  storm  thro’  the 
night— 

his  sceptre  of  pine  which  he  bore  in  his  hand. 
And  as  easily  pois’d  as  the  fairy  her  wand, 

Was  torn  by  the  roots  from  its  own  mountain 
side. 

Where  in  rich  verdant  beauty  it  tower’d  in  pride. 

He  upraistd  his  strong  arm,  and  he  wav’d  it 
on  high 

Ariel  pointed  aloft  to  the  realms  of  the  sky. 

At  his  beck  the  four  winds  with  their  fury  rush’d 
forth, 

From  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  south  and 
the  north. 

Through  the  heaven’s  expause  the  loud  hurri¬ 
cane  rag’d, 

And  in  wild  but  invisible  warfare  engag’d; 
Whilst  its  deep  hollow  roar  through  the  firma¬ 
ment  flying,  / 

Seem’d  filled  with  the  shrieks  and  the  groans  of 
the  dying. 

.  He  again  wav’d  liis  arm,  and  he  pointed  be- 
low, 

Where  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  restlessness 
flow  : 

At  his  terrible  summons,  the  smooth-rolling  tide^ 
Which  before  seem’d  in  calm  requiescence  to 
glide. 

Rear'd  its  proud  foaming  billow— and,  rous’d 
from  its  sleep. 

By  the  blasts  that  unceasingly  swept  o’er  its 
deep, 

Hurried  wave  over  wave,  and  its  white  dash¬ 
ing  spray, 

Rebounded  in  air  with  its  wild  phantom  play  ; 
Till  the  depths  of  the  sea,  by  the  tempest  up. 
driven, 

Rais’d  their  mountains  of  foam  to  the  regions  of 
HeaveD. 

At  his  third  fiendish  summons,  his  red  burning 
eye 

Slione  foith  with  redoubled  energy  : 

His  form  seem’d  dilated— his  sinewy  hand 
Shook  his  sceptre  of  pine ;  at  his  dreadful  com¬ 
mand 

Cloud  roll’d  over  cloud,  and  enshrouding  the 
light; 

*  *  ♦  * 

The  thunder-clap  burst  in  deep  echoing  roar, 
Aud  resounded  its  death-pealing  knell  from  the 
shore': 

The.  lightning’s  hash  vividly  shone  fliro’  the  air, 
A'nd'  illumin’d  wide  aether’s  expanse  with  Its 
glare. 
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All  nature  convuls’d,  in  vain  strove  to  assuage, 
The  loud  jarring  strife  of  the  elements’  rage. 
Which,  roused  by  this  prince  of  the  storm  and 
the  wind, 

'in  their  headlong  confusion  of  warfare  combin’d. 

Uptost  to  the  skies,  on  the  billows  of  spray, 
b  vessel  was  cutting  its  terrible  way, 

And,  unhurt  by  the  tempest,  seem’d  proudly  to 
glide. 

Thro’  the  howl  of  the  blast  and  the  roar  of  the 
tide ; 

When  the  clouds  burst  their  texture,  and  down 
hrough  the  air. 

Gush’d  the  water-spout’s  torrent ;  the  lightning’s 
red  glare 

Flicker’d  dreadfully  bright  as  it  dash'd  to  the 
wave, 

And  the  vessel  was  merg’d  in  its  watery  grave, 
“jhe  Fiend  laugh’d  in  gladness his  echoing  yell 
inhumanly  sounded  the  mariner’s  knell. 

Bis  eye  glisten’d  fiercely — his  lowering  scowl 
Was  roused  by  the  rage  of  the  tempest’s  shrill 
howl, 

And  he  sank  ’neath  the  wave  on  his  wild  moun¬ 
tain  steep, 

And  vanish’d  from  sight  in  the  surge  of  the  deep. 

Richd.  F. 


ST.  DUNSTAN’S  CLOCK,  &c. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Smith,  in  his  London ,  says,  “  It  appears 
by  the  parish  books,  that  on  the  18th  day 
of  May,  1671,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrys,  then 
living  at  the  lower  end  of  Water-lane, 
London,  made  an  offer  to  build  a  new 
clock,  with  chimes ;  and  to  erect  “  two 
figures,  or  boys,  with  poleaxes”  to  strike 
the  quarters.  This  clock  was  so  con¬ 
structed,  as  to  afford  dial-plates  at  the 
south  front,  and  also  at  the  east  end.  All 
this  he  proposed  to  perform,  and  to  keep 
the  whole  in  constant  repair  for  the  sum 
of  80/.  and  the  old  clock  ;  at  the  same 
time  observing,  that  his  work  should  be 
worth  a  hundred.  He  further  adds,  in 
these  words,  u  I  will  do  one  thing  more, 
which  London  shall  not  shew  the  like.  I 
will  make  two  hands  shew  the  minutes 
without  the  church,  upon  the  double  dyali, 
which  will  be  worth  your  observation, 
and  to  my  credit.”  It  appears  that  the 
vestry  agreed  to  give  to  Mr.  Harrys  the 
sum  of  35/.  and  the  old  clock  for  as  much 
of  his  plan  as  they  thought  proper  to  erect ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  October,  in  the  same 
year,  1671,  his  task  being  completed,  he 
was  voted  the  sum  of  4/.  per  annum  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  We  find  that  the  idea 
of  chimes  was  given  up,  as  well  as  the 
dials  at  the  east  end.  Originally  (in 
1737)  this  clock  was  within  a  square, 
ornamented  case,  with  a  semicircular  pe¬ 
diment,  and  the  tube  from  the  church  to 
the  dial  was  supported  by  a  carved  figure 
of  Time  with  expanded  wings,  as  a 
bracket.”*  It  would  be  needless  to  de- 
*  In  1738,  it  cost  the  parish  110/.  for  repairs. 


scribe  the  two  brazen  striking  Saracens, 
who  attract  the  gaping  multitude  ;  when 
they  perform  operations  one  would  really 
suppose  they  were  in  league  with  the 
pickpockets,  who  are  below  striking  into 
the  pockets  of  their  admirers  sans  cere - 
monie.  In  October,  1766,  the  elegant, 
statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  stood 
over  the  great  arch,  on  the  west  side  of 
Ludgate,  was  put  up  at  the  east  end  of 
this  church,  with  the  following  inscription 
under  it : — -“  This  statue  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  formerly  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
Ludgate  ;  that  gate  being  taken  down  in 
1760,  to  open  the  streets,  it  was  given  by 
the  City  to  Sir  James  Gosling,  Knight, 
and  Alderman  of  this  ward,  who  caused 
it  to  be  placed  here.”  The  other  figures 
taken  from  Ludgate  were  King  Lud  and 
his  two  sons.  They  were  deposited  in 
the  bone-house  of  the  parish,  where  they 
have  remained  ever  since  in  a  very  forlorn 
and  hopeless  state.  This  church  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Dunstan,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  a.  d.  990.  It 
luckily  escaped  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  which  stopped  within  three  houses 
of  it,  as  did  also  another  fire  in  1730. 

P.  T.  W. 


DUKE  ROBERT’S  COMPLAINT. 

( For  the  Mirror  ) 

Duke  Robert  sat  in  the  doujon-keep. 

Of  Cardiff  Castle  strong, 

Sad,  pond’ring  o’er  his  fall’n  estate. 

And  ev’ry  burning  wrong ; 

His  darken’d  face  to  Heav’n  he  rais’d. 

And  thus  he  made  his  moan 
*'  ’Tis  hard  to  sit  in  this  donjon  vile, 

While  a  traytor  sits  on  my  throne.” 

’Twas  on  a  merry  April  morn. 

The  air  was  sote*  and  bland. 

When,  lo  !  be  heard  the  hunter’s  Lorn, 

And  a  jocund,  greenwood  band, 

Came  clanging  by  his  prison-tower ; — 

“  M/  pretty  page!”  cried  he, 

“  Peer  through  the  grate,  and  spy,  ’f  thoucan’st. 
What  hunters  bold  these  be.” 

“  ’Tis  William,  the  heir  of  Henry  Beauclerc, 
And  his  youthful  noble  train, 

With  the  Countess  de  Perche,f  and  the  gallant 
young  prince 

Has  hold  of  her  palfrey’s  rein. 

Pardy  !  it  is  a  gallant  sight. 

To  see  their  brave  array  ; 

O  would  I  were  a  lusty  young  squire, 

To  hunt  in  the  greenwood  to  day.” 

“  Boy  !  boy  !”  the  Royal  Norman  cried, 

“  Dare  not  to  speak  that  name, 

Tho’  twenty  captive  years  have  chill’d, 

It  set’s  my  blood  on  flame. 

Look  on  thy  King  !  My  scorched  eyes 
Are  hideous  to  the  sight  ! — 

It  was  that  tyrant’s  fierce  command 
That  robb’d  them  of  their  light ! 

*  Sweet — Sax. 

t  Henry  the  First’s  natural  daughter. 
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"  But  tho\  on  tl  em,  no  more  is  glv’n, 

The  outward  light  to  shine, 

Of  sun,  and  moon,  and  beamy  star. 

Yet  inward  light  is  mine. 

Yes,  tyrant  fell,  my  spirit  sees. 

Upon  the  Norman  shore, 

Yon  found 'ring  hark  ; — the  hour  is  nigh 
When  thou  wilt  smile  no  more  ! 

“  Ay,  mark  me,  boy  !  of  that  proud  train 
VV  bo  pass’d  this  tow’r  to  day. 

The  youug  and  fair,  and  debonn&ir, 

Will  soon  be  snatch’d  away. 

No  passing-bell  for  them  shall  toll. 

No  funeral  rites  be  said  ; 

O’er  their  remains  the  sea  shaL  roll,— 

Its  caves  shall  be  their  bed  ! 

Then  shall  the  dark  usurper  feei. 

Who  robb’d  me  of  my  right, 

That  Heav’n  had  yet  in  store  for  him, 

A  dart  from  its  quiver  bright: 

When  he  mourns  the  death  of  his  kingdom's  heir. 
Then,  even  in  this  grim  tower. 

More  light  of  heart  will  his  captive  be. 

Than  he  in  his  Royal  Bower  !*  P. 


Che  (Suitors  Hlbum 

Daniel  O’Rourke. — A  Pantomime. 

Mr.  T.  Crofton  Croker,  who  would 
be  rich  indeed,  were  his  “  good  spirits  his 
only  revenue,”  has  just  thrown  togethei 
the  principal  incidents  of  the  well-known 
story  of  Daniel  O’Rourke,  in  a  series  of 
pantomimic  rhymes,  which,  for  raciness 
and  humour,  soar  far  above  the  common 
run  of  such  versions.  It  is  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular,  that  the  Majors  have  not  adapted 
this  story  for  their  stages,  especially  as 
their  pantomimes  have  been  noted  failures 
for  the  last  three  or  four  seasons. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Daniel  O’Rourke,  as  narrated 
by  Mr.  Croker,  which  they  will  find  in 
Volume  V.  of  The  Mirror.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  preclude  our  giving  a  portion 
of  the  same  author’s  pantomimic  version, 
which  is  quite  in  season  at  this  festive 
period  of  the  year.  They  are  full  of  rich 
and  racy  frolic,  or,  what  Lord  Norman- 
by  would  call,  the  bicchieri  of  whisky: — 

“  Enter  Daniel  O’Rourke,  with  bottle  in  his 
hand ,  singing. 

Air — *  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer .’ 

’Tis  the  last  sup  of  whisky 
Left  here  all  alone ! 

All  the  rest  of  the  bottle 

Is  cleaned  out  and  gone— (pauses). 

I’ll  not  leave  thee,  thou  loDe  drop  ! 

’Twould  be  mighty  unkind, 

Since  the  rest  1  have  swallow’d, 

To  leave  thee  behind — (drinks). 

Van.  By  a’l  that’s  bad,  I’m  thinking 
That  I’ve  been  drinkiug  ; 

For  all  the  ground 
Is  turning  round, 

And  every  star  is  wiukijig  !— 


And  then  what’s  this  7 — I  thought  that  I  most 
truly 

Knew  every  inch  of  sod  round  Ballyhooly 
But  now  l  find  (hat — an  unlucky  dog  ! 

I’ve  lost  myself  in  this  unruly  bog. 

And  cannot  jog 

A  single  step— but  stick  just  like  a  log. 

O  Hulla — Hulla-goane  ! 

Bad  luck  to  you,  above  all  bogs  that  ever  j». 
were  known  ! 

But  grief’s  no  good— I’ll  sit  upon  this  stone. 

(Sing  ;)  Good  iiquor— good  liquor 

Makes  the  heart  to  beat  qujcker 
And  the  blood  to  flow  thicker. 

Good  liquor,  good  liquor. 

From  blackjack  of  leather, 

Cow-horn,  cup,  or  mether, 

Let  good  men  drink  together 

Their  liquor,  Ibeir  liquor. 

Though  foot  and  tongue  falter, 

Poh  !  why  should  I  paiter  ? 

For  all  shrinkers  a  halter! 

No  liquor,  no  liquor' 

They  who  leave  it  behind  ’em, 

A  rope’s  end  may  find  ’em  ; 

So  I’ll  drink  and  not  mind  ’em. 

My  liquor,  my  liquor. 

( Sits,  and  lifts  the  bottle  to  his  lips.) 

My  bottle’s  out— the  times  are  rather  odd. 

The  moon  is  reeling,  and  the  mountains  nod  1 — 
( Sings  himself  to  sleep.)" 

The  Eagle,  “  Jove’s  great  bird,”  wakes 
the  slumberer  to  the  following 

“  Duet.  Air — *  The  Young  May  Moon.' 

Eagle.  The  harvest  moon  is  beaming,  Dan  ; 
.’Tis  time  to  give  over  dreaming,  DaD  ; 

Jump  on  my  back — and  I’m  off  in  a  crack. 

As  fast  as  a  steamboat,  steaming,  Dan. 

Dan.  I  thank  you,  sir;  but  I  never  heard 
Of  riding  a-liorseback  upon  a  bird  ; 

Yet,  oh  hone,  hulla-goane  ! — this  sinking  stons 
Is  a  mighty  bad  seat,  upon  my  word  ! 

Eagle  My  honest  Dan, your  wisest  plan. 

Is  just  to  let  me  fly  you  home. 

Dan.  Good  Mister  Eagle,  you  do  inveigle 
Myself  upon  your  back  to  roam  ! 

(Dan  gets  on  Eagle's  back — Eagle  begins 
tojly.)" 

The  Eagle  remonstrates,  and  Dan  dis¬ 
mounts.  Next  is  Dan’s  visit  to  the  Moon, 
with  the  following  duet : — 

“  (Enter  Man  in  the  Moon,  opening  a  door  in 
the  Moon.) 

Duet.  Air — ‘  Paddy  O' Rafferty.' 

M.  of  M.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  knocking 
and  rapping  here  ? 

That  is  a  thing  that  but  seldom  doth  happen  here. 
Oh,  Mister  Daniel  O’Rourke,  my  man,  is  ityou  ? 
What  brings  you  here? 

Dan.  Why ,  your  honour,  to  visit  you  ! 

M.  of  M.  Oh,  you  thief,  you  rogue,  you  rap- 

paree! 

I’m  as  glad  just  to  see  you  as  Paddeen  O’Rafferty 
Dun.  Sure,  then,  I  knew  you’d  not  scorn 

poor  wanderer. 

Brought  by  an  Eagle  up  from  the  earth  yonder 
there ! 

M.  of  M.  Give  us  your  hand,  for  the  world  is 

flatterer, 

If  the  Man  in  the  Moon ’s  not  a  jolly  old  bat 

terer ! 

Dan  Ob,  you  thief,  you  rogue,  you  rnppare*. 
’Tis  myself  is  first  cousin  to  Paddeen  O’Raffertyr 
Exit  Dan  and  Man  in  the  Moon  by  tk% 
door  in  the  Moon J.  ” 
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Then  follows  an  abundance  of  fun  and 
moonshine ;  but  our  limits  eclipse  us  for 
the  present. 


NICE  DISTINCTION. 

A  few  evenings  since,  a  French  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  pit  at  Drury-Lane  theatre 
perceiving  some  dirt  on  the  coat  of  the 
gentleman  seated  on  his  left,  said,  “  I 
perceive,  sir,  you  have  had  a  rencontre 
with  a  cart a  No,  sir,”  replied  the 
other,  peevishly,  “  it  was  a  coach' 


REAL  ROMANCE. 

Many  are  the  stories  of  enthusiastic  au¬ 
thors  and  their  first  fortunes  in  London  ; 
but  the  following  circumstances  have  just 
fallen  under  our  cognizance,  and  w,e  give 
them  for  the  benefit  of  our  Correspon¬ 
dents. 

A  few  days  since  a  middle-aged  man 
arrived  in  town  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ilchester,  bringing  with  him  the  MS. 
cf  a  romance,  which  he  had  just  com¬ 
pleted,  and  hoped  to  dispose  of  to  some 
London  publisher :  in  truth,  this  was  the 
.sole  object  of  his  journey.  He  professed 
to  have  read  of  the  calamities  of  authors, 
but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  them 
as  mere  romances  :  how  great  was  his 
surprise,  when  on  presenting  his  MS.  for 
two  volumes  to  Mr.  C  he  was  told 
it  would  not  suit  him  because  it  was  not 
in  three ;  the  Minerva  press  was  choked 
up  with  MS. ;  and  half-a-dozen  others 
replied  it  was  not  in  their  a  line.”  Such 
a  proof  of  infatuation  even  amounts  to 
romance  itself. 


Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  author  of 
“  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales,”  is 
stated  to  be  a  brother  of  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  well  known  as  the  author  of  some 
very  pleasing  ballads  in  the  Scottish  dia¬ 
lect— and  of  two  or  three  romances,  in 
which,  whatever  else  may  be  wanting, 
there  is  a  considerable  display  of  genius 
and  inventive  power  : — the  appearance  of 
two  such  men,  in  one  humble  cottage- 
bred  family,  is  a  circumstance  of  which 
their  country  has  reason  to  be  proud. — 
Quarterly  Review. 

The  West  Indian  white  cannot  bear  with 
temper  fo  see  the  mixing  of  the  offspring 
of  a  black  and  white  illustrated  by  mixing 
a  glass  of  port  wine  or  claret  with  water, 
five  several  times,  after  which  the  mixture 
becomes  to  all  appearance  pure  water. 

Gilbert  White’s  “  Natural  History' 
of  Selborne,”  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  household  books  in  the  language,  and 
we  are  surprised  at  the  rarity  of  such 

works. 


french  police. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  (with 
whatever  disgust,  the  loungers  of  the  bou¬ 
levards  and  cafes  might  witness  the  at¬ 
tempt,)  that  no  police  is  more  wretchedly 
inefficient,  where  political  purposes  are 
not  concerned,  than  the  Parisian  ;  that 
more  unfraced  and  unavenged  blood,  for 
example,  is  annually  shed  in  and  about 
that  glittering  Babylon  than  in  any  three 
Christian  cities  besides. —  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view . 


Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  given 
a  miserable  exposition  of  the  word  rub¬ 
bish  :  this  verifies  the  maxim  u  difficile 
est  proprie  communia  dicere .” 

Out  of  14,437  persons  who  were  in  cus¬ 
tody  for  crimes  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  year  1825,  it  appears  that  not  less 
than  12,530  were  on  charges  of  theft. 
During  the  last  sevfen  years  there  were 
241  convictions  for  forgery,  111  for  mur¬ 
der  ;  50  for  arson,  43  for  perjury  ;  while 
the  number  of  convictions  for  theft  were 
not  less  than  45,000. 

There  are  at  this  moment  upwards  of 
4,000  convicts  on  board  the  hulks  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  dock-yards  and  on  other 
public  works,  at  an  annual  expense  of  at 
least  60,000/.,  the  whole  of  whom,  we 
believe,  must  be  turned  loose  on  society 
within  the  short  period  of  seven  years.. — 
Quarterly  Review. 

One  of  the  u  pretty  pocket  books,”  lately 
published,  contains  fac-similes  of  the  au¬ 
tographs  of  thirty  living  English  poets. 

The  noise  of  the  Ganges  is  really  like 
the  sea.  As  we  passed  near  a  hollow  and 
precipitous  part  of  the  bank,  on  which 
the  wind  set  full,  it  told  on  my  ear  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  the  tide  was  coming  in  ;  and 
when  the  moon  rested  at  night  on  this 
great,  and  as  it  then  seemed,  this  shoreless 
extent  of  water,  we  might  have  fancied 
ourselves  in  the  cuddy  of  an  Indiaman,  if 
our  cabin  were  not  too  near  the  water. — 
Ueber's  Journal. 


Every  Turk,  when  properly  armed, 
carries  with  him,  besides  his  musket,  at 
least  one  pair  of  pistols,  a  sabre,  and  a 
long  and  somewhat  curved  dagger  or 
knife  (the  inward  curve  having  the  sharper 
edge),  which  he  uses  principally  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  heads.  This  weapon,  which  is 
about  two  feet  long,  is  not  unlike  the 
Roman  short  sword. 


The  population  of  Calcutta  and  its  su¬ 
burbs  is  probably  about  800,000. 
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Mr.  Untacke,  the  barrister,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Eldon,  sums  up  not  less  than 
sixty  statutes  passed  as  lately  as  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1824,  expressly,  as  their  titles 
import,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and 
continuing,  and  repealing,  and  removing 
doubts,  and  explaining,  and  rendering 
effectual,  and  altering,  and  suspending, 
and  facilitating  the  execution  of  other 
acts  previously  passed. 

A  young  girl  in  Mew  South  Wales 
being  asked  how  she  should  like  to  go  to 
England,  replied,  with  great  naivete,  44  I 
should  be  afraid  to  go,  from  the  number  of 
thieves  there  ;  forming  her  judgment  very 
shrewdly,  on  the  number  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  annually  imported  from  our  country 
into  her  own. 


We  may  gather  out  of  History  a  policy 
no  less  wise  than  eternal,  by  the  compa¬ 
rison  and  application  of  other  men’s  fore- 
passed  miseries  with  our  own  like  errors 
and  ill-deservings. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


MURDER  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  1810  to  1822  there  were  280  con¬ 
victions  for  murder  in  England  and 
Wales,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  annum ; 
while  in  1823,  notwithstanding  the  aug¬ 
mented  population,  and  the  general  in¬ 
crease  of  crimes,  there  were  only  12  con¬ 
victions  ;  in  1824- -17;  in  1825 — 12. 


There  is  a  proverb  imputed  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  44  a  lie,  if  it  will  last  half  an 
hour,  is  worth  telling :”  authors’  lies  last 
longer. 


NINEVEH. 

Mr.  Martin  has  nearly  finished  a  large 
picture  widi  this  title,  representing  Sar- 
danapalus,  surrounded  by  his  numerous 
haiem,  just  a3  he  is  about  to  fire  his  pa¬ 
lace.  The  besieging  army,  having  burst 
into  the  city,  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall, 
are  rushing  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets,  and  filling  the  avenues  to  the 
palace.  In  delineating  such  a  subject, 
where  gorgeous  costume,  barbaric  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  superb  female  forms  are  to 
be  treated,  Mr.  Martin  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  successful. —  Weekly  Review. 


CULPRIT. 

Blackstcne  derives  this  term  from  the 
corruption  of  the  replication  of  the  clerk 
of  arraigns  to  the  plea, — non  culpabilis. 
44  CiiF — (for  culpability) — 44  prit ,”  that 
is,  44  ready  to  prove  you  so.”  We  have 
heard  another  conjecture,  that  the  clerk, 
after  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  expressed  a 
benign  wish  in  bad  French, — 44  Qu'il 
par  ait ” — (may  it  appear  so),  which  was 


corrupted  into  the  word  44  culprit.” 
Quarterly  Riviere. 


Don  Juan  was  first  introduced  on  the 
stage  as  the  hero  of  a  comedy  called  The 
Joker  of  Seville  and  the  Giant  of  Stone , 
by  Gabriel  Tellez,  of  Madrid,  about  the 
year  1630.  MolieTe  next  introduced  him 
to  the  French  stage  in  the  year  1065,  in  a 
comedy  entitled  Le  Festin  de  Pierre. 
This  piece,  with  the  addition  of  two  scenes 
by  T.  Corneille,  who  put  the  whole  into 
verse,  has  been  performed  in  France  ever 
since.  Shadwell  introduced  the  subject 
into  this  country  in  1 G7G,  in  his  tragedy 
of  The  Libertine.  The  celebrated  melo¬ 
dramatic  pantomime  of  Don  Juan ,  or  the 
Libertine  Destroyed ,  produced  by  Palmer 
at  the  Royalty,  in  1787,  was  founded 
upon  Shadwell’s  tragedy.  — -  Literary 
Chronicle. 


RESPECTABILITY. 

This  term  was  defined  by  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  on  the  noted  trial  of  John  Thur- 
tell.  The  question  was  (but  we  quote 
from  memory),  44  What  sort  of  a  person 
was  Mr.  Weare  ?  Ansiver.  Mr.  Weare 
was  respectable.  Counsel.  What  do  you 
mean  by  respectability  ?  Witness.  He 
kept  a  gig. 

Mr.  Peel,  by  his  amendments  of  the 
criminal  law, — out  of  187  pages,  has  got 
rid  of  no  less  than  142  ;  or  considerably 
more  than  three-fourths. 


AMERICA. 

Taking  the  extent  of  territory  compre¬ 
hended  within  the  united  provinces  and 
their  dependencies,  as  Stated  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  themselves,  it  is  in  mean  length 
2,500,  and  in  mean  breadth  830  miles, 
constituting  ah  area  of  2,076,416  square 
miles,  or  1,328,896,000  acres  ;  or  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  an  object  of  the  same  kind, 
more  generally  known,  it  is  equal  in  sur¬ 
face  nearly  to  all  Europe. 


CRIME. 

In  the  seven  years,  ending  December, 
1816,  the  commitments  to  goal  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  were  47,522,  while  in 
the  seven  years,  ending  December,  1825, 
the  number  was  93,718,  being  nearly  a 
two-fold  increase  in  nine  years.  During 
the  former  period  there  were  29,361  con¬ 
victions  in  England  and  Wales,  while 
during  the  latter  there  were  63,418 — an 
amount  which,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  commitals,  proves  that  not 
above  two-thirds,  or  thereabouts,  of  the 
number  of  persons  committed  for  the 
offences  are  found  guilty  and  punished  ! 
—  Quarterly  Review. 
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MR.  HENRY  NEELE. 

He  claims  some  record  on  the  roll  of  Fame, 

And  Rumour  lor  a  si  ason learns  his  name, 

And  Sorrow  knows  i  he  prison  where  he  lies — 

Mortality  ’scold  sigi  eton  him  set. 

Neele  :  Sonnet,  1820. 

Henry  Neele,  son  of  the  late  respect¬ 
able  map  and  he.aldic  engraver,  was 
born  January  29,  1798,  at  the  house  of 
his  father  in  the  Strand.  His  parents 
soon  afterwards  settled  at  Kentish  Town, 
where  Henry  was  s  ?nt  to  school  as  a  daily 
boarder.  The  academy  wherein  he  im¬ 
bibed  all  the  instruction  he  possessed 
previous  to  his  entrance  into  life,  did  not 
offer  much  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  writer  of  this 
slight  sketch,  Mr.  Neele’s  contemporary 
(although  his  senior,)  recollects  making 
many  a  willing,  though  painful  effort,  to 
encounter  Greek,  but  all  in  vain — (such 
was  the  barbarous  system  pursued  there ; 
and  passing  through,  as  the  phrase  was , 
foe  best  Latin  poets,  without  being 
iaught  to  scan,  or  dreaming  that  there 
was  the  slightest  difference  betwixt  Latin 
poetry  and  prose.  The  French  language 
"a  solitary  exception)  was  taught  gram¬ 
matically  by  an  able,  zealous,  and  con¬ 
scientious  emigre ,  who,  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  possessed  the  right  of 
grinding  all  the  corn  in  his  seigneuriage , 
and  who  continued  his  occupation  in 
grinding  the  seeds  of  knowledge  into  the 
sullen  capacities  of  his  pupils.  Henry 
Neele,  therefore,  left  school,  possessing, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  little  Latin, 
and  scarcely  any  Greek,  but  capable  of 
reading  and  enjoying  the  best  French 
writers.  He  added  afterwards,  by  his 
own  unassisted  efforts,  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Italian  literature. 

He  displayed  no  extraordinary  appli¬ 
cation  to  study,  no  talent  for  mathema¬ 
tical  or  other  science, — but  he  evinced  an 
early  inclination  for  poetry  ;  and  he  wrote, 
at  that  period,  unnoticed  but  not  unno¬ 
ticing,  verses  which  would  bear  a  compa¬ 
rison  with  those  of  the  most  precocious 
poet  on  record.  His  genius  was  purely 
lyrical,  and  Collins  was  his  chief  model. 
The  Ode  to  Enthusiasm  (the  earliest  of 
his  printed  poems)  contains  more  natural 
images  and  natural  expression,  than  are 
ordinarily  found  in  the  productions  of  a 
hoy  of  fifteen.  Neele’s  father,  a  man  of 
fair  natural  talents,  had  the  discernment 
to  perceive,  and  the  good  taste  to  encou¬ 
rage,  his  son’s  genius.  The  Odes  and 
other  Poems,  published  in  1817,  were, 
printed  at  his  expense. 


On  quitting  school,  Mr.  Neele  was 
articled  to  an  attorney ;  and  though  at 
times  he  u  penned  a  stanza  when  he 
should  engross,”  he  nevertheless,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities 
afforded  of  obtaining  experience  in  his 
profession.  At  a  later  period  he  practised 
as  a  solicitor  in  Great  Blenheim-street. 

In  1821,  ibe  Odes  and  Poems  were  re¬ 
printed,  with  a  frontispiece,  and  attracted 
much  notice  from  Dr.  Drake  and  other 
critics  of  repute.  Our  author  then  began 
to  be  sought  after  by  booksellers,  and  be¬ 
came  a  regular  contributor  to  Magazines, 
Forget-Me-Nots,  &c. 

The  great  success  that  had  attended  the 
Dramatic  Scenes  of  Barry  Cornwall  gave 
rise  to  the  composition  of  Poems,  Dra¬ 
matic  and  Miscellaneous,  published  in 
1823.  Mr.  Neele  had  evidently  no  talent 
for  dramatic  poetry.  His  Dramatic 
Sketches  contain  many  beautiful  images, 
and  much  pure  and  excellent  sentiment 
but  the  personages  rather  improvise  than 
converse.  They  are  efforts  of  the  mind 
or  the  imagination, — but  not  effusions  ot 
the  heart.  Other  and  greater  imitators  or 
this  style  have  failed. 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  in  his  se¬ 
cond  volume  are  written  with  more  at¬ 
tempt  at  polish  than  his  earlier  produc¬ 
tions,  but  are  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  his  genius,  especially  the  songs.  W 
have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  the  following  from  the  Fragments 
which  close  the  volume : — 

“  That  which  makes  women  vain,  has  taught  my 
heart 

A  deeper  lesson ;  and  my  weary  spirit 

Looks  on  this  painted  clay,  but  as  the  night 
garb 

Which  the  soul  wears  while  slumbering  here 
on  earth , 

And,  at  its  waking,  gladly  throws  aside. 

For  brighter  ornaments.” 

If  our  author  could  not  excel  in  dra¬ 
matic  poetry,  he  had  a  keen  perception 
of  dramatic  excellence  in  others.  He 
studied  minutely  the  productions  of  (what 
is  termed)  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakspeare. 
He  pleased  himself  with  composing  a 
Series  of  Lectures  on  the  works  of  the 
great  bard,  and  undertook  (in  1819)  a 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  His  compagnon 
de  voyage  (Mr.  Britton,  the  antiquary,) 
read  one  of  those  lectures,  at  the  Town 
Hall  of  Stratford,  to  a  numerous  audi¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  tickets 
(about  ten  pounds)  was  presented  to  a 
public  charity  at  Stratford.  Mr.  Britton 
possesses  the  MS.  of  these  Lectures- 
Poured  forth  with  rapidity  and  apparent 
carelessness,  they  are  yet  acute,  discrimi¬ 
native,  and  eloquent ;  they  abound  in 
illustration,  and  display  considerable 
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powers  of  humour.  Mr.  Neele  shewed 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  that  the 
cultivation  of  poetical  talent  is  no  impe¬ 
diment  to  the  acquisition  of  a  nervous 
and  perspicuous  style  in  prose  composi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  winter  of  1826,  Mr.  Neele  com¬ 
pleted  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present 
period.  These  Lectures  he  read  at  the 
Russel,  and  afterwards  at  the  Western 
Institution.  They  are  described  by  one 
who  heard  them  as  “  displaying  a  high 
tone  of  poetical  feeling  in  the  lecturer, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
beauties  and  blemishes  of  the  great  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  criticism.”  The  public  prints 
mentioned  them  in  terms  of  approbation  ; 
and  profit,  as  well  as  praise,  accrued  to 
our  author  by  this  undertaking. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  appeared  his  u  Romance  of  His¬ 
tory,”  in  3  vols.  dedicated  to  the  king. 
This  production  greatly  enhanced  Mr. 
Neele’s  fame  as  a  writer  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  mere  contributor  to  periodical 
publications. 

The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  almost  boundless  extent.  The 
early  history  of  France,  of  Spain,  of 
Italy,  would  have  furnished  fresh  mate¬ 
rials,  and  the  excitement  would  have 
neon  renewed  at  every  recurrence  to  the 
novel  habits  of  a  fresh  people.  The 
author  had  begun  to  avail  himself  of  this 
advantage :  he  had  commenced  a  second 
series  of  romances,  founded  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  France.  Known  and  appreciated, 
jie  was  beginning  to  rear  his  head  as  a 
don  of  the  day.  His  Poetical  Works 
nad  been  collected,  in  2  vols.  with  a  por¬ 
trait  ;  but,  alas  ! 

“  Scarce  had  their  lame  been  whispered  round, 

Before  its  shrill  and  mournful  sound 
Was  whistling  o'er  (his)  tomb : 

Scarce  did  the  laurel  ’gin  to  grow 

Around  (his)  early  honoured  brow, 

Before  its  grateful  bloom 

Was  changed  to  cypress,  sear,  and  brown, 

Whose  garlands  mock  the  head  they  crown.” 

Neele’s  Odes. 

The  unfortunate  subject  of  our  memoir 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  Thursday 
the  7th  instant,  with  too  certain  tokens  of 
self-destruction.  He  had  exhibited  symp¬ 
toms  of  derangement  the  day  previous. 
It  is  neither  our  purpose  nor  our  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  aberration 
of  intellect.  The  most  probable  is,  in¬ 
cessant  application  to  studious  pursuits 
preying  upon  a  system  nervous  even  to 
irritability. 

Mr.  Neele  was  short  in  stature — of  ap¬ 
pearance  rather  humble  and  unpreposses¬ 
sing  ;  but  his  large  expanse  of  forehead 
and  the  fire  of  his  eye  betokened  mind 


and  imagination;  and  whatever  unfa¬ 
vourable  impressions  were  occasioned  by 
bis  first  address  were  speedily  effaced  by 
the  intelligence  and  good-humour  which 
a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  him 
elicited.  His  manners  were  bland  and 
affable ;  his  disposition  free,  open,  and 
generous.  He  was  naturally  of  a  convi¬ 
vial  turn,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  men 
of  kindred  talent.  That  enjoyment,  per¬ 
haps,  brought  with  it  indulgence  of  an¬ 
other  kind.  It  is  easy  for  “  fat,  contented 
ignorance  ”  to  sneer  at  such  failings ; 
but  the  candid  and  ingenuous  inquirer, 
estimating  the  strain  of  intellect  which 
produces  works  that  render  men  immor¬ 
tal,  can  readily  comprehend  that  the 
relaxation  of  such  gifted  beings  may  not 
always  be  adapted  to  the  sober  simplicity 
of  sages — Literary  Gazette. 


Cfje  Sketch  Book. 

TIBBENHAM  HALL. 

'*  An  old,  old  monastery,  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion.” 

There  is  a  solitary  place  in  Norfolk, 
called  Tibbenham  Long  Row,  the  manor 
house  of  which  was,  if  it  be  not  now,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hall ;  this  building 
underwent  some  alteration  not  very  many 
years  since,  the  reasons  for  which  wiil 
appear  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 
Reader  !  I  shall  not  inform  thee  whether 
or  no  I  am  an  accreditor  of  apparitional 
relations,  because  to  say  that  I  do  believe 
such  histories,  were  merely  to  deny  myself 
the  possession  of  that  common  sense  which 
present  etiquette  prescribes  as  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  for  every  member  of  this 
sceptical  world ;  whereas,  to  deny  point 
black  that  such  things  are ,  were  most  un¬ 
civilly  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  many 
a  respectable  ghost-seer,  whose  word  on 
all  ordinary  occasions  I  should  most  in¬ 
dubitably  take.  This  premised,  I  re¬ 
commence  my  story. 

Some  few  years  since,  Tibbenham  Hall 
became  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meadows,  who  were  certainly  not  greatly 
rejoiced  at  the  habitation  assigned  them 
by  fate,  because  it  bad  long  lain  under 
the  evil  report  of  being  haunted!  and 
nobody  likes  to  live  in  a  haunted  house, 
since,  if  not  troubled  by  the  dead ,  it  is 
by  the  machinations  of  the  living ,  for, 
we  may  remark  en passant,  that  no  house 
gains  an  ill  name  without  some  foundation 
lor  it.  Tibbenham  Hall  indeed  might 
well  lie  under  an  imputation  of  this  kind, 
since  never  did  mansion  appear  more 
fitted  for  the  abode  of  turbulent  departed 
spirits.  1 1  had  originally  been  a  nunnery, 
and  still  contained  relics  of  monastic  life ; 
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some  of  the  cells  of  the  nuns  remained, 
their  subterranean  places  of  penance  and 
many  of  their  tombs  in  the  burial-ground 
of  the  dilapidated  chapel ;  human  bones 
too  were  frequently  found  in  the  garden, 
where,  it  was  reported,  tnat  a  ghostly 
sister  of  the  Ursulines,  and  a  shadowy 
brother  of  the  Cistertians,  were  wont,  on 
certain  nights  of  the  year,  to  wander  side 
by  side,  with  mournful  looks,  and  in  sad 
silence.  We  are  to  suppose  that  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England, 
Tibbenham  nunnery  suffered  ;  and  from 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  hall  of  the  manor,  and  the 
abode  of  its  lords.  At  a  period,  however, 
44  when  each  house  was  a  fortalice,”  Tib¬ 
benham  Hall  was  remodelled,  moated, 
buttressed,  and  battlemented  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  the  allow¬ 
ances  of  that  architecture,  (the  perpen¬ 
dicular  English then  in  vogue,  and 
then  chiefly  used  in  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  ;  and  nearly  in  this  state  it  remained 
when  it  became  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meadows;  Upon  their  arrival, 
44  I’m  very  glad  you  are  cOme,  ma’am,” 
said  the  woman  to  Mrs.  M.,  who  had 
been  employed  in  preparing  the  hall  for 
its  new  inhabitants  ;  44  I’ve  had  a  fine 
time  of  it,  to  be  sure  ;  be  pleased  to  walk 
this  way  and  she  led  the  lady  into  the 
kitchen,  exclaiming,  as  she  pointed  to  a 
brick  in  the  pavement,  much  spotted  and 
splashed,  (as  were  several  that  surrounded 
it,)  44  I’ve  scrubbed,  and  scrubbed,  and 
scoured  ’em  all  over  every  day  since  here 
I’ve  been,  and  they  vjon’t  come  clean  ! 
good  reason  for  why  ?  that ,  that’s  on  ’em 
is  the  blood  of  the  poor  gentleman  as  was 
killed  there  by  his  brother ;  for,  ma’am, 
two  brothers,  years  ago,  lived  here ; 
knights  I  think  they  was  called,  who 
quarrelled,  ’tis  said,  about  a  lady  ;  and 
folks  do  say  that  some  o’  them  walk ,  and 
that  the  harmour  in  the  loft *  belongs  to 
the  gentlemen.  Excuse  me,  ma’am,  but, 
I  thought  you’d  like  to  know.”  All  this 
was  literally  true,  and  our  new  residents 
at  the  hall  found  in  one  of  the  attics  some 
suits  of  armour,  thin,  brittle,  and  black 
with  age  and  damp  ;  some  sword-cuts  in 
one  of  these  seemed  to  give  fatal  confirma¬ 
tion  to  the  char-woman’s  tale.  The  hall, 
however,  was  peaceable  enough  for  about 
three  or  four  months,  and  its  new  tenants 
gladly  imagined  that  the  report  of  its 
being  haunted  originated  ill  vulgar  pre¬ 
judices,  or  the  malice  of  some  one  who 
did  not  wish  well  to  its  owner.  One 
night,  between  new  and  old  Christmas, 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meadows  were  awaken¬ 
ed  by  a  sound  at  their  bed’s  head,  resem¬ 
bling  a  sack  of  marbles  thrown,  with 
Attic 


violence  against  the  wainscot  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  apartment,  and  its  contents  rolling 
about  it  in  all  directions.  Next  night, 
at  about  the  same  hour,  the  same  thing 
occurred,  when  Mr.  M.  arose,  lighted  a 
taper,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the 
chamber,  where  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
nor  was  a  thing  out  of  ' place.  This 
uncommon  and  mysterious  sound  fre¬ 
quently,  at  particular  seasons,  recurred  ; 
but  its  cause  was  never  discovered ,  and 
at  length  (if  I  remember  rightly)  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Meadows  changed  their  dormi¬ 
tory.  Not  long  after  this,  Mrs.  M.  being 
severely  ill,  was  lying  awake  one  night, 
perhaps  listening  to  the  mellifluous  rus- 
sare  of  her  nurse,  perhaps  gazing  at  the 
ornamental  panellings  of  the  room,  or 
perhaps  at  the  many-muilioned  antique 
window,  when,  by  the  dull  red  light,  of 
the  fire,  she  was  aware  that  a  stranger,  a 
female,  stood  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  (the 
curtains  there  not  having  been  closed,) 
and  looked  intently  upon  her  *  The 
figure  was  tall  and  slender  ;  very  pale  ; 
her  countenance,  though  melancholy,  not 
unpleasing  ;  and  her  age  apparently  about 
thirty  :  her  costume  was  that  of  other 
days  ;  a  mob-eap,  large  full  ruff  and  stiff 
muslin  handkerchief,  a  fardingale  of  rich 
flowered  silk  or  brocade,  a  thin  white 
apron  richly  worked,  and  high-heeled 
shoes,  which,  however,  were  not  observed 
till  the  apparition,  having  gazed  for  about 
three  minutes  upon  the  invalid,  glided 
off  to  a  certain  part  of  the  chamber,  there 
seemed  to  enter  the  wall,  and  disappeared  ! 
Mrs.  Meadows,  greatly  alarmed,  woke 
her  nurse,  and  they  watched  together  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night ;  but  on  re¬ 
counting  the  story  to  her  spouse,  he 
treated  it  as  a  mere  nervous  hallucination, 
the  effect,  perhaps,  of  illness.  Nurse, 
however,  promised  to  keep  awake  on  the 
ensuing  night ;  and  being  faithful  to  her 
word,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  44  the 
ladyf  who  came  suddenly,  and  went  as 
she  had  done  before.  The  good  woman 
rose,  hastened  to  the  point  at  which  the 
apparition  vanished,  and  upon  examina¬ 
tion  discovered  that  this  part  of  the  wail 
was,  in  fact,  the  door  of  a  closet,  which 
had  been  nailed  up.  The  propriety  of 
opening  it,  of  course,  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Meadows  ;  and  her  caro  sposo,  not  nega¬ 
tiving  her  proposition,  it  was  forthwith 
unnailed  ;  but  in  it  was  found  nothing, 
save  a  box  of  MSS.  written  in  various 
hands,  but  so  defaced  by  time  and  damp, 
and  mingled  so  heterogeneously,  that  it 
/  ivas  impossible  to  say  exactly  to  what 
subject  they  referred ;  from  some  pas¬ 
sages,  however,  that,  on  a  diligent  and 
laborious  examination  of  these  (to  mo¬ 
derns)  unsightly  scrawls  appeared  in  con- 
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nexion,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  were  enabled 
to  surmise  that  these  letters  had  passed 
between  the  lady  and  the  knights  then 
residents  at  Tibbenham  Hall ;  that  she, 
being  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  permitted 
the  addresses  of  his  brother  ;  and  that 
those  dark,  sad  scenes  of  guilt  and  misery, 
over  which  Time  has  drawn  a  veil,  there¬ 
upon  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  murder 
of  one,  or  both,  of  the  wretched  culprits 
by  the  hand  of  the  justly-incensed  hus¬ 
band  !  Mr.  Meadows  immediately  burnt 
the  box,  writings,  and  suits  of  armour  ; 
pulled  down  the  disturbed  wing  of  the 
mansion,  much  of  the  remains  of  the  nun¬ 
nery,  filled  up  the  moat,  and  having  confl¬ 
icted  his  alterations  and  improvements, 
ad  the  satisfaction,  finally,  of  dwelling 
safely  and  quietly  at  all  hours,  in  the 
once  dreaded  and  haunted  Tibbenham 
Hall  l 

This  story  I  have  thought  worthy  of 
preservation,  because  it  is,  in  its  leading 
circumstances,  literally  a  matter  of  fact , 
as  far  as  I  durst  assume  such  incidents  to 
be  fact ;  and  it  may  serve  (when  beside 
the  glowing  fire,  superhuman  themes  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  horror -loving  and 
horror-struck  auditors)  to  amuse  many, 
instead  of  descending  “  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets”  with  the  village-gossips  of 
a  secluded  spot  in  Norfolk. 

M.  L.  B. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

THE  TURKISH  NAVY. 

The  Capitan  Pasha,  Gazi  Hassan,  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  boldness  :  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  unremitting  zeal  to 
the  formation  of  an  effective  navy  ;  and 
under  his  protection,  a  nautical  academy 
was  opened  in  1773,  in  which  instructions 
were  given  by  an  Algerine,  not  deficient 
In  practical  abilities.  Before  this  time 
the  Turks  knew  nothing  of  navigation, 
and  were  almost  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  compass,  as  was  remarked  by  Bosco- 
vieh.  The  best  models  of  naval  archi¬ 
tecture  were  procured  from  Deptford  and 
Toulon.  European  artists  were  engaged ; 
docks  were  constructed  by  a  Swede,  named 
Rode  ;  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
empire — the  forests  of  Taurus,  and  the 
mines  of  Trebisond — were  put  in  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  Brun,  Benoit,  and  Spurring 
launched  in  the  port  of  Constantinople 
some  of  the  finest  vessels  of  which  any 
nation  could  boast — Foreign  Quarterly 
Review ,  No.  III. 


TORT  WINE. 

We  have  before  us  official  accounts  of 
the  exportation  of  Oporto  wine  for  the 
last  eight  years,  some  of  which,  we  believe, 
have  not  yet  been  published.  It  cannot 
escape  notice  that  England  is  the  only 
country  that  drinks  Port  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wine-growers  of  the  Douro. 

In  1811),  the  Factory  wine  exported 
from  Oporto  amounted  to  32,843 
pipes  ;  of  this  quantity  32,465 
were  for  England. 

In  1819,  the  total  quantity  exported 
was  19,502  pipes  ;  nearly  the 
whole  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1820,  the  quantity  exported  was 
23,740  pipes  ;  almost  the  whole 
to  Great  Britain. 

In  1821,  24,641  pipes ;  nearly  the 
whole  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1822,  27,758  pipes ;  of  which 

27,470  pipes  came  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

In  1823,  23,578  pipes ;  of  which 

23,208  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1824,  19,164  pipes;  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1825,  40,524  pipes ;  of  which 

40,277  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1826,  18,604  pipes ;  of  which 

18,310  to  Great  Britain. 

Ibid. 


A  LONDON  FOG 

Is  a  sad  thing,  as  every  inhabitant  of 
London  knows  full  well ;  dingy,  dusky, 
dirty,  damp ;  an  atmosphere  black  as 
smoke  and  wet  as  steam,  that  wraps  round 
you  like  a  blanket ;  a  cloud  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  a  u  palpable  ob¬ 
scure,”  which  not  only  turns  day  into 
night,  but  threatens  to  extinguish  the 
lamps  and  lanterns,  with  which  the  poor 
street-wanderers  strive  to  illumine  their 
darkness,  dimming  and  paling  the  “  in. 
effectual  fires,”  until  the  volume  of  gas  at 
a  shop-door  cuts  no  better  a  figure  than 
a  hedge  glow-worm,  and  a  duchess’s 
flambeau  would  veil  its  glories  to  a  will- 
o’-the-w'isp.  A  London  fog  is,  not  to 
speak  profanely,  a  sort  of  renewal  and 
reversal  of  Joshua’s  miracle ;  the  sun 
seems  to  stand  still  as  on  that  occasion, 
only  that  now  it  stands  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  gives  light  to  the  antipodes. 
The  very  noises  of  the  streets  come  stifled 
and  smothered  through  that  suffocating 
medium  ;  din  is  at  a  pause ;  the  town  is 
silenced  ;  and  the  whole  population,  biped 
and  quadruped,  sympathize  with  the  dead 
and  chilling  weight  of  the  out-of-door 
world.  Dogs  and  cats  just  look  up  from 
their  slumbers,  turn  round,  and  go  to 
sleep  again  ;  the  little  birds  open  their 
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pretty  eyes,  stare  about  them,  wondei 
that  the  night  is  so  long,  and  settle  them- 
selves  afresh  on  their  perches.  Silks  lose 
their  gloss,  cravats  their  stiffness,  hackney 
coachmen  their  way ;  young  ladies  fall 
out  of  curl,  and  mammas  out  of  temper  ; 
roasters  scold ;  servants  grumble  ;  and 
the  whole  city,  from  Hyde-Park-corner  to 
Wappirtg,  looks  sleepy  and  cross,  like  a 
fine  gentleman  roused  before  his  time, 
and  forced  to  get  up  by  candle-light.  Of 
all  detestable  things,  a  London  fog  is  the 
most  detestable. — Monthly  Magazine . 


THE  BIRD-CATCHER. 

By  Miss  Mitford. 

Old  Robin  had  not  always  been  a  bird- 
catcher.  He  had  what  is  called  fallen  in 
the  world.  His  father  had  been  the  best- 
accustomed  and  most  fashionable  shoe¬ 
maker  in  the  town  of  B.,  and  Robin  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  right  of  eldership,  to  his  house, 
his  business,  his  customers,  and  his  debts. 
No  one  was  ever  less  fitted  for  the  craft. 
Birds  had  been  his  passion  from  the  time 
that  he  could  find  a  nest  or  string  an  egg ; 
and  the  amusement  of  the  boy  became  the 
pursuit  of  the  man.  No  sooner  was  he 
his  own  master  than  his  whole  house  be¬ 
came  an  aviary,  and  his  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  breeding,  taming,  and  teaching 
the  feathered  race ;  an  employment  that 
did  not  greatly  serve  to  promote  his  success 
as  a  cordwainer.  He  married ;  and  an  ex¬ 
travagant  wife,  and  a  neglected,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  unprosperous  business,  drove  him 
more  and  more  into  the  society  of  the  pretty 
creatures,  whose  company  he  had  always  so 
greatly  preferred  to  that  of  the  two-legged, 
unfeathered  animal,  called  man.  Things 
grew  worse  and  worse ;  and  at  length 
poor  Robin  appeared  in  the  Gazette — 
ruined,  as  his  wife  and  his  customers 
said,  by  birds  ;  or,  as  he  himself  said,  by 
his  customers  and  his  wife.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  truth  on  either  side  ;  at 
least,  a  thousand  pounds  of  bad  debts  on 
his  books,  and  a  whole  pile  of  milliners 
and  mantua-makers’  bills,  went  nigh  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  his  assertion. 
Ruined,  however,  he  was ;  and  a  happy 
day  it  was  for  him,  since  his  stock  being 
sold,  his  customers  gone,  and  his  pros¬ 
pects  in  trade  fairly  at  an  end,, his  wife 
(they  had  no  family)  deserted  him  also, 
and  Robin,  thus  left  a  free  man,  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
breeding,  catching,  and  selling  of  birds. 

For  this  purpose  he  hired  an  apartment 
in  the  ruinous  quarter  of  B.  called  the 
Soak,  a  high,  spacious  attic,  not  unlike  a 
barn,  which  came  recommended  to  him 
by  its  cheapness,  its  airiness,  and  its  ex¬ 
tensive  cage-room ;  and  his  creditors  hav¬ 


ing  liberally  presented  him  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  his  aviary,  some  of  which 
were  very  rare  and  curious,  as  well  as  a 
large  assortment  of  cages,  nets,  traps,  and 
seeds,  he  began  his  new  business  with 
great  spirit,  and  has  continued  it  ever 
since  with  various  success,  but  with  un¬ 
abating  perseverance,  zeal,  and  good- 
humour — a  very  poor  and  a  very  happy 
man.  His  garret  in  the  Soak  is  one  of 
the  boasts  of  B. ;  all  strangers  go  to  see 
the  birds  and  the  bird-catcher,  and  most 
of  his  visiters  are  induced  to  become  pur¬ 
chasers,  for  there  is  no  talking  with  Robin 
on  his  favourite  subject  without  catching 
a  little  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm. 
His  room  is  quite  a  menagerie,  something 
like  what  the  feathered  department  of  the 
ark  must  have  been— as  crowded,  as  nu¬ 
merous,  and  as  noisy. 

The  din  is  really  astpunding.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  twitter  of  whole  legions  of 
linnets,  goldfinches,  and  canaries,  the 
latter  of  all  ages ;  the  chattering  and  piping 
of  magpies,  parrots,  jackdaws,  and  bull¬ 
finches,  in  every  stage  of  their  education ; 
the  deeper  tones  of  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
larks,  and  nightingales,  never  fail  to  swell 
the  chorus,  aided  by  the  cooing  of  doves, 
the  screechings  ot  owls,  the  squeakings 
of  guinea-pigs,  and  the  eternal  grinding 
of  a  barrel-organ,  which  a  little  damsel  of 
eight  years  ola,  who  officiates  under  Robin 
as  feeder  and  cleaner,  turns  round,  with 
melancholy  monotony,  to  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  tunes  of  Rule  Britannia  and  God 
save  the  King — the  only  airs,  as  her  mas¬ 
ter  observes,  which  are  sure  not  to  go  out 
of  fashion. 

Except  this  little  damsel  and  her  music, 
the  apartment  exhibits  but  few  signs  of 
human  habitation.  A  macaw  is  perched 
on  the  little  table,  and  a  cockatoo  chained 
to  the  only  chair  ;  the  roof  is  tenanted  by 
a  choice  breed  of  tumbler  pigeons,  and 
the  floor  cumbered  by  a  brood  of  curious 
bantams,  unrivalled  for  ugliness. 

Here  Robin  dwells,  in  the  midst  of  the 
feathered  population,  except  when  he  sal¬ 
lies  forth  at  morning  or  evening  to  spread 
his  nets  for  goldfinches  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  commons,  or  to  place  his  trap-cages 
for  the  larger  birds.  Once  or  twice  a 
year,  indeed,  he  wanders  into  Oxfordshire, 
to  meet  the  great  flocks  of  linnets,  six  or 
seven  hundred  together,  which  congregate 
on  those  hills,  and  may  be  taken  by  dozens ; 
and  he  has  had  ambitious  thoughts  of 
trying  the  great  field  of  Covent- garden. 
But  in  general  he  remains  quietly  at 
home.  That  nest  in  the  Soak  is  too  pre¬ 
cious  a  deposit  to  leave  long  ;  and  he  is 
seldom  without  some  especial  favourite  to 
tend  and  fondle.  At  present,  the  hen 
nightingale  seems  his  pet ;  the  last  was  a 
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white  blackbird ;  and  once  he  had  a  whole 
brood  of  gorgeous  king-fishers,  seven  glo¬ 
rious  creatures,  for  whose  behoof  he  took 
up  a  new  trade,  and  turned  fisherman, 
dabbling  all  day  with  a  hand-net  in  the 
waters  of  the  Soak.  It  was  the  prettiest 
sight  in  the  world  to  see  them  snatch  the 
minnows  from  his  hand,  with  a  shy,  mis¬ 
trustful  tameness,  glancing  their  bright 
heads  from  side  to  side,  and  then  darting 
off  like  bits  of  the  rainbow.  I  had  an 
entire  sympathy  with  Robin’s  delight  in 
his  king-fishers.  He  sold  them  to  his 
chief  patron,  Mr.  Jay,  a  little,  fidgetty 
old  bachelor,  with  a  sharp  face,  a  hooked 
nose,  a  brown  complexion,  and  a  full  suit 
of  snuff-colour,  not  much  unlike  a  bird 
nimself ;  and  that  worthy  gentleman’s 
mismanagement  and  a  frosty  winter  killed 
the  king-fishers  every  one.  It  was  quite 
affecting  to  hear  poor  Robin  talk  of  their 
death.  But  Robin  has  store  of  tender 
anecdotes  ;  and  any  one  who  has  a  mind 
to  cry  over  the  sorrows  of  a  widowed 
turtle-dove,  and  to  hear  described  to  the 
life  her  vermilion  eye,  black  gorget,  soft 
plumage,  and  plaintive  note,  cannot  do 
better  than  pay  a  visit  to  the  garret  in  the 
Soak,  and  listen  for  half  an  hour  to  my 
friend  the  bird-catcher. — Ibid. 


®t)f  selector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

NATIVE  INDIANS. 

Bishop  Heber’s  first  impressions  con¬ 
cerning  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
natives  themselves,  are  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  : — 

Two  observations  struck  me  forcibly  ; 
first,  that  the  deep  bronze  tint  is  more 
naturally  agreeable  to  the  human  eye 
than  the  fair  skins  of  Europe,  since  we 
are  not  displeased  with  it  even  in  the  first 
instance,  while  it  is  well  known  that  to 
them  a  fair  complexion  gives  the  idea  of 
ill  health,  and  of  that  sort  of  deformity 
which  in  our  eyes  belongs  to  an  Albino. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  in  a  negro 
which  requires  long  habit  to  reconcile  the 
eye  to  him ;  but  for  this  the  features  and 
the  air,  far  more  than  the  colour,  are  an¬ 
swerable.  The  second  observation  was, 
now  entirely  the  idea  of  indelicacy,  which 
would  naturally  belong  to  such  figures 
as  those  now  around  us  if  they  were 
white,  is  prevented  by  their  being  of  a 
different  colour  from  ourselves.  So  much 
are  we  children  of  association  and  habit, 
and  so  instinctively  and  immediately  do 
our  feelings  adapt  themselves  to  a  total 


change  of  circumstances  ;  it  is  the  partial 
and  inconsistent  change  only  which  affects 
us. 

The  great  difference  in  colour  between 
different  natives  struck  me  much  :  of  the 
crowd  by  whom  we  were  surrounded,  some 
were  black  as  negroes,  others  merely  cop¬ 
per-coloured,  and  others  little  darker  than 
the  Tunisines  whom  I  have  seen  at 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Mill,  the  principal  of 
Bishop’s  College,  who,  with  Mr.  Corrie, 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  the  Company’s 
service,  had  come  down  to  meet  me,  and 
who  has  seen  more  of  India  than  most 
men,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  account  for 
this  difference,  which  is  general  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  everywhere  striking. 
It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  expo¬ 
sure,  since  this  variety  of  tint  is  visible 
in  the  fishermen  who  are  naked  all  alike. 
Nor  does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very 
high-caste  Brahmins  are  sometimes  black, 
while  Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  dif¬ 
ference,  like  that  of  light  and  dark  com¬ 
plexions  in  Europe,  though  where  so 
much  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  sight,  it 
becomes  more  striking  here  than  in  our 
own  country. 

2  Most  of  the  Hindoo  idols  are  of  clay, 
and  very  much  resemble  in  composition, 
colouring,  and  execution,  though  of  course 
not  in  form,  the  more  paltry  sort  of  images 
which  are  carried  about  in  England  for 
sale  by  the  Lago  di  Como  people.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year,  great  numbers 
of  these  are  in  fact  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  Calcutta  in  the  same  manner, 
on  men’s  heads.  This  is  before  they 
have  been  consecrated,  which  takes  place 
on  their  being  solemnly  washed  in  the 
Ganges  by  a  Brahmin  Pundit.  Till  this 
happens,  they  possess  no  sacred  character, 
and  are  frequently  given  as  toys  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  used  as  ornaments  of  rooms, 
which  when  hallowed  they  could  not  be, 
without  giving  great  offence  to  every 
Hindoo  who  saw  them  thus  employed. 
I  thought  it  remarkable  that  though  most 
of  the  male  deities  are  represented  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  like  the  natives  of  the 
country,  the  females  are  usually  no  less 
red  and  white  than  our  porcelain  beau¬ 
ties,  as  exhibited  in  England.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  expressions  of  most  of 
the  Indians  themselves,  from  the  style  of 
their  amatory  poetry,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  that  they  consider  fairness  as  a 
part  of  beauty,  and  a  proof  of  noble 
blood.  They  do  not  like  to  be  called 
black,  and  though  the  Abyssinians,  who 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  country, 
are  very  little  darker  than  they  themselves 
are,  their  jtst-books  are  full  of  taunts  on 
the  charcoal  complexion  of  the  “  Hub- 
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shee.”  Much  of  this  has  probably  arisen 
from  their  having  been  so  long  subjected 
to  the  Moguls,  and  other  conquerors  ori¬ 
ginally  from  more  northern  climates,  and 
who  continued  to  keep  up  the  compara¬ 
tive  fairness  of  their  stock  by  frequent 
importation  of  northern  beauties.  India, 
too,  has  been  always,  and  long  before  the 
Europeans  came  hither,  a  favourite  thea¬ 
tre  for  adventurers  from  Persia,  Greece, 
Tartary,  Turkey,  and  Arabia,  all  white 
men,  and  all  in  their  turn  possessing 
themselves  of  wealth  and  power.  These 
circumstances  must  have  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  a  fair  complexion  fashion¬ 
able.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  surely  all  these  classes  of  men 
in  a  few  generations,  even  without  any 
intermarriage  with  the  Hindoos,,  assume 
the  deep  olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than 
a  negro,  which  seems  natural  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.  The  Portuguese  natives  form 
unions  among  themselves  alone,  or  if  they 
can,  with  Europeans.  Yet  the  Portu¬ 
guese  have,  during  a  three  hundred  years’ 
residence  in  India,  become  as  black  as 
Caffres.  Surely  this  goes  far  to  disprove 
the  assertion,  which  is  sometimes  made, 
that  climate  alone  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  negro  and 
the  European.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
negro  are  other  peculiarities  which  the 
Indian  has  not,  and  to  which  the  Portu¬ 
guese  colonist  shows  no  symptom  of  ap¬ 
proximation,  and^  which  undoubtedly  do 
not  appear  to  follow  so  naturally  from 
the  climate  as  that  swarthiness  of  com¬ 
plexion  which  is  the  sole  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Hindoo  and  the  European. 
But  if  heat  produces  one  change,  ocher 
peculiarities  of  climate  may  produce  other 
and  additional  changes,  and  when  such 
peculiarities  have  three  or  four  thousand 
years  to  operate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix 
any  limits  to  their  power.  I  am  inclined, 
after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  European 
vanity  leads  us  astray  in  supposing  that 
our  own  is  the  primitive  complexion, 
which  I  should  rather  suppose  was  that 
of  the  Indian,  half  way  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  instinct  of  the  majority  of 
the  human  race.  A  colder  climate,  and  a 
constant  use  of  clothes,  may  have  blanched 
the  skin  as  effectually  as  a  burning  sun 
and  nakedness  may  have  tanned  it ;  and 
I  am  encouraged  in  this  hypothesis  by 
observing  that  of  animals  the  natural 
colours  are  generally  dusky  and  uniform, 
while  whiteness  and  a  variety  of  tint 
almost  invariably  follow  domestication, 
shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  mixed 
and  unnatural  diet.  Thus  while  hard¬ 
ship,  additional  exposure,  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  and  other  circumstances  with 


which  •  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have 
deteriorated  the  Hindoo  into  a  negro 
opposite  causes  may  have  changed  him 
into  the  progressively  lighter  tints  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Persian,  the  Turk,  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  the  Englishman. — Heber's  In¬ 
dian  Journal. 


“  FASHIONABLE”  LONDON. 

1  cannot  find  that  in  any  other  city, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  u  pride  of  place” 
has  acquired  such  strength  as  in  London. 
Wonderful  is  the  magic  which  lies  in 
those  words,  “  a  good  situation  ;”  laud¬ 
able  the  discrimination  of  some  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  It  would  be  almost  possible, 
with  their  assistance,  to  make  out  a  scale 
of  the  comparative  gentility  of  the  streets 
and  squares.  The  claims  of  the  latter 
would  be  easily  settled.  St.  James’s  and 
Grosvenor-squares  would  look  down  like 
rival  potentates  from  a  proud  height  of 
dignity  on  their  humbler  brethren  of 
Berkeley,  Hanover,  arid  Portman  ;  and 
these,  in  return,  may  discharge  their  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  minor  northern  fry  of  Ca¬ 
vendish,  Manchester,  Bryanstone,  and 
Montague.  But  these  can  still  treat 
others  as  inferiors.  Many  and  nice  are 
the  gradations  of  square-hood  :  numerous 
are  its  steps  of  precedence.  Even  the 
distant  Finsbury,  separated  from  the 
u  world”  like  ancient  Britain,  may  have 
neighbours,  in  that  remote  and  half-dis¬ 
covered  region,  with  whom  it  may  think 
it  “  foul  scorn”  to  be  classed  ;  and  these 
again  may  have  inferiors,  the  knowledge 
of  whose  existence  has  not  yet  travelled 
westward  of  the  meridian  of  Charing-cross. 

“  Tell  me  your  company,  and  I  will 
tell  what  you  are,”  says  an  adage  of  no 
mean  wisdom ;  but  London  would  seem 
to  scorn  such  extensive  data,  and  limits 
the  inquiry  to  u  Tell  me  your  street.” 
At  the  same  time,  singular  to  say,  it  is 
almost  the  only  place  where  vicinity 
hardly  ever  produces  acquaintance :  it 
would  rather  seem  tomepel  it ;  for  a  next- 
door  neighbour  is  proverbially  unknown. 
Wherein,  then,  consists  the  mighty  magic 
of  situation  P  In  truth  we  are  somewhat 
insensible  to  its  influence ;  but  we  know 
that  many  feel  it  strongly.  Difficult  as 
it  may  sometimes  be  to  define  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  what  is  called  a  good  situ¬ 
ation,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  feeling  which 
assigns  such  false  importance  to  these 
minute  and  trivial  distinctions.  Look  at 
the  dense  throng  of  London  society,  and 
this  will  furnish  the  explanation.  It  is 
a  scene  of  desperate  rivalry,  where  crowds 
press  on  like  mariners  from  a  wreck,  fill¬ 
ing  to  the  utmost  the  frail  boats  that  are 
to  bear  them  to  the  shore,  and  each  feel- 
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ing  that  he  should  be  safe  if  his  neigh¬ 
bour  were  drowned.  It  is  an  over-crowded 
arena,  where  advancement  is  open  to  all 
who  choose  to  struggle  for  it.  There  are 
no  broad,  impassable  lines  of  demarcation  ; 
nothing  that  compels  the  aspirant  to  de¬ 
spair  of  admission  to  any  extent  of  social 
honours ;  every  claim,  however  trivial, 
may  conduce  to  the  desired  success ;  and 
the  pretensions  of  each  individual  are 
often  made  up  of  a  number  of  particulars, 
too  insignificant  to  be  separately  con¬ 
sidered.  Thus  the  resources  of  vanity 
arc  taxed  to  the  utmost ;  and  he  who  can 
assert  no  other  superiority  over  his  im¬ 
mediate  rivals,  who  are  running  with  him 
the  race  of  society,  will  probably  discover 
that — he  lives  in  a  better  situation. 

Herbert  Lacy. 


PETER  riNDAR> 

Peter  Pindar,  however  strange  it  may 
seem,  though  so  eminently  satirical  with 
his  pen,  was  not  emulous  to  shine  as  a 
wit  in  his  colloquial  intercourse,  either 
with  strangers  or  his  most  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates.  Indeed,  his  usual  manner  exhi¬ 
bited  so  little  of  that  character  which 
strangers  had  imagined  of  the  writer  of 
his  lively  satires,  that  they  were  commonly 
disappointed. 

I  could  name  a  motherly  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  player,  at  whose  house  he  formerly 
was  accustomed  to  pass  an  evening,  who 
used  to  say,  “  Dr.  Wolcott’s  wit  seems 
to  lie  in  the  bowl  of  a  tea-spoon.”  I 
could  not  guess  the  riddle,  until  one  even¬ 
ing,  seated  at  Mitchel’s,  I  observed,  that 
each  time  Peter  replenished  his  glass, 
goblet  with  cogniac  and  water,  that,  in 
breaking  the  sugar,  the  corners  of  his 
lips  were  curled  into  a  satisfactory  smile, 
and  he  began  some  quaint  story — as  if, 
indeed,  the  new  libation  begot  a  new 
thought. 

Determined  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
discovery,  w'hich  I  fancied  I  had  made, 
one  night,  after  supper,  at  my  own  resi¬ 
dence  in  Bolton-row,  he  being  one,  among 
a  few  social  guests,  I  made  my  promised 
experiment.  One  of  the  party,  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  a  little  practical  joke,  namely, 
Wigstead  of  merry  memory,  being  in  the 
secret,  he  came  provided  with  some  small, 
square  pieces  of  alabaster.  Peter  Pindar’s 
glass  waning  fast,  Wigstead  contrived  to 
slip  them  into  a  sugar-basin,  provided  for 
the  purpose,  when  the  doctor  reaching  the 
hot  water,  and  pouring  in  the  brandy, 
Wigstead  handed  him  the  sugar-tongs, 
and  then  advanced  the  basin  of  alabaster. 
u  Thank  you,  boy,”  said  Peter,  putting 
in  five  or  six  pieces,  and  taking  his  tea¬ 


spoon,  began  stirring  as  he  commenced 
his  story. 

Unsuspicious  of  the  trick,  he  proceeded, 
“  Well,  sirs,  —  and  so  the  old  parish 
priest.  What  I  tell  you  (then  his  spoon 
was  at  work)  happened  when  I  was  in 
that  infernally  hot  place,  Jamaica,  (then 
another  stir).  Sir,  he  was  the  fattest 
man  on  the  island  ;  (then  he  pressed  the 

alabaster  ;)  yes,  d - ,  sir  ;  and  when 

the  thermometer  at  ninety-five,  was  dis¬ 
solving  every  other  man,  this  old  slouch¬ 
ing — drawling  son  of  the  Church  got 
fatter  and  fatter,  until,  sir — (curse  the 
sugar!)  some  devil  black  enchanter  has 

bewitched  it.  By - sir,  this  sugar  is 

part  and  parcel  of  that  old  pot-bellied 
parson — it  will  never  melt ;”  and  he  threw 
the  contents  of  the  tumbler  under  the 
grate.  We  burst  into  laughter,  and  our 
joke  lost  us  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 
Wigstead  skilfully  slipped  the  mock  sugar 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  doctor,  taking 
another  glass,  never  suspected  the  frolic. 
— • Angelo's  Reminiscences. 


Bonaparte’s  letter  to  the  wi¬ 
dow  OF  ADMIRAL  BRUEYS,  AFTER 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 

Cairo ,  1 9 Ih  of  Aligns i,  1 7D8. 

Your  husband  has  been  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot,  while  fighting  on  his  deck. 
He  died  without  pain,  and  by  the  best 
death,  and  that  which  is  thought  by  sol¬ 
diers  most  enviable. 

I  am  keenly  sensible  to  your  grief. 
The  moment  which  severs  us  from  the 
object  we  love  is  terrible  ;  it  insulates  us 
from  all  the  earth ;  it  inflicts  on  the  body 
the  agonies  of  death  ;  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  are  annihilated,  and  its  relation  with 
the  universe  subsists  only  through  the 
medium  of  a  horrible  dream  which  dis¬ 
torts  every  thing.  Mankind  appear  colder 
and  more  selfish  than  they  really  are.  In 
this  situation  we  feel  that  if  nothing 
obliged  us  to  live,  it  would  be  much  best 
to  die  ;  but  when  after  this  first  thought 
we  press  our  children  to  our  hearts,  tears 
and  tender  emotions  revive  the  sentiments 
of  our  nature,  and  we  live  for  our  children. 
Yes,  madam,  see  in  this  very  moment 
how  they  open  your  heart  to  melancholy ; 
you  will  weep  with  them,  you  will  bring 
them  up  from  infancy — you  will  talk  to 
them  of  their  father,  of  your  sorrow,  of 
the  loss  which  you  and  the  Republic  have 
sustained.  After  having  once  more  at¬ 
tached  your  mind  to  the  world  by  the 
ties  of  filial  and  maternal  love,  set  some 
value  on  the  friendship  and  lively  regard 
I  shall  always  feel  for  the  wife  of  my 
friend.  Believe  that  there  are  those  who 
'deserve  to  be  the  hope  of  the  afflicted, 
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because  they  understand  the  poignancy 
of  mental  sufferings. 


®i)e  ©atljmr. 

'*  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.” 

Shakspeare, 

ANCESTRY  OF  FIELDING. 

The  immortal  Fielding,  says  Gibbon  in 
the  history  of  his  own  life,  was  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh, 
who  draw  their  origin  from  the  courts  of 
Habsburgh,  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Eltrico,  in  the  seventh  century,  Duke  of 
Alsace  :  far  different  have  been  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  English  and  German  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  family  of  Habsburg ;  the 
former  the  Knights  and  Sheriffs  of  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  peerage ;  the  latter,  the  Empe¬ 
rors  of  Germany,  and  Kings  of  Spain, 
have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  old, 
and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the  new 
world.  The  successors  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  the  Romance  of  Tom  Jorss , 
that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners, 
will  outlive  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial, 
and  the  Imperial  Eagle  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  —  Lord  Sheffield's  Life  of 
Gibbon. 


.BELL  RINGING. 

A  poor  Swiss,  who  was  in  the  mad¬ 
house  of  Zurich,  was  rather  afflicted  by 
imbecility  than  madness,  and  was  allow¬ 
ed  his  occasional  liberty,  which  he  never 
abused.  All  his  happiness  consisted  in 
ringing  the  bells  of  the  parish  church  ; 
of  this  he  was  somehow  deprived,  and  it 
plunged  him  into  despair.  At  length  he 
sought  the  governor,  and  said  to  him, 
“  I  come,  sir,  to  ask  a  favour  of  you. 
I  used  to  ring  the  bells  ;  it  was  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  in  which  I  could 
make  myself  useful,  but  they  will  not  let 
me  do  it  any  longer.  Do  me  the  plea¬ 
sure  then  of  cutting  off  my  head ;  I  can¬ 
not  do  it  myself,  or  I  would  save  you 
the  trouble.”  Such  an  appeal  produced 
his  re-establishment  in  his  former  ho¬ 
nours,  and  he  died  ringing  the  bells. 


ON  DANIEL  SAUL, 

( St.  Duns  tan's  Stepney.) 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
Spitalfields’  weaver — and  that’s  all ! 


A  BORE. 

Whatever  is  odious  and  disagreeable, 
however  lawful  and  right,  constitutes  a 
lore — a  great  bore — an  uncommon  bore — • 


a  horrid  bore—  an  intolerable  and  d — lish 
bore.  To  lore  ;  to  tease  incessantly — to 
torment — to  weary  or  worry.  Thus  your 
“  mere  mathematician,”  whom  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Overbury,  in  his  4<  Characters,”  de¬ 
fines,  “  an  intelligible  Asse  t"  will  hove 
you  over  a  bottle  with  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia.  But  the  most  boring  of  ail  ani¬ 
mals  is  what  is  called  a  dun ,  one  who  will 
stick  closer  than  a  brother.  It  has  been 
proved  by  quotation  from  Shakspeare, 
that  the  word  fiore,  in  the  above  sense, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  moderns.  In  the 
historical  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  says  to  Norfolk, 
alluding  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

I  read  in  his  looks 

Matters  against  me,  and  his  eye  revil’d 
Me,  as  his  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trkk. 


In  Cirencester  Church,  Gloucestershire, 
there  is  a  flat  stone,  with  the  effigies 
of  a  man  and  woman,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  : — 

Mercye  God  of  my  Misdede, 

Ladye  help  at  my  most  neede, 

On  a  brass  plate  under  theyre  feete 
Reye  gracious  Jhu  to  Endles  lyfe  at 
thy  Grete 

dome,  where  alle  Schall  apere,  Hughe 
Norys  Groe  and 

Johan  hys  Wyf,  now  dede  in  Grave  and 
Beryed  here, 

Yo  P’yers  desyringe  there  soules  for 
Chere  the  x 

daye  of  Julye,  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde 
God  m°cccccxxix. 

W.  H.  H. 


The  nature  of  wit  is  to  have  its  opera¬ 
tion  prompt  and  sudden,  and  that  of 
judgment  to  have  it  more  deliberate  and 
more  slow ;  but  he  who  remains  to¬ 
tally  silent  for  want  of  leisure  to  prepare 
himself  to  speak  well,  and  he  also  whom 
leisure  does  no  ways  benefit  to  better 
speaking,  are  equally  unhappy. — Afora- 
taigne. 


TASTE  FOR  DRINKING. 

The  Russ  loves  brandy,  Dutchmen  beer, 
The  Indian  rum,  most  mighty, 

The  Welshman  sweet  Metheglin  quaffs. 
The  Irish,  aquavitas ; 

The  French  extol  the  Orleans  grape, 

The  Spaniards  tipple  Sherry ; — 

The  English  none  of  these  escape, 

For  they  will  all  make  merry. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  THEATRE, 
GOODMAN’S  FIELDS. 

The  New  Brunswick  Theatre  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  illustration  of  the  Mirror 
some  weeks  since ;  and  by  a  singular  co¬ 
incidence,  the  date  of  our  last  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  late  proprietor,  on  the 
subject,  was  within  the  same  hour  in 
which  this  splendid  building  was  demo¬ 
lished.  With  the  afflicting  details  of 
the  catastrophe,  our  readers  must  already 
be  familiar ;  probably  there  never  was 
an  occasion  on  which  public  sympathy 
was  more  extensively  awakened.  Our 
present  object  is,  however,  to  furnish  the 
public  with  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  Brunswick  Theatre — such  as  it  was 
for  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
thus  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  the  architect. 

In  a  subsequent  page  will  be  found  a 
notice  of  the  site  of  the  late  theatre,  in 
1785,  in  which  year  a  theatre  was  com¬ 
menced  building  there  by  John  Palmer, 
the  celebrated  comedian.  It  opened  un¬ 
der  violent  opposition  from  the  patentees 
of  the  great  theatres,  and  struggled  un¬ 
der  succeeding  managers  with  various 
success,  until  a  fire  in  1826,  left  it  a 
hideous  ruin. 

In  August  last  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  theatre  was  laid.  The  architect  is 
Stedman  Whitwell,  Esq.  under  whose 
direction  the  works  proceeded  with  such 
unexampled  rapidity,  that  the  perform¬ 
ances  commenced  February  25,  1828, 
within  seven  months  from  its  founda¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  most  characteristic  the¬ 
atrical  facade  in  the  metropolis,  and 
resembled  more  than  one  of  the  minor 
Parisian  theatres,  and  the  front  of  San 
Carlos  at  Naples.  Two  grand  piers  on 
the  flanks,  surmounted  by  groups  of  the 
genius  of  dramatic  literature ,  and  that  of 
dramatic  painting ,  supported  at  a  great 
height!,  an  arch  of  noble  dimensions. 
In  the  recess  formed  by  these,  stood  a 
lofty  and  extensive  row  of  pilasters  open¬ 
ing  upon  a  balcony  which  extended  along 
the  whole  front.  Above  the  entablature 
of  the  order,  the  front  rose  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  height ;  and  terminated  simply, 
but  grandly,  with  the  sloping  lines  of  a 
pedimental  outline  without  parapets  or 
blocking  courses.  The  intervals  of  the 
pilasters  were  filled  with  massive  bronze 
treillage,  studded  at  its  intersections  with 
paterae.  The  capitals  of  the  pilasters 
were  original  designs,  and  each  contained 
a  theatrical  mask.  The  architrave  bore 
the  date  of  the  erection,  mb.cccxxviii. 
On  the  frieze,  imbedded  in  foliage  of 
exquisite  taste,  were  three  lozenge-shaped 
tablets  or  panels.  In  the  original  design, 


the  centre  recess,  immediately  over  the 
entablature,  had  a  group—^e  histrionic 
muse ,  seated ,  distributing  her  rewards 
to  groups  of  genii ,  who  are  contending 
for  her  favours  ;  but  this  was  not'  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  building. 

On  the  balustrade,  or  parapet  of  the  bal¬ 
cony,  was  a  series  of  statues  and  vases  of 
great,  beauty.  Beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
balcony  were  all  the  entrances  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  theatre  ;  every  one,  for 
the  first  time,  being  entirely  distinct  from 
the  others. 

The  distribution  of  the  interior,  by 
which,  conveniences  and  an  area  of  stage, 
nearly  equal  to  the  largest  theatres,  were 
obtained  upon  a  site  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  was  ingenious  and 
perfect.  Before  the  curtain,  the  most 
striking  novelties  were  the  beautiful  con¬ 
tour  of  the  auditory  ;  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  seats  in  the  pit.  The 
first  was  nearly  the  form  which  the  ver¬ 
tical  section  of  a  tulip  would  give ;  it 
presented  a  very  elegant  curve,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  round  the  centre,  gracefully  and  con¬ 
veniently  expanded  as  it  approached  the 
proscenium.  The  seats  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  pit,  instead  of  being  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  others,  and  descend¬ 
ing  an  inclined  plane  behind  the  ends  of 
the  orchestra,  followed  the  curving  out¬ 
line  of  the  box-fronts,  and  continued 
upon  a  high  level  through  their  whole 
circuit :  thus  preserving  a  parallelism  and 
harmony  between  this  part  of  the  house 
and  those  above  it,  in  lieu  of  the  usual 
depressed  and  inconvenient  position  which 
gives  to  the  front  part  of  the  pit  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  sunk. 

The  interior  was  prepared  to  receive 
two  thousand  persons,  and  was  distributed 
into  a  pit,  two  circles  of  boxes,  and  one  of 
the  largest  galleries  in  London.  Each 
had  its  own  distinct  vestibules,  staircases, 
waterciosets,  saloons,  and  places  of  re¬ 
freshment.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
theatre  were  rendered  incombustible ;  and 
to  provide  and  preserve  in  constant  readi¬ 
ness  powerful  means  of  raising  and  dis¬ 
tributing  an  ample  volume  of  water  over 
the  whole  interior,  a  fixed  engine,  con¬ 
nected  with  a  well  beneath  the  stage,  was 
contrived  to  send  the  water  to  a  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  stage,  from 
whence  it  might  have  been  directed  to 
play  upon  any  part  of  the  interior  in 
about  three  minutes  from  the  first  alarm. 
The  roof  was  of  wrought  iron,  and  of  a 
novel  and  beautiful  construction.  All  the 
stairs,  staircases,  passages,  and  vestibules, 
between  every  part  of  the  speetatory,  and 
'connecting  it  with  the  street,  were  fire¬ 
proof  ;  and  were  of  such  ample  dimen¬ 
sions  as  to  have  held  the  whole  of 
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nowded  house  perfectly  safe,  even  if  the 
rest  of  the  building,  stage,  &c.  had  been 
in  one  general  conflagration.  This  also 
afforded  great  convenience  to  the  persons 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  performance ; 
and  such  were  the  conveniences  of  rapid 
exit,  that  the  contents  of  any  one  part  of 
the  house  might  leave  by  any  of  the 
accesses  of  the  other  three,  or  by  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  The  warming 
and  ventilating  apparatus  of  Mr.  Sylvester, 
so  highly  eulogized  by  Capt.  Parry,  had 
been  fixed  under  his  direction  ;  and  other 
peculiar  arrangements  and  means  sug¬ 
gested  by  him,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
architect. 

The  theatre  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  25,000^.,  and,  as  we  have 
been  assured  by  many  friends  who  visited 
it,  the  interior  was  a  series  of  unique 
contrivances  for  public  accommodation, 
blended  with  tasteful  elegance  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  ;  whilst  the  exterior  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  novelty,  simplicity,  and  har¬ 
mony  of  design.  We  have  introduced 
the  central  group  into  our  illustration, 
notwithstanding  its  completion  had  been 
delayed. 

The  preceding  details  are  partly  abrid¬ 
ged  from  a  paper  in  the  London  Maga- 
xine  for  the  present  month.  We  have 
purposely  abstained  from  any  particulars 
of  the  accident  by  which  this  splendid 
work  of  art,  in  a  few  minutes,  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  We  leave  them  to  the 
daily  press.  Neither  is  it  our  province  to 
interfere  with  the  investigation  now  pend¬ 
ing  on  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  so 
much  valuable  property,  with  the  still 
more  afflicting  consequences.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  specimen  of  classic  chaste¬ 
ness,  and  in  every  respect  to  have  excelled 
the  other  metropolitan  minor  theatres ; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  its  de¬ 
tails  were  not  more  characteristic  than  even 
the  architectural  splendour  of  the  Opera 
House,  the  massive,  frowning  grandeur  of 
Coven t-Garden,  or  the  starved  simplicity 
of  Drury-Lane. 

An  ingenious  correspondent  has,  with 
his  usual  alacrity,  supplied  us  with  a  few 
antiquarian  reminiscences  of  the  site  of  the 
late  theatre — consecrated  by  the  first  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Garrick  and  Braham. 


THE  OLD  THEATRE,  GOOD¬ 
MAN’S  FIELDS,— GARRICK,  &c. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Good>ian’s  Fields  theatre  (says 
Pennant,)  will  be  remembered  as  the 
stage  where  Garrick  first  shewed  those 
astonishing  powers,  which  for  a  number 
of  years  charmed  the  public.  His  first 
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appearance  was  in  October  10,  1741. 
One  Odel  founded  the  playhouse  in  this 
square  in  1720.  It  was  expensively  re¬ 
built  by  Henry  Gifford  in  1737,  hut  was 
suppressed  by  the  act  for  licensing  of 
places  of  dramatical  entertainment.  It 
was,  however,  supported  by  an  evasion  a 
few  years,  during  which  time  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  entered  himself  of  the  company  ;  he 
drew  an  audience  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
whose  carriages,  strange  to  say,  filled  the 
whole  space  fiom  Temple-bar  to  White¬ 
chapel.” 

“  The  character  he  first  represented 
was  that  of  King  Richard  III.,  in 
which,  (says  his  biographer,)  like  the 
sun  bursting  from  behind  an  obscure 
cloud,  he  displayed,  in  the  very  earliest 
dawn,  a  somewhat  more  than  meridian 
brightness.  In  short,  his  excellence  dazzled 
and  astonished  every  one,  and  the  seeing 
a  young  man,  in  no  more  than  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  and  a  novice  to  the  stage, 
reaching  at  one  single  step  to  that  height 
of  perfection,  which  maturity  of  years 
and  long  practical  experience  had  not 
been  able  to  bestow  on  the  then  capital 
performers  of  the  English  stage,  was  a 
phenomenon  which  could  not  but  become 
the  object  of  universal  speculation,  and 
as  universal  admiration.  The  rumour 
of  this  bright  star,  appearing  in  the 
cast,  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
through  the  town,  and  drew  all  the  thea¬ 
trical  magi  thither  to  pay  their  devotions 
to  the  new-born  son  of  genius,  where  he 
continued  to  act  till  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  when,  having  very  advantageous 
terms  offered  him  for  performing  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  during  part  of  the  summer,  he  went 
over  thither,  where  he  found  the  same 
homage  paid  to  his  merit,  which  he  had 
received  from  his  own  countrymen.” — 
See  Biographia  Dramatica. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Good¬ 
man’s  Fields  was  only  an  extensive  enclo¬ 
sure  ;  and  Stowe  tells  us,  “  that  in  his 
time,  one  Trolop,  and  afterwards  Good¬ 
man ,  were  the  farmers  there  ;  and  that 
the  fields  were  a  farme  belonging  to  the 
nunrie  (of  the  Minories) ;  at  which  farme 
I  myselfe,  (says  he,)  in  my  youth,  have 
fetched  manye  a  halfe  penny  worth  of 
milk,  and  never  had  lesse  than  three  ale 
pints  for  a  halfe  penny  in  the  summer, 
nor  lesse  than  one  ale  quart  for  a  halfe- 
penny  in  the  winter,  alwaies  hot  from 
the  kine,  as  the  same  was  milked  and 
strained.” 

Goodman's  Fields  now  consist  of  seve¬ 
ral  handsome  streets,  the  houses  being 
large  and  convenient,  with  garden  ground 
behind.  Prescot,  Aylif,  Leman,  and 
Mansel  Streets,  are  mostly  inhabited  by 
rich  jews.  The  initials  of  the  four  (just 
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named)  streets,  make  the  word  palm.  In 
he  year  1787?  several  fragments  of  Ro¬ 
man  urns  and  lachrymatories,  &c.  were 
dug  up  in  a  tenter-ground  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  P.  T.  W. 


I&ctrospectttoe  ©leanings- 

THE  QUINTAIN. 

In  the  parish  of  Offham  to  the  west  of 
Town  Mailing  (Corn.  Kent )  stands  a 
Quintain  ;  a  thing  now  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  being  a  machine  used  in  ancient 
times  by  youth,  as  well  to  try  their  own 
activity  with  the  sword  as  their  skill  in 
horsemanship.  It  consists  of  an  upright 
post  about  nine  feet  high,  with  a  cross 
piece,  like  the  vane  of  a  weathercock, 
broad  at  one  end  and  indented  with  many 
holes ;  at  the  other  end  was  suspended 
either  a  wooden  sword  or  a  bag  of  sand. 
This  swings  round  with  great  ease  on 
being  moved  by  a  slight  blow. 

The  Quintain  was  formerly  a  man 
erect  with  a  sword  (of  wood)  in  his  hand, 
and  a  shield  in  the  other,  or  sometimes  a 
bag  or  anything  else  was  substituted  by 
the  less  active  youths  for  a  sword. 

The  pastime  was  for  youth  upon  horse¬ 
back,  with  swords  in  their  hands  or  canes, 
to  run  at  it  as  fast  as  possible  and  hit  the 
Quintain  with  much  force  on  the  shield. 
He  that  by  chance  did  not  hit  it  was 
treated  with  loud  peals  of  derision  from 
the  others ;  but  he  who  did  hit  it  was 
obliged  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
make  the  best  use  of  activity,  lest  the 
Quintain  should  give  him  a  return  blow 
on  his  neck  with  the  sword  he  held  in 
his  hand,  which  immediately  swung  round 
upon  the  Quintain’s  being  touched. 

This  sport  (which  was  first  introduced 
to  the  British  by  the  Romans)  has  been 
practised  recently  by  the  more  refined; 
and  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  last  year 
is  an  “  account”  of  a  party  of  noblemen 
and  ladies  going  out  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  sport. 


LONGEVITY  AND  CORPULENCY. 

The  village  of  Boughton-street,  Canter¬ 
bury,  extends  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  high  road  from  London.  The 
church  contains  a  great  many  curious 
monuments  :  against  the  east  wall  in  the 
north  chancel,  is  a  brick  tomb,  on  which 
is  a  curious  brass  representing  the  de¬ 
ceased  in  jointed  armour,  with  hinges,  a 
very  long  sword,  and  a  ruff  round  his 
neck,  but  no  helmet.  Over  him  are  the 
arms  of  the  family  of  Hawkins ,  and  below 
him  is  the  following  inscription  in  black 
letter ; — 


“  I  nowe  that  lye  witliyn  this  marhle  stone 
Was  called  Thomas  Hawkins  by  my  name; 
My  terme  »>f  lyfe  an  hundred  yeares  and  one  ; 
King  Henrye  the  eigt  I  served,  whycliewon 
me  fame. 

Who  was  to  mee  a  gratious  prince  alwayes, 

And  made  mee  well  to  spend  myne  aged  dayes. 

My  stature  highe,  my  bodye  bigge  and  strong. 

Excellinge  all  that  lived  in  myne  age; 

But  nature  spent,  death  would  not  tariye  longe 
To  fetch  the  pledge  that  lyfe  had  layed  to  gage 
My  fatal  daye,  if  thou  desyre  to  knowe, 

Beholde  the  figures  written  here  belowe. 

15  Martii,  1 587. * 


THE  RIVER  GESTLING 

Not  far  from  Sandwich  in  Kent  is  a 
small  river  called  Gestling ,  remarkable 
in  being  used  for  the  execution  of  felons. 
A  presentment  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  before  the  judges  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  that  the  priors  of  Christ  church 
had  arbitrarily  turned  the  course  of  the 
river,  so  that  the  criminals  could  not  be 
drowned  ;  and  likewise  that  in  another 
case  they  had  diverted  so  much  water 
that  the  stream  was  not  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  dead  bodies  to  the  sea,  so  that 
they  remained  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  W.  II.  H. 
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THEATRICAL  ACQUAINTANCE. 

By  Theodore  Hook. 

[The  author  of  the  following  sketch  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  successful 
writers  of  the  present  day  :  how  far  his 
success  is  complimentary  to  public  taste, 
is  another  question.  We  guess  that  among 
his  admirers  are  such  as  threw  aside  the 
third  volume  of  Tremaine ,  or  returned  it 
to  their  libraries  uncut  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Hook  possesses  more  knowledge  or 
the  vulgarities  of  fashion  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  term)  than  any  living  writer; 
his  pictures  may  be  farcical,  sometimes 
even  to  caricature,  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
in  saying  they  have  much  truth,  occa¬ 
sionally  unwelcome  to  some,  but  inte¬ 
resting  and  not  altogether  valueless  to 
many,  as  Sketches  of  Life  and  Manners. 
We  think  we  can  trace  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  between  Mr.  Hook’s  pen,  and  the 
pencil  of  a  celebrated  illustrator:  there 
are  dashes  of  humour,  in  each  of  their 
productions,  far  above  the  common-place, 
though  not  unfrequently  outre.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  alternate  with  the  lead  of 
philosophy,  &c.,  like  the  small  rveights  of 
clocks,  or  little  u  thrice  servants”  with 
men  of  greater  place.  But  it  is  now  Mr. 
Hook’s  turn  to  speak. 

The  annexed  scene  is  from  his  Third 
Series  of  Sayings  and  Doings.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  character  is  Gervase  Skinner,  a  stup’d 
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Country  booby,  whose  penchant  for  the¬ 
atrical  acquaintance  brings  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  drolleries]  : — 

After  a  suitable  pause,  during  which 
the  Thespians  had  by  turns  ridiculed  and 
joked  upon  every  piece  of  furniture  and 
ornament  in  my  hero’s  drawing-room, 
Skinner  appeared  ;  and  just  as  Mrs.  Fug- 
gleston  had  declared  with  a  sigh  to  young 
Mr.  Kekewich,  that  she  thought  a  boiled 
leg  of  pork  and  peas-pudding  the  most 
delicate  dish  in  Christendom,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to,  and  received  by,  that  lady  with 
one  of  her  most  graceful  courtesies,  and 
a  look — gods !  what  a  look  !  which  nearly 
struck  the  modest  squire  to  the  earth. 

“  Sweet  place,  sir,  you  have  got  here,” 
said  the  lady,  with  reference  to  the  grounds 
which  had  formed  the  subject  for  their 
jests  and  drolleries  five  minutes  before ; 
“  all  in  such  good  taste — so  quiet — so  re¬ 
tired — so ” 

“  Mrs.  Mac  Brisket,  how  do  you  do  ?” 
said  Skinner,  overwhelmed  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  his  new  visitor,  “  you  are  no 
stranger,  ma’am — Mr.  Fugglesfone,  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  see  you  here.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Fugglestone,  bowing,  “you 
do  as  Lady  Macbeth  advises — 

‘  Bear  welcome  in  you  eye,  your  band,  your 
tongue.’  ” 

Mr.  Kekewich  here  presented  his  son  to 
my  hero,  who  gave  him  an  equally  cordial 
greeting  ;  and  immediately  after  proposed 
to  the  ladies,  that  the  servants  should  show 
them  the  rooms  destined  for  their  night’s 
accommodation,  himself  proceeding  to 
point  out  the  apartments  of  the  two  sin¬ 
gle  gentlemen.  ****** 

It  was  Mrs.  Fuggleston’s  principle  to 
honour  the  maker  of  a  feast,  and  to  reve¬ 
rence  the  master  of  a  house.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  she  saw  of  what  stuff  Ger- 
vase  was  made,  and  determined  to  mould 
the  unfortunate  victim  to  her  purposes. 
It  was  not  merely  at  Bagsden  Parva  that 
she  resolved  to  make  him  useful,  she  had 
more  extended  views  than  his  small  villa 
could  command,  and  flew  at  higher  game 
than  chickens,  tongue,  or  roasted  pig.  She 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  London  engagement : 
Skinner  had,  early  in  the  day,  mentioned 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  “  great  city” 
— to  secure  such  a  friend  upon  her  first 
arrival  in  the  metropolis  would  be  most 
important.  His  money  would  procure 
certain  articles  of  finer) ,  which  were  want¬ 
ing  to  her  public  magnificence.  His  pro¬ 
tection  would  be  every  thing  to  a  new 
comer — a  patron  from  the  country  in  her 
train  would  stamp  her  respectability  and 
influence  in  the  provinces ;  and  give 
her  a  weight  which,  in  addition  to  the  tes¬ 
timonials  of  the  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
the  two  medical  referees  of  the  London 


manager,  would  quite  set  her  up.  In  short, 
it  was  pretty  certain  that  whatever  merit 
she  might  possess  as  a  performer,  her  tact 
as  a  manaycr  was  by  no  means  to  be 
despised. 

Skinner  was  quite  enchanted  with  the 
brilliancy  of  his  guests,  although  now  and 
then  a  little  puzzled  at  their  allusions  ; 
their  jokes  were  chiefly  local  or  profes¬ 
sional,  and  very  frequently  my  excellent 
friend  Gervase  was,  to  use  a  modern  phrase 
of  general  acceptation, u  basketted.”  When 
he  heard  Fuggleston,  who  wanted  a  glass 
of  something  strong,  “  after  his  game,” 
bid  him — 

“  Summon  up  bis  dearest  spirits 
he  took  it  literally,  and,  much  against  the 
grain,  ordered  up  some  Curaqoa,  adding, 
that  he,  “  upon  principle,”  drank  nothing 
but  Hodges  or  Burnett,  upon  such  occa¬ 
sions — u  No  sooner  said  than  done,”  cried 
Fuggleston — and  some  of  the  commonest 
British  full-proof  was  forthwith  produced. 
The  gist  of  the  quotation  was  perfectly 
lost  upon  Skinner,  when  Fuggleston,  tak¬ 
ing  the  glass  in  his  hand,  exclaimed — 

“  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin;" 
but  still  he  laughed,  until  he  nearly  cried, 
because  he  saw  the  others  laugh  ;  and  so, 
in  truth,  it  was  a  mighty  merry  party ; 
and  not  long  before  the  ladies  retired, 
Mrs.  Fuggleston’s  feelings  towards  the 
squire  had  been  made  sufficiently  mani¬ 
fest,  by  signs  and  tokens,  which  those 
who  have  mixed  in  such  society,  know  to 
be  given  by  certain  conventional  rubbings 
and  treadings,  performed  under  tables 
against  the  knees,  or  on  the  feet  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  enlightened. 

Fuggleston,  who  was  no  blinder  than 
necessary,  saw  exactly  what  was  going 
on  ;  but  he  had  so  much  reliance  on  his 
wife’s  prudence  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  he  rather  enjoyed  the  fun,  as 
likely  to  be  productive  of  some  benefit 
(whether  merely  theatrical  or  not,  as  yet 
he  could  not  guess),  than  felt  annoyed,  at 
what  a  man  of  proper  feeling  would  have 
set  to  rights  in  an  instant :  however,  he 
was  contented,  and  Mr.  Gervase  Skinner 
perfectly  happy. 

The  ladies  sat  a  prodigious  time  after 
dinner,  nor  would  they  have  departed  till 
much  later,  had  not  Mr.  F.,  as  his  wife 
called  him,  actually  driven  them  off  by  a 
quotation — 

“  The  red  wine  must  first  rise  in  their  fat 
cheeks,  my  lord  ;  then  we  shall  have  them  talk 
us  to  silence,” 

cried  he.  “  That’s  by  no  means  genteel, 
Mr.  F.,”  said  the  heroine.  “  It  is  a  sort 
of  a  hint,”  said  Mrs.  Mac  Brisket,  hastily 
finishing  a  huge  bumper  which  she  had 
just  begun  to  sip  deliberately,  in  order 
that  nothing  might  be  wasted.  “  If  you 
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are  for  a  stroll,”  said  Skinner  unwittingly 
to  the  strollers,  44  you’ll  find  a  pleasant 
walk  in  the  rookery  :  that  is,  if  you  don’t 
dislike  the  noise.”  44  What  noise,  sir  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Fuggleston. 

“  ‘  The  cause,  the  cause,  ray  soul,’ 

as  Othello  says,”  cried  Fuggleston.  44  Ex¬ 
actly  so,  said  Skinner,  44  the  caws — that 
is  what  I  meant.”  44  O  dear,  not  I,” 
said  Mrs.  Fuggleston:  44  I  think  the 
sound  quite  romantic.  It  inspires  a  thou¬ 
sand  indescribable  feelings.  And  what  a 
nice  thing  a  rook  pie  is,  Mr.  Skinner, 
with  a  bit  of  tender  rump-steak  in  the 
bottom  of  it.”  u  Mr.  Skinner  has  heard 
of  chattering  pyes,”  replied  her  husband, 
44  in  dismal  concord  sung,  as  Shakspeare 
says.”  44  Well !”  exclaimed  the  lady, 
44  I  never  heard  any  thing  half  so  rude  as 
that  in  my  life — come,  Mrs.  Mac  B.,  let 
us  beat  our  retreat” — and  then,  turning 
to  our  hero,  she  added,  with  one  of  her 
very  best  .Lydian  languishes,  44  you’ll 
not  be  very  long  after  us,  Mr.  S.” 

Poor  Gervase  !  that  was  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  conquest — he  could  not  speak ; 
he  looked  again  ;  and  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  countenance  was  not  the 
most  expressive  in  the  world,  he  suited 
the  action  to  the  look,  and  pressing  the 
hand  which  he  so  gallantly  held,  felt  a 
reciprocal  squeeze,  which  confirmed  him 
in  the  opinion,  that  he  had  made  a  hit 
(or,  as  Mr.  Fuggleston  would  have  quoted 
it,  44  a  very  palpable  hit,”)  and  that  Mrs. 
Fuggleston,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
was  really  smitten. 

After  the  departure  of  the  fair  one,  poor 
Gervase  could  not  rally  ;  and  though  he 
found  that  the  wine  passed  briskly,  and 
that  his  bell  was  rung  rapidly  under  the  ac¬ 
tive  management  of  his  vice,  he  was  quite 
unfitted  for  the  gay  society  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Kekewich,  according  to 
annual  custom,  sang  a  comic  song,  with 
44  patter”  (as  he  called  it),  between  each 
verse  :  but  the  jibes  and  jests,  which  were 
wont  44  to  keep  the  table  in  a  roar,”  fell 
unheeded  upon  Skinner’s  ear.  Nay,  so 
perfectly  abstracted  was  he,  that  he  did 
not  even  detect  the  capital  imitation  of 
himself, ,  for  which,  as  I  have  before  said, 
Mr.  Kekewich  was  eminently  famous  in 
his  own  circle,  and  which  that  worthy 
personage,  implicitly  relying  upon  the 
impenetrability  of  my  hero,  actually  in¬ 
troduced  at  his  own  table,  for  the  purpose 
of  delighting  his  play-fellows,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  host. 

Pleasures,  however  refined,  must  have 
an  end,  and  tea  and  coffee  being  an-/ 
nounced,  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  where  they  found 
Mrs.  Fuggleston  directing  the  administra¬ 


tion  of  the  former  beverages  with  all  the 
grace  and  elegance  imaginable. 

“  We  have  not  been  long,  Mrs.  Fuggle¬ 
ston,”  said  my  hero.  44  To  us  it  ap¬ 
peared  long,”  replied  the  fair  lady.  44  To 
me  still  longer,”  rejoined  the  squire,  in  a 
whisper.  ****** 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Skinnner,”  said  the  lady, 
when  she  returned  half-breathless  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  endeavouring  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  rid  of  any  needless  allusion  to  the 
past  adventure,  44  Oh,  Mr.  Skinner,  I  have 
a  lecture  to  giveyow.”  u  Then,  ma’am,” 
said  Gervase,  44  depend  upon  it,  it  will 
have  its  effect.”  44  Then  I’ll  tell  you,” 
replied  the  lady,  44  your  housemaid  is  too 
pretty.”  44  Do  you  think  so  ?”  said  Ger¬ 
vase,  who  rather  piqued  himself  upon  the 
good  looks  of  his  establishment.  44  I 
never  like  to  see  pretty  servants,”  said 
Mrs.  Fuggleston,  44  particularly  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  gentleman’s  house.”  44  Nor  any 
where  else,”  said  Kekewich,  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  to  his  son,  who  in  his  heart  hated 
the  Fugglestons,  although  his  conduct 
towards  them  was  sycophancy  double  re¬ 
fined.  ‘4  I  like  being  surrounded  by  good- 
looking  people,”  said  Skinner.  44  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is,  but  a  man  feels,  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  good-looking  himself,  when  every 
thing  around  him  is  handsome.”  44  You 
need  no  such  illusion,  Mr.  Skinner,”  said 
the  lady.  44  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you, 
ma’am,”  said  Fuggleston,  in  a  stage  whis¬ 
per,  44  how  do  you  do  ?”  Skinner  blushed 
crimson.  44  I  know  what  I  should  do,”  said 
the  lady,  44  if  I  were  Mr.  Skinner — I  say 
nothing — but  beauty,  like  every  thing 
else,  may  be  misplaced.”  44  So  may  ad¬ 
vice,  my  love,”  said  Fuggleston. 

*  Advise  yourself,’ 

as  Edmund  has  it.”  44  I  can  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Fuggleston,”  said  Skinner.  44  that 
your  suggestion  shall  be  law,  for  I  am 
sure  you  have  a  reason  for  every  thing  you 
say.”  44  And  a  motive  for  every  thing 
she  does,”  whispered  Kekewich,  senior, 
to  Kekewich,  junior.  44  No  doubt,”  said 
Fuggleston,  44  Mrs.  F. 

‘  Hath  reasons  strong  and  forcible 

but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  my  love,  that 
Mr.  Skinner  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he 
likes  best ;  and  that  it  smatters  something 

of  presumption  to  dictate - ”  44 - - 

Dictate,  my  dear,”  exclaimed  the  lady, 
I  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing ;  I  only 
suggested :  did  I,  Mrs.  Mac  ?” 

This  speech  was  accompanied  by  a  look 
to  her  ciony,  Mrs.  Mac  Brisket,  which 
was  answered  by  a  look  from  that  lady, 
which  at  once  unsettled  Skinner’s  security 
of  mind,  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  their  conduct ;  for  such  is  the 
artfulness  of  a  cunning  under-bred  wo- 
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man,  that  she  can  contrive,  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  likely  to  commit  herself,  to 
agitate  and  disquiet  in  a  moment,  minds 
which,  for  years  before,  have  been  as  calm 
and  as  placid  as  mill-pools.  What  her  ob¬ 
ject  was,  every  body  may  guess ;  how  the 
whole  fabric  of  her  scheming  was  sud¬ 
denly  overturned,  as  yet  remains  to  be 
developed. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  a  round 
game  was  proposed.  Mrs.  Fuggleston 
would  be  Mr.  Skinner’s  banker,  and  they 
joined  their  little  stock  of  fish,  and  she 
peeped  into  Kekewich’s  hand,  and  played 
accordingly,  and  trod  upon  Skinner.’s  toe 
when  he  was  going  to  play  wrong ;  and, 
in  short,  practised  such  manoeuvres,  as 
might  have  subjected  her  and  her  new  fa¬ 
vourite  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  bill 
of  indictment,  had  the  cash,  of  which 
their  joint  efforts  conduced  to  despoil  the 
rest  of  the  company,  amounted  to  any 
sum  of  sufficient  importance  to  render 
such  a  process  advisable.  Indeed,  the 
coupled  facts  that  the  master  of  the  house 
and  his  fair  friend  sat  next  each  other, 
and  scarcely  ever  were  “  loo’d,”  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  party  suffered  in  turn,  did 
not  pass  without  some  sly  observations  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Kekewich,  and  some  more 
home  remarks  from  Mr.  Fuggleston; 
however,  as  he,  who  saw  no  farther  than 
he  chose,  considered  that  the  moiety  of 
the  profits  (probably  the  whole),  of  the 
card  partnership  of  Gervase  and  Amel- 
rosa,  would  find  its  way  into  the  pocket 
of  his  better  half,  he  looked  on  with  com¬ 
placency,  and  contented  himself  by  play¬ 
ing  cautiously,  and  thus  contributing  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  amount  of  plunder. 

After  cards  came  a  good  substantial 
supper,  at  which  the  worthy  guests  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  with  great  activity  ;  and 
after  supper,  came  brandy,  rum,  and  hol- 
lands ;  tumblers,  sugar,  lemons  (on  this 
special  occasion),  nutmegs,  and  all  the  et¬ 
ceteras  of  punch-making  :  the  task  of 
“  brewing”  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Fuggle¬ 
ston,  who  accordingly  prepared  a  copious 
jorum  of  the  smoking  beverage. 

“  Here,”  said  the  wag,  “  here  are  the 

'  White  spirits, 

Red  spirits  and  grey,’ 

and  those  who  don’t  like  my  punch-mak¬ 
ing,  mix  for  themselves. 

‘  Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 

You  that  mingle  may.’  ” 

And  accordingly  the  whole  bevy  was  in 
motion,  all  stirring,  and  filling,  and  mix¬ 
ing  and  drinking ;  until  at  last  the  sweet 
intercourse  of  eyes  between  Gervase  and 
the  actress,  became  too  evident  for  even 
Fuggleston  to  wink  at. 

“  Gome,  Mrs.  F.”  said  her  spouse, 
“  ’tis 


Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,’ 
as  the  carrier  says.” 

“  I  obey,  sir,”  replied  the  lady,  an¬ 
swering,  with  her  eyes,  that  Mr.  Skinner  s 
liberal  potation  had  somewhat  too  rapidly 
forwarded  his  familiarity.  “  Come,  Mrs. 
Mac  B.  ‘To  bed,  to  bed.’  ” 

“  One  moment,  my  dear,”  said  the 
lady,  who  always  had  something  in  her 
glass  to  finish,  when  called  away  in  a 
hurry ;  and  hastily  swallowing  the  rem¬ 
nant,  of  her  “  drink,”  she  prepared  to 
follow  her  leader. 


ilotes  of  a  IStcahcv. 


LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances 
in  parliamentary  history  is  the  committal 
of  Charles  Duncumb,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  an 
opulent  banker,  as  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  charged  with  making  false  in¬ 
dorsements  on  exchequer  bills,  Jan.  25, 
1G97-  On  the  2bth  being  ill,  his  apo¬ 
thecary  and  his  brother  were  permitted 
to  see  him,  when  he  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  was  expelled  the  house.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  for  seizure  of  his  estate,  and 
passed,  after  great  opposition — 138against 
103.  This  bill  being  sent  to  the  Lords, 
they  desired  a  conference  with  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  not  being  satisfied,  though  he 
had  acknowledged  the  fact,  they  dis¬ 
charged  him  from  the  Tower.  On  March 
31st  following,  the  Commons  recommitted 
him  !  We  do  not  find  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  anything 
further  was  done.  “  Duncumb,”  says 
Clarendon,  “  was  a  judicious  man,  but 
very  haughty,  and  apt  to  raise  enemies 
against  himself.” 


EFFEMINACY  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  Romans,  said  Nigrinus  to  Lucian, 
dare  to  speak  truth  once  in  their  lives — 
when  they  make  their  wills  ;  and  what 
use  do  they  make  of  this  liberty  ?  why, 
to  command  some  favourite  robe  to  be 
burnt  with  them,  some  particular  slave 
to  keep  watch  by  the  sepulchre,  some 
particular  garland  to  be  hung  about  the 
urn  !  And  this  is  the  end  of  a  life  spent 
in  being  carried  on  soft  litters  to  luxuri¬ 
ous  baths,  slaves  strutting  before,  and 
crying  to  the  bearers  to  beware  of  the 
puddles,  and  gorging  at  banquets,  and 
being  visited  at  noon-day  by  physicians, 
and  all  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  hip¬ 
podrome,  all  the  noise  about  statutes  to 
charioteers,  and  the  naming  of  horses.* 

*  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  amused 
with  hearing  what  sort  of  names  were  fashionable 
in  the  old  Roman  stud.  Spoil  has  published  an 
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Kissing  their  vest,  their  hand,  their  bosom 
— never,  oh,  never,  thank  heaven  !  their 
lips  ;  these  are  the  gentry  whose  fingers 
are  so  overburthened  with  rings,  whose 
hair  is  so  fantastically  curled  out,  who 
answer  one’s  humblest  salute  by  proxy, 
and  who  are  accustomed,  nevertheless,  to 
see  beggars  become  viceroys,  and  viceroys 
beggars,  as  at  the  shifting  of  a  scene. 


KISSING  HANDS. 

Mungo  Murrey  was  a  confidential 
servant  and  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Charles  I.,  who  often  entrusted  him 
with  private  correspondence,  an  anecdote 
respecting  which  deserves  notice.  In 
February,  1646,  whilst  the  king  was  in 
the  power  of  the  English  commissioners 
at  Newcastle,  Murrey,  having  obtained 
leave  of  absence  on  pretence  of  visiting 
Scotland,  was  admitted  to  his  majesty’s 
presence  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  his 
hand.  The  commissioners,  however,  were 
so  suspicious  and  watchful  that  they 
observed  something  put  in  his  hand  by 
the  king ;  and  having  followed  him, 
when  out  of  the  presence,  they  searched 
him,  and  found  a  letter  in  cipher,  di¬ 
rected  to  Montreuil,  the  French  agent. 
The  letter  was  immediately  sent  up  to 
parliament,  and  Murrey  committed  to 
prison  but  admitted  to  bail,  after  two 
days’  confinement. 


ICE  SLEDGES. 

We  remember,  many  years  ago,  two 
Englishmen  fixing  iron  runners  to  a  Rus-  - 
sian  sledge  ;  with  which,  after  rigging  it  ; 
with  mast  and  sail,  they  started  upon  the  * 
Neva,  and  darted  along  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  Having,  in 
their  progress,  observed  a  wolf  crossing 
on  the  ice,  they  steered  directly  towards 
it ;  and  such  was  the  velocity  of  the 
sledge,  that  it  cut  the  animal  in  two. 
They  had  no  doubt  that,  with  a  double 
quantity  of  canvass,  they  could  have 
nearly  doubled  the  velocity. —  Quarterly 
Review . 


CONVICTS. 

Among  numerous  instances  of  bare-faced 
hyprocrisy  among  convicts  on  board  of 
ship,  Mr.  Cunningham  mentions  that  of 
one  Breadman,  who,  on  arriving  at  Syd¬ 
ney,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
and  unable  to  sit  up  without  fainting. 
This  expiring  wretch,  who  grasped  his 

inscription  which  gives,  among  others,  Daedalus, 
Ajax,  Romulus,  Roman,  Gsetulian,  Victor,  Mem- 
non,  Wolf,  Pard,  Pegasus,  Argo,  iEther,  Arrow, 
Dolt,  Dart,  Sparrow,  Spider,  andFJea;  of  which 
the  majority  were  Africans. 


bible  to  the  last,  mustered  strength  enough, 
while  the  hospital-man  was  drawing  on 
his  trousers,  to  stretch  out  his  pale  trem¬ 
bling  hand  towards  the  other’s  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  actually  to  pick  it  of  a  comb 
and  penknife  next  morning  he  was  a 
corpse.  “  Vet,”  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 
44  during  his  whole  illness,  this  man 
would  regularly  request  some  of  the  sober- 
minded  rogues  to  read  the  scriptures  to 
him,  and  pray  by  his  bed-side  ! 

The  women  are  described  as  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  men  ; 
but  those  composing  the  cargo  which  our 
author  once  superintended,  were  pretty 
well  kept  under  by  44  an  old  sybil  of  se¬ 
venty,”  a  44  most  trust-worthy  creature,” 
who  had  been,  during  forty  years  of  her 
life,  in  all  the  houses  of  correction,  pri¬ 
sons,  and  penitentiaries  of  the  metropolis. 
Some  of  Mrs.  Fry’s  reformed  damsels 
from  Newgate,  very  soon  after  getting  on 
board,  set  about  papering  their  hair  with 
the  religious  tracts  that  this  good  lady 
had  supplied  them  with  for  their  edifica¬ 
tion. — Cunningham's  New  South  Wales. 


The  subscription  for  a  monument  to 
Mr.  Canning  amounts  to  nearly  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

The  44  Society  for  superseding  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  climbing-boys  in  cleansing  chim¬ 
neys,”  has  recently  printed  a  pamphlet  of 
Observations  on  the  Cruelty  of  employ¬ 
ing  Climbing  Boys,”  with  Extracts  from 
the  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and  sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  such 
exhibitions  as  are  therein  described  would 
be  disgraceful  to  uncivilized  tribes — they 
are  indeed  frightful  pictures  of  cruelty  and 
petty  tyranny — such  as  will  make  the 
student  of  humanity  sicken  with  disgust. 
It  is  truly  lamentable  that  a  society,  with 
the  Sovereign  at  its  head,  should  be 
requisite  to  keep  a  check  on  this  system 
of  oppiession — and  this,  too,  in  one  of 
the  most  refined  nations  of  the  world. 

The  pamphlet  contains  representations 
and  descriptions  of  machines  for  sweeping 
chimneys,  by  which  it  appears  they  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  chimneys  of  any  construction. 
The  society  has  established  a  person  as  a 
sweeper  of  chimneys  by  mechanical  means 
only  ;  who,  in  the  year  1827,  swept  823 
flues,  without  meeting  with  more  than 
thirteen  cases  in  which  he  did  not  succeed. 


AMBROSIAN  LIBRARY,  AT  MILAN. 

This  establishment  was  instituted  by 
Frederick  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  St. 
Charles.  It  contains  15,000  MSS.,  among 
which  is  a  Virgil,  with  extensive  notes 
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by  Petrarch,  written  in  the  margin,  with 
his  own  hand.  The  most  curious  MS., 
however,  is  a  copy  of  Josephus’s  antiqui¬ 
ties,  inscribed  on  leaves  of  the  Papyrus 
of  Egypt,  and  supposed  to  be  1,100  y  ears 
old.  Here  also  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
librarian,  a  copy  of  the  late  edition  of  the 
Iliad,  by  the  Abate  Mai  ;  eight  only  of 
which  are  published  ; — three  out  of  the 
number  are  in  England,  and  Lord  Spen¬ 
cer,  who  purchased  one,  gave  4,000/.  for 
it. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 


MEN  AND  CANDLES. 

“  An  able  chemist  and  physician  declares  his 
conviction,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trans¬ 
mute  dead  bodies  into  candles.”—  Times,  Jan. 

1.  1828. 

Now  this  idea,  which  the  philosopher 
cannot  sufficiently  admire,  has  already 
been  practically  illustrated.  Voltaire  tells 
us,  that,  during  the  Irish  rebellion,  the 
bodies  of  the  English  slain  were  most 
economically  worked  up  into  candles.  A 
good  wife  complaining  at  the  huckster’s 
that  the  candies  were  not  so  good  as  they 
were  wont  to  be, — “  That  arises,”  replied 
the  tradesman,  u  from  the  scarcity  of  tal¬ 
low  ;  we  can  get  but  few  dead  English¬ 
men  !”  We  cannot  but  regret  that  this 
important  chemical  truth  was  not  enforced 
on  the  attention  of  the  late  Emigration 
Committee.  The  idea  of  transporting 
ten  thousand  human  beings  from  their 
native  land  is  shocking  to  every  benevo¬ 
lent  breast ;  but  what  a  grand  work  of 
political  economy  to  transmute  this  super- 
flux  of  humanity  into  candles  ! 

There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  idea,  to¬ 
gether  with  evident  profit.  With  this 
truth  in  view,  and  with  a  redundant  Irish 
population,  we  may  snap  our  fingers  for 
the  future  at  any  chance  of  war  with 
Russia.  We  will  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  bring  into  figures  the  number  of 
candles  which  every  Irish  family — allow¬ 
ing  one  able-bodied  man,  one  woman, 
and  nine  children  to  each — would  pro¬ 
duce  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  produce  would 
be  immense.  To  be  sure,  from  the  na¬ 
tural  irritability  of  the  people,  we  do  not 
believe  an  Irishman  would  burn  as  well 
as  a  Hollander:  there  would  doubtless 
be  an  occasional  spluttering  from  the 
taper.  But,  after  gravely  considering  the 
matter,  we  do  not  see  why  England,  (it 
being  ordered  to  such  effect  by  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  an  act  of  parliament,)  having 
on  her  hands  a  heavy  Irish  population, 
might  not  become  a  great  exporting  coun¬ 
try.  Nothing  remains  for  the  government 


but  to  advertise  for  contractors,  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  journeymen  tallow- 
chandlers,  with  a  sufficiency  of  pipe- 
staving,  to  be  shipped  immediately  for 
Ireland  ;  when,  a  due  portion  of  the 
people  being  melted  aud  hooped  in  the 
allotted  casks,  ships  may  be  ordered  to 
take  in  the  produce  at  the  several  sea¬ 
ports,  and  the  work  is  finished  ! 

In  considering  this  question,  one  knows 
not  which  sufficiently  to  admire — it3  in¬ 
genuity.,  or  its  evident  humanity.  But 
we  would  now  speak  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  question  ;  or,  rather,  of  those  incidents 
which,  in  the  adoption  of  the  melting 
system  in  England,  must  give  rise  to  phi¬ 
losophical  disquisition.  The  dust  of 
Alexander  in  a  bung-hole  is  a  startling 
mockery  of  human  greatness  ;  and  yet 
we  know  not  if  a  more  painful  sense  of 
debasement,  mingled  with  a  touch  of  the 
ludicrous,  would  not  be  in  the  thought 
of  the  tallow  of  an  Alexander — formed 
into  the  solitary  rushlight  of  the  wretched 
poor — depending  from  a  nail  in  the  empty 
cupboard.  Cowper  speaks  of  a  candle  in 
a  strain  which  associates  the  taper  with 
the  most  chilling  and  miserable  attributes 
of  want ;  it  is  in  The  Winter  Evening — 

“  The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end. 

Just  when  the  day  declined.” 

What  a  situation — what  a  change  for  one 
of  the  mighty  !  It  would  be  odd,  too,  to 
recognise,  in  the  tapers  of  a  ball-room, 
the  remains  of  departed  beauty.  Con¬ 
trasting  the  flame  tnat  shone  from  them 
with  a  recollection  of  their  living  bright¬ 
ness,  we  might  exclaim  with  Gray, — 

“  E’en  in  their  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.” 

The  melting  system,  indeed,  once  be¬ 
come  general,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  philosophical  observations  that  must 
arise  from  it — to  the  ludicrous  and  touch¬ 
ing  contrarieties  to  which  it  must  give 
place.  Thus  some  future  strolling  actor 
might  murder  Otway  and  Shakspeare, 
before  Kean,  Young,  and  Kemble  dwin¬ 
dled  into  the  three  tallow  foot-lights  ! 
The  gentlemen  at  Crockford’s  might  see 
to  ruin  new  dupes  by  the  last  remains  of 
former  victims.  A  dead  husband,  placed 
in  the  bed-room,  might  gutter  away  in  the 
candlestick  on  the  nuptial-night  of  his 
too-forgetful  spouse.  How  many  of  our 
saints  would  be  compelled  to  flare  at  mas¬ 
querades  and  the  opera  !  Parson  Irving, 
made  into  long  sixes,  might  serve  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  dressing-room  of  some  future 
Grimaldi ;  whilst  Messrs.  Egerton  and 
Claremont,  of  Covent-Garden,  might  cast 
a  light  upon  the  Hebrew  volume  at  the 
Jews’  Synagogue.  It  would  be  a  hard 
fate  for  the  remains  of  a  vegetable-dieted 
person  to  be  used  in  any  of  our  meat 
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markets :  it  would  be  no  less  hard  for  an 
author  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  trunk- 
maker — to  afford  a  light  for  the  pasting 
of  well-iemembered,  unsold  sheets.  It 
would  be  grievous  for  a  president  of  a 
Royal  Society  to  be  crammed  into  a  bottle, 
and  placed  in  a  back  garret,  to  twinkle 
the  hours  away,  until  the  tenant — some 
sans-culotte  bricklayer’s  labourer — stag¬ 
gered  home,  and  puffed  the  ex-president 
out.  We  wonder  how  a  tailor  would 
burn  in  the  room  of  a  creditor  ;  or  how  a 
timid  lady  would  deport  herself  with  pis¬ 
tols  over  the  mantel-piece — or  left  alone 
with  a  party  of  carousing  fox-hunters ! 
Gentlemen  of  economical  dispositions 
would  certainly  be  most  desirable — they 
would  make  the  most  of  themselves.  Law¬ 
yers,  for  instance,  it  would,  we  imagine, 
be  very  hard  to  put  out ;  tax-gatherers 
would  last  for  ever ;  sinecurists  would  be 
most  unprofitable  burning.  Not  so  with 
some  long-winded  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment — the  regular  five-column  men  would 
be  invaluable.  Watchmen  must  sell  at 
a  reduced  rate  ;  they  would  give  a  dull, 
sleepy  light — moreover,  have  a  continual 
tendency  to  gather  what  housewives  call 
thieves ,  about  them.  We  wonder  how 
Mr.  Cobbett  would  burn  !  —  certainly, 
with  great  economy  ;  it  would,  however, 
we  should  think,  be  necessary  to  put  him 
into  a  perforated  lantern.  Physicians  and 
doctors  would  make  but  tolerable  candles 
—they  would  always  appear  with  44  wind¬ 
ing-sheets”  in  them.  How  it  would  irk 
the  heart  of  a  country  gentleman — of  a 
fine,  unbending  game-preserver — one  who 
had  imprisoned  his  fifty  poachers  a  season 
— to  be  reduced  into  a  44  six,”  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  witness  an  illicit  /east  of  hares 
from  his  own  manor !  We  should  r.ot 
like  to  see  a  Jew  rabbi  upon  the  counter 
of  a  Christian  pork-merchant ;  neither 
should  we  like  to  see  a  modern  Brummell 
light  his  cigar  at  a  I)r.  Franklin. 

Impartially  weighing  the  good  with  the 
evil  of  the  melting  system,  we  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  good  must  preponderate. 
It  would,  to  be  sure,  throw  the  under¬ 
takers  out  of  employment ;  but  then  it 
would  add  considerably  to  the  body  of 
the  tallow-chandlers.  The  mutes  might 
tear  their  hat-bands  into  garters,  tuck  up 
their  coat-sleeves,  and  turn  to  their  new 
trade.  Besides,  what  tracts  of  church¬ 
yard  ground  might  be  brought  into  pro¬ 
fitable  cultivation  !  We  have  not  yet 
calculated  how  many  quarters  of  wheat 
might  be  raised  on  land  at  present  cum¬ 
bered  with  tomb-stones.  If  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  departed  would  fain 
preserve  some  relict  of  the  dead,  they 
might  empty  the  snuffers  into  rings  and 
lockets  :  there  would  be  an  attractive  and 


poetic  sensibility  in  this.  The  custom 
would  also  present  a  continual  moral — a 
memento  rnori  would  ever,  at  least  at 
candlelight,  be  with  us.  One  might 
speculate  whether  it  was  a  second  or  third 
cousin  on  the  table,  and  moralize  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  small  villages,  which  would 
doubtless  burn  their  own  population,  the 
genealogy  of  every  candle  might  be  accu¬ 
rately  retained,  and  the  taper  spoken  of 
with  becoming  respect.  Thus,  when  a 
light  was  required,  the  servant  might  be 
directed  to  44  set  up  another  Mr.  Jones,” 
or  44  put  one  of  Mr.  Tomkins  cn  the 
table  !”  And  can  it  be  thought  that  these 
worthy  personages,  whilst  they  diffused 
light,  would  not  also  give  birth  to  those 
serious  reflections  so  fervently  advocated 
by  all  holy  men  ?  Certainly  they  must. 
On  the  general  adoption  of  the  system, 
that  famous  line, 

"  Out,  brief  candle  !”* 

will  have  a  pointed  warning,  especially  if 
addressed  to  a  short,  bulky  liver. 

We  trust  the  public  will  think  well  of 
this  proposition — that  they  will  bring  to 
its  consideration  a  liberal  and  philosophic 
mind.  After  all  we  think  a  candlestick, 
whether  of  brass  or  silver,  is  a  more  de¬ 
cent  temporary  abode  than  five  feet  of 
wet  earth.  To  be  sure,  some  alteration 
must  be  made  in  the  Burial  Service  ;  but 
we  have  bishops  all  sufficient  for  the  task. 
For  ourselves,  we  enter  most  heartily  into 
the  measure.  We  contemplate  with  sin¬ 
gular  complacency  the  possibility  of  our 
mortal  remnant  giving  light  to  a  knot  of 
good  fellows  ;  to  have  the  air  about  us 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  wit  and 
humour  escaping  from  the  talkers  ;  to 
bend  our  flame  as  it  were  into  a  courteous 
recognition  towards  a  late  companion,  who 
should  solicit  us  with  his  Havannah ;  or, 
still  better,  to  witness  the  studious  hours 
of  a  friend,  whose  hand  has  scarcely 
ceased  throbbing  from  our  last  grasp  ;  to 
be  promoted  to  his  table,  to  burn  over 
the  volume — perhaps  a  legacy  from  our¬ 
selves;  to  witness  his  thoughtful  eyes 
bent  steadfastly  upon  the  page,  conning 
more  than  once  some  passage  marked  by 
the  thumb-nail  or  the  pencil  of  the  dead. 
Surely,  this  is  to  cheat  the  worms  for 
something  !  Is  the  reader  yet  converted 
to  the  44  new  light  ?”  If  not,  we  leave 
him  to  the  melancholy  brightness  of  the 
lackered  coffin,  plate,  and,  as  the  deep- 
thoughted  44  Elia”  has  it,  to  the  44  angel” 
and  u  well-wrought  cramp-irons.”  We 
think  Falstaff  would  have  been  of  our 
faith.  How  the  old  knight  would  have 
blazed  over  44  a  sack  posset !”  But  he 

*  In  a  literal  translation  of  Macbeth  into 
French,  the  line  is  thus  happily  rendered: — 
“  Sortez,  courtc  chandelle  l” 
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had  too  much  fat  in  him  to  be  made  into 
any  one  candle.  Like  Romeo ,  he  should 
have  been  u  cut  into  little  stars,”  and 
used  as  flambeaux  “  between  tavern  and 
tavern.” — Monthly  Magazine. 


“DO  NOT  FORGET  ME,  LOVE!’' 

“  Do  not  forget  tnee,”  love  ? 

No — by  yon  Heaven  above, 

Life's  sun  must  set — 

Whether  prosperity 
Come,  or  adversity — 

Ere  what  thou’st  been  to  me 
1  can  forget. 

Man  may  indeed  forego 
Love,  with  its  weal  and  woe; 

But  the  strong  net, 

Once  spread  o  er  woman’s  heart. 

Ne’er  may  again  depart — 

(Nature  obeys  not  Art) — 

Cau  she  forget? 

Dost  thou  remember, when, 

Down  in  yon  hazel  glen. 

First,  love,  we  met? 

Sweet  as  athwart  tire  lea 
Murmur’d  the  summer  sea, 

What  was  thy  vow  to  me — 

Dost  thou  forget  ? 

What,  tboush  no  priest  below 
Sanctioned  the  solemn  vow, 

Did  we  not  set, 

Stampt  on  each  word  of  bliss, 

Love’s  own  best  seal -a  kiss  ? 

And  was  it  but  for  this — 

Thus  to  forget  ? 

There  was  indeed  an  hour, 

When,  spurning  passion’s  power. 

Bright  eyes  were  wet  ; 

Childhood,  in  calm  repose. 

Wept  o’er  its  withered  rose  : 

Who  such  pure  tears  as  those 
E’er  can  forget? 

Love,  with  its  hopes  and  fears. 

Sprang  up— why  still  with  tears 
Are  those  eyes  wet  ? 

Love,  once  so  pure,  sublime — 

Love  lias  become  a  crime  ; 

Yet  spare  youth’s  errois,  Time 
Spare,  and  forget ! 

And  thou,  whose  fatal  smile 
Playeu  but  round  lips  of  guile, 

Leave  me  not  jet : 

Did  I  not,  young  and  free, 

Sailing  Love’s  summer  sea, 

Hope,  home,  friends— all  for  thee 
Strive  to  forget  ? 

What,  though  we  ne’er  agaiu 
Meet  on  life’s  stormy  main 
As  we  have  met ; 

Still,  ’mid  the  noon  of  fame, 

Bright  when  burns  Love’s  pure  flame, 
Henry,  one  little  name 

Do  not  forget!  Ibid . 


firtana  of  Jjcttnce. 

Properties  of  Charcoal 

Among  the  properties  of  charcoal  may 
be  mentioned  its  power  of  destroying 
smell,  taste,  and  colour  ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  its  possessing  the  first  quality,  if  it  be 
but  rubbed  over  putrid  meat,  the  bad 
smell  will  be  destroyed.  If  a  piece  of 
charcoal  be  thrown  into  putrid  water,  the 
putrid  flavour  is  destroyed,  and  the  water 


is  rendered  comparatively  fresh.  The 
sailors  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  when 
the  water  at  sea  is  bad,  are  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  pieces  of  burnt  biscuit  into  it 
to  rectify  it.  Again,  colour  is  materially 
influenced  by  charcoal,  and,  in  numbers 
of  instances,  in  a  very  singular  way.  There 
are  numerous  applications  of  this  pro¬ 
perty  of  charcoal  to  useful  purposes  in  the 
arts  ;  if  you  take  a  dirty  black  syrup, 
such  as  molasses,  and  filter  it  through 
burnt  charcoal,  the  colour  will  be  removed. 
There  are  some  properties  in  charcoal 
which  appear  to  be  mechanical  rather  than 
any  thing  else  ;  but,  for  the  purpose  just 
mentioned,  the  charcoal  of  animal  matter 
appears  to  be  the  best.  You  may  learn 
the  influence  of  charcoal  in  destroying  co¬ 
lour,  by  filtering  a  bottle  of  port  wine 
through  it ;  it,  will  lose  a  great  portion  of 
its  colour  in  the  first  filtration,  and  become 
tawney  ;  and  after  repeating  the  process 
two  or  three  times,  you  may  destroy  its 
colour  altogether.  It  is  a  very  hygrome- 
tric  substance,  and  therefore  absorbs  air 
and  moisture  in  considerable  quantity  ; 
it  therefore  increases  in  weight,  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  air  after  burning. — Braude's  Lec¬ 
tures. — Lancet. 

Composition  for  Washing  in  Sea  Water. 

Take  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
the  alkalis,  soda,  or  potash,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  any  earthy  base,  (China- 
clay  or  porcelain  earth  is  best.)  These 
materials  being  mixed  together  are  to  be 
ground  in  a  mill  in  the  same  way  as 
white  lead  is  ground,  and  this  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  thick  paste,  one  pound  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  soften  four  gallons  of  sea 
water. — Newton's  Journal. 

New  Holland. 

A  very  small  portion  of  New  Holland 
is  as  yet  at  all  known.  The  Dutch  and 
French  have  visited  certain  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  Dampier,  Cook,  Flinders,  aid 
King  have  more  minutely  examined  the 
rest,  so  that  we  have  most  of  the  bays 
and  prominent  headlands  laid  down  with 
sufficient  accuracy ;  but  beyond  this,  with 
the  exception  of  Sydney  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  not  a  mile  of  the  interior  is  known 
Discoveries,  it  is  true,  are  slowly  and 
gradually  making,  particularly  to  the 
northward  on  the  eastern  coast,  where 
some  harbours  of  no  mean  dimensions, 
and  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
recently  been  found,  where  none  had  been 
supposed  to  exist,  the  overlapping  of 
headlands  having  concealed  them  from 
the  coasting  navigator.  Many  great  ri¬ 
vers,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  yet  be  found 
to  exist  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
coasts — were  it  otherwise,  this  immense 
continent  *’ould  present  a  physical  con- 
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stitution  in  its  geographical  phenomena, 
at  variance  with  what  occurs  in  all  other 
countries — Quarterly  Review . 

Bleaching  Liquid . 

When  water  is  added  to  the  chloride  of 
lime,  it  effects  its  partial  decomposition  ; 
one  half  of  the  chlorine  leaves  the  lime, 
and  dissolves  in  the  water  ;  and  this  is 
the  bleaching  liquid  of  the  shops,  which 
is  sold  at  a  high  rate,  although  it  cannot 
cost  more  than  a  farthing  a  gallon.  Some¬ 
times  this  fluid  is  applied  immediately  to 
the  substance  to  be  bleached,  but  some¬ 
times  a  weak  acid  is  added  to  destroy  the 
slight  affinity  of  the  chlorine  for  the  lime, 
and  you  will  see  by  this  addition,  how 
much  the  bleaching  power  of  the  fluid  is 
increased.  The  manufactory  of  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  north  of  England,  by  passing  chlo¬ 
rine  into  leaden  chambers  containing  hy¬ 
drate  of  lime  in  fine  powder. — Brande. 

Lime 

Lime-stone  is  a  substance  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  arts  ;  it  gives  us  quick¬ 
lime  when  burnt,  and  the  base  of  many 
cements,  forming  a  mortar  when  mixed 
with  sand,  which  has  the  property  of  gra¬ 
dually  concreting  until  it  becomes  as  hard 
as  stone.  It  is  also  of  great  use  in  agri¬ 
culture,  to  say  nothing  of  its  ornamental 
applications,  which  are  very  numerous. 
The  fact  is,  that  lime  is  one  of  the  most 
important  manures  which  we  possess ; 
quick-lime  has  the  power  of  acting  on 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  so  as  to 
render  them  soluble  in  water  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  way  that  the  different  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  are  rendered  fit  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants,  the  lime  itself 
becoming  inert,  and  forming  a  valuable 
part  of  the  soil.  The  lime,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  soil,  or  mixed 
with  the  other  manure,  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  alter  it  comes  from  the  kiln ;  and 
hence  the  great  impropriety  of  leaving 
heaps  of  it  about  fields,  as  you  often  see 
done,  by  which  it  loses  its  activity  and 
usefulness. — Ibid. 

Indelible  Writing  Ink. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  indigo 
and  madder  in  boiling  water,  and  in  such 
pioportions  as  to  give  a  purple  tint ;  add 
to  it  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to 
the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  paper 
to  be  used.  This  makes  an  ink  which 
flows  pretty  freely  from  the  pen  ; — and 
when  writing  which  has  been  executed 
with  it  is  exposed  to  a  considerable  but 
gradual  heat  from  the  fire,  it  becomes 
completely  black,  the  letters  being  burnt 


in  and  charred  by  the  action  of  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  If  the  acid  has  not  been 
used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  paper  and  reduce  it  to  the 
state  of  tinder,  the  colour  may  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  oxy  muriatic  and  oxalic 
acids  and  their  compounds,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty.  When  the  full 
proportion  of  acid  has  been  employed,  a 
little  crumpling  and  rubbing  of  the  pa¬ 
per  reduces  the  carbonaceo  s  matter  of 
the  letters  to  powder  ;  but  by  putting  a 
black  ground  behind  them  they  may  be 
preserved,  and  thus  a  species  of  indelible 
writing-ink  is  procured,  (for  the  lettters 
are  in  a  manner  shaped  out  of  the  paper) 
which  might  be  useful  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  ;  perhaps  for  the  signatures  of 
bank  notes. — Brande' s  Journal. 

Soils. 

In  affording  warmth  to  plants,  the 
earth  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  power  of  accumulating  and  retaining 
it  varies  as  much  in  soils  as  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  their  constituents.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  found  ihat  a  rich  black  mould,  con¬ 
taining  one-fourth  of  vegetable  matter, 
had  its  temperature  increased  in  an  hour 
from  05°  to  88°  by  exposure  to  the  sun¬ 
shine,  whilst  a  chalk  soil  was  heated  only 
to  69°  under  similar  cirumstances :  but 
the  first,  when  removed  into  the  shade, 
cooled  in  half  an  hour  15°,  whereas  the 
latter  lost  only  4°.  This  explains  why 
the  crops  on  light-coloured,  tenacious 
soils  are,  in  general,  so  much  more  back¬ 
ward  in  spring,  but  are  retained  longer  in 
verdure  during  autumn,  than  those  on 
black,  light  soils ;  the  latter  attain  a  ge¬ 
nial  warmth  the  more  readily,  but  part 
with  it  with  equal  speed.  An  experiment 
which  I  have  often  repeated  upon  light  as 
well  as  tenacious  soils  with  like  success, 
demonstrates  how  greatly  the  colour  of  a 
soil  influences  the  accumulation  of  heat. 
Coal-ashes  were  sprinkled  over  half  the 
surfaces  of  beds  sown  with  peas,  beans, 
&c.,  and  on  these  the  plants  invariably 
appeared  above  ground  two  or  three  days 
earlier,  obviously  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creased  warmth ;  it  being  a  well-known 
fact,  that  dark-coloured  bodies  absorb 
caloric  more  readily,  and  in  larger  pro¬ 
portions,  than  those  of  a  lighter  hue.— . 
Loudon's  Magazine. 


Tacitus  relates  the  fall  of  a  Roman 
Theatre,  by  which  not  less  than  50,000 
persons  were  killed  or  maimed.  The 
Grandees  of  Rome,  on  this  occasion, 
threw  open  their  doors,  ordered  medicines 
to  be  distributed,  and  the  physicians  at¬ 
tended  with  assiduity  in  every  quarter. 
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^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS . 

PRINCE  E - Y. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  standing  six  feet  four 
inches,  with  a  countenance  indicative  of 
determination,  if  not  of  ferocity.  A  cir¬ 
cular  mark,  in  which  the  blue  colour  had 
begun  to  yield  to  the  yellow,  round  his 
left  eye,  testified  that  he  had  not  long 
before  been  engaged  in  personal  rencontre ; 
while  the  pustulary  excrescences  that  dis¬ 
figured  his  aquiline  nose,  showed  that  he 
was  not  less  accustomed  to  the  combats 
of  Bacchus  than  those  of  Mars.  He  wore 
a  fur  tiara,  of  enormous  dimensions  and 
a  conical  figure.  A  pewter  plate,  in¬ 
dented  with  the  royal  arms  of  England — 
gules  sable,  on  a  lion  passant,  guarded 
by  an  unicorn  wavy,  on  a  fess  double  of 
or  argent,  with  a  crest  sinople  of  the  third 
quarter  proper,  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  several  victories,  won  or  claimed 
by  the  household  troops  of  England, 
proved  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  A  red  doublet,  with  a  blue  cuff, 
cape,  and  lappelles,  was  buttoned  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons,  reaching  from 
his  waist  to  his  chin,  where  they  were 
met  by  a  olack  leather  stock,  garnished 
and  fastened  by  a  brass  clasp,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  Dieu  et  mon  Droit ,  the 
well  known  war-cry  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion.  White  kerseymere  trousers,  but¬ 
toned  at  the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  D.  D. 
boots — as  they  were  called  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  having  been  invented 
by  a  Duke  of  Darlington — completed  his 
dress.  His  arms  were  a  ponderous  cut- 
and-thrust  sword,  with  a  handle  imitating 
a  lion’s  head,  sheathed  in  an  iron  scab¬ 
bard,  that  clanked  as  he  moved  along. 
Over  his  shoulder  was  slung  a  carbine,  or 
short  gun,  which  military  law  required 
to  be  always  primed,  loaded,  and  cocked. 
A  pair  of  horse-pistols  were  stuck  in  his 
leathern  belt,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a 
large  spontoon,  or  pike.  Such  was  the 
dress  of  the  Hanoverian  Horse  Guards  01 
England  at  that  period ;  and  such,  even 
in  secondary  occasions,  their  formidable 
annour  ;  for  the  absence  of  the  hauberk, 
(or  morion)  and  of  the  ponderous  target 
of  bull’s-hide  and  ormolu,  showed  that 
the  gigantic  Hussar  was  not  at  present 
upon  actual  duty. —  Whitehall. 


QUACKS. 

Formerly  the  mountebank  doctor  was 
as  constant  a  visitor  at  every  market-place 


as  tht  pedlar  with  his  pack.  Almost  all 
old  customs,  however,  have  ceased  in  our 
time,  and  these  itinerants  are  now  rarely 
seen.  The  travelling  doctor,  with  his 
zany ,  I  believe,  is  now  no  where  to  be 
seen  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  mounte¬ 
bank  himself  is  become  almost  an  obso¬ 
lete  character.  Dr.  Bossy  was  certainly 
the  last  who  exhibited  in  the  British  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  his  public  services  ceased 
about  forty  years  ago.  Every  Thursday, 
his  stage  was  erected  opposite  the  north¬ 
west  colonnade,  Covent  Garden.  The 
platform  was  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  covered,  open  in  front,  and 
was  ascended  by  a  broad  step-ladder.  On 
one  side  was  a  table,  with  medicine  chest, 
and  surgical  apparatus,  displayed  on  a 
table,  with  drawers.  In  the  centre  of  the 
stage  was  an  arm  chair,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  seated ;  and  before  the  doctor 
commenced  his  operations,  he  advanced, 
taking  off  his  gold-laced  cocked  hat,  and, 
bowing  right  and  left,  began  addressing 
the  populace  which  crowded  before  his 
booth.  The  following  dialogue,  ad  lite¬ 
ratim,  will  afford  the  reader  a  charac¬ 
teristic  specimen  of  one  of  the  customs  of 
the  last  age.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  doctor  was  a  humourist.  An  aged 
woman  was  helped  up  the  ladder,  and 
seated  in  the  chair  ;  she  had  been  deaf, 
nearly  blind,  and  was  lame  to  boot ;  in¬ 
deed,  she  might  be  said  to  have  been  vi¬ 
sited  with  Mrs.  Thrale’s  three  warnings, 
and  death  would  have  walked  in  at  her 
door,  only  that  Dr.  Bossy  blocked  up  the 
passage.  The  doctor  asked  questions 
with  an  audible  voice,  and  the  patient  re¬ 
sponded — he  usually  repeating  the  re¬ 
sponse,  in  his  Anglo-German  dialect. — 
Doctor.  Dis  poora  voman  vot  is — how 
old  vosh  you  ?  Old  Woman .  I  be  al¬ 
most  eighty,  sir  ;  seventy-nine  last  Lady- 
day,  old  style. — Doctor.  Ah,  tat  is  an 
incurable  disease.  Old  Woman.  Odear 
O  dear  1  say  not  so — incurable  !  Why 
you  have  restored  my  sight — I  can  hear 
again — and  I  can  walk  without  my 
crutches. — Doctor  (smiling.)  No,  no, 
good  vomans — old  age  is  vot  is  incurable  ; 
but,  by  the  plessing  of  Gote,  I  viil  cure 
you  of  vot  is  elshe.  Dis  poora  voman 
vos  lame,  and  deaf,  and  almost  blind. 
How  many  hosipetals  have  you  been  in  ? 
Old  Wbman.  Three,  sir;  S' t.  Thomas’s, 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  St.  George’s. — 
Doctor.  Vot,  and  you  found  no  reliefs  ? 
vot  none — not  at  alls  ?  Old  Woman.  No, 

none  at  all,  sir _ Doctor.  And  how  many 

medical  professioners  have  attended  you  ? 
Old  Woman.  Some  twenty  or  thiity, 
sir.  Doctor.  O  mine  Gote  !  Three  sick 
hosipetals,  and  dirty  (thirty)  doctors !  I 
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should  vonder  vot  if  you  have  not  enough 
to  kill  you  twenty  time.  Dis  poora 
vomans  has  become  mine  patient.  Doc¬ 
tor  Bossy  gain  all  patients  bronounced  in- 
gurables ;  pote  mid  de  plessing  of  Bro- 
vidence,  I  shall  make  short  work  of  it, 
and  set  you  upon  your  legs  again. 
Coode  beoples,  dis  poora  vomans  vas  teaf 
as  a  toor  nails  (holding  up  his  watch  to 
her  ear,  and  striking  the  repeater,)  Gan 
you  hear  dat  pell  ?  Old  Woman.  Yes, 
sir. — Doctor.  O  den  be  thankful  to 
Gote.  Gan  you  valk  round  this  chair  ? 
(offering  his  arm.)  Old  Woman.  Yes, 
sir. — Doctor.  Sit  you  town  again,  good 
vomans.  Gan  you  see  ?  Old  Woman. 
Pretty  so-so,  doctor.  Doctor  Vot  gan 
you  see,  good  vomans  ?  Old  Woman.  I 
can  see  the  baker  there  (pointing  to  a  mut¬ 
ton-pie-man,  with  the  pie-board  on  his 
head.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  him.) 
Doctor.  And  what  else  gan  you  see, 
good  vomans  ?  Old  W oman.  The  poll- 
parrot  there,  (pointing  to  Richardson’s 
hotel.)  44  Lying  old  — ,”  screamed  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  poll-parrot.  All  the  crowd 
shouted  with  laughter.  Dr.  Bossy  waited 
until  the  laugh  had  subsided,  and  looking 
across  the  way,  significantly  shook  his 
head  at  the  parrot,  and  gravely  exclaimed, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  44  ’Tis  no 
lie,  you  silly  pird,  ’tis  all  true  as  is  de  gos- 
el.”  Those  wrho  knew  Covent  Garden 
alf  a  century  ago  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  famed  Dr.  Bossy.  And  there  are 
those  too,  yet  living  in  Covent  Garden 
parish,  who  also  recollect  Richardson’s 
gray  parrot,  second  in  fame  only  (though 
of  prior  renown)  to  Colonel  O’Kelly’s 
bird,  which  excelled  all  others  upon  re¬ 
cord.  This  Covent  Garden  mock-bird 
had  picked  up  many  familiar  phrases,  so 
liberally  doled  out  at  each  other  by  the 
wrangling  basket-women,  which  were 
often,  as  on  this  occasion,  so  aptly  coinci¬ 
dental,  that  the  good  folks  who  attended 
the  market  believed  pretty  poll  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  reason.  The  elder  Edwin,  of 
comic  memory,  who  resided  over  the 
north-east  piazza  (improperly  so  termed,) 
used  to  relate  many  curious  stories  of  this 
parrot.  Among  others,  that  one  day,  the 
nail  on  which  her  cage  was  hung  in  front 
of  the  house  having  suddenly  given  wray, 
the  cage  fell  upon  the  pavement  from  a 
considerable  height.  Several  persons  ran 
to  the  spot,  expecting  to  find  their  old  fa¬ 
vourite  dead,  and  their  fears  were  con¬ 
firmed,  as  the  bird  lay  motionless  ;  when 
suddenly  raising  her  head,  she  exclaimed, 
44  Broke  my  back,  by  G — !”  Every  one, 
believed  it  even  so,  when  suddenly  she 
climbed  up  with  her  beak  and  claw,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter.  Nearly 


underneath  her  cage  had  long  been  a 
porter’s  block,  and,  doubtless,  she  had 
caught  the  profane  apostrophe  from  the 
market-garden  porters,  on  pitching  their 
heavy  loads. — Angelo's  Anecdotes. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Ethereal  Mmstrel !  Pilgrim  of  the  shy  ! 

Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares 
abound? 

Or  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  oewy  ground  ? 

Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will ; 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
still ! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond, 

Mount,  daring  warbler!  that  love-prompted 
strain 

(’Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never -failing  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  ! 

Yet  might's!  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  !  to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  rapture  more  divine  ; 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar— but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home. 

Wordsworth. 


DISCOVERY  OF  HISPANIOLA. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  while  Colum¬ 
bus  was  steering  at  large  beyond  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cuba,  undetermined 
what  course  to  take,  he  descried  land  to 
the  south-east,  which  gradually  increased 
upon  the  view  ;  its  high  mountains  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  clear  horizon,  and  giving 
evidence  of  an  island  of  great  extent. 
The  Indians,  on  beholding  it,  exclaimed 
Bohio ,  the  name  by  which  Columbus  un¬ 
derstood  them  to  designate  some  country 
which  abounded  in  gold.  When  they 
saw  him  standing  on  in  that  direction, 
they  showed  great  signs  o.f  terror,  implor¬ 
ing  him  not  to  visit  it,  assuring  him  by 
signs,  that  the  inhabitants  were  fierce  and 
ciuel,  that  they  had  but  one  eye,  and 
were  cannibals.  The  wind  being  unfa¬ 
vourable,  and  the  nights  long,  during 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  make  sail  in 
these  unknown  seas,  they  were  a  great 
part  of  two  days  working  up  to  the  island. 

In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics,  objects  are  descried  at  a  great 
distance,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
serenity  of  the  deep-blue  sky,  give  a 
magical  effect  to  the  scenery.  Under 
these  advantages,  the  beautiful  island  of 
Hayti  revealed  itself  to  the  eye  as  they 
approached.  Its  mountains  were  higher 
and  more  rocky  than  those  of  the  other 
islands  ;  but  the  rocks  reared  themselves 
from  among  rich  forests.  The  mountains 
swept  down  into  luxuriant  plains  and 
green  savannas,  while  the  appearance  of 
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cultivated  fields,  with  the  numerous  fires 
at  night,  and  the  columns  of  smoke  which 
rose  in  various  parts  by  day,  all  showed 
it  to  be  populous.  It  rose  before  them 
in  all  the  splendour  of  tropical  vegetation, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the 
world,  and  doomed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate. 

And  here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  dwelling  on  the  picture  given  by 
the  fiist  discoverers,  of  the  state  of  man¬ 
ners  in  this  eventful  island  before  the 
arrival  of  the  white  men.  According  to 
their  accounts,  the  people  of  Hayti  ex¬ 
isted  in  that  state  of  primitive  and  savage 
simplicity,  which  some  philosophers  have 
fondly  pictured  a3  the  most  enviable  on 
earth  ;  surrounded  by  natural  blessings, 
without  even  a  knowledge  of  artificial 
wants.  The  fertile  earth  produced  the 
chief  part  of  their  food  almost  without 
culture,  their  rivers  and  sea-coast  abound¬ 
ed  with  fish,  and  they  caught  the  utia, 
the  guana,  and  a  variety  of  birds.  This, 
to  beings  of  their  frugal  and  temperate 
habits,  was  great  abundance,  and  what 
nature  furnished  thus  spontaneously,  they 
willingly  shared  with  all  the  world.  Hos¬ 
pitality,  we  are  told,  was  with  them  a  law 
of  nature,  universally  observed ;  there 
was  no  need  of  being  known  to  receive  its 
succours,  every  house  was  as  open  to  the 
stranger  as  his  own.  Columbus,  too,  in 
in  a  letter  to  Lmis  de  St.  Angel,  observes, 
44  True  it  is  that  after  they  felt  confidence, 
and  lost  their  fear  of  us,  they  were  so 
liberal  with  what  they  possessed,  that  it 
would  not  be  believed  by  those  who  had 
not  seen  it.  If  anything  was  asked  of 
them,  they  never  said  no,  but  rather  gave 
it  cheerfully,  and  showed  as  much  amity 
as  if  they  gave  their  very  hearts ;  and 
whether  the  thing  were  of  value,  or  of 
little  price,  they  were  content  with  what¬ 
ever  was  given  in  return.  *  *  *  In 

all  these  islands  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
men  are  all  content  with  one  wife,  but 
they  give  twenty  to  their  chieftain  or  king. 
The  women  seem  to  work  more  than  the 
men  ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  whether  they  possess  individual 
property  ;  but  rather  think  that  whatever 
one  has  all  the  rest  share,  especially  in 
all  articles  of  provisions.” 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  descriptions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  is  given 
by  old  Peter  Martyr,  who  gathered  it,  as 
he  says,  from  the  conversations  of  the 
admiral  himself.  44  It  is  certain,”  says 
he,  44  that  the  land  among  these  people 
is  as  common  as  the  sun  and  water ;  and 
that  4  mine  and  thine,’  the  seeds  of  all 
mischief,  have  no  place  with  them.  They 
are  content  with  so  little,  that  in  so  large 
a  country  they  have  rather  superfluity 


than  scarceness  ;  so  that  they  seem  to  live 
in  the  golden  world,  without  toil,  living 
in  open  gardens ;  not  entrenched  with 
dykes,  divided  with  hedges,  or  defended 
with  walls.  They  deal  truly  one  with 
another,  without  laws,  without  books, 
and  without  judges.  They  take  him  for 
an  evil  and  mischievous  man,  who  taketh 
pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to  another  ;  and 
albeit  they  delight  not  in  superfluities, 
yet  they  make  provision  for  the  increase 
of  such  roots  whereof  they  make  their 
bread,  contented  with  such  simple  diet, 
whereby  health  is  preserved  and  disease 
avoided.” 

Columbus  had  at  first  indulged  in 
the  error  that  the  natives  of  Hayti  were 
destitute  of  all  notions  of  religion,  and 
he  had  consequently  flattered  himself  that 
it  would  be  the  easier  to  introduce  into 
their  minds  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
not  aware  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  light 
up  the  fire  of  devotion  in  the  cold  heart 
of  an  atheist,  than  to  direct  the  flame  to 
anew  object,  when  it  is  already  enkindled. 
There  are  few  beings,  however,  so  desti¬ 
tute  of  reflection,  as  not  to  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  an  over-ruling 
deity.  A  nation  of  atheists  never  existed. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  islanders 
had  their  creed,  though  of  a  vague  and 
simple  nature.  They  believed  in  one  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  who  inhabited  the  sky, 
who  was  immortal,  omnipotent,  and  in¬ 
visible  ;  to  whom  they  ascribed  an  origin, 
who  had  a  mother,  but  no  father.  They 
never  addressed  their  worship  directly  to 
him,  bufemployed  inferior  deities,  called 
Zemes,  as  messengers  and  mediators. 

The  ideas  of  the  natives  with  respect 
to  the  creation  were  vague  and  undefined. 
They  gave  their  own  island  of  Hayti 
priority  of  existence  over  all  others,  and 
believed  that  the  sun  and  moon  originally 
issued  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  island  to 
give  light  to  the  world.  This  cavern  still 
exists,  about  seven  or  eight  leagues  from 
Cape  Francois.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  height,  but  very  narrow.  It  re¬ 
ceives  no  light  but  from  the  entrance,  and 
from  a  round  hole  in  the  roof,  from 
whence  it  is  said  the  sun  and  moon  issued 
forth  to  take  their  places  in  the  sky.  The 
vault  was  so  fair  and  regular,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  a  work  of  art  rather  than  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  the  time  of  Charlevoix  the 
figures  of  various  Zemes  were  still  to  be 
seen  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  there  were  the 
remains  of  niches,  as  if  to  receive  statues. 
This  cavern  was  held  in  great  veneration. 
It  was  painted,  and  adorned  with  green 
branches  and  other  simple  decorations. 
There  were  in  it  two  images  of  Zemes. 
When  there  was  a  want  of  rain,  the  na- 
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tives  made  pilgrimages  and  processions  to 
it,  with  songs  and  dances,  bearing  offer¬ 
ings  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

They  believed  that  mankind  issued 
from  another  cavern,  the  large  men  from 
a  great  aperture,  the  small  men  from  a 
little  cranny.  They  were  for  a  long  time 
destitute  of  women,  but,  wandering  on 
one  occasion  near  a  small  lake,  they  saw 
certain  animals  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  which  proved  to  be  women. 
On  attempting  to  catch  them,  however, 
they  were  found  to  be  as  slippery  as  eels, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  them. 
At  length  they  employed  certain  men, 
whose  hands  were  rendered  rough  by  a 
kind  of  leprosy.  These  succeeded  in 
securing  four  of  these  slippery  females, 
from  whom  the  world  was  peopled, 

While  the  men  inhabited  this  cavern, 
they  dared  only  venture  forth  at  night, 
for  the  sight  of  the  sun  was  fatal  to  them, 
turning  them  into  trees  and  stones.  There 
was  a  cacique,  named  Vagoniona,  who 
sent  one  of  his  men  forth  from  the  cave 
to  fish,  who  lingering  at  his  sport  until 
the  sun  had  risen,  was  turned  into  a  bird 
of  melodious  note,  the  same  that  Colum¬ 
bus  mistook  for  the  nightingale.  They 
added,  that  yearly  about  the  time  that 
he  had  suffered  this  transformation,  he 
came  in  the  night,  with  a  mournful  song, 
bewailing  his  misfortune,  which  is  the 
cause  why  that  bird  always  sings  in  the 
night  season. — Irving's  Life  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 


"  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas  ” 

Shakspeake. 


PASQUIN  OR  PASQUINADE, 

Takes  its  name  from  a  cobbler  at  Rome, 
called  Pasquin,  famous  for  his  sneers 
and  gibes ;  and  whose  shop  was  the  resort 
of  a  number  of  idle  people,  who  diverted 
themselves  with  bantering  folks  as  they 
passed  by.  After  Pasquin’s  death,  as  they 
were  digging  up  the  pavement  before  his 
shop,  they  found  a  statue  of  an  ancient 
gladiator,  well  cut,  but  maimed,  and  half 
spoiled.  This  they  set  up  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  at  the  corner  of  the 
deceased  Pasquin’s  shop  ;  and  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  called  it  by  the  name  of  the 
defunct.  From  that  time  all  satires  and 
lampoons  are  ascribed  to  this  figure.  This 
statue  is  to  be  seen  in  a  corner  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Ursini,  at  Rome,  and  lam¬ 
poons  are  frequently  put  in  its  mouth  or 
pasted  against  it.  P.  T.  W. 


A  smart  retort. 

Lord  Erskine  declared  in  a  large 
party  in  which  Lady  E.  and  Mr.  S.  were 
present,  that  “  a  wife  was  only  a  tin  ca¬ 
nister  tied  to  one's  tail,”  upon  which 
Sheridan  presented  Lady  Erskine  with 
these  lines : 

Lord  Erskine  at  woman  presuming  to 
rail, 

Calls  a  wife  u  a  tin  canister  tied  to  one’s 
tail,” 

And  fair  Lady  Anne  while  the  subject  he 
carries  on, 

Seems  hurt  at  his  lordship’s  degrading 
comparison. 

But  wherefore  degrading  ?  considered 
aright, 

A  canister’s  polished  and  useful 
and  bright, 

And  should  dirt  its  original  purity  hide, 
That’s  the  fault  of  the  puppy  to  whom 
it  is  tied.  W.  D. 


Praise  was  originally  a  pension  paid  by 
the  world ,  but  the  moderns ,  finding  the 
trouble  and  charge  too  great  in  collecting 
it,  have  lately  bought  out  the  fee-simple  ; 
since  which  time  the  right  of  presentation 
is  wholly  in  ourselves. 


DEAD  MARCH. 

On  the  evening  before  Dr.  Clubbe  died, 
his  physician  feeling  his  pulse  with  much 
gravity,  and  observing  that  it  beat  more 
even  than  upon  his  last  visit ;  “  My  dear 
friend,”  said  he,  “  if  you  don’t  already 
know,  or  have  not  a  technical  expression, 
for  it,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  beats— -it 
beats  the  dead  march” 


LINES  ON  A  HORSE  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 
Up  hill  hurry  me  not, 

Down  hill  trot  me  not ; 

On  level  road  spare  me  not, 

If,  in  the  stable  1  am  not  forgot. 


LINES  IN  LAMBETH  CHURCH  YARD, 
ON  JOHN  ELLIS,  AGED  40. 

Life  is  certain,  Death  is  sure, 

Sin’s  the  wound,  and  Christ’s  the  cure. 

I.  N.  G. 


IRON  ROOF. 

The  roof  of  the  New  Exchange,  at 
Paris,  (see  our  last  No.)  is  of  wrought  iron. 


convenient  loss. 

It  was  said  of  one  who  remembered  every 
thing  that  he  lent,  but  nothing  that  he 
borrowed,  that  he  had  lost  half  his  me¬ 
mory. 


Printed  and  published  by  J  L1MBIRD, 
143,  Str  nd,  (near  Somerset  Rouse, J  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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c  In  architectural  improvement,”  says 
the  author  of  a  paper,  lately  read  before 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  u  London  has  made  greater 
advances  since  the  late  peace,  than  in  the 
entire  century  which  preceded  that  most 
auspicious  event.”  When  the  concurrent 
circumstances  are  duly  considered,  this 
advancement  may  be  readily  accounted 
for.  The  cessation  of  war,  aided  by  an 
enlightened  legislature,  with  the  refined 
taste  of  the  Sovereign  as  their  capital , 
has  liberally  encouraged  architectural  em¬ 
bellishment  in  the  reconstruction  and  re 
novation  of  public  buildings  ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  spirit  has  become  visible  in 
almost  every  private  building  speculation 
within  the  same  period.  In  a  few  words, 
architecture  is  now  become  a  topic  of  the 
day ,  and  from  the  many  splendid  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs, 
we  may  anticipate  a  still  greater  advance¬ 
ment  in  “  this  most  striking  and  resplen¬ 
dent  of  all  the  arts.” 

On  these  premises,  therefore,  has  ori¬ 
ginated  the  frequent  introduction  of  Ar¬ 
chitectural  Illustrations  into  the  pages  of 
the  Mirror. 

Amidst  the  patriotic  services  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  in  these  matters,  none  are  more 
characteristic  of  their  anxiety  for  the 
security  of  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  their  attention  to  the  building  of 
additional  churches  in  populous  parishes  ;* 
of  which  the  engravings  on  the  annexed 
page  are  illustrations,  although  of  un¬ 
equal  merit. 

st.  mary’s  church,  haggerstone. 

O  UR  engraving  represents  the  west  front, 
the  only  part  which  pretends  to  ornament. 
This  portion  is  of  brick  faced  with  stone, 
and  consists  of  a  square  tower  between  two 
porches  flanked  by  polygonal  towers.  The 
tower  is  guarded  at  the  angles  by  octago¬ 
nal  buttresses,  and  the  elevation  is  made  by 
string  courses  into  four  principal  stories, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  square  lantern. 

The  principal  entrance  is  by  a  low, 
pointed  arch,  the  jambs  and  headway  be¬ 
ing  ornamented  with  various  mouldings. 
The  story  above  this  has  an  acutely  point¬ 
ed  narrow  window  ;  the  third  story  is  in  al- 

*  The  Commissioners  appointed  under  an 
“  Act  for  building  and  promoting  the  building 
of  additional  churches  in  populous  parishes,”  re¬ 
port  to  Parliament,  that  sixty-nine  new  churches 
ami  chapels  have  been  completed,  which  afford 
accommodation  for  107,20(1  persons  (including 
59,055  free  seats) ;  that  forty-eight  churches  and 
chapels  are  in  progress  ; — that  they  have  under 
consideration  plans  for  twenty -six  other  churches 
and  chapels;— and  that  altogether  they  have 
determined  on,  and  made  provision  for,  199  ad¬ 
ditional  churches  and  chapels,  including  those 
built  and  building.  Tl.e  commissioners  have 
also  made  grants  in  aid  of  building  100  other 
churches  and  chapels. 


titude  more  than  equal  to  the  two  stones 
already  described,  and  a  great  portion  of 
its  height  is  mere  dead  wall.  Near  the 
top  is  a  loophole  window.  The  fourth 
story  is  low,  and  contains  only  a  square 
panel,  with  an  ornamented  circular  per¬ 
foration  in  it  for  the  dial,  which  is  repeated 
in  every  face  of  the  elevation.  The  an¬ 
gular  buttresses  now  take  an  ornamental 
form,  each  of  their  faces  being  filled  with 
perpendicular  panels :  the  uprights  of  this 
part  of  the  tower  are  finished  with  em¬ 
battled  parapets,  and  the  angular  but¬ 
tresses  are  continued  above  the  parapets, 
and  end  in  cornices  and  embattled  caps, 
from  which  spring  octagonal  pinnacles, 
crocketted  at  the  angles,  and  ending  in 
finials.  The  lantern,  which  springs  from 
this  part  of  the  story,  has  square  buttresses 
at  its  angles,  and  in  each  ot  its  fronts  is 
an  arched  window  with  a  single  mullion 
and  a  quatrefoil  in  the  hand ;  the  whole 
is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  embattled 
parapet,  above  which  the  buttresses  ter¬ 
minate  as  at  the  under  story.  The  but¬ 
tresses  at  the  angles  of  the  tower  are  united 
to  the  lantern  by  segments  of  arches 
springing  from  them,  and  forming  flying 
buttresses,  which  are  oierced  with  upright 
arched  divisions. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  flanking 
towers  are  not  merely  ornamental  ;  they 
contain  the  gallery  stairs,  a  judicious 
mode  of  arrangement  not  common  in 
churches,  hut  in  this  case  very  creditable 
to  the  architect’s  ingenuity.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  too,  in  many  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood,  has  an  enchanting 
effect ;  but,  say  the  critics,  “  the  whole 
is  unfortunately  obscured  by  the  faultiness 
of  the  detail.” 

The  interior  is  economically  arranged, 
and  lighted  by  gas  ;  and  the  choral  service 
(performed  by  amateurs)  deserves  mention. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Nash  ;  the  estimated 
expense  of  the  building  was  12,496/.  and 
the  number  of  persons  intended  to  be  ac¬ 
commodated  1,700 

SOMERS  TOWN  CHAPEL,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

The  architects  of  this  building  are 
Messrs.  W.  and  H.  W.  Inwood,  the 
builders  of  the  magnificent  newr  church 
in  the  same  parish.  The  present  chapel  is 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  in  plan  ap¬ 
proaches  nearly  to  a  square  ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  critical  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine ,  it  is  perhaps  the  completest 
specimen  of  “  Carpenter’s  Gothic”  ever 
witnessed,  the  new  church  at  Mitcham 
only  excepted. 

Our  view  is  of  the  west  front  made  in 
breadth  into  five  portions.  The  central 
one  which  is  the  commencement  of  the 
tower,  has  a  trifling  projection  beyond  the 
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face  of  the  wall :  the  other  divisions  are 
separated  by  mimic  buttresses  finished 
with  octangular  pinnacles.  The  tower 
rises  above  the  roof  of  the  church  in  two 
stories. 

The  first  is  low,  and  is  pierced  in  the 
western  face  with  a  circular  aperture  to 
receive  the  clock  dial.  The  second  story 
has  in  each  face  a  window  of  two  lights, 
with  an  arched  head,  bounded  by  an 
ogee  canopy.  The  parapet  is  pierced 
with  quatrefoils,  and  at  the  angles  are 
pinnacles  of  a  similar  form  to  those  of 
the  buttresses,  but  of  greater  dimensions. 
The  principal  faults  of  this  elevation  are 
the  great  proportion  of  dead  wall  visible 
in  it,  and  the  size  of  the  door-ways. 

The  northern  elevation  is  equally 
faulty  with  the  western  one ;  the  win¬ 
dows  are  too  high  and  narrow,  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  tracery. 

The  eastern  elevation  is  made  by  but¬ 
tresses  into  three  divisions.  The  former 
are  finished  with  pinnacles  as  in  the  west 
front.  The  central  division  contains  a 
large  window,  and  is  finished  with  a 
gable,  on  the  front  of  which  is  an  octan¬ 
gular  pedestal  sustaining  a  cross  patee. 
The  soath  front  is  a  copy  of  the  northern 
one. 

The  number  accommodated  in  this 
building  is  1,985  persons.  The  estimate 
was  £14,291  12i'.  a  sum  certainly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  an  ornamented  building  ; 
but  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  remem¬ 
bered,  that  an  equal  proportion  of  correct 
enrichments  would  not  have  consumed 
more  money  than  the  flimsy  and  absurd 
ornaments  of  this  building. 

The  present  chapel  has  attracted  a  de¬ 
gree  of  notoriety  lately,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  converts  from  Popery 
who  have  made  their  recantation  within 
its  walls. 


Ilaggerstone  and  Somers-town,  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  these  churches  are  situate, 
are  members  of  two  of  the  hundred  arms 
of  the  overgrown  metropolis.  Not  many 
years  since  the  first  was  a  distinct  village, 
but  it  is  now  united  to  Shoreditch ;  and 
the  latter  is  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of 
Pancras  ;  but  our  country  readers  must 
be  apprized  that  it  is  of  suburban — not 
rural  character. 


THE  LATE  BRUNSWICK 
THEATRE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

In  your  la3t  Number  you  have  fallen  into 
an  error  respecting  the  locale  of  the  late 
Brunswick  Theatre.  You  there  state 
that  the  site  was  44  consecrated  by  the 
N  2 


first  appearance  of  Garrick  and  Brabant.” 
This  is  partly  incorrect. 

There  were  originally  two  THEATRES 
in  this  quarter;  one  in  Goodman’s  Fields, 
where  Garrick  first  appeared  in  1741,  and 
hence  called  44  Garrick’s  Theatre  and 
the  second  in  Wells-street,  built  by  John 
Palmer  in  1785,  and  called  the  44  Roy¬ 
alty,”  and  where  Mr.  (then  Master) 
Braham  first  appeared  on  its  opening  in 
1787*  Both  theatres  were  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  each  other. 

The  Royalty  was  built  by  subscription 
under  the  idea  that  the  justices  of  the 
Tower  hamlets  were  empowered,  by  the 
royalty  of  that  fortress,  to  license  the  per¬ 
formance  ;  it  however  proved  to  be  very 
different.  The  acting  of  plays  there  was 
violently  opposed  by  Harris,  Linley,  and 
Colman  ;  and  even  when  opened  for  pan- 
tomimical  performances,  an  information 
was  laid  against  poor  Delpini,  the  clown, 
(who  died  the  other  day,)  for  only  crying 
out,  u  Roast  beef.”  Among  the  com¬ 
pany  at  this  time  were  John  Palmer,  Ban¬ 
nister,  Lee  Lewis,  Braham,  (then  a  boy  ) 
Bates,  and  Holland;  Mrs.  George,  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  &c. 

I  remember  the  Royalty  Theatre  about 
sixteen  years  since,  at  which  time  Gilbert, 
who  was  killed  by  the  late  catastrophe, 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  frequenters 
of  the  theatre.  His  forte  was  low  comedy 
and  farce,  such  as  Solomon  in  Dibdin’s 
44  Quaker,”  Orson,  and  Karl  in  the 
44  Miller  and  his  Men,”  which  I  have 
seen  him  go  through  with  considerable 
applause.  Carles,  too,  one  of  the  sur¬ 
vives,  was  then  a  star  at  the  Royalty  ; 
and  I  have  seen  him  play  Florian  in  the 
44  Foundling  of  the  Forest,”  and  similar 
characters,  beyond 44  respectability.”  J ohn 
Isaacs,  now  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre, 
first  sung  there,  whence  he  removed  to  the 
patent  theatre.  At  that  time  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  opera  were  performed  with¬ 
out  restriction.  But  the  spot  seems  to 
have  been  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  its  mas¬ 
ters.  The  proprietor,  at  the  above  pe¬ 
riod,  was  unsuccessful.  About  the  year 
1820  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Peter 
Moore,  then  M.  P.  In  1826  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  proprietor 
irretrievably  ruined.  The  late  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Brunswick 
Theatre,  was  a  printer,  of  good  taste,  and 
an  amateur  in  theatricals;  neither  was  the 
Brunswick  his  first  theatrical  speculation. 
The  performances  and  their  patrons  at  the 
Royalty  have  within  these  few  years  con¬ 
siderably  deteriorated  ;  but  the  population 
of  this  crowded  neighbourhood  are  play¬ 
goers,  though  their  taste  does  not  run  in 
the  first  order  of  dramatic  composition. 

Philo. 
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THE  BROBDIGNAG  BONNETS 
OF  BLUE.— A  PARODY. 

(Dedicated  most  respectfully  to  the 
Play -going  Ladies  oj  the  Pit.) 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  FIELD  FLOW¬ 
ERS,”  &C. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

If  the  following  playful  little  parody 
should  obtain  a  smile  or  two  from  some 
of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Mirror,  the 
writer  will  feel  amply  rewarded.  It  will 
in  some  degree  make  up  for  the  smiles  of 
which  he  has  been  often  deprived  at  the 
Theatre,  by  having  just  before  him  three 
or  four  bonnets,  three  feet  by  two,  or 
somewhere  thereabout.  He  speaks  feel¬ 
ingly,  even  if  he  has  not  written  so. 

Here’s  health  to  the  ladies  at  hame, 

Here’s  health  to  the  ladies  awa’, 

And  wha  winna  pledge  it  wi’  a*  their  soul, 

May  they  ne’er  be  smiled  on  at  a’. 

It’s  guid  to  he  pretty  and  fair, 

It’s  guid  to  be  smilin’  like  you  ; 

It’s  guid  to  be  stealin’  the  gentlemen’s  hearts,— 
Ent  na  by  broad  bonnets  of  blue. 

Awa’  wi’  those  bonnets  of  blue, 

Those  Brobdignag  bonnets  of  blue  ! 

It’s  guid  to  be  stealin’  the  gentlemen’s  hearts, — 
But  na  by  sic  bonnets  of  blue. 

Here’s  health  to  the  bright  eyes  at  hame, 

Here’s  health  to  the  bright  eyes  awa’, 

Here’s  health  to  the  beauties  of  every  clime, — 
But  na  to  their  bonnets  at  a’. 

I’ve  a  bracelet  for  her  wha  is  wed, 

For  the  maiden— a  sweet  billet-doux  ; 

Dear  darlings.  I'd  give  ’em  whate’er  they  might 
ask, — 

Except  a  broad  bonnet  of  blue. 

Then  hence  wie  those  bonnets  of  blue, 

Those  Brobdignag  bonnets  of  blue  ! 

O  h !  bright  eyes  beam  brighter  from  bonnets 
when  sma’. 

Than  hid  by  broad  bonnets  of  blue. 

February,  1828,  H.  B. 


MIRABILIA  NATURAL. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  productions  of  nature  are  surpris¬ 
ing  ;  and,  indeed,  the  numerous  dis¬ 
coveries  which  we  hear  of,  almost  surpass 
belief.  We  read  of  stones  that  have,  in 
their  clouds  and  spots,  represented  towers, 
sheep,  and  other  animals,  perfect  and  im¬ 
perfect. 

The  story  of  the  Agates  of  King  Pyrr¬ 
hus,  that  represented  to  the  life  Apollo 
and  the  nine  muses  as  lively  as  any 
painter  could  draw  them,  is  famous. 

In  the  house  of  Wisdom ,  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  there  is  a  marble  stone  which,  by 
the  very  natural  veins  of  it,  has  the  figure 
of  John  the  Baptist,  with  his  clothing 
of  camel’s  hair,  expressed  to  the  life,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  foot,  which  is  imperfect. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  Constan¬ 


tinople  for  instances  of  this  kind,  having 
similar  Mirabilia  Naturce  at  home  in 
our  own  country. 

In  a  Colliery  at  Benwell,  near  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  com.  Northumberland, 
where  the  miners  sink  above  the  salt-wa¬ 
ter  level,  they  find  the  sulphur  so  crude 
and  hard  (being  mixed  with  its  native 
earth),  that  a  pick-axe  will  scarcely  break 
it.  But,  sinking  the  same  pit  down  some 
fathoms  below  the  salt-water  level,  the 
sulphur  is  found  to  be  so  combus¬ 
tible,  that  it  will  fire  with  a  candle, 
and  sometimes  with  the  stroke  of  a  pick¬ 
axe  ;  and  if  the  miners  did  not  open  their 
air-pits,  and  keep  their  Thurling-ways 
clear,  and  occasionally  brush  and  sweep 
the  coal-wall  before  they  commence  work- 
king,  there  would  be  such  collections  of 
sulphureous  and  bituminous  spirits,  as 
would  either  set  fire  to  the  colliery,  or, 
by  kindling  a  fire-damp,  blow  it  up. 

It  is  likewise  observable,  that  if  the 
water  in  anyplace  in  the  colliery  stagnates, 
it  will  fire  with  a  candle,  and  burn  like 
brandy  or  wine ;  and  if  the  water  were 
fed  and  supplied  with  a  constant  and  per¬ 
petual  feeder  of  that  bituminous  water, 
it  would  burn  for  ages ;  this  seems  to 
be  the  bare  cause  of  hot-baths. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  Colliery  at  Benwell ;  for, 
the  roof  of  the  colliery  will  not  stand 
without  supporting  :  if  the  miners  cut 
down  branches  from  oak,  birch,  or  any 
other  tree,  to  make  props  for  the  roof, 
these  trees,  body  and  branches,  with  their 
leaves  and  lineaments,  will,  in  a  short 
time,  be  so  imprinted  on  the  smooth  sill 
of  the  colliery,  that  the  Author  of  nature 
could  alone  produce  such  exquisite  work¬ 
manship. 

These  relations  may  serve  to  show 
that  there  is  a  plastic  spirit  in  nature 
which,  wherever  it  meets  with  these  che¬ 
mical  principles  of  sublimated  salt,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  quicksilver,  it  will,  like  a  look¬ 
ing-glass,  take  the  lively  images  of  any 
thing,  animate  or  inanimate ;  and,  by  vir¬ 
tue  and  power  of  this  plastic  spirit,  is 
matter  modified  into  the  form  and  shape 
of  the  bodies  of  flies,  insects,  &c.  I  have 
seen  the  impression  of  fern,  heath,  and 
other  vegetables,  in  an  excellent  collection 
of  such  rarities  of  nature,  preserved  at 
Carlisle. 

As  for  those  stones  which  go  under  the 
name  of  formed  stones ,  they  are  not 
only  found  upon  the  tops  and  sides  of 
high  mountains,  and  sometimes  enclosed 
in  high  rocks  in  foreign  countries,  but  we 
have  a  great  many  of  them  in  cur  own 
country.  In  many  parts  of  Lincolnshire 
these  stones  are  very  common,  and  are 
called  Miller's  Thumbs.  About  a  cen- 
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tury  ago  were  found  numerous  fir-trees, 
lying  upon  the  commons  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  very  confusedly  buried  in  the  earth, 
some  above  ten  feet  deep,  which  the 
neighbours  used  to  dig  up  for  fuel  and 
timber,  of  which  there  is  great  scarcity  in 
that  country  ;  but  what  makes  it  more  re¬ 
markable  is,  that  there  is  neither  any 
such  kind  of  shell  fish  found  in  our  seas, 
nor  were  fir-trees  ever  known  to  grow 
naturally  in  that  county.  It  would 
seem  most  probable,  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  that  these  fir-trees,  were  brought 
thither  by  the  devastations  made  by 
Noah’s  Flood.  But  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  these  shell-fish  should  be  lodged  and 
petrified  to  stone  upon  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  and  enclosed  in  the  middle  of 
hard  rocks  by  the  general  flood ;  it 
seems  more  likely,  that  when  God,  by  the 
division  of  waters,  made  the  dry  land  to 
appear,  these  shell-fish,  which  were  not 
locomotive ,  were  left  behind,  and,  by 
the  general  petrifaction,  with  the  rest 
of  the  (now)  solid  strata,  were  petri¬ 
fied  into  stone.  But,  because  I  would 
not  willingly  overburden  the  reader’s  cre¬ 
dulity,  I  shall  leave  these  observations  for 
his  consideration  and  remark,  and  treat 
of  the  subject  in  a  future  paper. 

23rd.  Feb.  1828.  W.  H.  H. 


BRITAIN. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — As  your  valuable  work  is  at  all 
times  open  for  instruction  as  well  as 
amusement,  I  trust  I  am  not  too  late  in 
offering  the  following  to  the  notice  of 
your  readers. 

I  observe  in  Nos.  228,  Vol.  8,  and 
232,  Voi.  9,  two  different  derivations  of 
the  name  Britain ,  neither  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  so  probable  as  one  I  have 
lately  met  with  in  Peter  Heylin’s  u  Cos¬ 
mography,”  Lib.  1,  folio  228,  published 
about  the  year  1701.  As  many  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  seen  it  1  have  copied 
it  below.  Heylin  first  mentions  a  tradi¬ 
tion  (given  by  Geoffry  of  Monmouth, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.)  of 
Brute  or  Brutus ,  son  of  Silvius,  grand¬ 
child  of  Eucas ,  and  third  king  of  the 
Latins  of  the  Trojan  blood  ;  who  having 
killed  his  father,  and  thereupon  aban¬ 
doned  Italy,  with  his  friends  and  follow¬ 
ers,  after  many  wanderings,  fell  on  this 
Island,  conquered  the  inhabitants — a  race 
of  giants,  and  called  it  Britain,  after  his 
own  name.  This,  Heylin  denounces  as 
fabulous  and  unlikely,  and  then  proceeds : 

u  The  name  of  Britain  is  most  pro¬ 
bably  derived  from  Brit ,  which  in  the 
ancient  British  signifieth  painted ;  and 
the  word  tain  signifieth  a  nation ,  agree¬ 


able  unto  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tains ,  who  used  to  discolour  and  paint 
their  bodies,  that  they  might  seem  more 
terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies.  Bri¬ 
tain  is  then  a  nation  of  painted  men  ; 
such  as  the  Homans  called  Ficts  in  the 
times  ensuing,  which  I  prefer  before  the 
etymology  of  Bochartus — a  right  learned 
man,  but  one  that  wresteth  all  origina¬ 
tions  to  the  Punick  or  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage  ;  by  whom  this  island  is  called 
Britain  or  Brittanica,  from  Barat-anac , 
signifying  in  that  language  a  land  of 
Tynne ,  wherewith  the  western  parts  do 
indeed  abound.” 

Feb,  20 th,  1828.  Wm.  C — b — ne. 


SUPPER  INVITATION 
(For  the  Mirror .) 

To  Mr.  J.  G. 

Dear  Sir,  what  I  say  I  sball  say  in  few  words — 
Come  down  and  partake  what  my  table  affords  ; 

Neither  venison,  nor  woodcock,  nor  snipe : 
’Tis  a  dish  that  I  cannot  consider  a  treat, 

Since  I’m  told  ’tis  a  viand  you  frequently  eat;— 
To  he  short— in  a  word,  it  is  tripe. 

T.  S.  A. 

Prince's  End,  Tipton,  Staffordshire. 


FRENCH  CHARADE. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

1\Ir.  Editor, — The  following  French 
Charade  appears  in  the  Ladies’  Diary  for 
the  present  year.  I  believe  the  answer  i3 
Angletcrre.  Should  it  please  you  to  give 
it  a  corner  when  convenient,  I  have  given 
the  imitation  as  under.  Your’s,  &c. 

T.  S.  A. 

Fretich  Charade,  Ladies  Diary,  1828. 
Mon  premier  dans  Euclide  est  uu  grand  person- 
nage; 

Mon  second  dans  l’espaceincessamment  voyage : 
Mon  tout,  dit-on,  est  riche,  et  maitrise  la  mer  ; 
Mais  le  vin  qu’on  y  boit  se  paye  un  peu  trop  cher. 

ENGLISHED. 

My  first  in  Euclid  holds  distinguish’d  place; 

My  second  rolls  incessantly  through  space  : 

My  whole,  ’tis  said,  is  rich,  and  rules  the  sea ; 
But  wine  they  drink  there,  is  too  dear  for  me. 

THE  INFIDEL  REASONING. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  The  Fool  bath  said  in  his  heart.  ” 
What  if  I  have,— as  something  tells  I  have, 
Within,  an  essence  immaterial ! — 

Refin’d  ! — ethereal !— immutable  ! — 

Responsible  ?—  (Ay,  murderous  idea!) 

Can  such  exist — viewless — intangible  ? 

Nay,  but  the  warring  winds  are  all  unseen  ; 

And  vapour,  smoke,  and  fire,  tbo  'visible, 
Were  yet  ne'er  subjected  to  mortal  grasp. 

Go  to  ,— this  maddens  me  : — I  will  not  prove 
That,  which,  once  prov’d,  would  horribly  con- 
deinn ! 

Thine  is  the  present  hour; — its  teaching  this  : — 
Dream  not  of  Soul,—  forget,— Futurity  ! 

M.  L.  B. 
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BISHOP  HEBER. 

[We  hope  no  apology  is  due  to  the 
reader  for  the  introduction  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber. 
Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
death,  and  many  of  our  readers  may  al¬ 
ready  be  in  possession  of  the  details  of 
his  short  and  striking  career.  We  are, 
however,  convinced  that  such  as  are  not 
familiar  with  the  outline  of  his  virtuous 
life,  will  not  censure  us  for  thus  warmly 
cherishing  the  memory  of  this  truly  amia¬ 
ble  Christian  character.  If  other  pretext 
were  wanting  for  this  introduction  of 
his  name  to  the  readers  of  the  Mirror, 
we  might  allude  to  the  recent  publication 
of  his  Indian  Journals ,  sonte  beautiful 
specimens  of  which  have  already  appeared 
in  our  columns.  Seldom  has  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  our  times  to  record  the  life  of  so 
amiable  a  man  as  Reginald  Heber,  or  as 
the  subjoined  memoir  will  show,  of  one 
whose  premature  death  has  been  more 
deeply  and  universally  lamented.  It  is 
abridged  from  an  eloquent  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review ,  No.  70,  in  which  the 
feelings  of  the  writer  do  honour  to  hu¬ 
manity.] 

Reginald  Heber  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  of  Marton  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Allanson,  of  the  same  county.  His 
father  lived  just  long  enough  to  witness 
his  youthful  honours  ;  his  mother  still 
survives  to  lament  his  early  death.  He 
was  born  April  21,  1783,  at  Malpas,  in 
Cheshire,  a  living  at  that  time  held  by 
Mr.  Heber,  as  was  shortly  afterwards  that 
of  Hodnet,  in  Salop,  which,  together  with 
the  estate,  had  come  into  possession  of 
his  family  by  a  marriage  with  an  heiress 
of  the  ancient  and  honoured  name  of 
Vernon.  In  his  childhood,  Reginald 
Heber  was  remarkable  for  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  read  the  Bible,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  remembered  it ; 
a  taste  and  talent  which  subsequent  ac¬ 
quirements  and  maturer  years  only  served 
to  strengthen,  so  that  a  great  portion  of 
his  reading  was  intended,  or  at  least  was 
employed,  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures ; 
and  perhaps  few  men  of  his  day  had 
attained  so  masterly  a  knowledge  of  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible  as  well  as 
the  doctrinal,  or  could  have  thrown  hap¬ 
pier  light  upon  its  oriental  customs,  its 
difficult  geography,  or  the  civil,  political, 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  , 

He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Whitechurch,  whence 
he  was  afterwards  sent  to  Dr.  Bristowe, 


a  gentleman  who  took  pupils  near  London. 
His  subsequent  career  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  entered  of  Brazen. nose  College,  in 
1800,  proved  how  well  his  youthful  stu¬ 
dies  had  been  directed,  and  how  diligently 
pursued.  The  University  prizes  for  Latin 
verse,  for  the  English  poem,  and  for  the 
English  prose-essay,  were  successively 
awarded  him  ;  and  44  Palestine”  received 
the  higher  and  rarer  compliment  of  public 
and  universal  praise.  Such  a  poem,  com¬ 
posed  at  such  an  age,  has  indeed  some, 
but  not  many,  parallels  in  our  language. 
Its  copious  diction, — its  perfect  num¬ 
bers,  its  images,  so  well  chosen,  diversi¬ 
fied  so  happily,  and  treated  with  so  much 
discretion  and  good  taste, — the  transitions 
from  one  period  to  another  of  the  history 
of  the  Holy  Land,  so  dexterously  con¬ 
trived, — and,  above  all,  the  ample  know¬ 
ledge  of  Scripture,  and  of  writings  illus¬ 
trative  of  Scripture,  displayed  in  it — all 
these  things  might  have  seemed  to  bespeak 
the  work  of  a  man  who  44  had  been  long 
choosing,  and  begun  late,”  rather  than  of 
a  stripling  of  nineteen.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  such  a  poem  would 
but  have  been  the  first  of  many — that  so 
cordial  a  welcome  would  have  stamped 
its  author  the  follower  of  the  muses  for 
life ;  but  having  given  to  the  world  a 
small  and  well-known  miscellaneous  vo¬ 
lume  in  1812,  (the  whole  of  which  did 
not  then  appear  for  the  first  time,)  he 
withdrew  almost  entirely  from  a  pursuit 
to  which  he  was  by  temper  strongly  in¬ 
clined,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  unob- 
strusive  duties  of  the  clerical  office.* 
Previous,  however,  to  the  production  of 
this  volume,  and  whilst  he  was  yet  fellow 
of  All  Souls,  a  society  to  which  (it  should 
have  been  said)  he  had  been  elected  from 
Brazen-nose,  Reginald  Heber  travelled 
through  those  parts  of  Europe  which  were 
then  open  to  an  Englishman ;  and  some 
of  his  observations  upon  Russia  and  the 
Crimea,  which  Dr.  Clarke  was  permitted 

*  Still,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  or  at  the 
call  of  his  friends,  he  would  at  intervals  give 
proof  that  his  hand  had  not  forgot  its  cunning, 
however  it  might  have  hung  up  the  harp  ;  and  a 
specimen  will  not  displease  our  readers : — 

FAREWELL. 

When  eyes  are  beaming 

W  hat  never  tongue  might  tell. 

When  tears  are  streaming 
From  their  crystal  cell ; 

When  hands  are  linked  that  dread  to  part 
And  heart  is  met  by  throbbing  heart. 

Oh  !  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smart 
Of  them  that  bid  farewell! 

When  hope  is  chidden 

That  fain  of  bliss  would  tell. 

And  love  forbidden 
In  the  breast  to  dwell; 

When  fettered  by  a  viewless  chain. 

We  turn  and  gaze,  and  turn  again. 

Oh  !  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 
Of  them  that  bid  farewell !  — Mb. 
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to  extract  from  his  MS.  journal,  and 
publish  as  notes  to  his  own  work,  have 
ever  been  reckoned  the  bijoux  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  and,  indeed,  convey  more  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  few  words  than  perhaps  would 
have  been  communicated  by  any  traveller, 
except  Burckhardt — whose  close  and 
pithy  sentences  not  unfrequently  resemble 
these  able  memoranda. 

Having  now  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  valuable  living  of  Hodnet,  which  had 
been  reserved  for  him,  he  married  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  late  dean  ot  St. 
Asaph,  and,  happy  in  the  prospect  of 
those  domestic  endearments  which  no 
man  was  more  qualified  to  enjoy,  settled 
himself  in  his  rectory.  In  no  scene  of 
his  life,  perhaps,  did  his  character  appear 
in  greater  beauty  than  whilst  he  was 
living  here,  “  seeing  God’s  blessings 
spring  out  of  his  mother  earth,  and  eating 
his  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy.” 
His  love  of  letters  might  have  made  him 
an  inactive  parish-priest,  but  he  was  daily 
amongst  his  parishioners,  advising  them 
in  difficulties,  comforting  them  in  dis¬ 
tress,  kneeling,  often  to  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life,*  by  their  sick-beds;  exhorting, 
encouraging,  reproving  as  he  saw  need ; 
where  there  was  strife,  the  peacemaker  ; 
where  there  was  want,  the  cheerful  giver. 
Yet  in  all  this  there  was  no  parade,  no 
effort,  apparently  not  the  smallest  consci¬ 
ousness  that  his  conduct  differed  from 
that  of  other  men — his  duty  seemed  to  be 
his  delight,  his  piety  an  instinct. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1816  established  his  reputation 
in  the  theological  world ;  for,  though 
many  dissented  from  his  views  on  some 
speculative  points,  every  competent  judge 
was  compelled  to  do  justice  to  the  depth 
of  learning,  the  variety  of  research,  and 
the  richness  of  illustration  which  those 
compositions  displayed. 

At  home,  in  his  own  parish,  his  ser¬ 
mons  were  very  original. — His  language 
in  the  pulpit  was  polished,  for  such  it 
was  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  yet  sel¬ 
dom  above  the  reach  of  a  country  congre¬ 
gation,  and  sometimes  (when  there  was  a 
duty  to  be  driven  home)  plain-spoken  to 
a  degree  for  which  few  modern  men  would 
have  had  courage.  Frequently  it  exhi¬ 
bited  metaphors,  bold,  and  even  startling ; 
and  ever  possessed  a  singular  charm,  in 
the  happy  adoption  of  expressions  from 
the  pure  and  undefiled  English  of  our 
Bible,  with  which  his  mind  was  tho¬ 
roughly  imbued. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exercises  of  his 
calling,  public  and  private,  he  found  time 

*  Mr.  Heber  was,  on  one  occasion,  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ike  grave  by  a  typhus  fever  caught 
in  this  way. 


to  compose  many  hymns  ;  which,  had  he 
completed  the  series,  as  (with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  friends)  he  hoped  to  have  done, 
would  have  been  in  relation  to  the  Gos¬ 
pels  for  the  several  Sundays  throughout 
the  year.-f- 

In  1822,  Reginal  Heber  undertook  a 
more  serious  task,  which  was  to  finish  a 
life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  writings,  for  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  that  great  and  good 
man.  Since  the  publication  of  his  Bamp¬ 
ton  Lectures,  this  was  the  first  theological 
essay  of  any  length  in  which  he  had 
openly  engaged. — About  the  time  when 
this  Life  appeared,  Mr.  Heber  was  elected 
preacher  at  Lincoln’s-inn — a  very  flatter¬ 
ing  distinction. — Thus  usefully  and  hap¬ 
pily  was  he  engaged  ; — in  town,  occupy¬ 
ing  an  honourable  and  important  situa¬ 
tion,  and  with  easy  access  to  men  of 
letters,  of  whom  the  capital  must  ever  be 
the  resort ; — in  the  country,  inhabiting  a 
parsonage,  built  by  himself  in  a  situation 
which  he  had  selected,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  most  of  his  kindred,  amidst  friends 
who  loved  and  reverenced  him,  and  in  a 
parish  where  none  would  have  desired  a 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  have  done 
him  a  service, — when  he  was  summoned 
from  scenes  where,  to  use  a  beautiful 
expression  of  Warburton’s,  u  he  had 
hung  a  thought  upon  every  thorn,”  to 
take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the 
church  in  India.  What  his  struggles  at 
that  moment  were,  those  who  were  near 
him  at  the  time  knew  well.  How  could 
such  a  man  contemplate  such  a  charge 
without  some  self-distrust  ?  How  could 
he  give  up  his  country  without  a  pang  ? 
How  could  he  look  forward  to  an  Indian 
climate  without  apprehension- — not,  in¬ 
deed,  for  himself,  (for  of  himself  he  was 
ever  prodigal,)  but  for  his  wife  and  child  ? 
Still  a  splendid  opportunity  of  usefulness 
was  offered  him.  After  much  delibera¬ 
tion,  he  refused  the  appointment,  not 
however  without  some  misgiving  of  heart : 
he  shortly  after  withdrew  his  refusal,  and 
was  then  satisfied  that  he  had  acted  right. 
— Waving  returned  to  Hodnet  for  a  few 
weeks  to  settle  his  affairs  before  his  final 
departure,  on  Sunday,  20th  April,  1823, 
he  preached  his  last  sermon  there,  the 
effect  of  which  those  who  read  it  may 
partly  conjecture — those  who  heard  it 
(we  are  told)  will  never  forget. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
was  now  called,  and  a  valedictory  address 
to  him,  pronounced,  in  the  name  of  that 
venerable  body,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol ; 
an  address  only  yielding  in  beauty  (if  it 
does  yield)  to  the  reply  which  it  produced 
They  have  since  been  published. 
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—  the  one  dignified,  impressive,  affec¬ 
tionate— the  other  glowing  with  all  the 
natural  eloquence  of  excited  feelings. 

On  Monday,  16th  June,  1823,  Dr. 
Heber  embarked  with  his  family  a  little 
below  Gravesend,  and,  accompanied  to 
the  ship  by  many  sorrowing  friends,  bade 
adieu  to  England  for  ever. — In  the  Octo¬ 
ber  following,  he  landed  in  India  with  a 
field  before  him  that  might  challenge  the 
labours  of  an  apostle,  and  we  will  venture 
to  say,  with  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  an 
apostle  in  him  as  has  rested  on  any  man 
in  these  latter  days. — Short  as  his  time  in 
India  was,  his  visitations  had  embraced 
almost  the  whole  of  his  vast  diocese — 
In  the  course  of  this  arduous  pilgrim¬ 
age  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  he  found 
occasions  for  preaching  upwards  of  fifty 
times. — After  an  absence  of  about  fifteen 
months,  in  October,  1825,  he  again  ar¬ 
rived  at  Calcutta,  where  he  remained  long 
enough  to  make  his  reports  to  England — 
to  preside  at  meetings  where  his  presence 
was  required — to  hold  an  ordination,  and, 
what  was  of  no  small  importance,  to  pro* 
mote  the  building  of  a  church  in  the 
native  town  at  Calcutta. — This  done,  the 
Bishop  hastened  to  Madras,  a  presidency 
which  he  had  reserved  for  a  separate  visit¬ 
ation,  and  wherein  it  was  ordained  that 
he  should  end  his  course.  On  Good 
Friday,  he  preached  at  Combaconum,  on 
the  crucifixion  ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday, 
at  Tanjore,  on  the  resurrection.  The 
day  following  he  held  a  confirmation  at 
the  same  place  ;  and  in  the  evening  deli¬ 
vered  an  address  to  the  assembled  mis¬ 
sionaries,  as  he  stood  near  the  grave  of 
Schwartz,  a  name  which  he  had  ever 
venerated.  He  arrived  at  Trichinopoly 
on  the  first  of  April,  1826. — IN ext  day 
being  Sunday,  he  again  preached  and 
confirmed,  a  rite  which  he  administered 
once  more  on  Monday  morning  in  the 
Fort  Church.  He  returned  home  to  break¬ 
fast  ;  but  before  sitting  down,  took  a 
cold-bath,  as  he  had  done  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  days.  His  attendant,  thinking  that 
he  stayed  more  than  the  usual  time,  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment,  and  found  the  body 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  the  face 
downwards.  The  usual  restoratives  of 
bleeding,  friction,  and  inflating  the  lungs, 
were  instantly  tried,  but  life  was  gone, 
and,  on  opening  the  head,  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  a  vessel  had  burst  on  the  brain, 
in  consequence,  as  the  medical  men  agreed, 
of  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  water  whilst 
he  was  warm  and  exhausted.  His  remains 
were  deposited,  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  unfeigned  sorrow,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  of  St.  John’s  church  at  Tri¬ 
ck  inopolv. 

Thus  died  this  faithful  servant  of  God, 


in  the  43rd  year  of  his  age,  and  the  third 
of  his  episcopacy,  labouring  to  the  last  in 
the  cause  that  was  nearest  iris  heart,  and, 
like  Fletcher  of  Madely,  almost  expiring 
in  the  very  act  of  du  ty.  The  world  may 
honour  his  memory  as  it  will,  though 
such  as  were  best  acquainted  with  him 
can  scarcely  hope  that  it  should  do  him 
justice — None  could  know  him  truly  as 
he  was,  without  visiting  (as  we  have 
often  done)  the  parish  where  he  kad 
chiefly  resided  from  his  childhood  up¬ 
wards — where  he  had  been  seen  as  the 
son,  the  husband,  the  father,  the  brother, 
the  master,  above  all,  as  the  shepherd  of 
the  flock.  There,  we  are  told,  the  tidings 
of  his  death  were  received  by  all  as  if  each 
had  lost  a  personal  friend ;  and  though  a 
considerable  interval  had  elapsed  since 
he  bade  them  farewell,  their  sorrow  was 
as  fresh  as  if  he  had  just  breathed  his 
last  under  that  roof  which,  in  doubt,  in 
difficulty,  and  in  distress,  had  so  fre¬ 
quently  been  their  refuge. 


jfi'ite  Urts. 


LONDON  EXHIBITIONS 

Lionizing,  in  the  fine  lamb-like  days 
of  March  is  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the 
London  population  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  present  season  we  shall  endeavour  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  such  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  the  metropolis  as  are  entitled 
to  special  notice.  We  shall  be  as  alert 
on  these  matters  as  our  arrangements  will 
allow,  so  as  to  aim  at  precedence  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  our  London  friends,  and  for 
our  country  readers,  an  accumulating  re¬ 
serve  for  their  annual  visit  to  the  modern 
Babylon. 

The  first  on  our  list  is  a  New  Bazaar 
opened  on  Saturday  last,  nearly  opposite 
the  Pantheon  in  Oxford- street,  on  which 
occasion  we  were  included  in  the  “  private 
view.”  Besides  a  thousand  other  attrac¬ 
tions  for  our  lady  friends,  such  as  the 
usual  assortment  of  bazaar  merchandize 
and  bijouterie ,  there  is  a  British  Diorama 
of  four  beautiful  views  painted  by  Stan¬ 
field  and  Roberts,  and  said  to  be  the  four 
largest  pictures  ever  exhibited  together  in 
this  country.  The  subjects  are  the  Lake 
of  Maggiore  in  Italy  ;  the  Interior  of  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor ;  Wreck  of 
an  Indiaman,  on  the  coast ;  and  Tintern 
Abbey, by  Moonlight;  with  various  effects 
of  light  and  shade.  The  changing  of  the 
views  is  by  a  plan  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Diorama  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
being  by  four  boards  closing  up  from 
each  side,  and  then  receding  from  a  poini 
of  light  to  the  full  space  of  the  scene. 
Tintern  Abbey  and  Maggiore  occur  to 
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us  as  the  finest :  and  St.  George’s  Chapel 
is  a  beautiful  display  of  Roberts’s  skill 
*n  architectural  painting.  Attached  to  the 
Bazaar  also  is  a  collection  of  spH-.c. 
dressed  wax  figures  ;  and  a  copy  ir. 
Rubens’  celebrated  Descent  from  tne 
Cross  in  a  group  of  full-sized  models,  in 
which  the  light  and  shade  are  admirably 
effective,  so  as  to  represent  the  illusion  of 
a  masterly  picture. 

A  Model  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria's  Salt  Mine ,  at  Wieliczka,  in  Ga¬ 
licia,  is  now  exhibiting  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  u  Argyle  Rooms,”  in  which 
the  several  chambers  and  pits,  and  the 
machinery  are  ingeniously  represented. 
There  are  likewise  some  pretty  cosmoramic 
views  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  district. 

fllrcana  of  Jsneiue. 

Printing  Machinery. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Friday 
evening  (22nd  Feb.),  Mr.  Cowper  gave  a 
short  account  of  the  recent  improvements 
in  the  art  of  printing. 

lie  noticed  the  improvement  in  the 
common  press  by  the  late  Lord  Stanhope, 
and  also  gave  a  sketch  of  the  art  of  stere¬ 
otype,  the  practice  of  which  was  success¬ 
fully  revived  by  his  lordship.  A  new  mode 
at  printing  music,  invented  by  Mr.  C., 
was  also  described,  and  some  specimens 
were  exhibited,  possessing  the  useful 
quality  of  legibility  combined  with  neat¬ 
ness  of  execution.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  description  of  the  steam-printing  ma¬ 
chinery  lately  introduced,  and  exhibited, 
by  means  of  some  simple  diagrams,  the 
first  suggestion  of  printing  by  machinery 
by  Mr.  W.  Nicholson  in  his  very  com¬ 
prehensive  patent ; — the  first  practice  or 
printing  by  machinery  by  Mr  Kcenig ; — 
the  almost  coeval  invention  of  Messrs. 
Donkin  and  Bacon  ; — and,  lastly,  the 
successful  inventions  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Applegath.  About  sixty  machines  have 
been  constructed,  in  their  joint  patents, 
for  printing  books,  bank  notes,  newspa¬ 
pers,  &c.,  the  construction  being  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  They  have 
just  erected  the  machine  by  which  the 
Times  newspaper  is  now  printed,  which 
throws  off  4,000  sheets  per  hour,  printed 
on  one  side.  This  machine  necessarily 
consists  of  more  parts  than  their  machines 
for  printing  books :  it  was  shown  to  con¬ 
sist  of  four  printing  cylinders,  made  to 
rise  to  let  the  form  of  type  pass,  and  to 
fall  when  they  are  required  to  give  the 
impression  :  they  are  supplied  with  pa¬ 
per  by  four  lads,  the  sheets,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  impression,  passing  into  the  hands 
ol  other  four  lads. 


Principal  Tunnels  in  England. 

The  first  tunnel  ever  constructed  in  this 
country  was  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  ;  it 
is  nearly  2,1)00  yards  in  length,  and  some 
parts  are  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock  ; — since 
that  four  others  have  been  executed  over 
the  same  canal  of  131, 350,  573  and  1,241 
yards  each  in  length. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canals 
have  five  tunnels  ;  the  largest  2,>00  yards 
in  length  ;  the  four  others  110,  120,  400, 
and  512. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canals  have 
two  tunnels  of  1,530  and  1,000  yaids. 

The  Leicester  and  Northampton  canals 
have  four  tunnels  of  280,  880,  990,  and 
1,056  yards. 

The  Leominster  canal  has  two  tunnels 
of  1,250  and  3,850  yards. 

The  Thames  and  Severn  canals,  one 
tunnel  of  4,300  yards. 

The  Chesterfield  canal,  two  tunnels  of 
2,850  and  1,000  yards. 

The  Crumford  canal,  one  tunnel  of 
2,906  yards. 

The  Dudley  and  Owen  canals,  three 
tunnels  of  623,  2,926,  and  3,776  yards. 

The  Ellesmere  canal,  two  tunnels  of 
487  and  775  yards. 

The  Hereford  and  Gloucester  canals, 
three  tunnels  of  440,  1,320,  2,192  yards. 

The  Edgebaston  canal,  four  tunnels  of 
100,  400,  500,  and  2,700  yards. 

The  old  Birmingham  canal,  two  tun¬ 
nels  of  2,200  and  1,000  yards. 

The  Grand  Union  canal,  two  tunnels 
of  1,165  and  1,524  yards. 

The  Grand  Junction  canal,  two  tunnels 
of  3,045  and  3,080. 

The  Oxford  canal,  two  tunnels  of  1,188 
and  750. 

The  Huddersfield  canal,  one  tunnel, 
very  near  four  miles  long,  principally  cut 
through  a  rocky  mountain. — Jacobus. 

Paris  Flower-Market  in  the  Month  oj 
January. 

Amongst  the  shrubs  exposed  for  sale  at 
the  flower-market  were  remarked  : — the 
pittosporum  sinense  in  flower,  the  mime*, 
sa  longifolia,  several  varieties  of  camellia, 
orange  trees  in  flower,  the  mespilus  pyra- 
cantha,  privet,  a  great  number  of  pines 
cypresses,  thurgas,  &c.,  the  crattegus 
glabra,  many  phiJlica  ericoides  (Cape 
heaths),  erica  alba,  viburnam-tinus,  chry 
santhemums,  the  Daphnis  Indica,  and 
the  dauphin  (a  charming  variety,  due  to 
the  ingenious  method  of  M.  Fion),  myr¬ 
tles,  jasmines,  lilacs,  Chinese  roses,  all  in 
pots,  the  latter  in  full  flower. 

The  herbaceous  plants  in  flower  were 
mignonette,  double  violets,  peony  oftici- 
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nale,  common  hyacinths,  ranunculi,  pri¬ 
mula  sinensis,  &c. 

Of  fruits  and  forest  trees,  there  was  a 
great,  variety  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  as 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  apricot,  peach,  cur¬ 
rant,  black  ditto,  raspberries,  vines,  &c. 
— white  acacias,  parasols,  poplars  of  all 
kinds,  ash,  base  trefoil  (cytiscus),  ma¬ 
ple,  elm,  sycamore,  walnut,  plantain, 
birch,  linden,  japan  varnish,  arbre  de 
Judee,  laurier,  cerise,  &c.  Of  pines — 
laricis,  Scotch,  lord,  epiceas,  thurgas, 
cypress,  and  a  great  many  shrubs  in 
flower,  and  honeysuckles  sold  by  the 
hundred. — Literary  Gazette. 

To  Destroy  Red  Spiders  in  Hot-houses. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  of 
sulphur,  mix  it  in  a  common-sized  water¬ 
ing-pot  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture 
along  the  top  of  the  flues  when  the  fires 
are  at  work,  putting  least  near  the  furnace 
and  most  at  the  farther  extremity,  through 
a  coarse  rose,  when  the  sulphur  will  be 
found  to  have  run  down  the  sides  of  the 
flues,  and  adhered  to  them,  as  well  as  upon 
the  top.  The  sulphureous  exhalation 
arising  from  the  hot  flues  generally  de¬ 
stroys  the  spider  in  five  or  six  days,  when 
a  good  syringing  will  clear  the  plants  of 
them ;  but  the  house  is  neither  steamed 
nor  syringed  from  the  time  the  sulphur  is 
put  on  till  they  are  killed — Loudon's 
Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Garden  Walls. 

Painting  walls  black  has  been  tried  in 
several  places,  and  the  result  has  been 
better  leaves,  larger  and  more  numerous 
fruit,  and  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  of 
insects  on  the  wall.  A  cheap  way  of 
blackening  a  wall  is  first  to  paint  it  with 
boiling  coal  tar,  and,  when  that  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  to  paint  over  again  with 
black  oil  paint :  this  would  produce  a  jet 
black. — Ibid. 

English  Oaks. 

In  planting  oaks  the  proportion  ought 
to  be  thus :  3,000  trees  per  acre,  at  about 
4  feet  asunder  ;  of  these  1,000  should  be 
oaks,  1,000  larch,  500  spruce,  and  500 
beech.  The  three  last  will  all  be  valuable 
in  their  turns,  as  they  are  gradually  felled, 
for  rails,  &c.,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
planter  ;  leaving,  I  will  say,  800  oaks, 
allowing  the  loss  of  200  for  casualties. 
These,  again,  will  require  thinning  before 
being  finally  left  to  make  large  timber. 
How  fine  the  prospect  of  five  or  ten  acres 
covered  with  straight,  tall,  thrifty  oaks,  I 
need  not  say ;  for  every  Englishman  will,  > 
I  hope,  appreciate  it.  The  oaks,  of  which 
I  have  given  the  girths,  were  all  trans¬ 
planted.  Were  I  asked  for  advice  as  to 
planting,  I  should  say,  plant  larch,  spruce, 


and  beech,  2b  to  3  feet  high,  for,  if 
smaller,  they  generally  suffer  from  hares 
and  rabbits ;  and  oaks  3^  to  4  feet  high, 
twice  transplanted,  and  well  rooted ;  for 
upon  this  more  than  any  thing  success 
depends.  The  oaks  in  particular  should 
be  stout  and  clean,  not  drawn  up  in  a 
crowd,  and,  in  consequence,  weak  and 
spindly. — In  this  way,  on  the  most  mode¬ 
rate  soils,  fine  plantations  of  oak  may  be 
raised  with  certainty — Ibid. 

Botany. 

The  success  of  the  recent  mission  to 
Ava  has  been  the  completest  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  botany.  This  will  readily 
occur  to  our  readers,  when  they  recollect 
the  talent,  zeal,  industry,  and  skill  of 
the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  this  branch 
of  inquiry.  Dr.  Wallich  has  been  left 
behind  at  Amherst  to  complete  his  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  resources  of  the  valuable 
forests  of  tnat  and  the  neighbouring  dis¬ 
tricts.  Until  this  be  effected  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  successful  researches  cannot 
be  known.  The  number  of  species  col¬ 
lected  by  him  amounted,  when  the  mis¬ 
sion  left  him  at  Amherst,  to  about  sixteen 
thousand,  of  which  five  hundred  and  up¬ 
wards  are  new  and  undescribed.  Among 
these  last,  may  be  mentioned  seven  spe¬ 
cies  of  oak,  two  species  of  walnut,  a 
rose,  three  willows,  a  raspberry,  and  a 
pear ;  several  plants  discovered  by  him 
are  so  remarkable  as  to  constitute  them¬ 
selves  new  genera.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  one  which  has  been 
called  Amherstia,  in  compliment  to  the 
Lady  Amherst.  This  constitutes  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  plant  of 
the  Indian  Flora.  Two  trees  of  it  only 
are  known  to  exist,  and  these  are  found 
in  the  gardens  of  a  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salwen  The  number  of 
specimens  brought  to  Calcutta  amount 
to  little  less  than  18,000,  among  which 
are  many  beautiful  live  plants  for  the 
botanical  garden,  chiefly  of  the  orchi- 
deous,  scitamineous,  and  liliaceous  fa¬ 
milies.  Dr.  Wallich,  when  at  Ava, 
obtained  permission  of  the  Burmese  go¬ 
vernment  to  prosecute  his  botanical  re¬ 
searches  on  the  mountains  about  twenty 
miles  from  Ava.  In  these,  which  are 
from  3  to  4,000  feet  high,  he  spent  eight 
days,  and  brought  from  them  some  of  the 
finest  parts  of  his  collection.  These 
mountains  contain  several  plants  which 
are  common  to  them  with  the  Himalaya 
chain,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  Flora 
is  rare  and  curious.  The  botany  of  the 
new  provinces  to  the  south  is  considered 
to  be  highly  novel  and  interesting,  com¬ 
bining  in  a  great  degree  the  characters  of 
the  Floras  of  continental  India  and  the 
Malayan  countries. — Breivster's  Journal 
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The  adhesion  of  Screw  Nails. 

The  screws  used  in  these  experiments 
were  about  two  inches  long  22-100  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  exterior  of  the  threads 
15-100  diameter  at  the  bottom,  the  depth 
of  the  worm  or  thread  being  115-1000, 
and  the  number  of  threads  in  one  inch  12. 
They  were  passed  through  pieces  of  wood 
exactly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
drawn  out  by  the  weights  given  in  the 
following  table : — 

Dry  beech . 480  lbs. 

Do.  do .  790  lbs. 

Dry  sound  ash..  700  lbs. 

Dry  oak .  780  lbs. 

Dry  mahogany.  770  lbs. 

Dry  elm .  855  lbs. 

Dry  sycamore..  830  lbs. 

The  force  required  to  draw  similar 
screws  out  of  deal  and  the  softer  wood  is 
about  half  the  above. — Phil.  Mag. 

African  Elephant. 

feince  1881  no  African  elephant  has 
been  seen  in  Europe,  until  the  young  fe¬ 
male  figured  by  M.  Cuvier,  which  is  now 
alive  in  Paris,  having  been  sent  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Its  habits, 
so  far  as  those  of  a  very  young  animal 
can  be  relied  on,  exhibit  none  of  the  fe¬ 
rocity  usually  ascribed  to  it,  and  are  in¬ 
deed  fully  as  mild,  intelligent,  and  trac¬ 
table  as  those  of  the  elephant  of  Asia. — 
Zoological  Journal. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

FALLING  OF  THE  BRUNSWICK 
THEATRE. 

Although  we  are  not  chroniclers  of 
the  limes ,  our  readers  may  expect  from  us 
something  beyond  the  passing  notice  of 
this  catastrophe,  given  in  our  last  Num¬ 
ber.  In  the  multitude  of  “  accounts”  we 
had,  however,  resolved  to  remain  quiet ; 
but  our  intention  has  been  changed  by  the 
appearance  of  an  interesting  narrative  in 
the  Weekly  Review  of  Saturday  last, 
which,  in  style,  is  far  beyond  the  newspaper 
stories,  and  is,  we  doubt  not,  equally  va¬ 
luable  for  its  accuracy.  It  is  entitled  the 
“  Narrative  of  John  Williams ,  one 
of  the  persons  who  were  buried  alive 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Brunswick  The¬ 
atre taken  down  from  his  Conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  Hospital  and  we  are 
nduced  to  give  it  entire. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  autumn  I  was 
sent  to  London  on  some  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  my  father,  Mr.  Williams,  the 
building. surveyor  of  Chester,  who  is  also 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  u  Re¬ 


marks”  on  some  of  the  architectural  anti¬ 
quities  of  that  city.  I  carried  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Nash,  to  Mr.  Rick¬ 
man,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
another  Member  of  Parliament,  whose 
name  I  do  not  wish  to  mention.  The 
last  gentleman  invited  me  to  his  house, 
overwhelmed  me  with  professions  of  esteem , 
and  quite  turned  my  head  with  his  offers 
of  services.  When  the  business  which 
had  called  me  to  town  was  finished,  I 
wrote  to  my  father  of  the  new  prospects 
that  had  been  opened  to  me,  and,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  advice  and  injunctions,  de¬ 
termined  on  remaining  in  London,  to 
follow  out  a  career,  so  much  better  adapted 
to  my  talents  than  that  of  a  provincial 
builder.  An  open  quarrel  with  my  family 
was  the  consequence  ;  but  I  took  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  appease  their  anger,  being  convinced 
that  a  very  short  time  would  prove  the 
wisdom  of  my  conduct,  and  enable  me  to 
demand  rather  than  solicit  forgiveness. 

Two  months  passed  away  in  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  my  money  was  spent,  and  the  people 
at  my  lodgings  began  to  abate  in  their 
civility,  when  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  my  patron  to  the  point.  I  called 
at  his  house  for  that  purpose,  and  found 
him  just  stepping  into  a  post-chaise.  He 
seemed  as  glad  to  see  me  as  ever,  but,  of 
course,  had  little  time  for  conversation. 
When  he  had  fairly  seated  himself  in  the 
vehicle,  and,  in  my  despair,  I  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask  how  long  he  meant  to  be 
absent  from  town,  shaking  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  he  informed  me  that  if  there 
was  a  call  of  the  House,  he  might  be 
obliged  to  return  in  the  course  of  the 
Session,  but  that,  at  all  events,  he  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  this  time 
next  year.  I  do  not  remember  the  car¬ 
riage  driving  off — but  the  passers-by  stop¬ 
ping  to  look  at  me,  as  I  stood  like  a  statue 
on  the  flags,  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  I 
went  home  to  my  lodgings. 

I  was  too  timid,  or  too  obstinate,  to 
write  to  my  father.  I  preferred  lowering 
my  expectations,  and  applying  for  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  a  builder’s  office,  and  was  pro¬ 
mised  the  influence  of  several  persons  of 
respectability  in  order  to  obtain  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  by  the  advice  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  was  induced  to  apply  to  the 
pawnbroker  for  a  temporary  pecuniary 
relief ;  but  this  did  not  enable  me  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  rent  of  my  lodgings.  The 
civility  of  my  landlady  was  changed  to 
coldness,  and  her  coldness,  by  a  natural 
transition,  to  heat.  The  persecution  I 
underwent  at  home  made  me  take  refuge 
in  public-houses,  where  I  fell  in  with 
companions  as  desperate  as  myself,  but 
apparently  more  happy.  I  at  length  left 
my  lodgings  secretly,  with  the  remains  of 
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my  wardrobe  under  my  arm.  I  engaged 
a  bed  by  the  night  at  what  is  called  a 
theatrical  house,  but  one  of  the  lowest  of 
the  sort,  where  I  first  acquired  a  taste — ■ 
or  rather  a  passion — for  stage-amusements, 
and  became  acquainted,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  her  brother,  with  a  young  actress, 
whose  name,  whether  she  is  dead  or  alive, 
will  not  be  benefited  by  an  association 
with  mine.  My  appearance  at  this  time, 
with  regard  to  dress,  was  respectable,  and 
my  manners  probably  intimated  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  better  society  than  that 
enjoyed  by  my  companions.  The  recep¬ 
tion  I  met  with  from  the  lady  was  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  and,  young,  beautiful,  ami¬ 
able,  and,  1  am  convinced,  innocent,  she 
made  an  impression  on  my  heart  which 
is  the  only  part  of  my  London  history  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  acknowledging. 

I  debated  with  myself  whether,  on  find¬ 
ing  a  situation,  I  should  not  remove  her 
from  a  mode  of  life  at  least  dangerous,  if 
not  disgraceful,  by  making  her  my  wife, 
or,  by  attaching  myself  to  her  profession, 
serve  as  a  protector  from  its  danger,  and 
derive  from  it  the  means  of  our  mutual 
subsistence.  My  debate,  however,  was 
speedily  cut  short ;  no  situation  turned 
up ;  I  was  pursued  by  means  of  sum¬ 
monses  for  several  small  debts ;  my  land¬ 
lord  refused  me  even  a  night’s  lodging 
without  the  money  in  advance,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  make  my  retreat  to  another 
quarter  of  the  town.  It  would  be  dis¬ 
gusting  to  pursue,  step  by  step,  the  path 
of  my  decline,  which  was  now  fearfully 
precipitous.  From  the  parlour  I  sunk  to 
the  tap-room— from  the  society  of  masters 
to  that  of  journeymen — from  the  shabby 
surtout  to  the  tattered  jacket.  My  place 
of  refuge  was  in  Barlow-court,  a  narrow 
lane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells-street, 
and  having  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
upholstery  and  cabinet-making  business, 
I  received  employment  accidentally  in 
fitting  up  the  Brunswick  Theatre. 

My  earnings  were  very  small,  but  I 
contrived  to  cheat  my  hunger  out  of  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  me  to  drown,  almost 
every  night,  in  intoxication  the  sense  of 
my  degradation  and  my  despair. 

The  theatre  was  at  length  opened,  al¬ 
though  the  internal  work  was  not  all 
finished.  I  was  in  attendance  at  the  fatal 
rehearsal  of  the  28th  of  February,  in  the 
course  of  my  duty.  As  I  was  passing 
across  the  stage,  1  was  arrested  by  the 
voice  of  a  new  actress — a  voice  that  had 
lingered  in  my  ear  in  spite  of  every  thing. 
The  earnestness  of  my  gaze  was  observed 
by  one  of  my  fellow-workmen,  who  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  lady  whom  I  seemed 

to  admire  so  much  was  Mrs _ _  Mrs. 

- - 1  She  was  married  !  I  forgot  at 


the  moment  my  situation,  my  dress,  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place,  and  I  rushed 
forward  to  demand  from  her  own  lips  a 
confirmation  or  a  denial  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  had  heard.  That  motion  saved 
my  life.  There  was  heard  at  the  instant 
a  sound  which  I  cannot  describe  by  crash, 
or  roar,  or  any  other  imitative  word  in 
the  language  ;  it  was  not  loud — nor  shrill 
— nor  hollow ;  perhaps  its  associations  in 
my  memory  with  what  followed  may  have 
fixed  its  peculiar  character  in  my  mind — 
but  I  can  only  describe  it  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  by  likening  it  to  one’s  conception  of 
the  harsh,  grating,  sullen,  yet  abrupt 
noise  of  the  grave-stone  when  it  shall  be 
suddenly  raised  from  its  sandy,  clammy 
bed,  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet. 
One  of  the  actors  rushed  across  the  stage, 
and  darted  out  by  the  side-door.  Of  the 
rest,  those  who  were  speaking  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  ;  the  hand  raised  in 
mimic  passion  was  not  dropped ;  the 
moving  crowd  of  human  beings  stood  still, 
as  if  by  one  impulse ; — there  was  a  pause 
of  two  or  three  seconds.  Some,  whose 
mind  was  more  present,  raised  their  eyes 
to  the  roof ;  but  the  rest  were  motionless, 
even  in  the  vagrant  organs  of  vision,  and 
stood  mute  and  still  like  a  gallery  of  sta¬ 
tues.  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  describe 
the  sound  which  awoke  the  scene  from 
this  appearance  of  death,  only  to  give  it 
the  reality.  I  would  liken  it  to  thunder, 
if  you  could  mingle  the  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  with  that  of  its  effects — or  to  the 
rush  of  a  mighty  torrent,  if  you  could 
fancy  amalgamated,  as  it  were,  in  its  roar 
the  typical  voices  of  pain,  and  horror,  and 
confusion,  and  struggling,  and  death.  I 
staggered  back,  and  nearly  fell  into  an 
abyss  that  was  cloven  into  the  floor  by  a 
fragment  of  the  iron  roof  on  the  very  spot 
where  I  had  stood  but  a  moment  before. 
While  rushing  up  the  side  of  the  newly- 
fcrmed  precipice  to  regain  my  footing,  by 
the  single  terrified  glance  I  had  time  and 
light  to  cast  behind,  I  saw  that  the  iron 
and  wood  were  wet  with  blood  and  brains 
and  the  other  horrible  mysteries  of  man’s 
inner  body,  and  that  the  “  living  soul”  I 
had  just  talked  to  was  not  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  sight  as  having  ever  borno 
the  external  characteristics  of  a  human 
being. 

The  light  was  suddenly  shut  out — and 
yet  so  slowly  as  to  inflict  upon  my  sight 
that  which  will  ever  stand  between  it  and 
the  sun.  Fragment  after  fragment  rushed 
furiously  from  the  roof,  but  yet  so  thickly 
,  intermingled,  that  I  cannot  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  say  whether  or  not  the  mass  of  root 
was  disunited  at  all  in  its  descent.  The® 
the  bursting  of  the  walls — the  grating  oi 
the  stones  and  bricks  as  they  were  ground 
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into  powder — the  rending  of  the  planks 
and  wooden  partitions — the  hissing  sound 
of  the  lamp  and  brass-work — the  damp 
crush  of  human  bodies — and  the  yells  of 
mortal  agony  from  a  hundred  hearts,  which 
seemed  wilder  and  stronger  even  than  the 
inanimate  sounds  that  had  called  them 
into  being — to  choke,  conquer,  and  si¬ 
lence  them  for  °ver. 

All  was  dark.  A  weight  was  upon  my 
shoulders  which  an  Atlas  could  not  have 
moved ;  my  left  leg  was  fixed  between 
two  planks,  and,  as  I  discovered  by  feel¬ 
ing  with  my  hand  before  the  pain  an¬ 
nounced  it,  it  was  broken  and  distorted  ; 
the  side  outline  of  the  narrow  chamber  in 
which  I  sate  would  have  nearly  described 
a  right-angled  triangle,  the  hypothenuse 
leaning  on  my  back  ;  above,  I  could  ex¬ 
tend  my  hand  to  its  full  length  without 
obstacle,  but  the  aperture  could  not  have 
admitted  any  thing  thicker  than  the  arm  ; 
before  me  was  a  wall  apparently  of  solid 
iron,  and  below,  and  at  the  sides,  the  sur¬ 
face,  consisting  of  iron,  brick,  stones,  and 
wood,  was  broken  into  narrow  interstices. 

When  the  united  sounds  I  have  des¬ 
cribed  had  subsided  into  a  distant  hum,  a 
single  voice  rose  upon  my  ear ;  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  lady  mentioned  above  ;  it 
was  one  wild,  shrill,  unbroken  scream. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  lasted ;  I  do 
not  even  know  whether  it  was  a  human 
voice  at  all ;  it  did  not  stop  for  breath  ; 
its  way  was  not  impeded,  like  that  of  the 
rest,  by  the  intervention  of  the  ruins ; 
minute  after  minute  it  continued,  and 
every  minute  it  became  wilder  and  shriller, 
piercing  like  an  arrow,  through  my  head 
and  heart,  till  my  tortured  senses  found 
temporary  relief  in  insensibility. 

My  fainting  fit  probably  lasted  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  ;  for,  when  I  recovered, 
it  was  long  before  I  could  understand  my 
situation,  or  recall  any  thing  that  had 
happened  to  my  memory.  At  length, 
piece  by  piece,  the  truth  came  before  me, 
and  I  could  feel  the  cold  sweat  trickling 
down  my  brow.  The  voice  I  had  heard 
existed  probably  only  in  imagination,  for 
it  was  now  silent.  A  low  deep  sound 
was  humming  in  my  ears,  which  I  could 
at  length  distinguish  to  be  the  simulta¬ 
neous  groans  of  human  beings,  separated 
from  me  either  by  distance  or  some  thick 
and  deadening  barrier.  My  ear  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  divide  it  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  and  to  recognise  the  voices 
of  those  I  knew  ;  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  horrible  in  this  vague  myste¬ 
rious  monotony  than  if  it  had  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  fraught  with  the  dying  accents  of 
the  one  I  loved  best  on  earth.  I  felt  as 
if  my  lot  must  be  bitterer  than  that  of 
the  rest.  I  was  alone — I  was  cut  off  even 


from  communion  of  suffering :  while 
they,  I  imagined,  were  together,  and  in 
the  sound  of  one  another’s  voices,  and 
the  touch,  even,  of  one  another’s  clothes, 
received  some  relief  from  the  idea  of 
total  abandonment,  of  agony  unimagined 
and  unshared. 

My  senses,  I  believe,  began  to  totter; 
for  1  complained  aloud  of  my  lonely  fate  : 
1  knew  that  I  was  behaving  absurdly, 
but  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  beat  the  iron 
walls  of  my  dungeon  with  my  clenched 
hands  till  they  were  wet  with  blood,  and 
shrieked  aloud  with  a  voice  rendered  ter¬ 
rific  by  the  fury  of  despair.  The  voices 
of  the  rest  appeared  to  be  startled  into 
silence  at  the  sound — or  perhaps  it  fell 
upon  their  ears  like  a  cry  of  comfort  and 
hope,  an  answer  to  their  groans  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  After  a  pause  I 
heard  another  dull,  heavy  sound,  like 
that  produced  by  a  muffled  drum ;  it 
was  in  reality,  a  drum,  and  probably 
beat  by  one  of  the  band,  as  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  means  of  awakening  attention  than 
his  own  voice.  The  sound,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  inexpressibly  awful ; 
and  when  the  hand  that  smote  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  so  unaccustomed  a  scene  wander¬ 
ed  by  habit  into  a  regular  tune,  my  sen¬ 
sations  were  exaggerated  into  a  species  of 
horror  which  1  can  liken  only  to  that 
which  might  be  supposed  to  visit  a  reli¬ 
gious  mind  on  witnessing  some  shocking 
and  blasphemous  impiety. 

It  may  seem  a  species  of  insanity  to 
mention  it ;  but  when  the  roll  of  the 
drum,  and  the  sound  of  human  voices 
had  ceased,  and  after  I  had  been  left  for 
a  considerable  time,  as  it  were,  to  my¬ 
self,  even  in  these  circumstances  of  ter¬ 
ror,  and  loneliness,  and  mystery,  1  pos¬ 
sessed  a  species  of  knowledge,  which  the 
denizens  of  the  surface  would  have  deem¬ 
ed  equally  useless  and  unattainable  to 
those  underground  ; — I  knew  the  hour  of 
the  night.  Like  the  idiot  who  mimicked, 
at  the  proper  intervals,  the  audible  mea¬ 
surement  of  time,  after  the  clock  was  re¬ 
moved,  which  had  taught  him  the  prac¬ 
tice,  my  inclination  for  drinking,  which 
had  been  converted  by  habit  into  an 
almost  unconquerable  passion,  returned 
at  the  accustomed  time  of  its  gratification. 
In  spite  of  surrounding  circumstances,  I 
fancied  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  disso¬ 
lute  companions,  in  the  scene  of  our 
coarse  and  vulgar  revels ;  I  drank,  but 
without  being  filled  ;  I  became  drunken 
with  imagination  ;  and  the  close  and  poi¬ 
sonous  atmosphere,  which  before  had 
been  burthened  with  my  groans,  now 
rung  with  songs,  and  laughter,  and  im¬ 
precations.  This  state  of  unnatural  ex¬ 
citement  passed  away,  but  the  re-action 
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which  took  place  exhibited  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  attend  the  awakening  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced  drunkard.  With 
head-aeh,  sickness,  faintness,  fear,  fore¬ 
boding,  repentance,  I  awoke,  in  44  an 
horror  of  great  darkness.” 

Then  the  ideas,  wholesome  in  them 
selves,  but  which  in  such  circumstances 
*re  felt  like  daggers,  crowded  round  my 
burthened  and  wearied  heart.  My  father 


manner,  to  her  connexion  with  the  narra¬ 
tive  ;  but  if  she  was  the  lady  who  stood 
upon  the  stage  at  the  time  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  Mr.  Williams’s  informer  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  her  person,  for  she 

is  not  Mrs. . but  Miss  — - - .n — 

Weekly  Review. 

®fje  UstUctDV; 

AND 


_ my  family — my  arrogance — my  ingra- 

titade — my  dishonesty — my  misspent 
time _ my  forgotten  duties — my  blas¬ 

phemed  and  unregarded  God  !  I  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands,  but  I  could  not 
hide  them  from  my  soul.  Slowly  and 
sternly  they  passed  before  me;  but  the 
last  idea  swallowed  up  its  precursors  ;  and 
with  a  start  and  a  shudder,  I  found  my¬ 
self  trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity- 
on  the  very  steps  of  the  judgment  seat, 
entering  into  the  presence  of  the  awful 
and  eternal  Judge. 

It  will  be  esteemed  an  example  of  the 
bathos  when  I  mention  next  my  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  say  that  these  passions  of 
the  perishing  body  almost  neutralized  the 
effect  of  the  above  sentiments  of  my  im¬ 
mortal  soul.  Hunger,  indeed,  may  be 
borne,  at  least  to  the  extent  it  was  my 
lot  to  endure  it ;  but  thirst  is  truly  a 
chastisement 44  of  scorpions.” 

I  have  not  described  my  feelings ; 
1  have  simply  catalogued,  and  in  a 
very  incomplete  manner,  their  proximate 
causes.  I  sunk  by  degrees  into  a  sort  of 
stupor,  from  which  I  was  awakened  by 
the  light  of  heaven  streaming  full  in  my 
face,  through  an  aperture  made  in  the 
ruins  by  my  deliverers.  The  apparent 
apathy,  or,  as  some  term  it,  philosophy, 
which  I  displayed,  has  been  attributed  to 
wrong  causes.  The  truth  is,  that  al¬ 
though  at  first  my  body  was  awoke,  my 
mind  was  almost  wholly  insensible  ;  it 
recovered  its  consciousness  by  very  slow 
degrees,  and  it  was  not  until  I  was  left 
alone  at  night,  that  I  became  completely 
sensible  of  my  deliverance. 

[We  have  much  satisfaction  in  saying, 
that  the  imprudent  and  most  unhappy 
young  man,  for  whose  interesting  narra¬ 
tive  we  reckon  confidently  on  the  thanks 
of  our  readers,  is  now  pronounced  to  be 
out  of  danger.  He  has  been  removed  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  father,  an 
eminent  solicitor  in  Gray’s  Inn :  but 
even  while  in  the  hospital,  he  was  visited 
by  many  persons  of  the  highest  respect¬ 
ability.  His  most  constant  attendant, 
however,  was  a  young  female,  who  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  almost  unhurt, 
very  soon  after  the  accident  happened. 
We  are  restrained,  by  considerations  of 
delicacy,  from  adverting,  in  a  particular 
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THE  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON — FROM 
44  SALATH1EL,”  BY  MR.  COLERIDGE. 
As  we  entered  the  last  defile,  the  min¬ 
strels  and  singers  of  the  caravan  com¬ 
menced  a  paean.  Altars  fumed  from  va¬ 
rious  points  of  the  chasm  above  ;  and  the 
Syrian  priests  were  seen  in  their  robes 
performing  the  empty  rites  of  idolatry.  I 
turned  away  from  this  perversion  of  human 
reason,  and  pressed  forward  through  the 
lingering  multitude,  until  the  forest  rose 
in  its  majesty  before  me.  My  step  was 
checked  in  solemn  admiration.  I  saw  the 
earliest  produce  of  the  earth — the  patri¬ 
archs  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  first 
generation  of  the  reviving  globe  had  sat 
beneath  these  green  and  lovely  arches  ; 
the  final  generation  was  to  sit  beneath 
them.  No  roof  so  noble  ever  rose  above 
the  heads  of  monarchs,  though  it  were 
covered  with  gold  and  diamonds.  The 
forest  had  been  greatly  impaired  in  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  beauty  by  the  sacrilegious  hand 
of  war.  The  perpetual  conflicts  of  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  dynasties  laid  the 
axe  to  it  with  remorseless  violation.  It 
once  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
mountains  ;  its  diminished  strength  now, 
like  the  relics  of  a  mighty  army,  made 
its  stand  among  the  central  fortresses  of 
its  native  region  ;  and  there  majestically 
bade  defiance  to  the  further  assault  of 
steel  and  fire.  The  forms  of  the  trees 
seemed  made  for  duration  ;  the  trunks 
were  of  prodigious  thickness,  smooth  and 
round  as  pillars  of  marble ;  some  rising 
to  a  great  height,  and  throwing  out  a 
vast  level  roof  of  foliage;  some  divid¬ 
ing  into  a  cluster  of  trunks,  and  with 
their  various  heights  of  branch  and  leaf, 
making  a  succession  of  verdurous  caves  ; 
some  propagating  themselves  by  circles 
of  young  cedars,  risen  where  the  fruit  had 
dropped  upon  the  ground :  the  whole 
bore  the  aspect  of  a  colossal  temple  of 
nature — the  shafted  column,  the  deep 
Arch,  the  solid  buttresses  branching  off 
into  the  richest  caprices  of  oriental  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  the  solemn  roof  high  above,  pale, 
yet  painted  by  the  strong  sunlight  through 
the  leaves  with  transparent  and  tassel- 
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lated  dyes,  rich  as  the  colours  of  the  In¬ 
dian  mine.  In  the  momentary  feeling  of 
awe  and  wonder,  I  could  comprehend 
why  paganism  loved  to  worship  under 
the  shade  of  forests  ;  and  why  the  poets 
of  paganism  filled  that  shade  with  the 
attributes  and  presence  of  deities.  The 
airy  whisperings,  the  loneliness,  the  rich 
twilight,  were  the  very  food  of  mystery. 
Even  the  forms  that  towered  before  the 
eyes, — those  ancient  trees,  the  survivors 
of  the  general  law  of  mortality,  gigantic, 
hoary,  covered  with  their  weedy  robes, 
bowing  their  aged  heads  in  the  blast,  and 
uttering  strange  sounds  and  groanings  in 
the  struggle,  gave  to  the  high-wrought 
superstition  of  the  soul  the  images  of 
things  unearthly,  —  the  oracle  and  the 
God  !  Or  was  this  impression  but  the 
obscure  revival  of  one  of  those  lovely 
truths  that  shone  upon  the  days  of  para¬ 
dise,  when  man  drew  knowledge  from  its 
fount  in  nature  ;  and  all  but  his  own 
passions  was  disclosed  to  the  first-born  of 
creation  ? 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

Americans  from  other  parts  of  the 
Union  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
about  three-eighths  of  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  of 
New  Orleans.  Brother  Jonathan  is  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  no  where  at  home.  After 
having  settled  in  one  place,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  1000  miles  from  his  late  resi¬ 
dence,  cleared  lands,  reared  houses,  farms, 
&c.,  he  leaves  his  spot  as  soon  as  a  better 
chance  seems  to  offer  itself.  He  is  an  adven¬ 
turer,  who  would  as  soon  remove  to  Mexi¬ 
co,  or  New  South  Wales,  provided  he 

could  “  make  money”  by  the  change. 

*  »  *  * 

The  emigrant  French  are  numerous  in 
New  Orleans.  Among  them  are  many 
very  respectable  merchants,  some  lawyers, 
physicians,  &c. ;  the  greater  part,  how¬ 
ever,  consists  of  adventurers,  hair-dres¬ 
sers,  dancing-masters,  performers,  musi¬ 
cians,  and  the  like.  The  French  are  of 
all  men  the  least  valuable  acquisition  for 
a  new  state.  Of  a  lavish  and  wanton 
temper,  they  spend  their  time  in  trifles, 
which  are  of  no  importance  to  any  but 
themselves.  Dancing,  fighting,  riding, 
and  love-making,  are  the  daily  occupa¬ 
tion  of  these  people.  Their  influence  on 
a  new  and  unsettled  state,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  no  correct  opinion  of  true  po¬ 
liteness  and  manners,  is  far  from  being 
advantageous.  Without  either  religion, 
morality,  or  even  education,  they  pretend 
to  be  the  leaders  of  the  bon  Ion ,  because 
they  came  from  Paris ;  and  they  in  gene¬ 


ral  succeed.  As  for  religion  and  princi¬ 
ples,  exctpt  a  sort  of  point  d’ honneur, 
they  are  certainly  a  most  contemptible 
set,  and  greatly  contribute  to  promote 
immorality.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  Germans  in  New  Orleans.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  without  being  possessed  of  the 
smallest  resources,  embarked  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  after  having  lost  one  half 
or  three  parts  of  their  comrades  during 
the  passage,  they  were  sold  as  white  slaves, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  Redemptioners,  the 
moment  of  their  arrival.  Thus  mixed 
with  the  negroes  in  the  same  kind  of  la¬ 
bour,  they  experience  no  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  the  latter  ;  and  their  conduct 
certainly  deserves  no  better  treatment. 
Those  who  did  not  escape,  were  driven 
away  by  their  masters  for  their  immode¬ 
rate  drinking  ;  and  all,  wfith  few  excep¬ 
tions,  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  dregs. 
The  watchmen  and  lamp-lighters  are 
Germans  ;  and  hundreds  of  these  people 
fell  victims  to  the  fever,  between  the  years 
1814  and  1822.  The  rest  of  the  white 
population  consists  of  English,  Irish, 
Spaniards,  and  some  Italians,  amongst 
whom  are  several  respectable  houses.  The 
free  people  of  colour  consist  of  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves  ;  but  chiefly  of  the  offspring 
of  an  intercourse  between  the  whites  and 
black  ;  the  cause  of  which  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  nature  of  the  climate,  where  sen 
sual  passions  are  so  easily  excited.  Of 
these  descendants,  the  females  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  very  handsome,  and  generally 
destined  for  the  gratification  of  the 
wealthier  class  of  the  French  and  the 
creoles,  as  their  mothers  had  been  before 
them.  The  American  seldom  or  never 
indulges  in  such  unrestrained  pleasures. 
He  usually  marries  early,  and  remains 
faithful  to  his  wife.  Of  a  more  steady 
and  religious  turn,  he  pays  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  decorum  and  appearances,  with 
certain  isolated  exceptions,  of  course ; 
but  in  general  he  is  more  solicitous  and 
careful  of  his  public  character  than  the 
Frenchman  or  foreigner,  who  has  seldom 
any  reputation  to  lose.  The  negroes  form 
the  lowest  class.  There  are  certainly 
found  some  amongst  them  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  praise  for  their  honesty  and  fi¬ 
delity  towards  their  masters  ;  but  thou¬ 
sands,  on  the  other  hand,  will  exhibit  the 
vicious  nature  of  a  debased  and  slavish 
character.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  ma¬ 
lignant  and  cruel  disposition  characterises, 
more  or  less,  this  black  race.  Whether 
it  be  inborn,  or  the  result  of  slavery,  I 
leave  to  others  to  decide. 

There  is  not  a  place  in  the  Union  where 
religion  is  so  little  attended  to  as  in  New 
Orleans.  For  a  population  of  40,000  in¬ 
habitants,  it  has  only  four  churches ;  Phi- 
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ladelphia,  with  1 20, COO  inhabitants, 
reckons  upwards  of  eighty;  New  York 
upwards  of  sixty.  The  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  a  population  of  10,000  souls, 
has  ten  churches,  far  superior  to  those  in 
New  Orleans. 

Of  the  two  theatres,  the  American  is 
open  during  five,  and  the  French  during 
eight  months  in  the  year.  The  American 
theatre  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  more 
and  more  national  and  popular,  although 
at  present  it  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  lower 
class  of  the  American  population  ;  boat¬ 
men,  Kentuckians,  Mississippi  traders, 
and  backwoods-men  of  every  description. 
The  pieces  are  execrably  performed.  The 
late  Charles  Von  Weber  would  not  have 
been  much  delighted  at  witnessing  the 
performance  of  his  Der  Freyschiitz,  here 
metamorphosed  into  the  wild  huntsmen 
of  Bohemia.  Six  violins,  which  played 
any  thing  but  music,  and  some  voices  far 
from  being  human,  performed  the  opera, 
which  was  applauded :  the  Kentuckians 
expressed  their  satisfaction  in  a  hurrah, 
which  made  the  very  walls  tremble.  The 
interior  of  the  theatre  has  still  a  mean 
appearance.  The  curtain  consists  of  two 
sail-cloths ;  and  the  horrible  smell  of 
whisky  and  tobacco  is  a  sufficient  draw¬ 
back  for  any  person  who  would  attempt 
to  frequent  this  place  of  amusement. — 
The  Americans  as  they  are. 


®1)t  ©atljever. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pens. 

Shaksfeake. 

For  the  five  following  “  Quips  and  Quid¬ 
dities”  we  are  indebted  to  the  Literary 
Gazette  and  John  Bull  newspaper 

A  gentleman  was  lately  mentioning 
that  he  had  bought  Thurtell’s  pistols, 
and  always  kept  them  loaded,  for  protec¬ 
tion,  in  his  bed -room.  Your  motto,  said 
a  punster,  should,  be,  u  Let  the  robber 
be- Ware” 


A  person  inquired  at  a  punning  book¬ 
seller’s,  the  other  day,  if  there  was  any 
recent  work  on  mineralogy.  “  I  don’t 
know,”  replied  the  witty  bibliopole  :  “  if 
there  is  any  thing  of  the  kind  it  must  be 
Feldspar  (Field’s  Parr).” 

A  placard,  for  a  young  person  missing, 
is  just  now  posted  over  the  walls  about 
town,  and  in  sound  curiously  headed 
thus: —  LOST  I.  C. 


Some  of  the  “  children  of  a  larger 
growth”  have  contrived  to  spell  Brandy 
wkb  three  letters,  thus  : —  O  D  V. 


Q.  Why  is  a  Percussion  Gun  like  Death  ? 
Arts.  Because  it  is  a  Detonator—  (Debt 
o’  nature). 

The  printer  of  the  Warren  Gazette  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  notice : — Dry  stove- 
wood  wanted  immediately  at  this  office, 
in  payment  for  papers. — Don’t  fetch  logs 
that  the  Devil  can’t  split.”— CanJiclcTi 
Lottery  Argus. 

When  I  cry  that  I  sin  is  transposed,  it 
is  clear, 

My  resource,  Christianity ,  will  soon  ap¬ 
pear.  C.  H.  F. 

That  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  19th 
Psalm ,  beginning  with  “  The  spacious 
firmament  on  high,”  generally  attributed 
to  Addison,  was  really  written  by  the  pa¬ 
triot,  Andrew  Marvel.  "I’ his  was  one 
night  referred  to  at  the  Literary  Club, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  was  present:  when 
he,  taking  off  his  hat,  went  through  the 
whole  hymn  with  a  solemnity  so  impres¬ 
sive,  as  deeply  to  affect  his  attentive 
auditors.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
doctor  was  harsh  and  repulsive,  but  on 
this  occasion,  his  features  were  bright¬ 
ened  into  an  almost  celestial  mildness 
and  serenity.  •  Gravus. 

The  following  lines  were  made  on  the 
singular  escape  of  Grotius,  in  a  chest, 
from  the  Castle  of  Louvestein : — 

This  chest,  which  to  its  master  did  convey 
Full  many  a  massy  volume  every  day, 
Unconscious  now  of  greater  weight  and 
cares, 

A  living  library  in  Grotius  bears. 


JOANNA  SOUTHCOTE. 

The  collector  of  epitaphs  will  find  in 
St.  John’s  Wood  Chapel,  Mary-le-bone, 
a  flag  stone  placed  to  the  memory  of  this 
notorious  impostor,  whose  followers  re¬ 
maining  to  this  day,  serve  to  show  the 
credulity  of  man  even  in  this  w  enlight¬ 
ened  generation.”  The  following  doggrel 
stanza  is  engraved  on  the  abovementioned 
memento,  and  signed  u  Sabineus.” 

While  vain  sages  think  they  know 
Truths  which  Thou  alonst  can  shew, 
Time  alone  shall  shew  what  hour 
Thou’lt  appear  in  greater  power. 

Gravus. 


All  smatt’rers  are  more  brisk  and  pert, 
Than  those  that  understand  an  ari ; 

As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright, 

Than  glowing  coals  that  give  them  light. 

Butler. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J .  LIM  BIRD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset-Huuse,)  ana  said  by  all 
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This  is  a  novel  illustration  for  the  pages 
of  the  Mirror  ;  but,  independent  of  this 
claim,  we  are  persuaded  it  has  still  greater 
pretensions  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
The  original  picture  has  been  for  some 
weeks  past  exhibited  to  the  public  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly,  where,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Haydon,  our  artist  has 
made  the  spirited  design  of  the  annexed 
engraving. . 

The  original  ranks  high  as  a  work  of 
genius  ;  the  character  of  the  scene  is  al¬ 
together  of  the  Hogarthian  school,  or 
44  one  after  Hogarth’s  own  heart and 
like  the  masterly  productions  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  moralist,  every  line  is  a  lesson.  It 
belongs  to  a  class  of  subjects  which  the 
English  well  know  how  to  appreciate ;  it 
has  none  of  the  flourish  of  art,  nor  the 
tinsel  of  design  ;  but  to  sum  up  its  merits 
in  a  few  words,  it  is  natural,  and  thus 
makes  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
perfection.  It  is  likewise  within  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  every  spectator ;  and  al¬ 
though  not  a  scene  of  every-day  life,  it 
has  none  of  the  coarse  caricature  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  similar  re¬ 
presentations  of  motley  life.* 

At  the  place  of  exhibition  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  44  An  Explanation”  of  the  picture, 
avowedly  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
artist.  It  is,  perhaps,  written  with  more 
command  of  words  than  usually  distin¬ 
guishes  such  productions  ;  but  we  can 
perceive  a  sincerity  in  every  page  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  well  accords  with  the 
excellence  of  the  picture.  There  is  too 
much  good  sense  in  its  pages  for  the  mere 
wincings  of  a  persecuted  man ;  and  the 
fasciculus  would  form  an  appropriate  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  Debtor  and  Creditor 
maxims  inserted  in  our  last  volume.  There 
are  the  same  features  of  sincerity  in  each  ; 
and  if  both  were  not  written  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  influence,  we  suspect  the 
difference  to  be  very  trifling.  To  describe 
our  engraving,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Mr.  Haydon’s  illustration  of  his 
own  picture. 

44  Nothing  during  the  last  year,”  says 
Mr.  H.  44  excited  more  curiosity  than 
the  Mock  Election,  which  took  place  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Prison  ;  as  much  from 
the  circumstances  attending  its  conclu- 

*  The  shrewdness  with  which  the  multitude 
sometimes  criticise  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  art  proves  how  necessary  it  is  for  men  who 
aim  at  perfection,  to  study  even  its  nicest  de¬ 
tails.  The  story  of  the  cobbler  who  criticised 
the  sandal  of  a  celebrated  statue  by  Apelles  is 
well  known;  as  is  also  Poussin’s  introduction 
of  boats  in  his  picture  of  the  Deluge.  We, 
however,  recollect  a  very  recent  instance,  for 
within  these  few  months  we  heard  a  mechanic 
critically  pointing  out  an  error  in  the  relief 
figures  on  the  exterior  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  in  the  Haymarket,  where  an  anvil,  which 
a  smith  is  about  to  strike,  is  reversed ! 


sion,  as  from  the  astonishment  expressed 
that  men,  unfortunate  and  confined, 
could  invent  any  amusement  at  which 
they  had  a  right  to  be  happy. 

44  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  apartment, 
buried  in  my  own  reflections,  melancholy, 
but  not  despairing  at  the  darkness  of  my 
own  prospects,  and  the  unprotected  con= 
dition  of  my  wife  and  children,  when  a 
sudden  tumultuous  and  hearty  laugh  be¬ 
low  brought  me  to  the  window.  In  spite 
of  my  own  sorrows,  I  laughed  out 
heartily  myself  when  I  saw  the  occasion. 

44  Before  me  were  three  men  marching  in 
solemn  procession,  the  one  in  the  centre 
a  tall,  young,  reckless,  bushy-haired, 
light-hearted  Irishman,  with  a  rusty 
cocked-hat  under  his  arm,  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  his  bosom,  his  curtain  rings 
round  his  neck  for  a  gold  chain,  a  mop- 
stick  for  a  white  wand,  tipped  with  an 
empty  strawberry  pottle,  bows  of  ribbons 
on  his  shoulders,  and  a  great  hole  in  his 
elbow,  of  which  he  seemed  perfectly  un¬ 
conscious  ;  on  his  right  was  another  per¬ 
son  in  burlesque  solemnity,  with  a  sash, 
and  real  white  wand ;  two  others,  fantas¬ 
tically  dressed,  came  immediately  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  whole  followed  by  charac¬ 
ters  of  all  descriptions,  some  with  flags, 
some  with  staffs,  and  all  in  perfect  mer¬ 
riment  and  mock  gravity,  adapted  to 
some  masquerade.  I  asked  what  it 
meant,  and  was  told,  it  was  a  procession 
of  burgesses,  headed  by  the  Lord  High 
Sheriff',  and  Lord  Mayor  of  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison,  going  in  state  to  open  the 
poll,  in  order  to  elect  two  members  to 
protect  their  rights  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ! 

“  Ah !  L’etrange  chose  que  la  vie  !”— Moliere. 

I  returned  to  my  room,  and  laughed  and 
wept  by  turns  !  Here  were  a  set  of 
creatures  who  must  have  known  afflic¬ 
tions,  who  must  have  been  in  want  and 
in  sorrow,  struggling  (with  a  spiked  wall 
before  their  eyes)  to  bury  remembrance 
in  the  humour  of  a  farce !  flying  from 
themselves  and  their  thoughts,  to  smother 
reflection,  though,  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  one  roar  of  laughter  and  another, 
the  busy  fiend  would  flash  upon  44  their 
inward  eye,”  their  past  follies  and  their 
present  pains  ! 

44 1  bore  in  pain  that  day  the  merriment 
and  noise  so  uncongenial  to  an  aching 
heart ;  but  the  next,  an  irresistible  de¬ 
sire  induced  me  to  go  out,  and,  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  unfortunate,  but  merry 
crowd,  to  the  last  day  of  my  life  I  shall 
ever  remember  the  impression  I  received ; 
baronets  and  bankers  ;  authors  and  mer¬ 
chants  ;  painters  and  poets ;  dandies  of 
all  ranks  in  silk  and  velvet,  and  dandies  of 
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no  rank  in  rags  and  tatters  ;  idiotism  and 
insanity  ;  poverty  and  affliction,  all 
mingled  in  indiscriminate  merriment, 
with  a  spiked  wall,  twenty  feet  high, 
above  their  heads  !  I  saw  in  an  instant 
the  capacity  there  existed  in  this  scene  of 
being  made  morally  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  public,  by  the  help  of  an 

episode  in  assistance.  I  told  Mr. - 

the  banker,  who  stood  by  me,  I  would 
paint  it,  and  asked  him  if  he  believed 
there  ever  were  such  characters,  such  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  such  heads,  on  human 
shoulders,  assembled  in  one  group  be¬ 
fore  ? 

44  Day  by  day  the  subject  matured  in 
my  mind,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  restored  to 
my  family  and  pursuits,  I  returned  and 
sketched  all  the  heads  of  the  leading  ac¬ 
tors  in  this  extraordinary  scene  ; — began 
the  picture  directly,  and  have  finished  it 
in  four  months. 

44  X  will  now  explain  to  the  spectators 
the  details  of  the  picture  : — 

44  In  the  centre  is  the  IiOrd  High  She¬ 
riff,  with  burlesque  elegance  of  manner, 
begging  one  of  the  candidates  not  to 
break  the  peace,  or  be  irritated  at  the 
success  of  his  rival,  towards  whom  he  is 
bending  his  fist ;  whiLe  Harry  Holt,  the 
pugilist,  in  a  striped  dressing  gown,  is 
urging  on  the  intended  member,  and 
showing  him  how  he  can  most  effectually 
hit.  The  intended  member  is  dressed  in 
green,  with  an  oil-skin  cap  and  a  red  bow 
(the  colours  of  his  party.)  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  actually  filled  this  character  is, 
I  have  heard,  a  man  of  considerable  for¬ 
tune  in  Ireland  ;  from  the  speeches  he 
made,  he  evidently  believed  himself  going 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  much  as 
ever  did  Mr.  Canning  or  Mr.  Hobhouse. 
Right  opposite,  attired  in  the  quilt  of  his 
bed,  and  in  a  yellow  turban,  is  the  other 
member,  a  gentleman  who  actually  satin 
the  House  two  years ,  and  who,  by  his 
experience  in  the  finesse  of  elections,  was 
the  moving  spring  in  all  the  proceedings 
of  this.  His  face  expresses  sarcastic  mis¬ 
chief — he  is  pointing,  without  looking  at 
his  opponent,  with  a  sneer  !  Between 
the  Lord  High  Sheriff,  and  the  candidate 
in  a  quilt,  is  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 
solemn  gravity  becoming  his  office  ;  he 
holds  a  white  wand  with  a  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  bow,  and  a  sash  of  the  same  colours 
— he  was  a  third  candidate.  The  colours 
of  the  first  member  1  have  made  red,  of 
the  one  in  a  quilt  blue,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  colours  blue  and  yellow. 

44  Immediately  below,  in  a  white  jacket, 
is  the  head  poll  clerk,  with  quizzing  hu¬ 
mour,  swearing  in  the  three  burgesses 
before  they  are  allowed  to  vote,  and  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  finger,  as  much  as  to  say, 
O  2 


speak  the  truth.  The  three  voters  are 
holding  a  bit  of  deal ;  the  first  a  dandy 
of  first  fashion  just  imprisoned,  with  a 
fifty  guinea  pipe  in  his  right  hand,  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring  on  his  finger,  dressed  in  a 
yellow  silk  dressing  gown,  velvet  cap, 
and  red  Morocco  slippers  ;  on  his  left 
stands  an  exquisite,  who  has  been  im¬ 
prisoned  three  years,  smoking  a  three¬ 
penny  cigar,  with  a  hole  at  his  elbow, 
and  his  toes  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  third 
is  one  of  those  characters  of  middle  age 
and  careless  dissipation,  visible  in  all 
scenes  of  this  description,  dressed  in  a 
blue  jacket  and  green  cap. 

44  Between  the  dandy  in  yellow  and  the 
short,  red-nosed  man,  dressed  in  the  red 
curtain  of  his  bed,  with  a  mace,  and 
within  the  hustings,  is  another  poll  clerk, 
entering  in  a  book  the  names  of  the  elec¬ 
tors.  Above  the  clerk  is  the  Assessor, 
suppressing  a  laugh,  and  behind  the 
member,  in  a  quilt,  is  a  man  sticking  in 
a  pipe,  as  an  additional  ornament  to  the 
member’s  person. 

44  These  characters  form  the  principal 
group  ;  the  second  group  is  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  is  the  third,  while  the 
prison  wall  and  prison  form  the  back 
ground. 

44  In  the  right  hand  group,  sipping 
claret,  sits  a  man  of  family  and  a  soldier, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  :  he 
was  imprisoned  in  early  life  for  running 
away  with  a  ward  in  chancery ;  embar¬ 
rassment  followed,  and  nine  years  of  con¬ 
finement  have  rendered  him  reckless  and 
melancholy  ;  he  has  one  of  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  heads  I  ever  saw  in  nature, 
something  between  Byron  and  Bonaparte; 
it  was  affecting  to  see  his  pale  determined 
face  and  athletic  form  amongst  the  laugh¬ 
ing  afflicted,  without  a  smile !  without 
an  emotion  !  Indifferent  to  the  humour 
about  him,  contemptuously  above  join¬ 
ing  in  the  burles-que,  he  seemed,  like  a 
fallen  angel,  meditating  on  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  humanity  ! 

“ - - Care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride. 
Waiting  revenge  ;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion.”  Milton, 

44  In  the  picture  I  have  made  him  sit 
at  ease,  with  a  companion,  while  Cham¬ 
pagne  bottles,  a  dice  box,  dice,  cards,  a 
racket  bat  and  ball  on  the  ground,  an¬ 
nounce  his  present  habits. 

44  Leaning  on  him,  and  half  terrified  at 
the  mock  threats  of  the  little  red-nosed 
head  constable  with  a  mace,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  girl  attached  to  him  in  his  re¬ 
verses  ;  and  over  his  head,  clinging  to 
the  top  of  the  pump,  is  an  elector  intoxi¬ 
cated  and  huzzaing  ! 
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44  The  third  and  last  group  is  composed 
of  a  good  family  in  affliction.  The  wife, 
devoted,  melting,  clinging  to  her  hus¬ 
band  !  The  eldest  boy,  with  the  gaiety  of 
a  child,  is  cheering  the  voters  ;  behind  is 
the  old  nurse  sobbing  over  the  baby,  five 
weeks  old ;  while  the  husband,  virtueus 
and  in  trouble,  is  contemplating  the 
merry  electors  with  pity  and  pain.  The 
father  and  mother  are  in  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  their  second  boy,  for  44  troubles 
never  come  in  single  files,  but  whole  bat¬ 
talions  in  his  hand  he  holds  a  paper, 
on  it — Debt  2GI.  10s.  paid — costs  157^. 
14s.  unpaid.  Treachery,  Squeeze  and 
Co.,  Thieves'  Inn." 

44  Behind  this  family,  is  a  group  of  elec¬ 
tors  with  flags  and  trumpets,  and  all  the 
bustle  of  an  election.  On  one  flag,  is 
44  The  Liberty  of  the  Subject on  the 
other,  44  No  Bailiffs while  the  spiked 
wall  and  state  house  finish  this  end.  The 
opposite  end  is  the  commencement  of  the 
prison,  each  window  marking  a  separate 
apartment,  and  under  a  red  striped  blind 
are  a  party  of  electors,  listening  to  a 
speech  before  marching  up. 

44  An  old,  fat  fellow,  between  the  head 
constable  and  the  young  girl,  is  laughing 
at  his  mock  severity,  while  two  fellows, 
arm  in  arm  behind,  and  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Lawless  lies 
on  the  ground,  at  999  years’  date,  to  Mr. 
Cabbage,  tailor,  of  Bond-street,  for 
£1,5G2.  14s'.  7 d.  for  value  received,  com¬ 
plete  the  composition,  in  which  I  have 
done  my  best  to  convey,  to  the  nobility 
and  the  public,  a  scene  that  almost 
baffles  pencil  or  pen  !” 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Haydon’s  pamph¬ 
let  is  occupied  with  a  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  those  public-spirited  indivi¬ 
duals  who  so  generously  stood  forward  to 
rescue  him  from  the  real  lije  of  his  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  some  judicious  observations  on 
the  present  state  of  painting  in  England. 

From  an  anxiety  to  identify  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  Mock  Election  picture,  we 
have  made  a  few  hourly  visits  to  the  spot; 
and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  speak  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  a  few  of  the  portraits. 
Those  of  the  44  man  of  family”  and  the 
44  interesting  girl”  are  excellent ;  as  are 
also  those  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  dandy 
with  the  pipe,  Holt  the  pugilist,  and  the 
44  intended  member.”  There  is  no  bur¬ 
lesque,  save  and  except  the  real  humour 
of  the  scene. 

We  should,  however,  ill  discharge  our 
duty  to  the  public  and  the  artist,  did  we 
omit  to  state  that  the  proceeds  of  this  ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee  for  the 
adjustment  of  Mr.  Haydon’s  affairs. 


Their  report  has  already  given  the  lie  to 
many  calumnies  of  the  idle  world.  Such 
insults  are  often  unsparingly  heaped  on 
men  of  talent,  whose  pre-eminence  will 
always  excite  the  spleen  of  the  miserable 
portion  of  mankind  ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  reflect  that  there  are  men  ready  at  all 
times  to  aid  44  a  falling  man  indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  proudest  features  of  the 
English  character.  Mr.  Haydon  has  been 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
sincerely  do  we  wish  that  he  may  long 
continue  to  delight  the  lovers  of  the  arts 
with  such  pictures  as  his  Mock  Election  ; 
for,  had  no  previous  efforts  recorded  his 
fame,  this  alone  would  prove  him  to  be  a 
man  of  genius  of  a  high  order. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the 
Mock  Election  took  place  in  July,  1827. 
There  were  three  candidates,  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  adjourned  from  Saturday  the 
14th  to  Monday  the  Kith,  fixed  for 
chairing  the  members.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  a  mere  revel ;  but  on  the  latter  day 
the  frolic  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  from 
the  interference  of  the  marshal  of  the 
prison.  The  three  candidates,  and  other 
persons  who  were  active  in  the  election, 
were  for  some  time  kept  in  close  confine¬ 
ment,  and  a  sergeant’s  guard  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  remained  in  the  prison  all 
night.  The  result  was  pacific  ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  marshal  has  been  much 
censured,  and  threatened  with  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  investigation. 

LONDON  LIONS. 

(  For  the  Mirror  ) 

Such  lions  tread  not  Afric’s  coasts. 

As  those  prolific  London  boasts. 

Cucullxjs.  Lond.  Wee k.  Rev. 

O,  ours  is  a  wonderful  town. 

And  a  wonderful  theme  for  a  song  ; 

Alas,  that  I’ve  miss’d  the  renown 
Of  chanting  its  wonders  so  long  ! 

Unequall’d  in  all  his  long  beat. 

Of  course  Phoebus,  Augusta  would  call; 

But,  in  truth,  he  ne’er  had  such  a  treat 
As  to  see  our  Augusta  at  all ! 

Nay,  its  dense,  endless  smoke  makes  the  elf 
(So  ’tis  said,  true  or  false,  I  can’t  tell,; 

Doubt,  until  he  can  judge  for  himself. 

If  it  be  not  the  entrance  of  Hell  !* 

*  *  ■*  t 

You  can’t  see  the  town  for  its  smoke. 
Invention,  Necessity’s  daughter, 

How  long  must  we  blacken  and  choke  ? 

*  Quam  super  hand  ullae  poterant  impune  vo- 
lantes 

Tendere  itere  pennis ;  talis  sese  HALITUS 
A  THIS 

FAUC1BUS  EFFUNDENS  supera  ad  convexa 
ferebat  : 

Unde  locum  Graii  dixerunt  nomine  Avernum. 

Virg.  JEn.  Lib.  vi.  239. 
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Contract  with  some  wholesome  perfumer, 

To  wash  off  the  soot  as  it  falls  ; 

Or  let  a  gigantic  consumer 

Be  plac’d  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's. 

Contrive  by  some  channel  to  turn  it. 

Ere  down  our  poor  throttles  it  rolls  ; 

Why  can’t  the  gas-company  burn  it, 

’Twould  save  them  a  fortune  in  coals  ! 

Much  longer  we  cannot  endure  it. 

The  smother  each  resident  d— s  : 

Unless  something’s  soon  done  to  cure  it, 

•Twill  cure  us,  like  so  many  hams  ! 

The  town  is  quite  empty,  they  say. 

When  it  holds  but  a  million  of  people  ,* 

And  its  li07is  are  countless  as  they. 

As  thick-set  as  gin-shop  or  steeple. 

First,  new  bridges,  new  streets,  and  new  squares, 
New  palaces,  prisons,  hotels  ; 

New  ministers,  markets,  French  play’rs, 

New  bubbles,  new  churches,  new  hells. 

Quack  doctors,  quack  authors,  and  thieves  ; 

The  last  the  least  dangerous  knaves  ; 

Quack  infidels  no  one  believes, 

Tho’  a  quack  Areopagite  raves. 

The  gay  mayor,  his  gay  coach,  at  Guildhall 
Gog  and  Magog,  andDunstan  s  fam’d  clock; 
Mr.  Cross’s  tame  wild  beasts,  and  all 
Cross’s  crosser  untameable  flock, 

Nose-wrigbts,  teeth-wrights  dispers’d  up  and 
down, 

Play-wrights,  book-wrights,  without  wit  or 
number  ; 

A  wine-wright*  puff’d  over  the  town, 
News-wrights  stufling  their  columns  with 
lumber. 

Lighted  clocks,  that  the  charleys  may  doze. 

Nor  hazard  miscalling  the  hours  ; 

Smoke-dried  faces  as  red  as  a  rose, 

(A  white  rose  I  mean,  by  the  pow’rs  !) 

Steam  printing,  steam  coaching,  and  cooking. 
Steam  brewing,!  and  boating,  and  guns 
West-end  flats,  west-end  sharps  are  a  rooking, 
Big  wigs,  princes,  nobles,  and  duns. 

Dandies,  dustmen  of  gentle  degree, 

Heavy  aldermen,  lighter- men,  cits  ; 
Brobdignag  guards,  Peer,  M.  P., 

A  Babel  of  nations  and  wits. 

The  Tow’r,  the  Thames  tunnel,  and  docks. 
Canals,  gas  and  water  works,  fires  : 

A  good  deal  a  nice  stomach  that  shocks. 

And  all  a  nice  stomach  desires. 

Ours  is  then  a  wonderful  town, 

And  a  wonderful  theme  for  a  song; 

Alas,  that  I’ve  miss’d  the  renown 
Of  chanting  its  wonders  so  long! 

William  Palin. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate,  by  this,  the 
Hibernicism  fatally  hazarded  by  certain  other 
writers, — namely,  that  Mr.  Wright’s  Champagne 
and  other  foreign  wines  were  all  concocted  at 
home. 

t  At  Whitbread’s  they  even  boil  their  worts 
by  steam,  conveyed  in  pipes  round  the  interior 
of  the  wooden  copper. 

f  I  allude  to  Mr.  Perkins’s  surprising  steam 
rattlers  ;  which,  if  I  remember  right,  fire  sixty 
balls  in  a  minute  ! 


PORTRAIT  OF  WOMAN. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

"  0  woman,  lovely  woman,  nature  form’d  thee. 
To  temper  man;  we  had  been  brutes  without 
thee.”  Otwat. 

Ledyard,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who 
more  than  once  owed  his  life  to  the  com¬ 
passionate  temper  of  the  women,  says,  “  I 
have  always  remarked  that  women,  in  all 
countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and. 
humane  ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to 
be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest ; 
and  that  they  do  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to 
perform  a  generous  action;  not  haughty, 
not  airogant,  not  supercilious  ;  they  are 
full  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society  ; 
more  liable,  in  general,  to  err  than  man  ; 
but  in  general,  also,  more  virtuous,  and 
performing  more  good  actions  than  he. 
To  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage, 
I  never  addressed  myself,  in  the  language 
of  decency  and  friendship,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer. 
With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise. 
In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of 
inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest 
Sweden  and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and 
churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia, 
and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet, 
or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly 
to  me,  and  uniformly  so ;  and  to  add  to 
this  virtue,  these  actions  have  been  per¬ 
formed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner, 
that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest 
draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  eat  the  coarse 
meal  with  a  double  relish.”  Mr.  Park, 
in  his  Travels  in  Africa ,  represents  the 
women  as  uniformly  benevolent.  When 
he  was  prohibited  by  the  king  of  Bam- 
barra  from  crossing  the  Niger,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  pass  the  night  in  a  distant  village, 
none  of  the  inhabitants  would  receive  him 
into  their  houses,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  lodge  in  the  branches  of  a  tree.  In 
this  state,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  unprotected  from  a  storm,  he 
was  relieved  by  a  woman,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  from  the  labour  of  the  fields. 
To  her  hut  he  was  kindly  invited  ;  and 
his  distress  was  alleviated  by  the  tender 
attention  which  he  experienced.  The 
female  part  of  the  family,  says  Mr.  Park, 
lightened  their  labour  by  songs,  one  of 
which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I 
was  myself  the  su  bject  of  it.  It  was  sung 
by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest 
joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus.  The  air  was 
sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  lite¬ 
rally  translated,  were  these  :  —  “  The 
winds  roared ,  and  the  rains  fell.  The 
poor  white  man ,  faint  and  weary ,  came 
and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother 
to  bring  him  milk ,  no  ivife  to  grind  his 
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corn .  Chorus — Let  us  pity  the  white 
man ;  no  mother  has  he ,  fyc.  <£c.”  These 
words  have  been  since  formed  into  verse 
Jbv  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and 
set  to  music  by  Ferrari.  The  song  begins 
as  follows  : — 

“  The  loud  winds  roared,  the  rain  fell  fast. 

The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast ; 

He  sat  him  down  beneath  our  tree, 

For  weary,  sad,  and  faint  was  he,”  8cc.  &c. 

And  finishes  with  the  following  chorus  : 

“  Go,  white  man,  go ;  but  with  thee  bear 
The  Negro’s  wish,  the  Negro’s  prayer— 
Remembrance  of  the  Negro's  care." 

P.  T.  W. 


dfute  arts. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS. 

This  celebrated  structure,  so  famous  for 
its  splendid  magnificence  in  the  writings 
of  antiquity,  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
a  short  distance  from  Ephesus,  in  a 
marshy  soil,  which  was  then  considered 
as  the  least  likely  to  suffer  from  earth¬ 
quakes.  Doubtless  the  expense  of  form¬ 
ing  the  drains  alone,  must  have  been 
Very  great,  as  we  are  told  so  much  stone 
was  requisite,  that  it  exhausted  all  the 
quarries  in  the  country. 

According  to  Vitruvius,  its  form  was 
octastyle  dipteral,  viz.  on  all  the  four 
sides,  a  double  portico  of  columns,  eight 
of  which  were  viewed  in  front.  Some  of 
the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  no  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  its  original  form  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  for  although  several  authors  have 
made  designs,  as  Menes trier,  Perrautt, 
Fischer,  &c.  they  are  scarcely  at  all  con¬ 
formable  to  the  descriptions  handed  down 
to  us.  The  ascent  to  the  portico  was  by 
10  steps ;  the  length  of  the  portico  398 
feet,  its  width  193  feet.  The  interco- 
lumniations,  two  diameters  and  a  quar¬ 
ter;  the  length  of  the  cell  245  feet,  its 
width  63.  At  one  extremity  was  a  niche, 
where  stood  a  statue  of  the  goddess, 
Diana.  This  temple  was  ornamented 
with  127  columns  of  fine  Parian  marble, 
(Ionic  order)  each  60  feet  high,  ar.d  out 
of  these  37  were  presents  from  as  many 
kings.  All  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
contributed  with  great  zeal  towards  the 
building,  which  took  no  less  than  200 
years  in  its  erection.  But  it  had  not  been 
long  completed  before  Erostratus,  (u  the 
youth  who  fir’d  th’  Ephesian  dome,”  as 
Shakspeare  expresses  it)  in  order  to  im-; 
mortalize  his  name,  set  it  on  fire.  To 
defeat  this  intention,  the  Ephesians  com¬ 
manded,  on  pain  of  death,  that  none 
should  ever  mention  his  name.  It  is 
said  that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to 


rebuild  it,  on  condition  of  having  his 
name  inscribed  over  the  door  ;  to  this  the 
Ephesians  would  not  agree,  alleging  that 
it  was  not  consistent  for  the  god,  Alex¬ 
ander,  to  erect  a  temple  to  a  goddess.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  an 
edifice  of  stone  could  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire,  although  authors  state 
such  was  the  case ;  we  may  therefore  con¬ 
jecture  that  only  the  roof,  some  rooms, 
and  the  sacred  utensils  were  actually 
burnt ;  no  doubt  the  burning  embers 
might  have  broken  some  of  the  capitals, 
as  well  as  discoloured  the  marble  ;  for 
otherwise  how  can  we  conceive  that  the 
Ephesians  could,  single-handed,  replace 
this  magnificent  structure,  to  which  so 
many  kings  and  cities  had  lavishly  con¬ 
tributed. 

Finally,  the  beautiful  edifice  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  barbarians  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  and  most  of  its  valua¬ 
bles  now  adorn  the  mosques  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Jacobus. 


RELICS  OF  SUPERSTITION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Croft  on  Croker  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  Third  Part  of  his  “  Fairy 
Legends  and  if  the  delight  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  readers  equals  ours,  they  will  say 
with  us,  Decies  repetita  placebit. 

Prefixed  to  the  present  volume  is  a  de¬ 
dicatory  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Croker  gives 
some  interesting  memoranda  of  the  relics 
of  superstition  in  England.  These  are, 
for  the  most  part,  new  to  us,  and  we  hope 
they  will  prove  so  to  our  readers.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  quote  Mr.  Croker’s  letter : — 

I  have  taken  some  pains,  says  he,  to 
seek  after  stories  of  the  Elves  in  England; 
but  I  find  that  the  belief  has  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  in  another  century  no  traces 
of  English  Fairies  will  remain,  except 
those  which  exist  in  the  works  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  Herrick,  Drayton,  and  Bishop 
Corbet. 

In  Devonshire,  the  Pixies  or  Pucksies 
are  still  remembered  and  described  as 
“  little  people  and  merry  dancers ;”  but 
I  can  collect  no  other  anecdotes  respecting 
their  pranks  than  the  two  following. 

About  seventy  years  since  a  clergyman 
named  Tanner  held  two  benifices  between 
Crediton  and  Southmolton,  adjoining  each 
other.  The  farmers  of  both  parishes  at¬ 
tended  the  tithe-audit  annually  at  his 
residence ;  and  in  going  to  the  glebe- 
house  the  distant  parishioners  had  to  pass 
an  extensive  moor,  intersected  by  nu¬ 
merous  tracks  or  sheep-walks.  Although 
they  reached  their  destination  in  safety  in 
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the  morning,  yet  on  their  return  they  in¬ 
variably  found  themselves  44  Pixy-laid,” 
and  were  compelled  to  pass  a  night  of 
bewildered  wandering  upon  the  moor. 
Such  recreation  at  Christmas  was  not  very 
agreeable,  and  it  was  determined  that  a 
deputation  from  the  parishioners  should 
proceed  to  Exeter,  and  consult  an  old 
woman  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  charm¬ 
ing  away  the  tooth-ach.  Her  instructions 
against  Pixy  spells  proved  effectual.  She 
directed  the  way-laid  travellers,  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  verge  of  the  moor,  to  strip'them- 
selves,  and  sit  down  on  their  clothes  for 
five-and-thirly  minutes,  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and  so 
soon  as  they  discovered  the  cloud  which 
the  Pixies  had  thrown  around  them  to  be 
dissipated,  they  might  then  safely  pro¬ 
ceed.  By  following  this  valuable  pre¬ 
scription  Mr.  Tanner’s  parishioners  inva¬ 
riably  reached  their  homes  without  further 
interruption  from  Pixy  spells,  or  incon¬ 
venience  from  their  hospitable  pastor’s 
excellent  cockagee  cider. 

Another  legend  of  Devonian  Elves  is 
told  of  the  family  of  Sukespic,  or  Soke- 
spitch,  respecting  whom,  if  you  are  cu¬ 
rious  to  inquire  into  their  history,  I  can 
refer  you  to  Lyson’s  44  Magna  Britannia,” 
vol.  6,  part  ii.  p.  118.  This  family  re¬ 
sided  near  Topsham  ;  and  a  barrel  of  ale 
in  their  cellar  had  for  very  many  years 
continued  to  run  freely  without  being  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  was  considered  as  a  valuable 
heir-loom,  and  was  respected  accordingly, 
until  a  curious  maid-servant  took  out  the 
bung,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  power.  On  looking  into  the 
cask  she  found  it  full  of  cobwebs  ;  but 
the  Pixies,  it  is  supposed,  were  offended, 
and  on  turning  the  cock  as  usual,  no 
more  ale  flowed  out. 

Captain  Sainthill,  of  the  royal  navy, 
who  is  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  in¬ 
forms  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  the 
common  reply  at  Topsham  to  the  inquiry 
how  any  affair  went  on,  when  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  say  that  it  was  proceeding  pros¬ 
perously,  was,  44  It  is  going  on  like  Soke- 
spitch’s  cann.” 

Some  traces  of  Fairy  superstition  still 
linger  also  in  Hampshire.  Gads  Hill,  or 
God’s  HilL,  near  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  remarkable  for  a  very  ancient 
church  built  on  its  summit,  and,  until 
lately,  the  old  women,  as  they  toiled  up 
this  hill  to  their  devotions,  might  be 
heard  lamenting  44  that  the  Fairies  would 
not  let  the  church  bide  on  the  plain, 
where  it  was  intended  to  be  built.” 

This  church,  according  to  the  tradition, 
was  commenced  on  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  considerable  progress  was 
made  with  the  building  in  that  situation. 


One  morning,  however,  when  the  work¬ 
men  arrived,  they  found,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  that  the  walls  had  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared,  and  at  last  they  dis¬ 
covered  them  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
precisely  in  the  same  state  they  had  been 
left  in  on  the  plain  the  preceding  evening. 
As  it  was  not  intended  to  have  the  church 
in  that  elevated  situation,  the  workmen 
pulled  down  the  walls,  removed  the  bricks 
from  the  hill  to  the  plain,  and  again  com¬ 
menced  the  building.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  walls  gained  their  former  height,  than 
they  were  again  transported  to  the  hill. 
The  workmen,  though  less  surprised  than 
before,  persevered  in  their  intention  of 
building  on  the  plain,  and  having  brought 
down  the  bricks,  began  for  the  third  time 
to  erect  the  church.  When  the  walls  were 
raised  to  the  same  height  as  before,  they 
determined  on  watching  for  the  persons 
who  had  so  provokingly  removed  them  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  had  thus  twice 
frustrated  their  intention.  The  weather 
favoured  the  workmen,  for  it  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  moonlight  night,  and  they  distinctly 
saw  innumerable  little  people  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  demolishing  the  walls.  Al¬ 
though  the  bricks  seemed  considerably 
larger  than  these  little  creatures,  yet  they 
appeared  to  carry  them  without  difficulty, 
and  very  soon  completed  their  purpose  of 
having  the  church  upon  the  hill.  Some 
of  the  workmen  said  that  they  saw  them 
dancing  in  a  ring  on  the  site  after  having 
removed  the  bricks.  Ocular  proof  being 
thus  given  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
on  the  design  of  building  the  church  on 
the  plain,  it  was  determined  to  erect  it  on 
the  hill,  where  it  was  speedily  completed 
without  interruption.  The  hill,  from  the 
church,  received  the  name  of  God’s  Hill, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Gads  Hill ;  and 
when  the  building  was  finished,  great  re¬ 
joicing  and  shouting  was  heard,  which 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  little 
people  making  merry  on  account  of  their 
success. 

This  legend  I  received  a  few  months 
since  from  a  friend  :  he  had  obtained  it 
from  his  nurse,  who  was  then  above  ninety, 
and  with  whose  death  he  has  just  ac¬ 
quainted  me. 

On  mentioning  the  subject  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  Fairies  to  Mr.  Landseer,  who  has 
not  confined  his  inquiries  alone  to  44  Sa- 
bean  Researches,”  he  pointed  out  to  my 
notice  the  names  of  44  Puck-pool,”  and 
44  Puck-aster  Cove,”  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  former,  which  is  about  two  miles 
from  Ryde,  near  the  eastern  skirts  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  Appley,  is  now  a 
small,  sedgy,  and  neglected  pond,  which 
scarcely  more  than  answers  to  the  line, 
44  The  nine  men’s  morrice  is  filled  up  with 
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mud and  beyond  its  name  has  nothing 
to  recall  Fuck  to  the  imagination.  Puck- 
aster  is  a  romantic  fishing-cove  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.  44  It  may  e  isily 
be  conceived,”  said  Mr.  Landseer,  44  to 
have  formerly  been  the  scene  of  such  fairy 
frolics  as  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night 
boasts  of  as  being  his  pastime.  Its  hol¬ 
lows,  where  dank  vapours  must  in  past 
ages  have  lingered,  are  now  drained ;  and 
the  plantations  of  Mr.  Arnold,  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  have  built  cottages  there, 
have  rendered  it  a  scene  at  once  smiling 
and  wild.  But  every  poetical  spectator 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  it  must  in  days 
of  yore  have  been  the  very  place  where 
Robin  Goodfellow,  4  in  very  likeness  of  a 
friar’s  lantern,’  has  laughed  at  the  misled 
clowns ;  where  those  4  faithless  phantoms,’ 
the  wild-fires  of  autumn,  have  often  spar¬ 
kled  and  sported.  The  name  Puck-aster 
(or  Puck  a  Star)  agrees  precisely  with 
these  local  phenomena. 

44  When  I  visited  this  fairy  spot,”  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Landseer,  44  recollecting  how 
large  a  portion  of  Shakspeare’s  life  there 
is  of  which  nothing  is  known,  and  reflect¬ 
ing  how  impossible  it  is  to  suppose  that 
any  portion  of  his  life  could  nave  been 
inactively  spent,  my  fancy  was  quite  ready 
to  fill  up  part  of  the  hiatus  with  a  sup¬ 
position  that  our  great  bard  was  at  some 
time  during  that  period  rambling  with 
strolling  players,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  those  rambles  he  had  visited  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  gathered  there  some  of  his 
local  iairy  lore.  Some  thirty  and  odd 
years  ago,  when  I  was  there,  the  island 
was  periodically  visited  by  histrionic 
strollers  from  4  the  continent  of  England.’ 
(This  was  an  immemorial  custom.)  And 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  isle  was  so 
well  wooded,  that  he  might  have  found  in 
it  all  his  fairy  scenery,  (for  it  may  well 
be  classed  under  sea-shore  and  forest  sce¬ 
nery  ;)  and  where  else  do  you  find  the 
name  Puck  stamped  on  the  country  itself?” 

The  northern  counties  of  England  are, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  those  which  retain 
the  memory  of  the  Elves  most  strongly. 
Yorkshire,  in  particular,  has  many  se¬ 
cluded  districts ;  and  although  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  tales,  I  know 
that  some  exist  respecting  the  appearance 
and  freaks  of  the  Barguest  and  the  Bogle. 
At  Thorn,  in  that  county,  about  fifty 
years  since,  it  was  a  common  practice  of 
the  children  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  hill 
on  a  particular  day,  (Shrove  Tuesday.)  in 
order  that  they  might  hear  the  Fairies 
frying  their  pancakes  within  the  rock. 

Amid  this  dearth  of  English  Fairy 
Legends,  I  have  been  surprised  at  re¬ 
ceiving  from  Mr.  Balmanno  the  following 
account  of  the  actual  appearance  of  a  fairy 


within  three  miles  Of  the  British  metro-' 
polis.  He  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  his 
late  friend,  Mr.  Fuseli,  the  artist,  4<  than 
whom,”  remarks  Mr.  Balmanno,  44  there 
never  lived  a  greater  lover  of  a  fairy  tale.” 

44  For  nearly  half  a  century  a  weekly 
dinner  party  of  literary  men  took  place  at 
the  house  of  Joseph  Johnson,  a  respect¬ 
able  and  honest  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard.  Johnson  was  the  publisher 
of  Captain  Steadman’s  work  on  Surinam, 
and  as  the  captain  lived  at  Hammersmith, 
he  usually  came  to  town  on  the  morning 
of  the  weekly  dinner  by  the  Hammersmith 
stage.  As  the  coach  was  proceeding  at 
its  usual  rumbling  rate  towards  London, 
Captain  Steadman  was  aroused  by  a  very 
uncommon  sound  in  the  air,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  coach-door,  his  surprise 
was  increased  by  the  apparition  of  a  little 
fellow,  about  two  feet  high,  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  regimentals,  with  a  gold-laced 
cocked  hat  and  a  gold-headed  cane,  striding 
along  the  footpath,  44  and  raising  such  a 
devil  of  a  sough,”  that  the  captain’s  asto¬ 
nishment  knew  no  bounds.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  looked,  doubted,  and  looked 
again,  but  there  to  visible  certainty  was 
the  little  man  striding  away,  swinging  his 
arm,  and  44  swishing  his  cane,”  in  full 
force,  going  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour,  and  leaving  the  coach  far  behind 
him.  Away  he  went  at  this  prodigious 
pace,  until  he  came  to  a  green  lane,  which 
led  to  Holland-house,  up  which  he  wisked 
with  the  greatest  nimbleness.  When  the 
coach  came  opposite  to  the  lane,  the  little 
man  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

44  This  was  related  by  Captain  Stead¬ 
man  at  dinner  the  very  day  it  occurred, 
and  he  continued  to  affirm  his  belief  in 
the  appearance  of  the  goblin  to  the  day 
of  his  death.” 

In  Buckinghamshire  and  Wiltshire, 
where  I  have  had  opportunities  of  going 
among  the  peasantry,  and  conversing  with 
them,  I  could  extract  no  other  superna¬ 
tural  tales  than  those  respecting  witches, 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One  ; 
who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  these 
counties,  cannot  be  so  formidable  an 
enemy  as  he  is  generally  considered,  hav¬ 
ing  been  more  than  once  vanquished  by  a 
drunken  blacksmith,  whose  name  varies 
in  different  districts,  but  who  was  well 
known,  and  is  perfectly  remembered  by 
many  credible  witnesses  in  each. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  laid  before 
you  the  result  of  nearly  three  years’  con- 
;  stant  inquiry  after  the  Elves  in  England. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
returning  to  Mr.  Croker’s  very  interesting 
fund  of  goblin  lore. 
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Ancient  -Komant  ^Frstibals. 

MARCH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Ancilia ,  or  sacred  bucklers,  which 
were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  were 
carried  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
walls  of  Rome  every  year  on  the  first  of 
March,  the  priests  dancing  and  singing 
praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred 
festival  continued  three  days,  during  which 
every  important  business  was  suspended. 
It  was  deemed  unfortunate  to  be  married 
on  those  days,  or  to  undertake  any  expe¬ 
dition  ;  and  Tacitus,  in  his  first  History, 
has  attributed  the  unsuccessful  campaign 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  against  Vitellius  to 
his  leaving  Rome  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Ancyliorum  festum — The  Ka¬ 
lends  of  March  was  the  Nationalia ,  a 
festival  kept  by  the  Roman  matrons  in 
honour  of  Mars;  to  whom  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  for  the  happiness  of 
bearing  good  children  ;  a  favour  which 
he  conferred  on  his  own  mistress,  Rhea. 
The  women  granted  to  their  servants  on 
this  occasion  the  same  privileges  which 
were  granted  to  the  slaves  by  their  masters 
on  the  Saturnalia.  No  men  living  in 
celibacy  were  allowed  to  assist  at  the 
feast. — The  Ides  of  March  (says  Kennett) 
was  the  feast  of  Anna  Perenna,  in  honour 
either  of  the  sister  of  Dido,  who  fled  into 
Italy  to  vEneas,  or  of  one  Anna ,  an  old 
gentlewoman,  that,  in  a  great  dearth  at 
Rome,  for  some  time  furnished  the  com¬ 
mon  people  with  corn  out  of  her  own  store. 
The  celebration  of  this  day  consisted  in 
drinking  and  feasting  largely  among 
friends.  The  common  people  met  for 
this  purpose  in  the  fields  near  the  Tiber, 
and  building  themselves  booths  and  ar¬ 
bours,  kept  the  day  with  all  manner  of 
sports  and  jollity,  wishing  one  another  to 
live  as  many  years  as  they  drunk  cups. 
The  Liberalia  were  festivals  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  which  took  place  on  the  17th 
of  March.  Slaves  were  then  permitted 
to  speak  with  freedom,  and  every  thing 
bore  the  appearance  of  independence. 
They  were  much  the  same  (says  Lem- 
priere)  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks. 
The  name  was  taken  from  liber ,  i.e.free , 
a  title  conferred  on  Bacchus,  in  memory 
of  the  liberty  or  freedom  which  he  granted 
to  the  people  of  Bceotia  ;  or,  perhaps, 
because  wine,  whereof  he  was  the  reputed 
deity,  delivers  men  from  care,  and  sets 
their  minds  at  ease  and  freedom.  Varro, 
however,  derives  the  name  of  these  feasts 
from  liber ,  because  the  priests  were  free 
from  their  function,  and  eased  of  all  care, 
during  the  time  of  the  liberalia,  as  the 
old  women  officiated  in  the  ceremonies 


and  sacrifices  of  these  feasts. — March  the 
19th,  or  the  14th  of  the  Kalends  of  April, 
began  the  Quinquatrus ,  or  Quinqua- 
tria ,  the  feast  of  Minerva,  continuing 
five  days.  It  was  during  this  solemnity 
(says  Kennett)  that  the  boys  and  girls 
used  to  pray  to  the  goddess  for  wisdom 
and  learning,  of  which  she  had  the  pa¬ 
tronage.  At-  the  same  time  the  youths 
carried  their  master’s  fee,  or  present, 
termed  Miner vaL — The  Tu b is l u str  i u m 
was  the  feast  on  which  they  purified  their 
sacred  trumpets.  It  was  held  on  the  fifth 
and  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Minerva,  as 
mentioned  above. — On  the  last  day  of  this 
month  the  Ancilia  were  again  deposited 
in  the  temple  of  Mars.  The  Ancile ,  a 
sacred  shield  or  buckler,  according  to  the 
Roman  authors,  fell  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Nuraa,  when  the  Roman  people 
laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shield  depended  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore 
Numa  ordered  eleven  of  the  same  size  and 
form  to  be  made,  that  if  ever  any  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  them  away,  the  plun¬ 
derer  might  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  true  one.  They  were  made  with  such 
exactness,  that  the  king  promised  Vete- 
rius  Manurius,  the  artist,  whatever  reward 
he  desired.  The  priests  who  watched 
over  their  safety  were  called  Salii,  and 
were  twelve  in  number. — The  Fornaea - 
lia  were  festivals  instituted  by  Numa  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Fornax ,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  baking  of  bread.  Sacri¬ 
fices  were  performed  before  the  mouth  of 
an  oven  every  year  in  the  month  of  March. 

P.  T.  W. 


^elettor; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 

A  GALE  AT  SEA. 

[The  author  of  the  Naval  Sketch 
Book ,  of  whose  merits  we  have  already 
made  honourable  mention,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  two  volumes  of  7  ales  of  the  Sea. 
In  a  future  number  we  may  probably 
avail  ourselves  of  the  adaptation  of  one 
of  his  narratives,  but,  for  the  present, 
the  following  extract  must  suffice.  It  is 
a  November  Sketch]  : — 

The  high  mountains  were  already  co¬ 
vered  with  snow,  and  the  ice  in  the  har¬ 
bour  warned  us  to  begone,  or  remain 
there  for  the  winter.  We  put  to  sea  with 
a  light  breeze  from  the  eastward  ;  but 
before  we  had  got  twenty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  Naze,  it  died  away 
in  light  drifting  showers  of  snow, 
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and  left  our  sails  flapping  against  the 
masts,  and  our  ropes  feathered  with  frost 
work.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the  snow 
ceased,  and  a  dark  cloud,  fringed  with 
wild  white,  arose  in  the  west — while  a 
gentle  ripple  on  the  heaving,  oily-looking 
sea,  heralded  a  breeze  from  that  direction, 
which,  before  morning,  ripened  into  a 
strong  gale. 

The  ship  was  in  no  very  safe  situation, 
as  we  could  not  fetch  the  mouth  of  the 
sleeve  on  one  tack,  nor  weather  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  land  on  the  other. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it 
was  dark  and  dreary ;  the  wind  was  still 
unabated,  and  showers  of  sleet  whistled 
through  the  rigging. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  around  us  but 
the  flying  spray,  topping  the  furious 
waves,  that  threatened  to  break  on  board 
of  us  at  every  surge ;  for  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  a  press  of  sail,  to  keep  the  ship 
to  windward. 

All  hands  were  on  deck ;  the  ship 
lurched  heavily  in  the  hollow  of  the 
waves,  and  the  very  masts  shook,  when 
their  wild  and  curling  tops  struck  fhe 
bow. 

The  mainsail  flew  in  tatters,  and  at 
that  moment  a  loud  crack  was  heard  for¬ 
ward  :  the  bowsprit  had  risen  a  foot  from 
its  place ;  the  gammoning,  which  was 
rotten,  had  given  way  ;  the  masts  were  in 
danger;  the  helm  was  instantly  put  a- 
weather,  the  ship  flew  before  the  wind, 
the  foresail  was  hauled  up,  the  runners 
and  tackles  were  boused  up  to  the  stem, 
and  a  hawser  passed  out  of  the  hawse- 
holes  over  the  bowsprit :  this  saved  the 
masts,  and  the  ship  was  again  brought  to 
the  wind. 

We  knew  that  we  must  have  run  seve¬ 
ral  miles  to  leeward  while  the  bowsprit 
was  securing  ;  but  the  loss  of  our  masts 
there,  would  have  been  death  to  us,  for 
we  then  heard  the  roaring  of  the  breakers 
against  the  iron-bound  coast.  As  day¬ 
light  broke,  red  and  fiery  streaks  with 
Wind  galls  were  seen  among  the  clouds, 
and  the  rugged  mountains  of  Norway, 
fleeced  in  white,  we-re  just  showing  their 
towering  peaks  above  the  misty  curtain 
which  hung  over  the  horison  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  All  eyes  gazed  with  horror  at  a 
sight  which,  in  security,  would  have  been 
magnificent.  Drenched  with  the  spra-y, 
cold  and  weary  as  we  were,  still  some 
hopes  remained,  that  our  despatch  in  se¬ 
curing  the  bowsprit  had  kept  us  further 
to  windward,  but  when  the  veil  of  mist 
passed  away,  all  the  perils  of  our  situa¬ 
tion  came  full  upon  our  view. 

The  steep,  black  rocks,  frowning  over 
the  boiling  surf,  threw  up  the  liquid  ele¬ 
ment  in  mad  gambols,  till  the  oblique 


rays  of  light  reflected  an  iris  in  the  spray : 
but  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  to  show, 
and  not  to  relieve  us  from  danger. 

Our  sails  were  all  we  had  to  trust  to  : 
another  mainsail  was  bent  and  set,  and 
the  master,  with  a  stout  man,  took  the 
helm,  watching  every  surge  to  ease  the 
ship  as  she  rose.  At  each  curling  wave 
all  eyes  seemed  to  turn  instinctively,  first 
to  the  masts,  then  to  the  coast,  and  then 
to  the  deck  :  no  one  looked  at  the  other, 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  nothing  was 
heard  around  us  but  the  wild  winds,  the 
rush  of  waters,  and  the  screaming  of  the 
sea-gulls  in  our  wake. 

The  ship  plunged  violently,  and  made 
but  little  way.  A  few  minutes  were  to  de¬ 
cide — we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  weathermost  rock,  which  occasionally 
showed  its  dark  head  above  the  furious 
sea  that  rushed  over  it. 

It  was  an  awful  moment :  we  had  got 
into  that  long  swell  which  usually  pre¬ 
cedes  the  tremendous  break  of  a  heavy 
wave  on  a  rock — a  few  minutes  more  were 
to  rank  us  with  the  living  or  the  dead. 
Each  man  raised  himself  up,  grasping 
firmer  the  rope  by  which  he  held,  as  if 
willing  to  lighten  the  ship  by  poising 
himself  in  the  air,  till  the  wave  sunk 
back  from  the  rock,  and  the  vessel  glided 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sea— no  shock — 
another  heave,  and  we  were  all  clear. 

That  day  taught  me  to  use  every  effort, 
—and  hope  to  the  last.  As  the  Sleeve  was 
now  open,  we  felt  ourselves  comparatively 
safe,  and  the  next  morning,  the  wind 
veering  round  to  the  north-east,  we  were 
induced  to  keep  the  sea  and  steer  home¬ 
ward. 


GOLDEN  RULES. 

TO  RENDER  MEN  HONEST,  RESPEC¬ 
TABLE,  AND  HAPPY. 

By  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 

Wealth,  ambition,  and  learning,  are 
phantoms  of  the  mind,  similar,  as  to  ac¬ 
tual  contact,  to  the  will-o’-the-wisp,  or 
the  rainbow  of  nature.  The  avaricious 
are  never  rich  enough,  the  ambitious  de¬ 
sire  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  the  cy¬ 
clopaedia  is  too  bulky  for  the  grasp  of  one 
life.  Nevertheless,  all  are  energies  of 
healthy  minds,  if  temperately  exerted ; 
and  it  is  excess,  like  that  in  wine,  which 
constitutes  their  vice  and  disease.  As 
practical  rules,  a  man  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tent,  who,  from  indigence,  has  secured 
comfortable  independence  for  his  old  age, 
or  who  has  doubled  his  patrimony ;  who 
has  advanced  two  or  three  social  steps 
over  his  former  equals  ;  and  who  is  wise 
enough  to  guard  himself  against  super¬ 
stition  and  imposture ;  able  to  discover 
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and  assert  truth  ;  and  competent  to  fill 
up  his  hours  of  leisure,  by  reading  the 
best  authors  with  good  intelligence  and 

discrimination.  - - 

In  society,  character  is  the  first,  the 
second,  and  the  ultimate  quality.  A  man 
is  never  ruined  who  has  not  lost  his  cha¬ 
racter  :  while  he  who  has  lost  his  charac¬ 
ter,  whatever  be  his  position,  is  ruined,  as 
to  all  moral  and  useful  purposes.  Envy 
and  calumny  will  follow  a  man’s  success 
like  his  shadow  ;  but  they  will  be  power¬ 
less,  if  he  is  true  to  himself,  and  relies 
on  his  native  energies  to  beat  or  live 
them  down.  Virtues  may  be  misrepre¬ 
sented,  but  they  are  virtues  still :  and  in 
vain  will  an  industrious  man  be  called  an 
idler  ;  a  sensible  man,  a  fool ;  a  prudent 
man,  a  spendthrift ;  a  persevering  man, 
a  changeling ;  or,  an  honest  man,  a 
knave.  The  qualities  are  inherent,  and 
cannot  be  removed  by  words,  except  with 
a  naan’s  own  consent.  At  the  same  time, 
all  calumniators,  thrice  detected,  ought  to 
be  banished  as  criminals,  unworthy  of  the 
benefits  of  the  society,  of  which,  however 
powerless,  they  endeavour  to  be  the  pest 

and  bane.  - 

Do  no  act  which  you  feel  any  repug¬ 
nance  to  have  seen  or  known  by  others  ; 
for  the  necessity  of  being  secret  implies 
some  vice  in  the  act,  or  some  error  in  the 
reasoning,  which  leads  to  its  self-justifi¬ 
cation.  — 

To  live  and  let  live,  applies  to  all  so¬ 
cial  and  physical  relations  :  for  the  world 
is  the  common  property  of  all  the  beings 
who  have  been  evolved  by  the  progress  of 
creative  power,  and  all  are  necessary  parts 
of  a  great,  and  harmonious  scheme,  to 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  submit ;  while 
the  happiness  of  all  ought,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  be  rendered  accordant  with  our 

own.  - 

Men  should  at  all  time3  respect  the 
superior  sensibility,  delicacy,  virtue,  and 
fascinating  persons,  of  the  female  sex  ; 
whose  weakness  of  frame  ought  to  secure 
them  sympathy  and  support ;  whose  af¬ 
fections  ought  never  to  be  sported  with ; 
whose  tenderness  repays  man  for  his  la¬ 
bour  in  their  service ;  whose  union  in  his 
interests  affords  him  a  trusty  counsellor 
in  moments  of  difficulty ;  whose  con¬ 
stancy  attends  him  in  adversity  ;  and 
whose  solicitude  supports  him  on  the  bed 

of  sickness.  - 

The  life  of  man  in  society  is  like  the 
game  of  one  who  sits  down  to  play  at 
cards.  The  hand  dealt  him  is  like  the 
accidental  position  in  which  birth  placed 
him  ;  and  that  is,  in  truth,  a  new  birth, 
which  changes  his  position  in  society. 
His  game  may  be  backward  or  forward, 
as  he  is  weak  or  strong.  If,  in  his  early 


course,  he  waste  his  substance,  or  his 
trumps,  his  rivals  will  turn  the  game 
against  him  :  if  he  finesse,  he  must  cal¬ 
culate  the  chances:  if  he  is  weak,  he 
will  be  the  patient  of  the  strong,  without 
losing  reputation  :  but  his  chief  disgrace 
will  be,  the  holding  of  good  cards,  and 
playing  them  badly,  making  false  specu¬ 
lations,  and  losing  the  game.  The  mo¬ 
rals  also  of  cards  and  of  life  are  the  same: 
you  must  play  your  part  without  cheat¬ 
ing  or  lying,  with  good  temper  and  good 
manners,  and  pay  your  stake  with  ho¬ 
nour. — Social  Philosophy . 


A  STORM. 

A  thunder  storm  ' — the  eloquence  of  heaven , 
When  every  cloud  is  from  its  slumber  driven, — 
Who  hath  not  paused  beneath  its  hollow  groan. 
And  felt  an  Omnipotence  around  him  thrown  t 
With  what  a  gloom  the  ush'ring  scene  appears  ! 
The  leaves  all  shiv'ring  with  expectant  fears. 
The  waters  curling  with  a  fellow  dread, 

A  veiling  fervour  round  creation  spread, 

And,  last,  the  heavy  rains  reluctant  shower. 
With  big  drops  patt'rinq  on  the  tree  and  bower , 
While  wizard  shapes  the  bowing  sky  deform, — 
All  mark  the  coming  of  the  thunder-storm  I 

Oh  !  now  to  be  alone  on  some  still  height. 
Where  heaven’s  black  curtains  hang  before  the 
sight, 

And  watch  the  swollen  clouds  their  bosoms 
clash, 

While  fleet  and  far  the  lightning-daggers  flash, — 
Jake  rocks  in  battle,  on  the  ocean's  bed, 

While  the  dash’d  billows  foam  around  their 
head ! — 

To  mark  the  caverns  of  the  sky  disclose 
The  furnace-flames  that  in  their  wombs  repose. 
And  see  the  fiery  arrows  fall  and  rise, 

In  dizzy  chase  along  the  rattling  skies  ! — 

How  stirs  the  spirit  while  the  thunders  roll. 

And  some  vast  Presence  rocks  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  by  Robert 
Montgomery . 


Wtrnal  Jiotes. 


God  made  the  country,  and  man  the  town. 

COWPER. 

With  tlie  last  volume  of  the  Mirror 
we  completed  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
the  rural  economy  of  “  the  months,”  in 
which  an  occasional  attempt  was  made 
to  blend  reflective  interest  with  passing 
notices  of  the  calendar  of  nature.  These 
“Vernal  Notes”  do  not  therefore  form  part 
of  a  Series ,  but  will  consist  of  a  few  details 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  season,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  slips  from  the  Floral  Ca¬ 
lendar  of  the  month,  with  poetical  illus¬ 
trations,  so  as  may  revive  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  those  who  are 
contented  with  a  few  flower-pots  ranged 
on  cast-iron  bars  before  French  windows, 
in  a  smoky  metropolis,  and  with  their 
vividness  and  freshness,  to  alternate 
with  the  artificial  luxuries  of  what  is 
called  “  the  Season”  in  town.  To  our 
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country  friends  we  hope  our  notes  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  in  their  morning  or 
mid-day  strolls  through  the  early  beauties 
of  the  year.  They  may  perhaps  serve  to 
aid  the  recreative  studies  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  by  familiarizing  the  general  reader 
with  a  few  of  its  most  popular  facts,  and 
thus  become  the  means  of  drawing  his 
attention  to  a  more  scientific  examination 
of  its  several  branches.  Other  tastes  will, 
however,  be  consulted.  Flowers  are  the 
poetry  of  nature,  and  by  wreathing  them 
with  graver  matter  we  shall  endeavour  to 
form  an  occasional  garland  for  all  readers. 

PHENOMENA  OF  FROST. 

The  journals  of  two  recent  travellers 
record  the  following  extraordinary  effects 
of  frost  in  North  America.  The  first, 
whose  date  is  March  9,  observes,  “  For 
two  days  past  it  has  rained  and  frozen  as 
it  fell;  the  trees,  ships,  buildings,  &c. 
are  all  incrusted  with  icicles :  the  strongest 
branches  of  the  trees  are  every  minute 
giving  way,  and  falling  under  these  loads. 
In  the  country  the  scene  is  brilliant  and 
beautiful  beyond  description  ;  the  spruce, 
the  pine,  and  the  cedar  are  coated  with 
transparencies,  their  limbs  bending  in 
every  fantastic  shape,  while  the  rich  dark 
green  of  their  leaves  shows  to  double  ad¬ 
vantage  through  the  brilliant  covering ; 
the  twigs  of  the  yellow  willow  may  be 
compared  to  amber  set  in  crystal ;  the  red 
maple  and  large  berries  of  the  sweetbriar, 
seem  covered  with  pendent  diamonds  ;  the 
trees  at  a  distance  appear  to  be  laden  with 
blossoms,  white,  glittering  and  brilliant ; 
but  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  fairy  frost-work.”  The  se¬ 
cond,  Mr.  Faux  says,  “  On  March  31, 
1820,  at  Newcastle,  Delaware  State,  I 
saw  the  effect  of  the  late  freezing  rain  on 
the  trees,  which,  over  an  extent  of  country 
six  times  as  large  as  England,  has  de¬ 
spoiled  trees  as  completely  as  if  chain 
shot  had  passed  through  them  all.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  are  laden  with  ice — a 
weight  ten  times  that  of  their  own  boughs. 
Many  farmers  lost  nearly  all  their  timber 
and  orchards ;  a  ship  was  also  upset  by 
the  great  weight  of  the  ice  cohesing  to 
their  rigging.” 

The  cracking  or  splitting  of  trees  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  effects  of  frost. 
— Hardy  evergreens  are  sometimes  killed 
by  frost.  At  Hartwell,  in  Sussex,  a  fine 
laurel  hedge  was  killed  by  the  severe  cold 
of  January,  1820,  when  the  thermometer 
of  Fahrenheit  sunk  to  ten  degrees  below 
zero.  Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  has  a 
beautiful  apostrophe, 

Where  art  thou,  frost?  and  whence  are  thy  keen 
stores,  &e. 


In  his  picture  of  its  influence,  he  describes 

Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hooked,  or  shaped. 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diffused  immense 
Through  water,  earth,  and  ether. 

I-Ioar  frosts  have  not  been  altogether  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  illustrated  by  meteorologists. 
Dr.  Darwin,  however,  thus  notices  these 
phenomena  : —  After  accounting  for  the 
deposition  of  snow  on  mountain  tops,  by 
supposing  the  water  evaporated  at  the 
earth’s  surface,  condensed  in  the  higher 
regions,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  that  it  is 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  account  for 
the  appearance  of  those  crystals  of  water 
met  with  on  plants,  trees,  houses,  &c., 
commonly  called  hoar  frost,  and  he  ex:- 
plains  it  by  saying,  that  when  the  cold, 
becoming  intenser,  approaches  the  earth, 
the  aqueous  vapour  becomes  almost  im¬ 
mediately  condensed,  connecting  itself  to 
every  surrounding  object. 

The  expansive  force  of  water  on  freez¬ 
ing  is  well  known,  as  water-pipes  and 
vessels  filled  with  it  are  often  burst  by  its 
force.  Even  in  our  bed-rooms  in  very 
cold  weather,  water-bottles  are  frequently 
broken,  if  they  be  quite  full  of  water,  and 
have  such  narrow  necks  as  to  prevent  the 
free  expansion  of  the  fluid  in  freezing. 
The  agency  of  frost  is  very  beneficial  in 
occasioning  the  substance  of  rocks  and  of 
soils  to  moulder  to  pow'der,  thereby  fitting 
them  better  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
A  strong  brass  globe,  the  cavity  of  which 
was  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  was  used 
by  the  Florentine  academicians,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  expansive  force  of 
congelation,  by  which  it  was  burst,  al¬ 
though  the  force  required  was  calculated 
to  exceed  27,720  lbs.  Experiments  were 
made  by  Major  Williams,  at  Quebec,  in 
one  of  which  an  iron  plug,  nearly  three 
pounds  in  weight,  was  projected  from  a 
bomb-shell  to  the  distance  of  415  feet; 
and  in  another,  the  shell  was  burst  by  the 
freezing  of  the  water  which  it  contained. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  expansion  of  water  in  freez¬ 
ing  ;  the  most  plausible  of  which  is,  that 
given  by  De  Mairan,  who  supposed  that 
the  particles,  when  they  crystallize  and 
assume  the  solid  state,  have  a  tendency 
to  unite  by  certain  sides  in  preference  to 
others,  arranging  themselves  so  as  to  form 
right  angles  at  determinate  angles.  This 
arrangement  of  the  particles  requiring 
more  space,  and  leaving  numerous  vacui¬ 
ties,  the  bulk  of  the  whole  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  enlarged. —  Treatise  on  Heat — - 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge . 

EARLY  FLOWERS. 

The  Christmas  rose  is  one  of  the  earliest 
flowers  of  the  season ;  for  it  blooms  amidst 
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wreaths  of  snow  long  before  the  snow¬ 
drop  peeps  from  the  earth. 

The  rosemary ,  a  plant  used  by  our  an¬ 
cestors  in  festive  and  funeral  ceremonies, 
next  blooms ;  with  it  they  garnished  the 
boar’s  head,  and  decorated  coffins.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  beautiful  allusions  to  rosemary 
are  scattered  through  the  region  of  poetry. 
One  of  the  most  recent  is  by  Mr.  Bow¬ 
ring,  in  his  “  Specimens  of  the  Polish 
Poets” : 

’Twill  fade  ’ere  long,  the  summer  sky 
Will  blast  its  bloom — its  flowers  will  die  : 

Though  suns  be  cool,  and  winds  should  sleep, 
Soon  autumn's  chill  will  o’er  it.  creep. 

Come,  give  me,  give  me,  lovely  maid  ! 

The  rosemary  wreath  that  crowns  ;hy  bead. 

The  Few,  another  of  the  funereal  grove, 
is  now  in  flower. 

Towards  the  close  of  January*  Double 
Daisies  may  be  found  in  flower,  in  red 
and  pink  varieties,  planted  in  close  rows 
round  borders,  or  by  the  side  of  walks. 
Chaucer  derives  the  word  Daisy  from 
Day’s  Eye.  Like  many  other  flowers, 
the  single  daisy  becomes  double  by  cul¬ 
ture,  and  frequently  proliferous  ;  in  this 
state  it  is  called  the  hen  and  chicken. 
Chaucer  writes, — 

And  in  special  one  called  se  of  the  daie 
The  Daisie,  a  floure  white  and  rede. 

Above  all  flouris  in  the  mede, 

Then  love  I  most  those  flouris,  white  and  rede. 
Such  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  town. 

On  Candlemas  eve,  or  sometimes  earlier, 
snowdrops  peep  from  the  ground,  but 
they  are  not  abundant  before  the  middle 
of  February.  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  beautiful 
lines  on  this  harbinger  of  Spring,  merit  a 
place  here : — 

Already  now  the  snowdrop  dares  appear. 

The  first  p8le  blossom  of  th’  unripened  year; 

As  Flora’s  breath,  by  some  transforming  power. 
Had  chang’d  an  icicle  into  a  flower  ; 

Its  name  and  hue  the  scentless  plant  retains, 
And  winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins. 

Golden  tufts  of  crocuses  next  ornament 
our  flower  borders.  The  yellow  crocus 
has  been  called  Hymen’s  torch  and  flower 
of  St.  Valentine  from  its  blowing  plenti¬ 
fully  on  the  anniversary  of  that  Saint: 
thus, 

The  crocus  blows  before  the  shrine. 

At  vernal  dawn,  of  St.  Valentine. 

The  cloth  of  gold  crocus  differs  from  the 
common  }ellow  one  in  having  a  deep 
yellow  flower,  with  dark  chocolate  stripes 
on  the  outside.  Others  are  blue  and 
white ;  and  there  are  thirty  or  more  varie- 

*  In  Paris  there  is  a  market  for  shrubs  and 
flowers,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  Quai 
JDesaix,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  It  is  planted 
with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  ornamented  writh 
two  fountains.  A  list  of  the  shrubs,  herbaceous 
plants,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  for  sale  there  in 
the  month  of  January,  will  be  found  in  our  last 
number. 


ties  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  soil  proper  for 
crocuses  is  composed  of  sand  and  light 
loam  ;  and  if  enriched  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  old  dung,  the  plant  is  improved. 
As  the  cloth  of  gold  crocus  has  large  roots 
covered  with  network,  so  the  Scotch  crocus 
is  distinguished  by  a  yellowness  about  the 
roots,  which  are  round,  and  when  dry, 
very  shining.  Crocuses  planted  in  clus¬ 
ters,  or  in  thick  rows,  or  scattered  on 
banks,  have  a  brilliant  effect  in  sunshine. 
They  are  usually  out  of  flower  by  Lady- 
tide  ;  they  are,  however,  sometimes  re¬ 
tarded  nearly  a  month  in  their  arrival,  by 
cold  weather.  The  last  is  the  purple 
spring  crocus. 

Roman  Narcissuses  may  now  be  made 
to  blow  in  houses,  and  in  mild  seasons 
they  may  be  found  in  flower  at  this  time 
in  sheltered  borders.  They  are  brought 
over  together  with  the  narcissus  italicus 
by  the  Italian  warehousemen.  They 
should  be  planted  in  pots  tilled  with  sand 
and  mould  mixed,  before  Christmas,  and 
they  will  blow  by  this  time,  February  9, 
and  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  other  bul¬ 
bous  roots  which  flower  at  this  season 
within  doors.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
narcissus  of  the  ancients  was  this  flower 
or  not.  According  to  fable  the  Naides 
lamenting  the  death  of  Narcissus, 

Instead  of  him  a  yellow  flower  was  found, 

With  tufts  of  white  about  the  button  crown’d. 

Ovid. 

The  Mezereon ,  an  elegant  shrub,  in 
mild  seasons,  next  begins  to  be  in  blos¬ 
som,  the  flowers  coming  out  before  the 
leaves  ;  they  grow  in  clusters  all  round 
the  shoots  of  the  former  year.  Cowper 
says  of  it, — 

Though  leafless  well  attired,  aud  thick  beset 
With  blushing  wreaths,  investing  every  spray. 

It  is  a  native  of  almost  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  very  common  in  the  bush 
woods  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  name 
Mezereon  is  said  to  have  been  of  Dutch 
origin.  The  branches  of  the  Daphne 
Mezereon  make  a  good  yellow  dye.  The 
berries  are  a  powerful  poison,  but  the 
bark  is  a  valuable  medicine. 

In  mild  seasons  primroses  blow  early 
in  February,  in  gardens,  and  scantily  on 
warm  banks  in  a  wild  state.  The  first  is 
the  common  wild  primrose ,  beautifully 
described  by  Milton,  in  Lycidas,  as 
dying  forsaken,  and  beginning, 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
Mayne  calls  this  plant 

Lorn  tenant  of  the  peaceful  glade, 

Emblem  of  virtue  in  the  shade. 

And  Shakspeare  says, 

I’ale  primroses 

That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength. 
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Within  the  following  week,  the  red  prim¬ 
rose  flowers,  and  is  very  likely  to  become 
a  lusus,  consisting  of  a  change  of  its  petals 
into  leaves.  The  plants  thus  become 
monstrous,  and  should  he  plucked  up 
and  destroyed.  The  number  of  its  varie¬ 
ties  is  very  great,  but  their  gala  time  for 
flowering  in  abundance,  is  the  vernal 
season  or  true  spring.  The  lilac  'prim¬ 
rose  is  a  permanent  variety  of  the  com¬ 
mon  primrose.  All  of  them  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil ;  and  to  increase  them 
they  should  be  divided  and  transplanted 
about  Michaelmas. 

The  oriental  hyacinth  now  flowers  in 
bow-pots,  and  in  glasses  filled  with  water, 
and  kept  in  rooms,  of  which  plant  there 
are  almost  innumerable  varieties  produced 
from  seeds  by  the  Dutch  gardeners.  It 
grows  best  in  sand  and  loam  mixed. 

The  noble  liverwort ,  of  which  there 
are  three  varieties,  now  begins  to  flower. 
They  are  Swiss  plants,  and  like  a  light 
soil  with  a  mixture  of  bog  earth,  and  an 
eastern  aspect :  they  do  *ot  well  bear 
moving.  Transplanting  them  in  another 
soil  has  been  known  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  from  blue  to 
white,  and  the  blue  colour  has  returned 
when  the  plant  has  been  brought  back  to 
its  first  soil. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  the 
polyanthus  displays  its  exhaustless  co¬ 
lours.  Thomson  calls  it 

The  polyanthus  of  unnumber’d  dyes. 

The  deep  brown  sorts  with  a  bright  yellow 
centre  are  the  most  esteemed  :  it  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  variety  between  the  primrose  and 
cowslip,  and  there  are  all  varieties  of 
colour.  The  complete  old-fashioned  brown 
and  yellow  polyanthus  is  almost  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  auricula. 

Early  in  March,  sweet  violets  violce 
odoratce  begin  to  scent  the  garden. 
Shakspeare  compares  an  exquisitely  sweet 
strain  of  music  to  the  delicious  scent  of 
this  flower : 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 

Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 

The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

That  strain  again  ;  it  had  a  dying  fall : 

Oh  !  it  came  o’er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  South, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing,  and  giving  odour  ! 

There  are  several  kinds  of  violets,  but 
the  fragrant,  both  blue  and  white,  is  the 
earliest,  thence  called  the  March  violet. 
To  these  flowers  Shakspeare  adds  the  daf¬ 
fodil  : 

Which  comes  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 
takes 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

Herrick  the  sentimental  author  of  the 
Hesperides  has  the  following  verses  : 


SENT  TO  A  LADI  ADDICTED  TO  FASHIONABLE 
DOCKS  WITH  A  VIOLET 

Bid  you  but  know,  when  bathed  in  dew, 

How  sweet  the  little  violet  grew 
Amidst  the  thorny  brake  ; 

How  fragrant  blew  the  ambient  air. 

O’er  beds  of  primroses  so  fair, 

Your  pillow  you’d  forsake. 

Paler  than  the  autumnal  leaf, 

O’er  the  wan  hue  of  pining  grief, 

The  cheek  of  sloth  shall  grow  ; 

Nor  can  cosmetic  wash  or  ball 

Nature  s  own  favourite  tints  recall. 

If  once  you  let  them  go. 

The  sweet  violets  in  ordinary  seasons 
are  abundantly  in  flower  in  the  middle  of 
March,  and  shed  a  most  delicious  odour 
in  the  garden,  when  they  are  often  recog¬ 
nised  by  their  sweet  smell  before  they  are 
seen,  the  odour  perfuming  the  air  all 
around.  The  white  or  cream  coloured 
violet  is  a  variety  of  this,  and  has  nearly 
the  same  smell.  Both  sorts  flourish 
through  April  and  part  of  May.  Shak« 
speare  in.  his  Winter’s  Tale  calls  them, 

- . - Violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes. 

Or  Cytberea’s  breath. 

Clare  says, 

And  just  to  say  the  Spring  was  come. 

The  violet  left  her  woodland  home, 

And,  hermitlike,  from  storms  and  wind 
Sought  the  best  shelter  it  could  find 
’Neath  long  grass  banks. 

An  early  and  mild  spring  is  denoted  by 
the  green  leaves  of  the  daffodil .  Early 
in  March  the  daffodil  begins  to  flower 
in  our  gardens,  and  by  Ladytide  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  continuing  through  April  to  adorn 
the  fields  and  gardens  with  its  elegant, 
pale  yellow  cups.  Difference  of  soil,  si¬ 
tuation,  and  season  combined,  will  make 
near  a  fortnight  of  difference  in  the  time 
of  their  flowering  :  they  generally  come 
in  just  before,  the  crocuses  and  snowdrops 
go  out.  They  are  very  ornamental  in 
clusters,  and  mix  well  with  hepaticas,  and 
afterwards  with  crown  imperials.  The 
old  Norfolk  song, 

Daffydowndilly  is  coming  to  town, 

With  her  yellow  petticoat  and  her  green  gown, 

related  to  this  plant,  as  did  the  well  known 
Ode  of  Herrick  to  the  daffodilly.  In 
Sussex  the  plant  is  called  Lent  Lily,  from 
the  period  of  its  coming  into  flower. 

The  nodding  daffodil  flowers  in  the 
middle  of  March,  out  of  doors  in  mild 
springs.  In  the  shelter  of  the  house  or 
greenhouse  numerous  species  of  narcissus 
and  hyacinth  now  blow. 

In  early  years  the  peerless  daffodil  nar¬ 
cissus  incomparabilis  now  begins  to  blow, 
and  is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  spring 
garden  :  it  has  a  double  and  two  single 
varieties.  The  narcissus  Icelus  and  AT. 
odorus  also  flower  at  this  time,  together 
with  the  early  jonquil,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  this  pleasing  genus,  of  whose 
numerous  species  the  first  is  the  early. 
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daffodil.  The  nodding  and  pendent  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  plant,  wet  with  a  morning 
shower,  remind  us  of  Milton’s  line  -. 

Bid  Daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 

The  peerless  daffodil  flowers  a  full  fort¬ 
night  later  than  the  common  sort.  The 
single  variety  is  the  most  elegant ;  never¬ 
theless  florists  are  apt  to  prefer  the  double 
sorts,  of  which  one  variety  having  an 
orange  cup  and  white  petals  is  called  the 
Butter  and  Eggs  Flower.  All  this  ele¬ 
gant  tribe  flower  but  a  short  time,  a  month 
generally  being  the  duration  of  their 
beauty.  The  common  daffodils  are  now 
in  full  flower,  and  in  some  places  wholfc 
fields  are  covered  with  them. 

The  following  lines  are  said  to  allude 
to  the  dandelion.  Its  flowers  form  part 
of  the  horloge,  or  clock  of  Flora,  unfold¬ 
ing  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and 
closing  about  sunset : 

The  flow’r  enamoured  of  the  Sun, 

At  his  departure  hangs  her  head  and  weeps, 

And  shrouds  her  sweetness  up,  and  keeps 

Sad  vigils  like  a  cloistered  nun, 

Till  his  reviving  ray  appears. 

Waking  her  beauty  as  he  dries  her  tears. 

Heartsease. — This  plant  is  an  annual, 
and  its  flowering,  which  takes  place  more 
or  less  all  spring,  is  regulated  a  great  deal 
by  weather,  situation,  & c.  It  has  been 
known  to  blow  at  Christmas.  In  April 
it  is  always  in  flower,  and  generally  be¬ 
gins  about  the  present  time.  It  differs 
materially  from  the  sweet  violet,  in  having 
no  scent.  In  our  gardens  it  is  subject  to 
some  varieties  of  colours.  Milton  calls 
this  plant  The  pansie  freaked  with  jet , 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  glowing  violet. 
It  has  received  a  variety  of  whimsical 
names,  such  as  Three  Faces  under  a  Hood, 
Herb  Trinity,  Wild  Pansie,  Call  me  to 
you,  Love  in  Idleness,  Jump  on  and  Kiss 
me,  Flower  of  Jove,  Flamy,  and  others ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  as  favourite  a 
flower  with  the  poets  as  the  violet. 

Shakspeare  feigns  its  change  from  white 
to  particoloured  by  receiving  the  shaft  of 
love : 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 

Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  Love’s 
wound, 

And  maidens  call  it  hove  in  Idleness. 

The  Italians  call  this  flower  Viola  Far- 
falla,  Fior  delJa  Trinita,  and  Flammula. 
The  French  call  it  Pensees. 

For  the  foregoing  floral  illustrations 
we  are  partly  indebted  to  the  “  Circle  of 
the  Seasons,  and  perpetual  Key  to  the 
Calendar  and  Almanack,”  lately  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  laboriously  yet  tastefully 
compiled,  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
u  Annual”  companions  we  have  hitherto 
met  with. 


©atbem. 

"  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.” 

SHAKSPEAUE. 


LOVERS’  PRESENTS. 

“  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  un¬ 
kind.”  Hamlet. 

Taxe  hack  thy  gifts,  thou  noble  dame, 

Gifts  that  might  courtly  homage  claim  : 

This  ring  is  circled  by  diamonds  bright, 

This  chain  is  flashing  with  ruby  light, 

This  emerald  wreath  once  hound  thy  curls. 

And  thy  waist  was  clasp’d  by  this  zone  of  pearls. 
Lady,  such  gift8  were  unwish'd  by  me. 

And  1  loved  them  but  as  bestow’d  by  thee. 

Pledges  so  splendid  I  could  not  impart, 

My  poor  r-etnrn  was  a  faithful  heart  ; 

But  now  that  our  gifts  we  each  resign. 

Lady,  how  sad  an  exchange  is  mine  ! 

Thy  glittering  gems  are  still  gay  and  bright, 

And  may  charm  a  high  born  lover’s  sight, 

But  the  humblest  maid  will  spurn  a  token 
Like  the  heart  thy  treachery  has  broken  ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


NATURE  AND  ART. 

Wilkes  one  morning  called  upon  a 
friend  who  resided  in  a  close  and  retired 
situation  in  the  city,  but  who  had  a 
small  opening  before  the  house,  of  a  few 
yards  square,  and  two  plants,  which  once 
looked  like  lilacs,  in  large  tubs,  adorned 
his  windows.  Men  were  employed  in 
painting  the  outside  of  the  house. 
“  Brother,”  said  Wilkes  to  his  friend, 
u  suffer  me  to  plead  in  behalf  of  these 
two  poor  lilacs  in  the  tubs  ;  pray  let  them 
be  painted  too.” 

It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth, 
than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there 
is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.— 
Johnson. 


I  am  not  concern’d  to  know 
What  to-morrow  fate  will  do  : 

’Tis  enough  that  I  can  say, 

I’ve  possessed  myself  to-day  : 

Then,  if  haply  midnight  death 
Seize  my  flesh  and  stop  my  breath, 

Yet  to-morrow  I  shall  be 

Heir  to  the  best  part  of  me.  Watts. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BY  AN  IDIOT. 
Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 

Was  all  the  earth  of  parchment  made, 
Was  every  stick  thereon  a  quill, 

And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade. 

To  write  the  love  of  God  to  man, 
Would  drain  that  ocean  dry, 

Nor  would  the  scroll,  contain  the  span, 
Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky. 


HAPPINESS. 

A  CArTAiN  in  the  navy  meeting  a  friend 
as  he  landed  at  Portsmouth  Point,  boasted 
that  he  had  left  his  whole  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  the  happiest  fellows  in  the  world. 
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“  How  so  ?”  asked  his  friend.  “  Why, 
I  have  just  flogged  seventeen ,  and  they 
are  happy  it  is  over  ;  and  all  the  rest  are 
happy  that  they  have  escaped.” 

Lord  Collingwood  frequently  pass¬ 
ed  the  whole  night  on  the  quarter  deck, 
a  practice  which  in  circumstances  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  continued  to  the  latest  years  of 
his  life.  When  on  these  occasions  he  has 
told  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Clavel,  (who 
had  gained  his  entire  confidence,)  that 
they  must  not  leave  the  deck  for  the 
night,  and  that  officer  has  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  that  there  was  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  it,  as  a  good  look  out  was  kept, 
and  represented  that  he  was  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue, — the  admiral  would 
reply,  1  fear  you  are  :  you  have  need  of 
rest ;  so  go  to  bed,  Clavel,  I  will  watch 
by  myself.”  Very  frequently  have  they 
slept  together  on  a  gun,  from  which 
Admiral  Collingwood  would  rise  from 
time  to  time  to  observe  the  horizon  with 
his  night  glass,  lest  the  enemy  should 
escape  in  the  dark. 


EPITAPH  IN  CRAYFORD  CHURCH 
YARD,  KENT. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Peter  Isnel, 
(30  years  clerk  of  this  parish.)  He  lived 
respected  as  a  pious  and  a  mirthful  man, 
and  died  on  his  way  to  church,  to  assist 
at  a  wedding,  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1811,  aged  70  years.  The  inhabitants 
of  Crayford  have  raised  this  stone  to  his 
cheerful  memory,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his 
long  and  faithful  service. 

The  life  of  this  cleric  was  just  tliree-score 
and  ten, 

Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  had  sung 
out  Amen. 

In  his  youth  he  was  married,  like  other 
young  men, 

But  his  wife  died  one  day,  so  he  chanted 
Amen. 

A  second  he  took — she  departed — what 
then  ? 

He  married  and  buried  a  third  with 
Amen ; 

Thus  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  were  treble 
but  then 

His  voice  was  deep  bass ,  as  he  sung  out 
Amen  ; 

On  the  horn  he  could  blow  as  well  as 
most  men, 

So  his  horn  was  exalted  in  blowing 
Amen. 

But  he  lost  all  his  wind  after  three-score 
and  ten, 

And  now  with  three  wives ,  he  waits  till 
again, 

The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  to  sing  out 

Amen. 


“  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED,”  &C. 
Doctor  Friend,  the  intimate  com¬ 
panion  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Mead, 
happened,  while  in  parliament,  to  op¬ 
pose  with  violence,  the  measures  of  the 
ministry.  In  consequence  of  this  con¬ 
duct,  he  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
1722,  committed  to  the  Tower,  upon  a 
charge  of  High  Treason.  About  half- a- 
year  afterwards,  the  Premier,  being  taken 
ill,  sent  for  Mead,  who  after  informing 
himself  about  the  nature  of  his  distemper, 
told  him  that  he  would  answer  for  his  re¬ 
covery  ;  but  that  he  would  not  write  a 
single  prescription  for  him,  till  his  Friend, 
the  doctor,  was  enlarged  from  the  Tower. 
The  minister  finding  that  his  malady 
still  increased,  obtained  in  a  few  days 
after,  his  majesty’s  pardon,  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  culprit,  and  again  sent  to  Dr. 
Mead.  Though  the  pardon  was  already 
despatched  from  the  secretary’s  office, 
the  doctor  persisted  in  his  resolution  till 
his  Friend  was  actually  restored  to  his 
family.  The  minister  was  soon  restored 
to  health ;  and  Friend,  on  the  very 
evening  of  his  release,  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  doctor,  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  guineas,  which  the  other  had 
received  as  fees,  for  attending  the  pa¬ 
tients  of  his  imprisoned  companion  ;  nor 
could  Friend,  with  all  his  rhetoric,  per¬ 
suade  him  to  accept  them,  as  the  just 
fruit  of  his  labour. 


PROVERBIAL  THEFT. 

It  being  proved,  on  a  trial  at  Guildhall, 
that  a  man's  name  was  really  Inch,  who 
pretended  that  it  was  Linch,  “  I  see,” 
observed  the  judge,  “  the  old  saying  is 
verified  in  this  man,  who  being  allowed 
an  Inch  has  taken  an  L.” 
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The  annexed  engravings  are  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  one  of  the  most 
striking  characters  in  the  page  of  English 
history. 

The  first  represents  the  ruin  of  an  erec¬ 
tion  over  a  Well  at  Esher,  still  celebrated 
as  Wolsey' s  Well .  It  is  situate  in  the 
domain  of  Esher  Place ,  anciently  a  palace 
of  the  prelates  of  Winchester,  being  built 
by  Bishop  Wainfleete,  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  Wolsey,  when  he  held  that  see 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  York  and 
Durham.  To  this  place  (then  called 
Asher)  was  the  magnificent  Cardinal 
commanded  to  retire  from  the  first  frown 
of  his  Sovereign  ;  and  the  account  of  this 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  fallen  favourite, 
as  detailed  by  Cavendish,  is  perhaps  one 
of  its  most  affecting  scenes.*  Here  he 
remained  for  some  weeks  in  comparative 
solitude,  and  with  one  exception,  he  found 
his  blaze  of  splendour  dwindle  to 
Friends  found  in  sunshine  to  be  lost  in  storm. 

Stripped  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  vindictive  attacks  of  malig¬ 
nity  and  deadly  hate,  how  characteristic 
is  the  following  picture  of  defeated  ambi¬ 
tion  : — 

Nay,  then,  farewell ! 

I  have  touch’d  the  highest  point  of  all  ray  great¬ 
ness  ; 

And,  from  the  full  meridian  of  my  glory  . 

Haste  now  to  my  setting  !  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  see  me  more.  Shaksfeare. 

*  The  Cardinal,  attended  by  a  selected  num¬ 
ber  of  bis  servants,  now  set  but  on  his  way  to 
Esher,  and,  entering  his  barge  at  his  private 
stairs,  was  rowed  to  Putney,  where  his  mule, 
and  the  horses  of  his  attendants,  awaited  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  begun  his  journey,  when  his 
heart  was  gladdened  by  the  approach  of  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  who  hailed  him  with  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  that  <s  the  king  commanded  his  grace  to  be 
of  good  cheer and  assured  him  that  he  £S  was 
in  as  much  favour  as  he  had  ever  been.”  With 
these  encouraging  words,  Sir  Henry  delivered 
to  Wolsey  a  ring,  which  had  long  served  as  a  to¬ 
ken  between  him  and  the  king  upon  particular 
occasions.  The  surprise  and  delight  with  which 
Wolsey  received  these  indications  of  mercy 
were  promptly  expressed  in  his  gestures.  Alight¬ 
ing  from  his  mule,  be  prostrated  himself  on  the 
earth,  holding  up  his  hands  to  heaven  in  joy  and 
gratitude.  The  courteous  Norris  was  lost  for 
some  minutes  in  thought  and  wonder,  at  the 
abasement  of  one  whom  he  had  seen  the  idol  of 
courts  and  of  princes.  Placing  himself  also  on 
his  knees,  by  the  side  of  Wolsey,  he  besought 
him  to  give  credence  to  his  message.  Wolsey, 
overwhelmed  with  his  emotions,  could  reply  only 
by  reiterated  expressions  of  thankfulness  to  God 
and  the  king ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  feelings 
of  earthly  ambition  had  the  predominating  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  mind.  On  parting,  he  gave  to 
Norris,  as  a  token  of  his  friendship,  a  piece  of 
the  holy  cross,  commonly  worn  by  the  Cardinal 
around  his  neck.  To  the  king  he  sent  many  mes¬ 
sages  of  devotion;  and  recollecting,  after  taking 
leave  of  Norris,  that  Henry  prized  a  favourite 
fool  whom  he  had  in  his  service,  he  recalled  the 
knight,  and  bade  the  menial  accompany  him 
to  the  king;  but  the  poor  fool,  preferring  the 
service  of  his  old  master,  could  with  difficulty  be 


Our  second  engraving  illustrates  the 
last  epoch  in  Wolsey’s  life,  and  represents 
Cawood  Castle ,  the  ancient  archiepiscopal 
palace  of  the  see  of  York,  situate  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  York.  Here  Wolsey 
was  arrested  for  high  treason,  by  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1530  :  within 
these  walls  the  sun  of  his  glory  set  for 
ever ;  and  we  are  induced  to  abridge 
from  Cavendish  a  few  of  the  details  of 
his  exit. 

“  The  Cardinal  was  at  dinner  when 
Northumberland  arrived ;  the  bustle  oc¬ 
casioned  by  his  admittance  reached  Wol¬ 
sey’s  ears,  who  came  out  of  the  dining 
room  on  to  the  grand  staircase  to  inquire 
the  cause.  He  was  there  met  by  the  Earl, 
who  drew  him  aside  to  a  window  and 
showed  his  commission,  exclaiming,  ‘  My 
Lord  Cardinal,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name 
of  King  Henry.’  The  Cardinal  assumed 
a  lofty  air  and  tone,  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Home,  whose  servant  he  declared 
himself  to  be,  and  consequently  not 
amenable  to  a  temporal  arrest.  In  reply, 
quoth  the  Earl,  4  My  lord,  when  you 
presented  me  with  this  staff,  (shewing  his 
staff  of  office,)  you  then  said,  that  with  it 
I  might  arrest  any  person  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign.’  Wolsey’s  coun- 
nance  immediately  fell,  while  he  soberly 
subjoined,  ‘  My  lord,  I  submit  and  sur¬ 
render  myself  your  prisoner.’  ” 

Cavendish’s  account  of  Wolsey’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  London  would  advantageously  oc¬ 
cupy  several  pages.  Although  prevented 
by  Percy  from  taking  leave  of  his  domes¬ 
tics,  Wolsey  was  followed  by  expressions 
of  sorrow  and  attachment  from  many  of 
his  household,  who  forced  their  way  into 
the  apartment  where  he  was,  and  fell  on 
their  knees  before  him.  Throughout  the 
town  of  Cawood  he  was  also  hailed  with 
cries  of  commiseration,  and  of  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies. 

Cawood  Castle  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Athelstane.  Wulstanus,  16th 
archbishop  comprehended  Cawood  in  his 
diocese  a.  d.  941.  The  first  prelate  who 
resided  here  was  Wm.  de  Grenefeld,  Lord 
Chancellor,  1305,  (Ed.  1st.)  who  died  at 
Cawood,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas’ 
Chapel,  York  Minster,  where  his  monu¬ 
ment  yet  remains,  with  his  effigy  on  brass 
upon  it.  He  built  the  west  end  of  the 
castle  about  the  year  1306. 

About  1641,  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned 
by  the  parliament,  though  it  appears  sub¬ 
sequently,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  nar¬ 
ration,  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  royalists.  On  the  30th  of  April 

forced  from  the  retinue;  and  tlie  Cardinal  had 
some  thoughts  of  sending  six  of  his  stoutest  yeo¬ 
men  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  attached, 
and  perhaps  humoured  individual. 
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104 5,  tli is  castle,  with  several  others  in 
the  county  of  York,  was  by  order  of  the 
Parliament  rendered  untenable ;  which 
order  was  executed  by  Hotham,  who  closed 
the  gates  of  Hull  against  Charles  I.  He 
destroyed  it  by  fire  about  the  above- 
mentioned  period. 

The  gate-house,  or  watch-tower,  the 
only  remaining  part  of  this  ancient  edifice, 
of  which  our  engraving  is  an  accurate  re¬ 
presentation,  was  built  by  Cardinal  John 
Kempe,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
and  the  fiftieth  archbishop,  about  the  year 
1420.  He  adorned  it  inside  and  out¬ 
side  with  his  arms.  It  bears  devices  or 
arms,  of  which  the  following  is  a  de¬ 
scription  :  1st,  three  wheat-sheaves  with¬ 
out  a  border  ;  2nd,  three  with  a  border 
nubile ;  3rd,  three  without  a  border  in- 
graled,  indented ;  4th,  cross  keys  and 
mitre ;  5th,  English  and  French  arms 
supported  by  two  stags,  a  lion  on  the  crest; 
Oth,  arms  as  the  third  article  ;  7th,  arms 
of  Canterbury  ;  8th,  as  the  first  article  ; 
Jth,  wheat-sheaves  ingraled  as  the  third. 

Wolsey's  Well  is  copied  from  a  beau¬ 
tiful  engraving  by  G.  B.  Cooke  ;  and  the 
Gate-house  of  Catvood  is  from  an  original 
drawing,  by  an  ingenious  correspondent 
at  Hendon,  who  is  likewise  the  author  of 
an  interesting  poem,  entitled  “  Cawood 
Castle,”  written  many  years  since,  but 
unpublished. 

Wolsey  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Leicester  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  known  that  his  bones  were  found 
there  about  forty  years  since  in  a  stone 
coffin,  which  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
horse-trough  at  an  inn  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  scull  of  the  cardinal  was  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Richard)  Phillips,  then  a  bookseller 
at  Leicester ;  but  this  precious  relic  was 
destroyed  in  a  fire  at  the  house  of  its 
possessor. 

LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTURE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Who  hath  not  felt  how  feebly  words  essay — 

To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty’s  heavenly  ray  ? 

Who  doth  not  feel — until  his  fading  sight 
Faints  into  dimness,  with  its  own  delight,— 

His  changing  cheek, — his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might, — the  majesty  of  loveliness  ? 

•  Byuon. — Bride  of  Abydos. 

Idol  of  other  days  ! — have  I  not  knelt 
Beneath  thy  shadow,  as  it  were,  to  melt 
Her  of  the  glowing  cheek  and  starlit  eye. 

Who  coldly  mocks  her  fond  adorer’s  sigh? — 
Knelt — gazed— until  my  eyes  no  more  might  see, 
Though  glanced  on  others,  but  that  form  of  thee ! 
Or  noted  that  in  other  things  which  told 
How — all  beside  thy  form  was  dark,  and  cold  ! 
Have  I  not  deemed,  beneath  the  moonlight  ray, 
Thine  image  lovelier  than  in  light  of  day— 
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Then  judged  in  rapture— vented  but  in  tears — 
How  fairer  far  each  lineament  appears — 

Lit  by  the  fervent  glories  of  the  sun — 

Mocked  by  the  glistening  locks  he  shines  upon  ! 
Have  I  not  felt — dream  feeling — overpower 
My  spirit  in  its  visionary  hour, 

And  felt  a  dearth  of  language  to  repress 
The  painful  sense  of  too  much  loveliness — 

The  inconceived  oppression  of  that  spell, — 
Alike  resistless,  and  unutterable  ! 

Idol  of  many  hearts  ! — long,  long  become 
To  beauty’s  claim  for  homage,  senseless — dumb; 
Was  it  not  bliss  to  see  thee, — above  all — 

Share  the  light  honours  of  the  festive  hall  ? 
When  the  wild  words  of  wonder,  from  the  tongue 
In  praises  eloquent — (of  old  and  young) — 

Met  thine  own  ear,  and  made  the  life  stream 
rush 

O’er  each  fair  cheek,  like  sunset’s  latest  blush? 
Was  it  not  bliss  to  list  each  joyous  word, 

Like  fairy  music  when  half  dying,  heard,— 

To  see  thy  blue  eyes  beam  such  kindly  light. 
That  envy  smiled — even  in  her  own  despite,— 
To  watch  thy  slightest  smile — in  magic  rife  ; — 
To  feel  thou  wert  a  thing  of  “  light  and  life.” 
Could ’st  thou  yet  start  to  light — to  life  again — 
Break  the  strong  trammels  of  Death’s  icy  chain ; 
Call  back  thy  long-lost  smiles— to  win,  to  bless — 
The  heart — which  speaks  its  deep  devotedness 
In  its  loud  throb ; — be  yet  what  thou  hast  been. 
Idol  of  all — in  every  festal  scene — 

The  one  bright  thing — which  none  could  e’er 
forget,— 

Oh  !  this  dull  world  might  boast  an  Eden  yet ! 
Start ! — wake! — arise  ! — thou  hearest — hearken- 
est  not ; 

Thou  wilt  not  come  to  cheer  man’s  lonely  lot. 
Oh  !  if  thou  awakest  —  would  thy  first  glance 
be — 

What  long  and  sleepless — I  have  bent  to  see  ? 
Would  not  thine  eyes  overflow  with  ceaseless 
tears, 

Noting  the  melancholy  change  of  years. 

Thy  loved  ones  all  departed,  fair  and  young, 
Wliose  love  the  brightness  o’er  thy  pathway 
flung ; 

Whilst  not  the  less — the  glad  and  suuny  earth 
Sings  its  accustomed  song  of  reckless  mirth;— 
Seasons,  and  sunlight  bringing  each  prized  gem— 
All — all — in  time  returning,  but  not  them  ! 

Well  may’st  thou  sleep  !— that  calm,  cold  smile 
is  there 

Mocking  the  eagerness  of  my  despair  ! — 

Thou  wilt  not  come  again  on  earth  to  range 
Where  all  is  changed,  and  where  all  will  change  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  come  unto  the  world  to  be 
The  object  of  strange  heart’s  idolatry  ! 

Thomas  M - 3. 

ORIGIN  OF  CORONERS’  IN¬ 
QUESTS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Observing  in  the  Mirror,  under 
the  title  of  u  Seven  to  One,”  that  a  gen¬ 
tlewoman  had  destroyed  not  less  than  six 
of  her  liege  lords  and  masters,  it  re¬ 
minded  me  that  I  had  read  the  same  in  an 
old  Magazine,  and  which  was  stated  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  Coroner’s  Jury  in 
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England.  I  have  found  it  as  literally 
described  in  the  Mirror,  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  May,  1773,  and  it  con¬ 
cludes  thus  : 

u  To  this  circumstance,”  says  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  Dictionaire  d’Anecdotes, 
&c.  is  u  England  indebted  for  that  useful 
regulation,  by  which  no  corpse  can  be  in¬ 
terred  in  that  kingdom,  without  a  long 
inspection.”  Johannes 


ptemorafcle  Sags. 

PALM  SUNDAY  CUSTOMS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

A  most  singular  custom  is  retained  at 
Caistor  church,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  I 
was  prevailed  upon  to  witness  last  Palm 
Sunday. 

A  large  ash  whip  of  ten  feet  in  length 
is  procured  by  a  u  deputy”  from  Brough¬ 
ton  ;  it  is  wrapt  with  white  leather  half 
way  down  the  stock  ;  the  thong,  too,  is 
of  white  leather,  and  very  large.  This 
whip  is  denominated  a  u  gad  whip)' 
(pronounced  by  them  ged  ivhup.)  The 
deputy,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
first  lesson,  places  himself  at  the  north 
porch  door,  and  cracks  this  whip  loudly 
three  times  in  front  of  the  porch  door  ; 
after  which  he  twists  the  thong  round 
the  whip  handle,  puts  some  strips  of 
mountain  ash  lengthwise  on  it,  and  binds 
them  together  with  wimp-cord  tightly. 
He  then  takes  a  purse,  containing  two 
shillings,  and  ties  it  to  the  top  of  the 
whip  stock,*  and  throwing  them  across 
his  shoulder,  he  walks  into  the  church, 
and  places  himself  before  the  reading-desk 
till  the  commencement  of  the  second  les¬ 
son  :  he  then  approaches  nearer  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  and  waves  the  purse  over  his  head ; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  kneels  down  on  a 
cushion,  and  continues  holding  the  purse 
over  the  clergyman’s  head  till  the  end  of 
the  lesson.  The  whip,  purse,  &c.,  he 
carries  then  into  the  manor-house  of  (Jn- 
don,  adjoining,  where  he  deposits  them. 
The  whip  is,  I  believe,  made  at  Brough¬ 
ton  every  year. 

Certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Brough¬ 
ton  are  held  by  the  tenure  of  this  custom. 

The  word  gad,  or  ged ,  I  should  say, 
means,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  measure  of  ten 
feet. 

The  crack,  of  the  whip  comes  so  sud¬ 
denly,  that  it  startles  one  at  first ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  during  the  performance  of  this 
custom,  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  the 
subject.  W.  H.  H. 

*  This  sum  was  in  24  silver  pennies  formerly. 
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LONDON  EXHIBITIONS. 

Pictures  oj  the  Battles  of  the  French 
Armies ,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Picca¬ 
dilly. — This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibitions  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  consists  of  a  Series  of  Eighteen 
Pictures,  representing  some  of  the  most 
important  battles  fought  by  the  French 
armies  between  1792  and  1812.  They 
are  painted  by  General  Baron  Le  Jeune, 
who  was  personally  engaged  in  all  the 
actions  which  he  has  here  represented. 
The  “  outlines  of  scenery”  were  sketched 
during  the  campaign  ;  but  their  filling-in 
has,  of  course,  been  a  subsequent  la¬ 
bour.  Accordingly,  in  the  several  pic¬ 
tures,  there  are  portraits  of  nearly  two- 
hundred  of  the  most  celebrated  staff  and 
general  officers,  who  have  since  sat  to  the 
painter.  This  is  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  pictures. 

A  passing  notice  of  the  respective  sub¬ 
jects,  or  a  mere  enumeration  of  their 
beauties  would  exceed  our  narrow  limits. 
The  first  is  the  Battle  of  Somo  Sierra , 
and  represents  an  impetuous  charge  upon 
a  battery  of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  next  is  the  Battle  of  Mount  Tabor , 
in  Syria.  In  both,  Napoleon  and  Ber¬ 
th  ier  are  introduced  ;  and  the  scenery  of 
the  country  is  sublime  and  picturesque, 
the  former  representing  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Somo  Sierra,  and  the  latter 
those  of  Sysia,  with  Mount  Tabor,  the 
source  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  sites  of 
Nazareth  and  Cana.  They  are  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  of  the  whole  series. 
Marengo ,  (No.  3.)  represents  the  close  of 
that  memorable  battle,  with  Napoleon 
and  his  staff.  The  episodes  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  so  many  little  tragedies ;  as  an 
Austrian  officer  putting  an  end  to  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  a  young  French  soldier  giving 
brandy  to  a  wounded  Austrian,  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  shells,  tumbrels,  See.  The 
scenery  of  the  Appenines  is  here  peculiarly 
effective.  This  picture  was  the  first 
finished  by  Le  Jeune,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  prizes  and  medals  to  a  great 
amount.  No.  4,  is  Moskowa ,  represent¬ 
ing  a  French  army  of  100,000  men  en¬ 
countering  140,000  Russians  at  the  gates 
of  that  ancient  capital.  The  scene  repre¬ 
sents  the  second  assault  of  a  redoubt,  by 
Caulincourt,  who  was  there  killed  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  cuirassiers.  Murat, 
king  of  Naples  is  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  and  on  the  left  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois  throws  himself  into  a  square  of 
French  infantry,  to  escape  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  cavalry.  In  front,  a  surgeon  is  seen 
dressing  the  wounds  of  General  Morand, 
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whose  brother  is  dying  close  to  him  ; 
and  Count  Lariboissiere  takes  a  last  leave 
of  his  son,  who  is  mortally  wounded,  to 
whom  Napoleon  had  sent  the  young  man, 
his  brother,  to  hand  to  him  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  No.  5,  is  the 
First  Passage  of  the  Rhine ,  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  &. c.  This  picture  abounds 
with  anecdotical  interest.  No.  G,  Ba - 
rossa  is  the  only  one  of  the  series  repre¬ 
senting  a  conflict  between  a  French  and 
English  army.  It  shews  a  gallant  charge 
of  the  bayonet  between  the  English  in¬ 
fantry  and  the  95th  French  regiment. 
The  scenery  of  this  picture  will  be  much 
admired.  The  town  of  Leon,  and  the 
forts  Matagorda  and  Trocadero,  and  the 
Bay  and  City  of  Cadiz  in  the  distance, 
are  interesting  objects.  The  mortar  in 
St.  James’s  Park  is  one  of  a  battery  con¬ 
structed  by  General  Le  Jeune,  in  this 
battle.  Attack  of  a  Large  Convoy ,  No. 
7,  is  a  fine  display  of  plunder,  with 
Mina  and  his  Guerillas  issuing  from 
their  ambuscades.  Saragossa ,  No.  8,  is 
the  second  siege  with  the  storming  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Eustatia,  with  the  monks 
defending  every  cell  of  the  cloisters. 
No.  10,  is  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Aus- 
ierlitz ,  the  details  of  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  three  sketches,  Nos.  13,  14, 
and  15.  The  Battle  of  the  Pyramids. 
No.  11,  contains  Bonaparte  and  Berthier 
in  a  square,  and  the  impetuous  Turks 
plunging  themselves  into  the  Nile  to 
avoid  decapitation,  which  they  supposed 
would  be  the  consequence  of  their  sur¬ 
render.  The  next,  the  Battle  of  Aboukir, 
is  indeed  a  splendid  picture.  There  are 
likewise  some  sketches  of  minor  import¬ 
ance,  and  interesting  models  of  battles. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits 
in  noticing  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  these 
master-pieces  of  art;  for,  as  paintings, 
they  are  entitled  to  high  rank,  whilst  the 
interest  of  the  scenes  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  are  considerably  enhanced  by  our 
knowing  them  to  be  faithful  representa¬ 
tions  of  almost  contemporary  history. 
France  thas  therefore  reason  to  be  proud 
of  her  artist,  as  well  as  of  the  glories 
which  are  here  so  splendidly  commemo¬ 
rated  by  his  pencil. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  descriptive  ac¬ 
count,  that  had  Napoleon  continued  to 
reign  in  France,  these  pictures  would 
have  formed  part  of  his  collection.  Some 
of  them  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Louvre,  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
which  they  excited  among  the  Parisians, 
that  during  the  time  of  their  display, 
additional  barriers  were  necessary  to  re¬ 
strain  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  crowds 
who  visited  them.  Of  course,  their  ex¬ 
hibition  was  gratuitous  ;  but  such  enthu¬ 


siasm  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  French 
people. 

We  repeat  that  these  pictures  will 
prove  intensely  interesting  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  to  the  artist  and  the  soldier;  and 
doubtless  they  will  long  continue  to  oc¬ 
cupy  their  present  situation,  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  many  visiters. 


The  Diorama ,  Regent's  Park. 

On  our  last  day  of  publication  there  was 
a  private  view  of  two  new  subjects,  viz. 
The  Interior  of  the  Cloisters  of  St. 
Wandrilte ,  in  Normandy ;  and  the 
Village  of  Unterseen ,  in  Switzerland ; 
both  of  which,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
are  the  most  successful  productions  of 
this  splendid  exhibition. 

St.  Wandrille  is  a  beautiful  sun-lit 
picture;  and  never  have  we  seen  Milton’s 

studious  cloister's  pale, 

more  effectually  treated.  The  original 
convent  was  founded  by  St.  Wandrille 
in  848 ;  the  spot  of  ground  on  which 
it  is  situated,  was  given  to  the  saint  by 
Pepin,  for  that  purpose,  and  is  about  13 
leagues  from  Rouen.  The  edifice  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  8G2,  rebuilt 
in  1033,  and  again  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1250;  commenced  rebuilding  in  1255, 
but  not  completed  till  about  the  end  of 
the  14th  century;  and  the  picture  is  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  present  state 
of  the  cloister. 

It  is  altogether  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  decay,  full  of  monastic  melancholy 
and  mouldering  silence,  partially  lit  up 
by  the  mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ruin  has  an  appearance  of 
cavernous  chilness.  Beneath  the  aisles 
or  cloisters  is  a  small  space,  with  stunted 
grass,  &c.  from  which  an  affectionate 
evergreen  rises  and  entwines  round  the 
decaying  mullions  of  the  windows;  slight 
fleecy  clouds  pass  slowly  before  the  sun, 
a  little  rustle  ensues,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
shrubs  which  overgrow  the  ruins  are  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  wind,  and  reflect  their  sha¬ 
dows  on  the  adjoining  columns.  This  is 
a  novel  and  almost  fascinating  effect, 
which  is  admirably  managed.  At  the 
termination  of  the  dark  cloister  is  a 
stained  fan-light  or  window  over  a  decay¬ 
ing  door,  which  opens  and  closes.*  Above, 
the  corbels,  whence  the  arches  spring, 
stand  out  well,  and  in  the  other  aisle, 
the  boss  which  unites  the  intersecting 
arches  is  of  equal  merit.  With  the 

»  It  occurred  to  us  that  on  tlie  opening:  of  the 
door,  a  iiood  of  light  should  rush  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  whereas  the  sun-light  merely  appeared 
outside  the  door.  Perhaps,  however,  we  art) 
too  cynical. 
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latter  we  were  forcibly  struck  on  first  en¬ 
tering  the  saloon.  The  fore-ground,  with 
its  relics  and  piecemeal  decay,  a  rope 
hanging  from  a  portion  of  an  arch,  moul¬ 
dering  planks  and  supports,  furrowed 
with  dust,  and  overgrown  with  the 

green  mark  of  antiquity,”  complete 
the  illusion  of  the  scene,  which  may  be 
pronounced  one  of  dioramic  perfection. 

The  second  view  the  Village  of 
Unterseen ,  is  a  delightful  picture  of 
rural  life  in  Switzerland,  the  simplicity 
of  which  is  happily  blended  with  the 
Swiss  character. 

Beyond  the  village  rise  the  sterile  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Grillehom,  the  Hock-Birchi, 
Bellenhorhst,  and  Sulek ;  and  in  the 
distance,  the  cheerless  Jungfrau,  cover¬ 
ed  with  perpetual  snows,  and  elevated 
12,872  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Nothing  can  really  describe  the  sublime 
effect  of  this  scene  in  nature ;  but  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Mirror  we  intend 
to  present  our  readers  with  an  engraving 
of  Unterseen ,  from  the  Diorama  view, 
so  as  to  impart  to  them  an  outline  of 
the  majestic  beauties  of  the  original. 

St.  Wandrille  is  painted  by  M.  Bou¬ 
ton  ;  and  Unterseen  by  M.  Daguerre. 


Scientific  fUtrtati'ons- 

( From  the  u  Objects ,  Pleasures ,  and 
Advantages  of  Science.” ) 


ASTRONOMY. 

The  size,  and  motions,  and  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  such  as  to  exceed 
the  power  of  ordinary  imagination,  from 
any  comparison  with  the  smaller  things 
we  see  around  us.  The  earth’s  diameter 
is  nearly  8,000  miles  in  length ;  hut  the 
sun’s  is  above  880,000  miles,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  sun  is  above  1,300,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  The  planet 
Jupiter,  which  looks  like  a  mere  speck, 
from  his  vast  distance,  is  nearly  1,300 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  Our  distance 
from  the  sun  is  above  95  millions  of 
miles ;  but  J upiter  is  490  millions,  and 
Saturn  900  millions  of  miles  distant  from 
the  sun.  The  rate  at  which  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  is  68,000  miles  an 
hour,  or  140  times  swifter  than  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  cannon-ball ;  and  the  planet 
Mercury,  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  moves 
still  quicker,  nearly  110,000  miles  an 
hour.  We,  upon  the  earth’s  surface, 
beside  being  carried  round  the  sun,  move 
ro  und  the  earth’s  axis  by  the  rotatory  or 
spinning  motion  which  it  has  ;  so  that 
every  24  hours  we  move  in  this  manner 
near  14,000  miles,  beside  moving  round 
the  sun  above  1,600,000  miles.  These 


motions  and  distances,  however,  prodigi¬ 
ous  as  they  are,  seem  nothing  compared 
to  those  of  the  comets,  one  of  which,  when 
furthest  from  the  sun,  is  11,200  millions 
of  miles  from  him ;  and  when  nearest  the 
sun,  flies  at  the  amazing  rate  of  880,000 
miles  an  hour.  Sir  I.  Newton  calculated 
its  heat  at  2,000  times  that  of  red-hot 
iron ;  and  that  it  would  take  thousands 
of  years  to  cool.  But  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  yet  more  vast :  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  400,000  times  fur¬ 
ther  from  us  than  we  are  from  the  sun, 
that  is  38  millions  of  millions  of  miles  : 
so  that  a  cannon-ball  would  take  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  years  to  reach 
one  of  them,  supposing  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  it  from  pursuing  its  course 
thither. 

COMPARATIVE  PLEASURES  OF 
SCIENCE. 

How  wonderful  are  the  laws  that  regu¬ 
late  the  motions  of  fluids  !  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  all  the  idle  books  of  tales  and 
horrors  more  truly  astonishing  than  the 
fact,  that  a  few  pounds  of  water  may,  by 
mere  pressure,  without  any  machinery, 
by  merely  being  placed  in  a  particular 
way,  produce  an  irresistible  force  ?  What 
can  be  more  strange,  than  that  an  ounce 
weight  should  balancehundreds  of  pounds, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  few  bars  of  thin 
iron  ?  Observe  the  extraordinary  truths 
which  Optical  Science  discloses.  Can 
anything  surprise  us  more,  than  to  find 
that  the  colour  of  white  is  a  mixture  of 
all  others — that  red,  and  blue,  and  green, 
and  all  the  rest,  merely  by  being  blended 
in  certain  proportions,  form  what  we  had 
fancied  rather  to  be  no  colour  at  all,  than 
all  colours  together  ?  Chemistry  is  not 
behind  in  its  wonders.  That  the  diamond 
should  be  made  of  the  same  material  with 
coal ;  that  water  should  be  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  an  inflammable  substance  ;  that 
acids  should  be  almost  all  formed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  air,  and  that  one  of  those 
acids,  whose  strength  can  dissolve  almost 
any  of  the  metals,  should  be  made  of  the 
self-same  ingredients  with  the  common 
air  we  breathe  ;  that  salts  should  be  of 
a  metallic  nature  and  composed,  in  great 
part,  of  metals,  fluid  like  quicksilver,  but 
lighter  than  water,  and  which,  without 
any  heating,  take  fire  upon  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  and,  by  burning,  form  the 
substance  so  abounding  in  saltpetre  and  in 
the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  :  these,  surely,  are 
/things  to  excite  the  wonder  of  any  reflect¬ 
ing  mind — nay,  of  any  one  but  little  ac¬ 
customed  to  reflect.  And  yet  these  are  tri¬ 
fling  when  compared  to  the  prodigies  which 
Astronomy  opens  to  our  view :  the  enor¬ 
mous  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  their 
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■immense  distances  ;  their  countless  num¬ 
ber.1,  and  their  motions,  whose  swiftness 
mocKs  the  uttermost  efforts  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Electricity,  the  light  which  is  seen  on 
the  back  of  a  cat  when  slightly  rubbed  on 
a  frosty  evening,  is  the  very  same  matter 
with  the  lightning  of  the  clouds  ; — plants 
breathe  like  ourselves,  but  differently  by 
day  and  by  night ; — the  air  which  burns 
in  our  lamps  enables  a  balloon  to  mount, 
and  causes  the  globules  of  the  dust  of 
plants  to  rise,  float  through  the  air,  and 
continue  their  race  ; — in  a  word,  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  vegetation.  Nothing 
can  at  first  view  appear  less  like,  or  less 
likely  to  be  caused  by  the  same  thing, 
than  the  processes  of  burning  and  of 
breathing, — the  rust  of  metals  and  burn¬ 
ing, — an  acid  and  rust, — the  influence  of 
a  plant  on  the  air  it  grows  in  by  night, 
and  of  an  animal  on  the  same  air  at  any 
time,  nay,  and  of  a  body  burning  in  that 
air  ;  and  yet  all  these  are  the  same  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
very  same  thing  which  makes  the  fire 
burn,  makes  metals  rust,  forms  acids,  and 
causes  plants  and  animals  to  breathe ; 
that  these  operations,  so  unlike  to  common 
eyes,  when  examined  by  the  light  of 
science,  are  the  same,  —  the  rusting  of 
metals,  —  the  formation  of  acids, —  the 
burning  of  inflammable  bodies,  —  the 
breathing  of  animals, — and  the  growth  of 
plants  by  night.  To  know  this  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  gratification.  Is  it  not  pleasing  to 
find  the  same  substance  in  various  situa¬ 
tions  extremely  unlike  each  other  ; — to 
meet  with  fixed  air  as  the  produce  of 
burning, — of  breathing, — and  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  ; — to  find  that  it  is  the  choak-damp 
of  mines, — the  bad  air  in  the  grotto  at 
Naples, — the  cause  of  death  in  neglected 
brewers’  vats,  —  and  of  the  brisk  and 
acid  flavour  of  Seltzer  and  other  mineral 
springs  ?  Nothing  can  be  less  like  than 
the  working  of  a  vast  steam-engine,  and 
the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon  the  window. 
We  find  that  these  two  operations  are 
performed  by  the  same  means,  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  a  sea-horse 
climbs  the  ice-hills  by  no  other  power. 
Can  anything  be  more  strange  to  contem¬ 
plate  ?  Is  there  in  all  the  fairy  tales  that 
ever  were  fancied,  anything  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  to  occupy 
and  to  gratify  the  mind,  than  this  most 
unexpected  resemblance  between  things 
so  unlike  to  the  eyes  of  ordinary  be¬ 
holders  ? 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Experiments  of  a  simple  and  decisive 
nature  show  the  amount  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  to  be  between  14  and  15  lbs.  on 


every  square  inch ;  but,  like  all  other 
fluids,  k  presses  equally  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  so  that,  though  on  our  hand  there 
is  a  pressure  downwards  of  above  250  lbs., 
yet  this  is  exactly  balanced  by  an  equal 
pressure  upwards,  from  the  air  pressing 
round  and  getting  below.  If,  however, 
the  air  be  removed  below,  the  whole  pres¬ 
sure  from  above  acts  unbalanced  :  hence 
the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps,  which  suck 
out  the  air  from  a  barrel,  and  allow  the 
pressure  upon  the  water  to  force  it  up  32 
or  33  feet,  that  body  of  water  being  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;  hence 
the  ascent  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer, 
but  only  28  or  29  inches,  mercury  being 
between  13  and  14  times  heavier  than 
water.  Hence,  too,  the  motion  of  the 
steam-engine  ;  the  piston  of  which,  until 
the  direct  force  of  steam  was  applied,  used 
to  be  pressed  downwards  by  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  from  above,  all  air  being 
removed  below  it  by  first  filling  it  with 
steam,  and  then  suddenly  cooling  and 
converting  that  steam  into  water.  Hence, 
too,  the  power  which  some  animals  possess 
of  walking  along  the  perpendicular  sur¬ 
faces  of  walls,  and  even  the  ceilings  of 
rooms,  by  squeezing  out  the  aii  between 
the  inside  of  their  feet  and  the  surface  of 
the  wall,  and  thus  being  supported  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  against  the  outside  of 
their  feet. 

EYES  OF  BIRDS. 

Birds  flying  in  the  air,  and  meeting 
with  many  obstacles,  as  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  require  to  have  their  eyes 
sometimes  as  flat  as  possible  for  protec¬ 
tion  ;  but  sometimes  as  round  as  possible, 
that  they  may  see  the  small  objects,  flies 
and  other  insects,  which  they  are  chasing 
through  the  air,  and  which  they  pursue 
with  the  most  unerring  certainty.  This 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  giving 
them  a  power  of  suddenly  changing  the 
form  of  their  eyes.  Accordingly,  there  is 
a  set  of  hard  scales  placed  on  the  outer 
coat  of  their  eye,  round  the  place  where 
the  light  enters  ;  and  over  these  scales  are 
drawn  the  muscles  or  fibres  by  which 
motion  is  communicated ;  so  that,  by 
acting  with  these  muscles,  the  bird  can 
press  the  scales,  and  squeeze  the  natural 
magnifier  of  the  eye  into  a  round  shape 
when  it  wishes  to  follow  an  insect  through 
the  air,  and  can  relax  the  scales,  in  order 
to  flatten  the  eye  again  when  it  would 
see  a  distant  object,  or  move  safely  through 
leaves  and  twigs.  This  power  of  altering 
the  shape  of  the  eye  is  possessed  by  birds 
of  prey  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
They  can  see  the  smallest  objects  close  to 
them,  and  can  yet  discern  larger  bodies 
at  vast  distances,  as  a  carcass  stretched 
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upon  the  plain,  or  a  dying  fish  afloat  on 
the  water. 

A  singular  provision  is  made  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  bird’s  eye  clean,  for 
wiping  the  glass  of  the  instrument,  as  it 
were,  and  also  for  protecting  it,  while 
rapidly  flying  through  the  air  and  through 
thickets,  without  hindering  the  sight. 
Birds  are,  for  these  purposes,  furnished 
with  a  third  eyelid,  a  fine  membrane  or 
skin,  which  is  constantly  moved  very 
rapidly  over  the  eyeball  by  two  muscles 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  eye.  One  of 
the  muscles  ends  in  a  loop,  the  other  in  a 
string  which  goes  through  the  loop,  and 
is  fixed  in  the  corner  of  the  membrane,  to 
pull  it  backward  and  forward. 

FECUNDATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

The  lightness  of  inflammable  gas  is 
well  known.  When  bladders,  of  any  size, 
are  filled  with  it,  they  rise  upwards,  and 
float  in  the  air.  Now,  it  is  a  most  curious 
fact,  ascertained  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  the 
fine  dust,  by  means  of  which  plants  are 
impregnated  one  from  another,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  very  small  globules,  filled  with 
this  gas — in  a  word,  of  small  air  balloons. 
These  globules  thus  float  from  the  male 
plant  through  the  air,  and  striking  against 
the  females,  are  detained  by  a  glue  pre¬ 
pared  on  purpose  to  stop  them,  which  no 
sooner  moistens  the  globules  than  they 
explode,  and  their  substance  remains,  the 
gas  flying  off  which  enabled  them  to  float. 
A  provision  of  a  very  simple  kind  is  also, 
in  some  cases,  made  to  prevent  the  male 
and  female  blossoms  of  the  same  plant 
from  breeding  together,  this  being  found 
to  hurt  the  breed  of  vegetables,  just  as 
breeding  in  and  in  does  the  breed  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  contrived  that  the  dust  shall 
be  shed  by  the  male  blossom  before  the 
female  is  ready  to  be  affected  by  it,  so 
that  the  impregnation  must  be  performed 
by  the  dust  of  some  other  plant,  and  in 
this  way  the  breed  be  crossed.  The  light 
gas  with  which  the  globules  are  filled  is 
most  essential  to  this  operation,  as  it  con¬ 
veys  them  to  great  distances.  A  planta¬ 
tion  of  yew  trees  has  been  known,  in  this 
way,  to  impregnate  another  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  off. 

Iftetvospecufoe  ©leanings. 

OLD  CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS. 

BY  JOHN  AUBREY,  1678- 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Chimneys. — Anciently,  before  the  re¬ 
formation,  ordinary  men’s  houses,  as 
copyholders  and  the  like,  had  no  chim¬ 
neys,  but  flues  like  louverholes. 


Court  Rudeness. — Till  this  time,  the 
court  itself  was  unmannered  and  .-"po¬ 
lished.  King  James’s  court  was  so  far 
from  being  civil  to  women,  that  the  ladies, 
nay,  the  queen  herself,  could  hardly  pass 
by  the  king's  apartment  without  receiving 
some  affront. 

Inns. — Public  inns  were  rare.  Tra¬ 
vellers  were  entertained  at  religious  houses 
for  three  days  together,  if  occasion  re¬ 
quired. 

Libels. — -The  lawyers  say,  that,  before 
the  time  of  King  Henry  VI II.,  one  shall 
hardly  find  an  action  on  the  case  as  for 
slander,  &c.,  once  in  a  year.  Quod  nota. 

Salutations.  —  The  use  of  ‘'Your 
humble  servant”  came  first  into  England 
on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  votre  tres  humble  serviteur. 
The  usual  salutation  before  that  time 
was,  “  God  keep  you,”  “  God  be  with 
you  ;”  and  among  the  vulgar,  “  How 
dost  do  ?”  with  a  thump  on  the  shoulder. 

Private  Heralds. — Heretofore  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  of  fair  estates  had 
their  heralds,  who  wore  their  coats  of 
arms  at  Christmas,  and  at  other  solemn 
times,  and  cried  “  Largesse”  thrice. 

New  Moon. — In  Scotland,  especially 
among  the  Highlanders,  the  women  make 
a  courtesy  to  the  new  moon  ;  and  our 
Englishwomen  in  this  country  have  a 
touch  of  this,  some  of  them  sitting  astride 
on  a  gate  or  stile  the  first  evening  the 
new  moon  appears,  and  saying,  “  A  fine 
moon- — God  bless  her.”  The  like  I  ob¬ 
served  in  Hertfordshire. 

Education - There  were  very  few 

free  schools  in  England  before  thereform- 
tion.  Youth  were  generally  taught  Latin 
in  the  monasteries ;  and  young  women 
had  their  education,  not  at  Hackney  as 
now,  scilicitanno  1678,  but  at  nunneries, 
where  they  learnt  needle-work,  confec¬ 
tionery,  surgery,  physic,  (apothecaries 
and  surgeons  being  at  that  time  very  rare,) 
writing,  drawing,  See.  Old  Jackquar, 
now  living,  has  often  seen  from  his  house 
the  nuns  of  St.  Mary  Kingston,  in  Wilts, 
coming  forth  in  the  Nymph  Hay,  with 
their  rocks  and  wheels,  to  spin,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  three  score  and  ten,  all 
whom  were  not  nuns,  but  young  girls 
sent  there  for  their  education. 

Painted  Cloths. — In  the  halls  and 
parlours  of  great  houses  were  wrote  texts 
of  Scriptures  on  the  painted  cloths. 

Glass  Windows. — Glass  windows,  ex¬ 
cept  in  churches  and  gentlemen’s  houses, 
were  rare  before  the  time  of  Henry  VI 11. 
In  my  own  remembrance,  before  the  civil 
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wars,  copyholders  and  poor  people  had 
none. 

Men's  Coats.  —  About  ninety  years 
ago,  noblemen  and  gentlemen’s  coats 
were  of  the  bedels  and  yeomen  of  the 
guards  ;  i.  e.  gathered  at  the  middle.  The 
benchers  in  the  inns  of  court  yet  retain 
that  fashion  in  the  make  of  their  gowns. 

University  Flogging - At  Oxford 

(and,  I  believe,  at  Cambridge)  the  rod 
was  frequently  used  by  the  tutors  and 
deans  ;  and  Dr.  Potter,  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  1  knew  right  well,  whipped  his  pupil 
with  his  sword  by  his  side,  when  he  came 
to  take  his  leave  of  him  to  go  to  the  inns 
of  court. 

Younger  Brothers.  —  No  younger 
brothers  were  to  betake  themselves  to 
trades,  but  were  churchmen  or  retainers 
to  great  men. 

Architecture. — The  Normans  brought 
with  them  into  England  civility  and  build¬ 
ing,  which,  though  it  was  Gothic,  was 
yet  magnificent. 

Mr.  Dugdale  told  me,  that,  about  the 
time  ot  King  Henry  III.,  the  pope  gave 
«  bull,  or  patent,  to  a  company  of  Italian 
architects,  to  travel  up  and  dov/n  Europe, 
to  build  churches. 

Justices'  Halls — The  halls  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  were  dreadful  to  be¬ 
hold  ;  the  screen  was  garnished  with 
corselets,  and  helmets  gaping  with  open 
mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  lances,  pikes, 
halberds,  brown  bills,  batterdastors,  and 
buckles. 

Gentry  Meetings — The  meetings  of 
the  gentry  were  not  at  taverns,  but  in  the 
fields  or  forests,  with  hawks  and  hounds, 
and  their  bugle-horn,  in  silken  bawderies. 

C.  F.  E. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 


CLUBS. 

[The  last  number  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  contains  the  first  portion  of  an 
article,  entitled  the  Philosophy  of  Clubs , 
in  which  there  is  much  gay  anecdotical 
matter, — some  new,  some  tolerably  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  public,  and  some,  like  old 

friends, with  a  new  face :  as  Alderman - 

calling  Moore’s  Life  of  Sheridan  an  ex¬ 
cellent  piece  of  autobiography ,  fyc.  Cobb 
and  Sheridan  are  made  guilty  of  much 
pleasantry  and  humour,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  off-hand  legal  puns  by  Bolland. 
There  is  also  a  well-told  anecdote  of 
Charles  Morris  entertaining  a  party  of 
friends,  a  la  minute.,  at  his  snug  retreat 
Bear  Dorking  j  but  the  narrative  is  too 


long  for  us  at  present.  Apropos,  this 
“  snug  retreat”  was  provided  for  Morris  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  whose  table 
the  poet  was  a  favourite  guest.  It  is 
as  well  to  mention  this,  because  much 
unmerited  obloquy  has  been  heaped  on 
the  convivial  nobleman,  for  his  ungenerous 
provision  for  this  companion  of  his  gayer 
moments.  ] 

The  philosophy  of  clubs  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  theme.  It  would  astonish  you, 
could  you  trace  the  countless  touches, 
faint  and  delicate  as  they  are,  which  a 
man’s  character  receives  from  his  club  ; 
could  you  ascertain  the  degree  in  which 
the  jerks  and  twists  it  gets  there  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  form  and  configuration.  What 
an  hospital  too  is  a  club  for  those  unmated 
beings  whose  lonely  tenement  of  a  heart 
knows  no  inhabitant !  There,  their  feel¬ 
ings  are  adjusted  and  set  to  rights — there, 
they  learn  how  poor,  how  barren  are  their 
self-centred  satisfactions  compared  to  the 
homeliest  of  those  which  they  share  with 
others.  In  England,  a  country  of  Clubs, 
it  is  one  of  the  primary  wants  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  Without  these  little  knots  and 
combinations  of  whim  and  pleasantry, 
these  inviting  patches  of  verdure,  shade, 
and  fountain,  these  oases  to  refresh  us  on 
our  way,  human  life  would  indeed  be 
dull.  The  truth  is,  we  fly  to  our  club, 
not  more  to  escape  from  inquietude,  than 
as  a  relief  from  our  enjoyments.  Take 
the  most  engaging  picture  of  domestic 
bliss  that  fancy  can  hit  off ;  cull  the  fair¬ 
est  blooms  of  the  only  Eden  which  the 
fall  has  left  us — an  Eden  often  so  en¬ 
chanting,  as  to  put  us  in  good  humour 
with  that  fall— an  angel  sent  to  you  on 
an  errand  of  joy  and  love — the  partner  of 
your  lonely,  the  pride  of  your  social  hour 
- — the  approving  critic  of  your  literary 
effusions  —  the  beauteous  companion  of 
your  studies  ;  snatch  any  other  colour 
dipt  in  heaven,  to  make  it  still  more 
complete — realize  it — it  is  yours — still  it 
will  not  do,  take  my  word  for  it,  day  after 
day.  The  ceaseless  revolution  of  the 
same  things  within  the  same  circle,  will 
make  your  life  a  tread-mill.  You  must 
pay  the  tax  of  our  common  humanity  for 
all  this  ;  you  must  suffer  some  dyspeptic 
symptoms  for  being  so  abundantly  happy. 
Your  wife  too  has  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
For  new-married  folks,  the  subject  is  a 
delicate  one ;  and  she  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  ready  to  give  it.  But  her  genuine 
suffrage — would  it  not  be  this  ?  “  You 

are  the  best  of  husbands,  the  tenderest  of 
lovers.  Yet  there  are  seasons  when  I 
would  willingly  forego  his  society ;  and 
a  few  occasional  absences  would  quicken 
and  enhance  the  pleasure  of  his  return. 
O  that  he  had  a  club,  where  he  could 
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How  and  then  prose  away  an  hour  or 
two  !” 

'  PORT  WINE. 

T - -  is  a  man  of  few  words,  almost 

to  a  proverb,  having  an  instinctive  abhor¬ 
rence  of  argument,  as  an  useless  waste  of 
time  and  breath.  But  touch  him  upon 
the  topic  of  port-wine  ;  all  the  faculties 
of  his  soul  are  in  arms.  It  is  Cicero  pro 
domo  sua.  A  visiter  (I  believe  a  young 
physician)  but  evidently  one  of  the  new 
school  which  exorcises  wine  as  poison, 
seemed  rather  zealous  for  the  propagation 
of  his  faith.  Unluckily  he  addressed  his 

lecture  to  T - ,  and  went  on  very  glibly 

about  the  deleteriousness  of  port-wine, 
when  taken  to  excess,  which  by  his-  reck¬ 
oning  began  at  the  third  or  fourth  glass. 
All  this  to  T -  was  quite  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Three  or  four  glasses  to  T - — ! 

—it  was  an  image  as  ridiculous  as  allay¬ 
ing  a  mammoth’s  thirst  with  a  teaspoon. 
Every  one  saw  that  T - was  prepar¬ 

ing  his  reply,  and  when  the  heretic  had 
finished,  out  it  burst  upon  him.  It  was 

one  of  T - ’s  mightiest  efforts,  and  he 

had  expended  upon  it  all  his  historical 
stores  to  make  it  overwhelming.  44  What 
is  it,  said  he,  that  you  and  the  other 
blockheads  of  this  new  sect  (he  is  not  too 
polite  upon  these  occasions) — what  is  it 
you  would  have  ?  Where  should  we  have 
been  as  a  nation,  but  for  the  liberal  use 
df  port-wine  ?  Port-wine — why  it  has 
been  wisdom  in  our  councils,  and  victory 
in  our  battles.  Did  not  Pitt  save  the 
country  from  Jacobins,  and  did  not  Pitt 
drink  port-wine  by  pailsfull  ?  I  hate 
excess  as  much  as  any  man  breathing. 
[Here  some  heads  were  maliciously  shaken 
in  token  of  dissent.]  But  are  we  to  be¬ 
come  Sybarites  for  fear  of  being  called 
Scythians  ?  As  for  over-stimulous  lead¬ 
ing  to  indirect  debility,  indirect  it  is.  I 
have  been  at  it  all  my  life,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  debility  is.  But  consult  his¬ 
tory.  Has  not  port-wine  kept  the  plague 
and  the  sweating-sickness  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Has  anything  of  the  kind  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  Methuen  treaty  ?  Now,” 
exclaimed  T - -,  nodding  good-humour¬ 

edly  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  had  quite 
done  for  in  argument,  and  filling  up  his 
glass,  44  here’s  your  health,  but  d — n  your 
theory.”  In  vain  did  the  other  disputant 

protest  against  T - ’s  conclusions ;  in 

vain  did  he  contend  that  neither  the  sweat¬ 
ing-sickness  nor  the  plague  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  with  equal 
propriety  he  might  have  lugged  in  the 
fire  of  London.  The  loud  laugh  that 

followed  brother  T - ’s  discourse,  its 

roar  redoubled  by  the  complacent  chuckle 
tbith  which  he  triumphed  over  the  poor 


water-drinker,  and  the  toast  instantly 

given  from  the  chair, — 44  Dr.  T - ,  and 

his  invaluable  remedy  for  the  plague  and 
the  sweating-sickness,”  drowned  all  far¬ 
ther  disputation  ;  and  T - *  remained 

master  of  the  field. 

BEEFSTEAK  CLUB. 

Cobb*  was  on  one  occasion  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  filled  the  chair  opposite  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  when  Alderman 
■  was  president.  The  member  in 

the  president’s  chair,  which  is  taken  by 
rotation,  is,  by  inveterate  usage,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  universal  attack,  and  1  have  seen 
the  Alderman  at  these  times  done  to  a 
turn,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  phrase, 
but  without  any  writhing  or  wincing  on 
his  part.  Upon  the  occasion  I  am  men¬ 
tioning,  Cobb  led  him  a  sad  life,  till 
at  last  the  poor  President  exclaimed — 
44  Would  to  God  that  I  had  another  vice- 
president  !  O  that  I  had  a  gentleman 
opposite  to  me  !” —  44  Why  should  you 
wish  any  such  thing  !”  rejoined  Cobb  ; 
44  you  cannot  be  more  opposite  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  than  you  are  at  present.” 

Our  brother  Lonsdale,  an  artist  of  no 
mean  celebrity,  has  failed  in  that  portrait, 
which  hangs  in  our  salon  with  those  of 
several  other  worthies  of  the  sublime 
society.  The  hand  of  our  excellent  bro¬ 
ther  has  proved  itself  more  at  home  in 
other  countenances — those  more  especially 
upon  which  nature  has  expended  less  of 
character  and  expression.  For  this  reason, 
the  kit-cat  resemblance  of  our  brother  the 
High-Bailiff  of  Westminster,  is  a  miracle 
of  identity.  Nor  could  he  well  err ;  hav¬ 
ing  little  more  to  copy  than  a  wide  Fin- 
landish  expanse, — a  dead  sea  of  visage, 
on  which  not  a  ripple  plays,  not  a  shadow 
is  reflected.  In  like  manner,  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Kneller  of  our  club  has  most  cun¬ 
ningly  designed  all  that  the  graphic  art 

could  portr-ay  of  brother - ’s  starched, 

but  simpering  features ;  for  there  he 
44  hangs  in  chain,”  as  Arnold  remarked, 
in  allusion  to  the  civic  paraphernalia  in 
which  he  is  represented,  of  which  the  chain 
is  a  most  conspicuous  ornament.  It  was 
in  allusion  also  to  the  toga  in  which  he  is 
painted,  that  Brougham,  being  asked 
whether  he  thought  it  a  likeness,  remarked 
that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  a  likeness, 
44  there  was  so  much  of  the/Mr-j-  about  it.” 

The  other  night,  an  off-hand  pun  or 
two,  though  of  a  legal  character,  was 
played  off  by  Bolland  with  some  effect. 
Brougham  was  putting  hypothetically 
the  case  of  a  man  convicted  of  felony,  and 
duly  hanged  according  to  law,  but  re¬ 
stored  to  life  by  medical  appliances  ;  and 

*  Late  Secretary  at  the  East  ludia  House. 

t  Fur  is  Latin  for  thief. 
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miked  what  would  be  the  man's  defence  if 
again  brought  to  trial.  u  Why,”  returned 
Bolland,  “  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
plead  a  cord  and  satisfaction.”*  The 
same  evening  we  were  talking  over  Dean 
Swift’s  ingenious  but  grotesque  puns  upon 
the  names  of  antiquity,  such  as  Ajax, 
Archimedes,  and  others  equally  well 
known.  Holland  remarked,  that  when 
Swift  was  looking  out  for  those  humorous 
quibbles,  it  was  singular  that  it  should 
never  have  occurred  to  him  that  among 
the  shades  that  accost  ./Eneas  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  /Eneid,  there  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Hugh  Forbes.  Those 
of  us  who  had  read  Virgil,  began  to  stare. 
It  is  quite  plain,  said  Bolland.  The 
ghost  exclaims  “  Olim  Euphorbus  eram.” 

COBB  AND  SHERIDAN. 

Cobb  heard  Sheridan,  at  the  Covent- 
garden  hustings,  handle  Clifford  with 
considerable  strength  of  irony.  Clifford 
had  made  some  strong  comments  upon 
his  (Sheridan’s)  political  conduct.  When 
it  came  to  Sheridan’s  turn  to  address  the 
rabble,  he  began  thus: — “As  to  the 
lawyer,  who  has  honoured  me  with  so 
much  abuse,  1  do  not  know  how  to  an¬ 
swer  him,  as  I  am  no  great  proficient  in 
the  language  or  manners  of  St.  Giles’s. 
But  one  thing  I  can  say  of  him,  and  it  is 
in  his  favour : — I  hardly  expect  you  will 
believe  me — the  thing  is  incredible — but 
I  pledge  my  word  to  the  fact — that  once, 
if  not  twice,  but  once  most  assuredly,  I 
did  meet  him  in  the  company  of  gentle¬ 
men  !” 

j  Cobb  remarked,  that  it  was  a  singular 
circumstance  that  Sheridan  always  made 
a  bad  figure  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
law,  when  he  happened  to  be  subpoenaed 
on  a  trial.  When  Lord  Thanet,  Fergu¬ 
son  and  others  were  tried  for  a  misdemea¬ 
nour  in  attempting  to  rescue  O’Connor  at 
Maidstone,  and  knocking  down  Revett, 
the  Bow-street  officer  who  detained  him ; 
Law,  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough,) 
who  had  long  borne  Sheridan  a  grudge 
for  the  rough  treatment  he  had  received 
from  him  during  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  cross-examined  him  with  great 
acrimony.  The  cause  had  lasted  the 
whole  day,  and  Sheridan  was  not  called 
till  nine  in  the  evening,  when,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  he  had  arrived  near  the  end  of 
his  second  bottle  at  Bellamy’s.  It  was 
not  prevarication,  but  a  sort  of  absurd 
playing  with  the  questions,  that  gave 
Law,  on  that  occasion,  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  him.  “  Do  answer  my 
questions,  Mr.  Sheridan,”  said  the  coun¬ 
sel,  “  without  point  or  epigram.” — “Very 

*  “  Accord  and  satisfaction, *  is  a  common 
idea  in  legal  pructice. 
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true,  sir,”  replied  Sheridan  ;  “  your  ques¬ 
tions  are  without  point  or  epigram.”  Lord 
Kenyon  once  or  twice  reminded  Sheridan 
that  he  was  on  his  oath,  and  that  a  court 
of  justice  was  not  a  fit  place  for  repartee 
or  quibble. 


VERSES  ON  KEINAGLE’S  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OF 
HADDON  HALL.* 

Green  weeds  o’ertop  ihy  ruin’d  wall. 

Grey,  venerable  Haddon  Hall, 

The  swallow  twitters  through  thee  ; 

Who  would  have  thought,  when,  in  their  pride. 
Thy  battlements  the  storm  defied. 

That  Time  should  thus  subdue  thee  ? 

While  with  a  famed  and  far  renown 
England’s  third  Edward  wore  the  crown, 
Upsprang’st  thou  in  thy  glory  ; 

And  surely  thine  (if  thou  could’st  tell 
Like  the  old  Delphian  oracle). 

Would  be  a  wond’rous  story. 

How  many  a  Vernon  thou  hast  speu, 

King’s  of  the  Peak,  thy  walls  within; 

How  many  a  maiden  tender  ; 

How  many  a  warrior  stern  anu  steel’d. 

In  burganet,  and  lance,  and  shield, 

Array’d  with  martial  splendour. 

Then,  as  the  soft  autumnal  breeze 
Just  curl'd  the  lake,  just  stirr’d  the  trees, 

In  the  blue  cloudless  weather. 

How  many  a  gallant  hunting  train, 

With  hawk  in  hood,  and  horse  in  rein, 

Forsook  thy  courts  together  1 

The  grandeur  of  the  olden  l  ime 
Mantled  thy  towers  with  pride  sublime. 
Enlivening  all  who  near’d  them  ; 

From  Hippocras  and  Sherris  sack 
Palmer  or  pilgrim  turn’d  not  back, 

Before  thy  cellars  cheer’d  them. 

Since  thine  unbroken  early  day, 

How  many  a  race  hath  pass’d  away. 

In  charnel  vault  to  moulder, — 

Yet  Nature  round  thee  breathes  an  air 
Serenely  bright,  and  softly  fair, 

To  charm  the  awed  beholder. 

The  past  is  bu^  a  gorgeous  dream. 

And  Time  glides  by  us  like  a  stream. 

While  musing  on  thy  story;’* 

And  Sorrow  prompts  a  deep  alas  ! 

That,  like  a  pageant,  thus  should  pass 
To  wreck  all  human  glory. 

Weekly  Review. 
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LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  language  of  flowers,  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Turkish  harems,  owes  its  cele¬ 
brity  wholly  to  Lady  Wortley  Montague; 
it  was  she  who  introduced  it  into  Europe, 
together  with  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Busbequius,  two 
centuries  before,  had  introduced  the  Per¬ 
sian  lilac  and  the  writings  of  Dioscorides. 
The  Persian  personifies  the  rose,  and 
makes  it  the  mistress  of  the  nightingale, 
to  whom,  in  the  return  of  spring,  he  tells 
his  amorous  pains.  The  Hindoo  dedi¬ 
cates  flowers  to  his  divinity,  whose  various 

*  For  an  Engraving  from  this  picture,  see  ihe 
Mirror,  No.  283. 
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attributes  they  represent  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  in  Turkey  alone,  and  in 
the  harems,  that  we  find  this  mysterious 
language,  to  which  there  exists  nothing 
similar  among  other  oriental  nations.  Our 
fair  countrywoman,  however,  who  has 
thrown  a  brilliant,  and  rather  a  voluptuous 
colouring  over  the  manners  of  the  harem, 
has  also  much  exaggerated  the  merit  of 
these  hieroglyphics  of  love ;  and  the 
“  millions  of  verses,”  of  which  she  speaks, 
dwindle  down  to  about  two  hundred,  be¬ 
fore  the  researches  of  the  learned.  This 
language  of  flowers  is  merely  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  secluded  fair  ones,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  acquired  from 
the  slaves  of  the  harem. — Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review ,  JVo.  III. 


THE  RULING  PASSION. 

Related  by  F.  Barriere. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  four  or  five  days 
before  his  death,  had  his  beard  shaved, 
and  his  mustachioes  curled  with  irons ; 
rouge  was  put  on  his  cheeks  and  his, lips, 
and  he  was  painted  so  well  with  ceruse 
and  whiting,  that  he  had  probably  never 
in  his  life  looked  so  fair  and  rosy.  Get¬ 
ting  into  his  sedan-chair,  which  was  open 
in  front,  he  proceeded  in  this  fine  equi¬ 
page  to  take  a  turn  round  the  garden,  to 
bury,  as  he  said  himself,  the  synagogue 
honourably.  I  was  never  more  surprised 
in  my  life  than  I  was  at  this  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete  metamorphosis,  this  sudden  change 
of  scene,  from  the  bed  of  death,  where  I 
had  just  left  him,  to  a  renewal  of  youth, 
in  appearance  more  real  than  that  of 
iEson.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  then, 
it  may  be  said,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  vio¬ 
lent  effort  which  this  cost  him,  hastened 
his  death  by  several  days.  If  he  had  not 
thus  attempted  to  cheat  nature,  he  would 
not  have  fallen  so  soon  ;  but  this  folly, 
great  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  still  greater 
in  the  presence  of  men,  who,  like  myself, 
were  quite  aware  of  his  state,  and  looked 
upon  this  scene  as  a  dream  or  a  vision, 
which  only  served  to  throw  greater  odium 
on  this  dying  politician,  and  made  the 
courtiers,  who  are  always  unmerciful,  say 
of  him,  “  A  knave  he  lived ,  a  knave  he 
resolved  to  die  A 

The  Count  de  Nogent,  a  wicked  wit, 
meeting  him  in  this  equipage,  said  to 
him,  u  The  air  is  good  for  you  ;  it  has 
already  produced  a  great  change.  Your 
eminence  should  take  it  often.”  Whether 
he  grew  red  or  pale  at  this  compliment, 
which  discovered  his  knavery,  is  not 
known ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  struck 
with  it,  as  might  be  perceived  from  the 
change  in  his  eyes,  if  none  could  be  seen 


in  his  countenance.  The  cardinal  said, 
“  Turn  back  ;  I  find  myself  ill.”  No¬ 
gent,  urging  his  point  with  unparalleled 
cruelty,  said  to  him,  “  I  believe  it,  for 
your  eminence  looks  very  red.”  This 
stroke  went  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of 
the  cardinal.  I  followed  him,  and  saw 
him  carried  back  to  his  bed,  on  which  he 
fell  like  a  man  in  a  fit.  They  gave  him 
some  reviving  cordial,  which  recovered 
him.  Bernouin,  his  valet-de-chambre, 
then  said  to  him,  “  I  knew  well  what 
would  happen,  and  I  told  you  so.  What 
is  the  use  of  this  foolery  ?”  The  cardinal 
replied  not  a  word,  and  every  one  was 
dismissed  from  the  apartment. — Ibid. 


PRODIGIES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  ingenious  illustrator  of  the  popular 
superstitions  of  Ireland  will  find  here  the 
prototypes  of  all  his  Phocas,  Banshees, 
and  Cluricaunes — stories  told  with  the 
most  consummate  gravity  by  personages 
of  the  highest  condition  and  accomplish¬ 
ment, — nay,  attested  in  many  instances, 
with  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  personal 
character  and  trustworthiness — -of  ghosts, 
witches,  Hyperborean  and  Libyan  charms, 
brooms  animated  at  the  touch  of  a  wand, 
assuming  the  likeness  of  clever  lacqueys 
and  abigails,  performing  the  becoming 
functions  during  any  space  of  time  re¬ 
quired,  and,  on  its  termination,  forthwith 
re-broomed ;  bloody  skeletons  drawing 
men’s  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night,  and 
pointing  the  way  to  cellars  in  which  their 
bones  lay  unblest  and  restless  ;  a  serpent- 
bitten  vinedresser  cured  by  the  spell  of  a 
Babylonian,  who  tied  around  the  wounded 
toe  a  bandage  enclosing  a  chip  of  the 
tombstone  of  a  recently  buried  virgin  ; 
a  small  bit  of  clay  formed  into  a  Cupid, 
told  to  fly  to  a  distant  damsel  and  deliver 
a  tender  message,  and  obeying  ;  of  asto¬ 
nishing  results  from  the  wearing  of  a 
ring  made  out  of  the  iron-work  of  a  gib¬ 
bet  :  of  a  statue  of  Pelichus,  that  used  to 
come  down  every  night  from  its  pedestal 
in  the  mansion  where  the  conversation  is 
held,  and  walk  about  the  house,  and 
which  appeared  crowned  with  wreathe 
newly  gilt  in  honour  of  a  cure  it  had  re¬ 
cently  effected  on  the  person  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  ;  of  an  African  groom  in  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  service,  who  stole  some  oboli  that 
had  been  deposited  as  offerings  at  the 
feet  of  this  Pelichus,  and  who,  after  run¬ 
ning,  as  he  supposed,  all  night  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  felony,  found  him¬ 
self  at  daybreak  within  a  few  yards  there¬ 
of,  re-entered  the  house,  confessed  his 
guilt,  restored  the  oboli,  was  whipt  regu¬ 
larly  every  night  afterwards  by  an  invisible 
scourge  wielded  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
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at  last  died  of  terror  ;  of  a  bronze  Hippo¬ 
crates  two  spans  high  in  the  possession 
of  another  of  the  company,  the  family 
physician  of  the  great  man,  who,  when¬ 
ever  the  oil  in  the  lamp  before  him  was 
burnt  out,  was  sure  to  skip  down  from 
the  shelf,  jump  all  over  the  house,  make 
a  sad  clatter  among  the  dishes,  and  jumble 
the  contents  of  the  doctor’s  gallipots  ;  of 
a  tall  female  spectre,  an  ancestress,  no 
question,  of  Major  Weir’s  sister,  who 
came  sailing  out  of  a  wood  with  her  cap 
on  a  level  with  the  highest  trees  ;  of  ano¬ 
ther  lady,  who  appeared  to  her  husband 
some  weeks  after  death,  to  tell  him  that 
she  felt  uncomfortable  in  the  other  world 
in  consequence  of  his  having  omitted  one 
slipper  when  he  was  burning  her  wearing 
apparel,  and  pointed  out  the  place  in 
which  the  slipper  would  be  found,  namely, 
behind  her  clothes-press ;  of  a  pestle 
which  being,  after  the  mumbling  of  three 
syllables,  desired  to  fetch  water,  imme¬ 
diately  seized  a  pitcher  and  set  to  work — 
too  diligently — for  the  person  who  used 
the  spell  was  unacquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
tercharm,  and  could  not  make  the  pestle 
stop  again, — and  how  his  taking  an  axe 
and  cleaving  the  pestle  in  two  only  made 
matters  worse,  for  then  there  were  two 
pestles  and  two  pitchers  all  employed 

with  the  like  persistence  of  zeal,  &c _ 

Quarterly  Review. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

I  have  often  seen  this  tenderness,  in 
taking  life,  carried  to  a  ridiculous  length, 
if  we  can  call  anything  ridiculous,  that  is 
founded  on  an  amiable  principle.  1  knew 
a  humane  man,  who  would  not  suffer  a 
mouse  to  be  taken  in  a  snap-trap  ; — he 
allowed  it  to  be  taken  alive  ;  but  he  took 
care  to  have  it  carried  to  a  distance  into 
the  fields,  and  there  set  at  liberty  ; — he 
would  not  destroy  a  spider,  though  he 
made  no  scruple  to  sweep  away  its  web. 
My  dear  sir,  (I  once  said  to  him,)  your 
tender  mercies  are  cruel  —  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  merciful  to  dispatch  these 
poor  animals  ac  once,  than  to  make  them 
miserable  by  turning  them  adrift,  or  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  a  languishing  death  by  taking 
from  them  their  means  of  subsistence — 
all  this  therefore  seems  to  me  absurd — it 
is  making  the  lives  of  animals  of  more 
consequence  than  they  should  be  ;  it  is 
making  a  man  miserable  for  the  sake  of  a 
mite  ;  for  if  we  carry  this  tenderness  as 
far  as  it  will  fairly  go,  we  ought  neither 
to  eat  a  plum,  nor  taste  a  drop  of  vinegar  ; 
it  is  not  size  which  gives  value  to  life. 
The  insect  that  forms  the  blue  of  a  plumb 
or  that  frisks  in  a  dion  of  vinegar,  has 
certainly  the  same  claim  to  exist  as  a 


spider  or  a  mouse.  And  how  far  life 
extends  we  know  not,  so  that  our  tender¬ 
ness  in  this  respect,  if  indulged  to  excess, 
might  be  endless  ; — like  Indian  Bramins, 
we  should  not  dare  to  lie  down  or  set  a 
foot  to  the  ground,  without  examining 
every  footstep  with  microscopical  exact¬ 
ness  ;  but  as  these  swarms  of  nature  in¬ 
terfere  thus  with  all  the  concerns  of  men, 
it  is  plain  that  Providence  does  not  lay 
much^stress  on  their  lives  ;  all,  therefore, 
that  seems  required  in  these  cases,  is  to 
abstain  from  wanton  injury.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  you  always  take  the 
measure  of  a  man’s  virtue  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  tenderness  of  his  feelings.  I  knew 
a  gentleman  so  extremely  tender  towards 
the  lives  of  animals,  that  when  an  earwig 
crept  out  of  a  log  of  wood  which  had 
been  laid  on  his  fire,  he  forbade  any  more 
logs  to  be  taken  from  that  pile,  and  left 
it  to  rot.  Yet  this  very  man,  with  all 
these  nice  feelings  about  him,  lived  avow¬ 
edly  in  a  state  of  adultery. — New  Edin - 
bro ’  Review. 


FIRST  DEEDS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  first  landing  was  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1788;  in  1789,  the  first  harvest 
was  repeated  at  Paramatta  ;  in  1790,  the 
first  settler,  James  Reese,  took  possession 
of  his  land  ;  twelve  prisoners  located  in 
1791,  upon  the  Hawkesbury,  supplied, 
in  1793,  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  corn; 
in  1796,  the  first  play  was  performed; 
in  1803,  the  first  newspaper  was  printed, 
and  in  the  same  year  \he  first  suicide  oc¬ 
curred — that  of  a  man  who  hung  himself 
in  jail ;  in  1805,  the  first  colonial  vessel 
was  built;  in  1806,  the  first  great  Hawkes- 
buiy  flood  happened  ;  in  1810,  the  first 
census  of  the  population,  stock,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  land  was  made  ;  the  first  toll-gates 
were  built ;  caterpillars  first  made  their 
appearance ;  the  streets  of  Sydney  re¬ 
ceived  names  ;  weekly  markets  were  esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  first  public  races  insti¬ 
tuted  ;  in  1813,  the  first  fair  was  held,  at 
Paramatta;  in  1817,  the  first  bank  was 
established  ;  in  1820,  the  first  colonial 
tobacco  was  sold  ;  in  1825,  the  first  book 
was  reviewed ;  in  the  same  year  the  first 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  came  be¬ 
fore  the  criminal  courts  ;  and  in  1826, 
the  first  public  concert  was  held. 

Population. 

The  disproportion  of  the  male  to  the 
female  population  of  Sydney  is  enormous, 
being  fifteen  to  one  nearly  among  the 
convicts,  and  in  the  total  population  three 
to  one.—  From  Cunningham's  New  South 
Wales. 
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Etogtapfjelte's  for  tf)c  #Bontf> 
MARCH. 

March  5,  1778,  died , 

DR.  ARNE. 

He  was  born  in  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  where  his  father  was  an  uphol¬ 
sterer.  Young  Arne’s  musical  propensities 
very  early  developed  themselves,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  his  father,  who  designed 
him  for  the  law,  and  with  this  view,  after 
a  short  course  of  education  at  Eton,  re¬ 
moved  him  to  an  attorney’s  office.  By 
mere  accident,  however,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  calling  on  a  friend  one  evening,  then 
engaged  with  a  musical  party  at  home,  to 
his  astonishment  discovered  his  own  son 
as  the  principal  violin  player.  The  in¬ 
terference  of  this  friend,  and  the  encomium 
passed  upon  the  young  man’s  abilities  as 
a  performer,  finally  drew  from  the  father 
a  reluctant  consent  to  his  following  music 
as  a  profession,  in  which  he  soon  made  ra¬ 
pid  progress.  Dr.  Arne’s  compositions  are 
at  once  so  numerous  and  so  well  known, 
that  it  would  be  equally  difficult  and  un¬ 
necessary  to  recapitulate  them  all.  Those 
which  appear  to  have  gained  him  the 
greatest  reputation  are — his  conversion  of 
Fielding’s  “  Tragedy  of  Tragedies,  or  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb  the 
Great,”  into  a  burletta,  in  which  form  it 
still  keeps  the  stage ;  the  admirable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  set  Milton’s  masque  of 
“  Comus  and,  above  all,  his  u  Ar- 
taxerxes,”  an  opera  paraphrased  rather 
than  translated  from  Metastasio.  Miss 
Brent,  the  original  Mandane,  was  his 
pupil ;  and  into  this  part  especially  he 
contrived  to  introduce  all  the  divisions 
and  difficulties  of  the  Italian  school,  so 
that  the  character  has  ever  since  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  touchstone  of  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  every  female  singer  that  aspires 
to  the  first  rank  in  English  opera.  The 
copyright  of  this  opera  was  sold  for  sixty 
guineas,  the  largest  sum  which  had  ever 
been  given  at  that  period  for  a  piece  of  a 
similar  description.  The  style  of  Dr. 
Arne’s  melodies  cannot  be  said  to  be 
either  Italian,  English,  or  Scotch,  but 
rather  a  happy  amalgamation  of  the  three. 
A  modern  critic  of  eminence  has  pro¬ 
nounced  that  Arne’s  compositions  exhibit 
a  natural  ease  and  elegance,  a  flow  of 
melody  that  steals  upon  the  sense,  and  a 
fulness  and  variety  which  satisfy  without 
surprising  by  any  new,  affected,  or  ex-, 
traneous  modulation.  He  has  not,  it  is 
true,  the  vigour  of  Purcell,  but  in  secular 
music  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  sur¬ 
passed  him  in  ease,  grace,  and  fertility. 
He  apparently  aimed  only  at  pleasing, 
and  he  succeeded.  Dr.  Arne  died  in 


I7781  having  arranged  for  the  stage  Up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  musical  pieces. — Burney's 
History  of  Music. 

March  9,  158(1,  was  murdered , 
DAVID  RIZ25IO,  OR  RICCI. 

Bizzio  is  celebrated  as  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary, 
in  consequence  of  his  possessing  consider¬ 
able  vocal  abilities.  Pie  was  a  native  of 
Turin,  but  bred  in  France,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  professor  of  dancing.  In  the 
year  1564  he  visited  Scotland,  in  the  suite 
of  the  ambassador  of  Savoy  ;  and  having 
once  obtained  a  footing  at  court,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  such  as  to  excite  the  malice  and 
envy  of  the  courtiers  ;  but  what  mainly 
contributed  to  exasperate  the  Scots  was 
his  being  a  devotee  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
lute,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  improved 
the  music  of  Scotland.  Rizzio  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  Lord  Darnley  and  some  other 
nobles  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  whose 
power  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  him 
from  their  fury. — Robertson. 

March  18,  1786,  died, 

LAWRENCE  STERNE, 

The  celebrated  author  of  u  Tristram 
Shandy,”  &c.  He  was  born  the  24th  of 
November,  1713,  at  Cionmel,  in  Ireland, 
where  his  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army.  An  ancestor  of  his,  Richard 
Sterne,  archbishop  of  York,  had  a  share 
in  the  Polyglott,  and  was  also  concerned 
in  the  revisal  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Lawrence  received  his  education 
in  Yorkshire  at  a  school  near  Halifax. 
He  removed  from  thence  to  Jesus  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Master  in  1740.  He  obtained  the  living 
of  Sutton,  and  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  York,  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  prebendary  of  Durham.  He 
was  also  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stil- 
lington  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  curacy  of 
Coxwold,  through  Lord  Falconbridge. 
The  principal  of  his  works,  u  Tristram 
Shandy,”  and  the  “  Sentimental  J ourney,” 
contain  many  pathetic  as  well  as  humor¬ 
ous  descriptions  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  indelicacies  are  so  numerous. 
He  is  moreover  accused  of  stealing  some 
of  his  best  passages  from  old  writers. 
Sterne  was  buried  in  the  new  cemetery 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square.  —  Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works. 

March  21,  1555,  was  burnt  at  Oxford , 

THOMAS  CRANMER, 

The  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  born  at  Aslacton,  in  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  in  1489,  and  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  but  vacated  his  fel- 
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lowship  in  consequence  of  marrying, 
though  he  was  readmitted  on  the  death  of 
his  wife.  II is  advancement  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  he  afterwards  attained  was  purely 
accidental.  Being  at  the  house  of  a  re¬ 
lation  at  Waltham  Abbey,  he  chanced  to 
be  present  at  a  conversation  between  Fox 
and  Gardiner,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  divorce  of  the  king.  He  remarked, 
that  the  speediest  method  would  be,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  recourse  to  the  pope  as 
was  intended,  to  consult  the  universities, 
as  the  whole  difficulty  might  be  reduced 
to  this  simple  question,  whether  a  man 
may  marry  his  brother’s  wife  or  not  ? 
The  king,  on  being  informed  of  this,  im¬ 
mediately  exclaimed,  in  his  usual  coarse 
way,  “  This  man  has  got  the  right  sow 
by  the  ear;”  and  sending  for  Cranmer, 
ordered  him  to  write  upon  the  subject ; 
he  also  made  him  his  chaplain.  Cranmer 
afterwards  held  a  public  disputation  at 
Cambridge  upon  the  point,  and  converted 
a  number  to  his  own  opinion,  that  the 
pope  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  the 
word  of  God.  He  was  then  made  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Taunton,  und  sent  abroad  to 
discuss  the  affair  of  the  king’s  marriage. 
In  1532,  he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  during  his 
residence  in  Germany,  married  a  niece  of 
Osiander.  On  his  return  he  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  divorce  between  Henry 
and  Catherine,  for  which  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  excommunication  by  the  pope. 
On  the  death  of  Warham  he  was  elevated 
to  the  archbishopric.  Careless  of  the 
pope’s  threat,  he  went  on  encouraging  the 
reformation,  to  further  which  he  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  king  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  English.  He  also  zealously 
forwarded  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
and  enforced  the  regal  supremacy,  which 
conduct  created  him  numerous  enemies, 
and  at  length  it  was  designed  by  the  privy 
council  to  send  him  to  the  Tower  ;  but 
he  obtained  from  the  king  his  ring  as  a 
token  of  his  protection,  and  the  design 
failed.  He  was  with  Henry  in  his  last 
moments,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his 
executors.  Cranmer  was  godfather  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  also  to  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Sixth,  whom  he  crowned  in 
154G.  The  reformation  at  this  period 
went  on  vigorously ;  the  Liturgy  was  set¬ 
tled,  the  Homilies  composed,  and  the 
articles  established  by  royal  authority. 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  Cranmer 
assented  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
upon  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  upon  the  accession 
of  Mary,  and  in  the  following  parliament 
was  attainted  of  high  treason,  but  was 
pardoned  only  to  be  proceeded  against  on 
the  charge  of  heresy.  In  1554,  together 
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with  Latimer  and  Ridley,  he  wad  sent  to 
Oxford  for  a  public  disputation,  whicl?, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  terminated 
in  the  triumph  of  their  adversaries.  After 
a  mock  trial,  he  was  deprived  of  his  epis¬ 
copal  character,  and  prevailed  upon  to 
sign  his  recantation ;  but  the  merciless 
and  ungrateful  queen,  although  Cranmer 
had  formerly  been  the  means  of  preserving 
her  life,  caused  him  to  be  burnt.  In  this 
trying  scene  the  true  nobleness  of  his 
mind  was  made  manifest  by  his  repenting 
the  error  which  he  had  committed,  and 
exhorting  the  people  to  continue  faithful 
to  the  true  religion,  to  which  he  himself 
was  a  martyr,  and  which  he  was  then 
sealing  with  his  blood. — Lives  by  Strype 
and  Giljrin.  Pas  c he. 

March  31,  1827,  died, 

LUDERIG  von  BEETHOVEN. 

This  celebrated  German  composer  was 
born  in  the  year  1770,  at  Baun,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  at  that  time  being  tenor-singer  in 
the  chapel  of  the  elector.  Luderig  Von 
Beethoven  received  his  first  instructions 
in  music  from  Neefe,  the  court  organist ; 
at  the  early  age  of  eleven  he  played,  with 
great  skill,  the  preludes  and  fugues  of  the 
great  Sebastian  Bach ;  and  at  about  the 
same  time  commenced  composition.  The 
elector  of  Cologne,  attracted  by  his  ge¬ 
nius,  became  his  patron ;  and,  in  1792, 
he  sent  him  to  Vienna,  as  court  organist 
under  Haydn.  The  death  of  his  patron, 
however,  took  place  in  1801,  and  he  was 
entirely  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
until  the  Archduke  Rodolph  and  the 
Princes  Lobkowitz  and  Kinsky  to  their 
honour,  in  1809,  gave  him  an  annuity  of 
4,000  florins,  equal  to  nearly  400/.  a  year. 

Beethoven  was  the  author  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  performances,  all  of 
which  productions  are  of  the  highest 
order.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
works  of  Handel  and  Mozart ;  and  of  the 
former  master  he  has  been  frequently 
heard  to  exclaim,  “  That  he  would  un¬ 
cover  his  bead,  and  kneel  on  his  tomb  !” 
To  the  modern  school  of  composition  he 
paid  but  slight  attention.  A  friend  asked 
his  opinion  of  Der  Frieschutz ,  and  his 
only  answer  was,  “One  Weber,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  written  it.” 

Although  Beethoven  was  neglected  in 
his  lifetime,  and  his  days  were  closed  in 
penury  and  sorrow,  he  was  interred  at 
Vienna  with  great  honours.  Beethoven, 
however,  is  not  the  only  genius  who  has 
been  slighted  when  living,  and  honoured 
when  no  more  ! 


It  has  been  well  observed,  that  to  be  re¬ 
membered  after  we  are  dead  is  no  recom¬ 
pense  for  being  neglected  while  living. 
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®fje  ©atfjerer. 

“  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas  ’* 

Shakspeake. 


THE  WRONG  LEG. 

Dr.  Thomas,  (Bishop  of  Salisbury) 
forgot  the  day  he  was  to  be  married,  and 
was  surprised  at  his  servants  bringing 
him  a  new  dress.  A  gnat  stinging  him 
in  the  leg,  the  doctor  stooped  and 
scratched  the  leg  of  a  gentleman  who 
stood  next  to  him. 


MARCH  OF  MIND. 

While  a  ventriloquist  was  describing 
the  mature  of  gas,  a  blue  stocking  lady 
clamorously  inquired  of  a  gentleman  near 
her,  what  he  meant  by  oxy-gin  and  hydro - 
gin ,  or  what  was  the  difference  ?  44  Very 

little,,  madam,”  said  he  ;  44  by  oxy.tjin , 
we  mean  pure  gin ,  and  by  hydro-gin ,  girt 
and  water” 


cracking  a  pun. 

Two  bucks,  who  were  sitting  over  a  pint 
of  wine,  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
port  by  the  liveliness  of  their  wit.  After 
many  jokes  had  passed,  one  of  them  took 
up  a  nut,  and  holding  it  to  his  friend, 
“  If  this  nut  could  speak,  what  would  it 
say  ?.” — 44  Why,”  rejoined  the  other,  44  it 
would  say,  give  me  none  of  your  jaw.” 


HOME  TRUTHS. 

Relations  take  the  greatest  liberties, 
and  give  the  least  assistance.  If  a  stran¬ 
ger  cannot  help  us  with  his  purse,  he  will 
not  insult  us  with  his  comments ;  but 
with  relations,  it  mostly  happens,  that 
they  are  the  veriest  misers  with  regard  to 
their  property,  but  perfect  prodigals  in 
the  article  of  advice. 


NOMINAL  EPITAPH. 

Dr.  Walker  wrote  a  work  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  particles,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
short  and  pithy  epitaph  : — 

Here  lie  Walker’s  particles. 


good-friday. 

A  barrister  being  concerned  in  a  cause 
which  he  wanted  to  postpone  for  a  few 
days,  asked  Lord  Mansfield  when  he 
would  bring  it  on  ?  44  On  Friday  next,” 

said  his  lordship.  44  Will  you  please  to 
consider,  my  lord,  next  Friday  is  Good- 
Friday  ?” — u  I  don’t  care  for  that ;  the 
better  day  the  better  deed.” — 44  Well,  my 
lord,  you  will  of  course  do  as  you  please ; 
but  if  you  do  sit  on  that  day,  I  believe 
you’ll  be  the  first  judge  who  did  business 
on  a  Good-Friday  since  Pontius  Pilate’s 
time.” 


extracts  from  an  ode  to 
scandal. 

Now,  now  indeed,  I  burn  with  sacred 
fires, 

*Tis  Scandal’s  self  that  every  thought 
inspires  ! 

I  feel  all  potent  Genius !  now  I  feel 
Thy  working  magic  through  each  artery 
steal ; 

Each  moment  to  my  prying  eyes 
Some  fresh  disfigur'd  beauties  rise  ; 

Each  moment  I  perceive  some  flaw 
That  e’en  ill-nature  never  saw. 

But  hush  !  some  airy  whisperer  hints, 

In  accents  wisely  faint, 

44  Divine  Cleora  rather  squints  s 
44  Maria  uses  paint  ? 

44  That  though  some  fops  of  Celia  prate, 
44  Yet  be  not  hers  the  praise  ; 

44  For,  if  she  should  be  passing  straight, 
44  Hem  !  she  may  thank  her  stays. 
44  Each  fool  of  Delia’s  figure  talks 
44  And  celebrates  her  fame, 

44  But  for  my  part,  whene’er  she  walks, 

44 1  vow  I  think  she’s  lame. 

44  And  see  Ma’am  Harriet  toss  her  head, 
44  Lawk,  how  the  creature  stares  : 
44  Well,  well,  thank  heaven,  it  can’t  be 
said, 

44  I  give  myself  such  airs  !” 

The  Ode  concludes  with  the  following 
stanzas  : — 

To  woman  every  charm  was  given, 
Design’d  by  all  indulgent  heaven. 

To  soften  grief  or  care  ; 

For  ye  were  form’d  to  bless  mankind, 

To  harmonize  and  soothe  the  mind  : 

Indeed,  indeed,  ye  were. 

But  when  from  those  sweet  lips  we  hear 
Ill  nature’s  whisper.  Envy’s  sneer. 

Your  power  that  moment  dies: 
Each  coxcomb  makes  your  name  his 
sport, 

And  fools  when  angry  will  retort 
What  men  of  sense  despise. 

Leave  then  such  vain  disputes  as  these. 
And  take  a  nobler  road  to  please, — 

Let  Candour  guide  your  way  ; 

So  shall  you  daily  conquests  gain, 

And  captives,  happy  in  your  chain. 

Be  proud  to  own  your  sway. 

Sheridan. 


ERRATA. 

The  "  Tales  of  the  Sea”  are  not  by  the  Author 
of  the  “  Naval  Sketch-book,”  as  stated  in  our 
last  Number.  We  were  misled  by  tbe  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Advertisement. 

In  the  article  “  Ancient  Roman  Festivals,” 
(in  the  same  Number,)  for  “  Nationa/ia read 
“  Matron  alia;"  and  for  “  Tubislustrium,"  read 
“  Tubilustrium 
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Cast  ©ate,  Htgenra  43avft. 


“To  every  thing  there  is  a  season.” 
Building,  parking,  and  disparking  are  the 
order  of  the  present  day.  “  All  the  ta¬ 
lents”  write  on  landscape-gardening  ;  and 
men  who  have  given  up  the  search  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  and  left  “  all  meaner 
things”  to  large  numbers,  or  stocked  the 
present  and  next  generation  with  novels 
and  romances,  are  at  length  convinced  of 
our  earthy  origin,  and  accordingly  betake 
themselves  to  theories  of  transplantation 
and  papers  on  agriculture  and  gardening. 
Trees  and  men  are  found  to  be  improved 
by  being  transplanted.  “  Formerly,” 
says  one  of  the  theorists,  in  unrooting  a 
great  tree  “  you  kept  pulley-hawling  by 
a  hundred  ropes  and  cranes,  &c. — now 
you  handle  him  as  gently  as  a  flower- 
stalk.”  It  is  just  so  with  men.  A  voyage 
to  Calais  was  formerly  a>s  great  an  affair 
as  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  is  now  ;  and 
the  preparation  occupied  the  time  of  the 
present  passage.  Now,  a  single  stroke  of 
Vol.  xi.  Q 


the  pen  destines  you  for  any  city  in  the 
known  world ;  and  the  fiat  of  one  man 
will  transport  you  to  the  unknown. 

We  have  already  introduced  our  readers 
to  some  of  the  artificial  splendour  of  the 
Regent’s  Park,  whose  inhabitants,  it  would 
appear,  are  “  wiser  than  some  fools,  that 
even  change  their  abode  towards  the  win¬ 
ter.”  Oui  last  entrance  was  by  York 
Gate,  from  the  New  Road  ;  but  our  pre¬ 
sent  pictorial  subject  is  the  East  Gate, 
or  entrance  from  “  the  hamlet”  of  Cam¬ 
den  Town.  Its  faqade  is  simple  and  ele¬ 
gant,  and  the  lodges  such  as  we  hope  to 
see  at  every  entrance  to  our  metropolitan 
parks.  In  the  distance  is  one  of  the  ter¬ 
races,  with  its  splendid  porticoes  and  co¬ 
lonnades  ;  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
fore  and  back  ground  is  that  of  a  balmy 
spring  morning,  such  as  we  wish  all  our 
readers  may  enjoy  till  we  again  offer  our¬ 
selves  as  their  cicerone  through  this  pic¬ 
turesque  domain. 
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SPRING. 

BY  WILLIAM  SHOBERL. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Season  of  joy  !  whose  balmy  breath  can  save 
The  hapless  suff’rer  sinking  to  the  grave, 

Impart  a  sparkling  lustre  to  the  eye, 

And  give  the  pallid  cheek  a  roseate  dye, 

Thrice  welcome !  for  thy  influence  can  impart 
A  joyous  sunbeam  to  the  aching  heart, 

Remove  a  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  age, 

The  mind  irradiate,  care  and  grief  assuage  ! 

Unhappy  mortal !  man  of  many  woes  ! 

Regard  the  source  whence  ev’ry  blessing  flows  ; 
If  thou  hast  known  Misfortune’s  rugged  train, 
Bow  but  to  Him,  who  nothing  does  in  vain, 

With  calm  submission— lift  thy  voice  in  pray’r! 
Heard  are  thy  sighs— he  bids  thee  not  despair  ! 
What  tho’  a  transient  gloom  the  show’r  attends, 
Yet  learn  not  to  distrust  his  secret  ends, 

His  wisdom  infinite.  'Tis  past  !  ’tis  o’er! 

And  Nature  smiles  still  lovelier  than  before. 

See  in  the  East  the  minister  of  light, 

With  earlier  haste  dispel  the  shades  of  night ! 
Bright  streaks  of  gold  proclaim  his  presence 
nigh— 

He  comes — one  blaze  of  glory  fires  the  sky  ! 
Wake,  bird  and  beast,  and  hymn  the  king  of  day  ! 
All  living  things  the  summons  straight  obey. 
Innum'rous  songsters  greet  his  brilliant  rays. 

Of  various  note,  with  song  of  echoing  praise  ; 
The  lark,  high  soaring,  carols  in  the  air, 

For  love  and  freedom  are  his  ouly  care  ; 

The  linnet  sweetly  trills  on  spangled  thorn, 

The  blackbird’s  lays  mellifluous  hail  the  morn; 
But,  list !  what  mystic  sounds  salute  the  ear  ? 

It  is  the  cuckoo’s  cheerful  voice  we  hear ! 

From  clime  to  clime  the  little  stranger  flie3, 

In  quest  of  vernal  woods  and  milder  skies  ; 
Sweet  bird  !  each  budding  grove,  and  bush,  and 
tree, 

With  wildest  music  rings  to  welcome  thee  ! 

Season  of  promise  !  herald  of  delight ! 

When  all  conspires  to  gratify  the  sight, 

Is  there  a  heart  feels  not  thy  magic  sway 
As  swiftly  pass  the  laughing  hours  of  May  ? 

The  crystal  waters  more  pellucid  gleam, 

Their  finny  tenants  leap  without  the  stream, 
Each  other  chase  as  swift  along  they  glide. 

Or  bask  upon  the  warm  and  sunny  tide  ; 
Disporting  o’er  the  meads,  the  playful  lambs 
Gambol  in  innocence  around  their  dams. 

On  either  hand  creation’s  works  present 
But  one  continued  scene  of  merriment. 

A  robe  of  richest  verdure  decks  the  ground. 
And  wild  flow’rs  spring  in  newer  life  around  ; 
Besprent  with  dew,  more  lovely  each  appears. 
Like  Beauty’s  self  dissolv’d  in  pearly  tears. 
With  sweet  perfume,  the  violet  scents  the  gale. 
And  modest  rears  its  head  the  primrose  pale  ; 
Luxuriant  gardens,  too,  their  sweets  diffuse — 

A  thousand  gaudy  flow’rs  of  different  hues  : 

In  fullest  blossom,  orchards  far  and  wide 
Their  snowy  honours  wave  in  conscious  pride, 
Around  their  aromatic  odours  fling, 

While  busy  insects  now  are  on  the  wing 
To  cull  their  fragrance.  Diligent  they  roam, 
And  bear  the  honey’d  store  in  triumph  home. 
The  village  milkmaid  hums  her  matin  song. 

As  light  of  heart  she  trips  the  green  along 


The  ploughboy,  too,  as  he  pursues  his  way, 
Whistles  aloud,  und  ev’ry  face  looks  gay. 

Season  of  Love  !  when  Nature’s  richly  drest 
In  brightest  smiles  to  captivate  the  breast, 
Albeit  mem’ry  prompts  the  bitter  sigb. 

When  it  recurs  to  happier  days  gone  by. 

Yet  will  thy  glad  return  my  bosom  fill 
With  new  delishts — with  joy’s  extatic  thrill ; 
The  verdant  plain — the  songsters’  tuneful  lay, 
At  earliest  dawn,  or  close  of  setting  day — 

The  limpid  streams  —  the  fruit-trees  op’ning 
bloom— 

The  garden’s  sweets— the  wild  flower’s  rich  per¬ 
fume — 

To  me  fresh  soarce  of  admiration  bring 
The  never-failing  beauties  of  the  Spring. 


ANACREONTIQUE. 
fl.or  the  Mirror  ) 

Give  me  woman,  give  me  wine, 

Each  a  treasure,  both  divine. 

And  let  the  bowl  be  crown’d 
With  lovely  roses,  virgin  flowers, 

Cull’d  from  summer’s  blooming  bowers. 
To  breathe  perfume  around. 

And  when  the  air  is  scented,  bring 
The  God  of  Love,  without  his  wing, 

His  brow  with  myrtle  bound ; 

To  charm  the  Mistress  of  my  soul, 

Let  Wit  fly  o’er  the  sparkling  bowl — 
Within  it— Grief  lie  drown’d. 

C.  Cole. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BIRTH  ON 
GOOD  FRIDAY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  is  a  substantial  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Latin,  which  I 
find  in  an  old  Latin  book,  entitled,  “Va¬ 
riorum  in  Europa  itinerum  Delicia,” 
which  contains  copies  of  various  manu¬ 
scripts,  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  &c. 

Margaret  Herman,  Countess  of  Hen- 
nenburg,  (in  Holland)  fourth  daughter  of 
Floris,  Count  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
&c.  &c.  (whose  uncle  was  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.,)  was  about  42  years  of  age, 
and  on  the  Good  Friday,  about  nine  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  was  delivered  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-jive  children ,  all  of  whom  were 
baptized  on  the  day  of  their  birth,  the 
boys  were  called  John,  and  the  girls 
Elizabeth  (all  of  whom  bore  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  their  mother)  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  children  died  on  the  very  same 
day  they  were  born,  and  were  buried  in 
the  Holy  Church  of  Loosduyn.  The  oc¬ 
casion  of  this  very  miraculous  birth  was 
an  old  beggar  woman  who  happened  to 
solicit  alms  of  the  countess  as  she  was 
passing.  This  woman  had  two  children 
in  her  arms,  which  she  said  were  twins, 
and  declared  that  she  was  left  entirely 
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destitute  of  home  with  them.  “You 
wicked  impostor,”  said  the  enraged  coun¬ 
tess,  “  begone,  it  is  impossible.”  The 
countess  was  about  to  have  her  punished, 
and  as  the  beggar  (being  disturbed  in 
her  mind)  turned  away,  she  wished  that 
the  countess  might  have  at  one  birth  (and 
who  was  then  enceinte)  as  many  children 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

To  prove  this,  there  are  the  old  memo¬ 
rials  and  manuscripts  at  Utrecht.  May 
God  for  ever  be  praised  and  glorified, 
Amen. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  at  Utrecht  or 
Loosduyn  that  the  effigies  of  the  children 
are  preserved.  The  Latin  is  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Dutch  manuscript. 

W.  H.  H. 


THE  MAN  OF  PROMISE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

He  only  in  whose  ample  breast 
Nature  hath  true  inherent  genius  pour’d, 

The  praise  of  wisdom  may  contest ; 

Not  they  who,  with  loquacious  learning  stor’d, 
Like  crows  and  chattering  jays,  with  clamorous 
cries. 

Pursue  the  bird  of  Jove,  that  sails  along  the 
skies.  West  s  Pindar. 

The  great  difference  which  prevails 
among  mankind  in  intellectual  abilities 
and  attainments,  is  attributed  by  philoso¬ 
phers  to  various  causes.  Of  the  diversity 
of  mental  capacity, 'one  reason  indeed,  is 
obvious :  that  Providence,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  allotted  to  different  creatures,  differ¬ 
ent  powers,  not  only  in  their  specific,  but 
in  their  individual  natures.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  distinction,  however,  does  not  obtain 
to  the  extent  which  is  generally  believed  ; 
and  many,  who  are  sensible  of  their  defi¬ 
ciency  in  this  respect,  have  frequently 
more  cau3e  to  ascribe  it  to  themselves 
than  to  their  Maker ;  because,  though 
undoubtedly  some  have  greater  advantages 
than  others  for  the  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  few  endeavour  so 
far  as  they  are  able,  and  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  they  possess,  to  strengthen 
or  refine  the  understanding. 

Many  who,  for  the  support  of  life,  al¬ 
ways  adhere  to  the  same  track,  compelled 
by  necessity,  or  led  by  accident,  are  often 
obliged  to  want  the  invaluable  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education  and  polished  society, 
and  many,  who,  by  their  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  those  blessings, 
are  equally  precluded  from  them  by  ca¬ 
sualties  of  a  peculiar  nature;  by  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  a  particular  sect  in  religion  to 
which  they  may  be  united,  by  avaricious 
motives,  or  the  ignorant  apprehension 
that  those  who  should  gain  the  knowledge 

Q  2 


of  life,  may  recede  from  the  paths  of 
virtue  ;  that  those  who  partake  of  the 
elegancies  and  gaieties  of  refinement  are 
rendered  unfit  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  for  the  cares  of  domestic  life,  or 
the  sober  sphere  of  active  usefulness. 

But  those  who  are  debarred,  except  to 
a  very  limited  degree,  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  good  society,  are  generally  for 
the  same  reasons,  deprived  of  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  literature.  Real  genius,  how¬ 
ever,  accompanied  by  good  sense,  will 
break  through  the  trammels  of  circum¬ 
stance,  undismayed  by  privations,  un¬ 
checked  by  obstacles ;  and  will  proceed 
so  far  without  foreign  assistance,  to  clear 
away  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice  with  which  it  is  encompassed,  as  to 
open  to  itself  a  prospect  in  which  the  in¬ 
tellectual  vision  can  repose  with  security, 
satisfaction,  and  delight ;  in  which  it  can 
discern  the  travellers  up  the  ascent  of 
knowledge,  though  favoured  by  more 
propitious  fortune,  and  consequently  pas¬ 
sing  above  it,  some  incited  by  hope,  and 
others  supported  by  application,  yet  few 
more  ardent  in  the  pursuit,  and  none 
making  more  rapid  advances.  In  this 
laudable  progress,  when  mindful  of  its 
particular  condition,  it  never  rejects  with 
contempt  the  counsels  of  a  friend,  or 
vainly  assumes  to  itself  that  which  it  has 
no  right  to  adopt,  and  no  ability  to  sup¬ 
port.  Its  deportment  is  characterized  by 
affability  without  loquacity,  modesty 
without  servility,  a  disposition  to  listen 
to  the  decision  of  more  experienced 
judges  ;  a  willingness  to  arrive  at  truth, 
but  without  the  compromise  of  principle, 
or  the  degradation  of  subserviency.  Its 
knowledge  of  things  appears  to  be  gained 
by  intuition,  its  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
almost  without  reflection  ;  and  those 
whom  chance  has  brought  within  its  in¬ 
fluence,  derive  from  it  such  assistance 
and  gratification,  as  induce  attention  and 
homage,  and  excite  that  applause  and 
veneration  which  the  more  sensible  part 
of  the  community  are  always  found  ready 
to  confer  on  merit,  however  dignified,  or 
however  depressed. 

The  man  of  sense  and  genius  by  his 
superior  powers  in  the  comprehension  of 
what  to  others  may  appear  difficult  or  ab¬ 
struse,  is  less  liable  to  the  admiration  of 
what  is  great  and  splendid  ;  to  that  in¬ 
quisitiveness  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
or  to  that  loquacity  in  the  display  of  his 
knowledge;  for  which  persons  of  more 
ordinary  capacities,  though  great  preten¬ 
ders  to  science,  are  remarkable.  He  is, 
indeed,  frequently  distinguished  by  a  na¬ 
tural  taciturnity  ;  since  what  to  him  can 
be  the  use  of  an  exuberance  of  words 
about  things,  whose  nature  is  to  his  un- 
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derstanding  so  easy  of  perception  ?  He 
measures  the  perspicuity  of  others  by  his 
own  ;  and  therefore  hesitates,  through 
motives  of  delicacy,  to  relieve  their  hebe¬ 
tude,  or  through  ignorance  of  their  in¬ 
sufficiency,  fancies  they  are  equally  sa¬ 
gacious  with  himself. 

As  genius  is  sometimes  united  with 
pride,  so  is  it  often  conjoined  with  vanity, 
the  characters  of  both  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  distinct ;  for  according  to  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  Swift,  a  man  may  be  too 
proud  to  be  vain.  The  proud'  man  of 
genius  acts  with  regard  to  others  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  the  character  just 
described,  but  with  this  difference  ;  that 
what  the  latter  does  from  motives  of  ig¬ 
norance  or  delicacy,  the  former  does 
chiefly  by  design.  The  vain  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  may  sometimes  gain  applause  from 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  frequently 
meets  with  ridicule  and  contempt  from 
the  wise ;  for  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  good  sense  unaccompanied  by  genius, 
than  to  the  precepts  of  genius  without 
good  sense.  He  will,  therefore,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  extort  re¬ 
gard  from  the  most  reputable  quarter, 
rather  than  forego  the  darling  object  of 
his  pursuit,  shrink  back  into  more  con¬ 
genial  society,  where  he  can  be  made 
president  of  their  assemblies,  looked  up 
to  as  a  prodigy  of  excellence,  chosen 
umpire  of  disputes,  or  guide  in  their 
counsels  ;  where  he  can  pass  his  jokes 
and  his  witticisms  without  fear  of  re¬ 
straint  or  interruption  except  from  the 
bursts  of  applause  which  they  elicit. 
He,  like  Caesar,  would  rather  be  first  in 
the  second,  than  second  in  the  first,  class 
of  the  community.  His  incessant  study  is 
rather  the  exaltation  of  himself  than  the 
benefit  of  others.  He  regards  with  invi¬ 
dious  jealousy  the  pretensions  of  any  one 
of  his  associates,  who  prompted  by  his 
success  in  the  acquisition  of  honour  and 
homage,  or  by  the  hope  of  transcendency, 
may  set  himself  up  as  a  competitor. 

To  be  considered  a  man  of  genius  is  of 
such  great  importance  and  gratification  to 
some,  that  the  reality  has  naturally  given 
rise  to  imitators,  and  has  called  forth 
pretenders  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  but 
little  qualified,  from  want  of  the  requi¬ 
site  talents  in  method  or  in  substance : 
such  persons  try  every  plan  that  can  be 
imagined  to  attract  the  attention  of  their 
company,  excite  merriment,  or  provoke 
laughter ;  but  their  ignorance  of  things, 
and  their  awkward  address  generally  con¬ 
spire  to  obscure  that  sunshine  of  appro¬ 
bation  which  they  had  contemplated 
would  burst  forth  after  the  sudden  and 
copious  emission  of  all  the  pretty  things 


which  they  had  treasured  up  to  amuse. 
This  disposition,  however,  is  not  always 
the  most  conspicuous  trait  in  their  cha¬ 
racter.  To  be  held  an  adept  in  literature, 
in  poetry,  history,  classical  learning,  in 
short,  in  the  whole  compass  of  science, 
is  a  consideration  with  them  tantamount 
to  that  of  the  possession  of  genius.  To 
effect  their  purpose,  where  deficiency  is 
felt,  recourse  is  had  to  stratagem. 

Thraso  possesses  some  parts,  but 
very  little  learning.  When  young  he  was 
sent  to  a  public  school  in  the  north, 
where  he  was  instructed  in  little  else  than 
the  common  rudiments  of  a  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  education.  By  the  general  consent 
of  his  teachers,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy  of  skill,  because  he  could 
parse  with  ease  and  correctness  a  supposed 
difficult  sentence  in  an  English  author, 
and  could  solve  a  question  in  Double 
Position  by  the  rule  of  Algebra.  Flat¬ 
tered  and  caressed  by  his  schoolfellows, 
young  Thraso  soon  began  to  assume  the 
airs  of  conceit,  and  the  arrogance  of 
imagined  superiority ;  believing  no  head 
so  wise,  and  no  talents  so  powerful  as 
his  own.  With  such  endowments  and 
such  vanities  he  continued  to  attract  re¬ 
gard  until  the  time  arrived  that  he  was 
to  leave  school ;  when  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  if  his  masters,  equally  foolish, 
should  have  recommended  him  to  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  he  might  indulge,  as  they 
termed  it,  the  bent  of  his  genius  and  his 
taste  for  literature. 

When  eighteen  years  old,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  an  office  where  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  others  of  superior  capacity 
and  attainments.  Some  were  ready  at 
quotations,  though  they  seldom  indulged 
in  them,  from  Greek,  Roman,  and  other 
classical  writers.  Others  were  adepts  in 
music  and  painting,  and  could  almost 
rival  a  Braham  in  the  u  mellow  energies 
of  song.”  Thraso,  as  he  was  equally  a 
stranger  to  all  these  acquirements,  as  well 
as  ignorant  of  their  different  degrees  of 
excellence,  conceived  that  he  wanted  no 
requisite  for  equal  clearness,  and  equal 
fame,  but  a  little  initiatory  instruction, 
and  courage  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
powers,  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
offer  itself.  He  therefore  commenced  to 
learn  with  assiduity  so  much  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  as  would  qualify  him, 
by  the  quantity  and  variety  of  his  quo¬ 
tations,  for  the  display  of  his  proficiency 
in  classical  learning.  Of  music  and 
'singing,  and  other  light  accomplishments, 
he  expected  to  be  quite  master  in  a  short 
time,  by  devoting  for  a  month  one  hour 
in  the  day  to  the  former,  and  half  that 
time  to  the  latter.  His  music-master 
had  often  told  him  that  he  had  no  ear  for 
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music,  aud  no  voice  for  singing,  never¬ 
theless,  he  was  determined  to  surmount, 
if  possible,  every  impediment,  when  he 
reflected  on  the  pleasure  he  should  expe¬ 
rience  from  the  applause  of  his  auditors, 
as  soon  as  he  commenced  operations  be¬ 
fore  them. 

No  sooner  had  he  conceived  himself 
sufficiently  accomplished,  than  he  set  out 
on  his  expedition  of  vanity,  with  all  the 
flush  of  expectation,  dignity  of  self-im¬ 
portance,  and  pretended  sagacity  of  an 
amateur.  In  order  that  in  whatever  com¬ 
pany  he  happened  to  fall,  his  quotations 
might  be  apt,  and  his  allusions  witty, 
lie  resolved  whenever  the  conversation 
did  not  suit  his  designs,  to  turn  it,  if 
possible,  to  a  point  that  would  suit  his 
purpose.  When  there  happened  to  be  a 
warm  discussion,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
disputants  to  be  very  discordant,  Thraso 
would  relieve  the  obstinacy  of  opposition, 
by  observing,  with  a  very  consequential 
air,  “  but  you  know,  gentlemen,  quot 
homines ,  tot  sententice ,”  looking  mean¬ 
while  at  every  countenance  for  that  flat¬ 
tering  approbation  to  which  such  a  dis¬ 
play  of  learning  undoubtedly  entitled 
him. 

If  the  subject  of  physiognomy  be  in¬ 
troduced,  and  whether  the  visage  be  a 
true  index  of  the  mind,  Thraso  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  hit  the  right  nail  upon  the 
head,  remarks  that  it  is  not  as  one  of  the 
Latin  poets ,  he  thinks  Sallust ,  decides 
the  question  by  saying,  Fronti  nulla 
Jides.  The  smiles  of  ridicule  consequent 
to  such  blunders,  his  vanity  will  some¬ 
times  lead  him  to  mistake  for  praise,  of 
which  every  repetition  tends  to  embolden 
future  attempts  to  shine ;  so  that  we 
have  him  continually  interrupting  argu-  * 
mentative  discussion,  or  convivial  jollity, 
by  ostentatious  interlocutions,  or  an  ex¬ 
press  desire  to  sing  a  song.  He  has  been 
known  to  repeat  the  same  anecdote  fifteen 
different  times  in  nearly  the  same  words. 

If  one  well  qualified  for  narrative,  begins 
a  tale  for  general  entertainment  with 
which  Thraso  should  happen  to  have  been 
already  acquainted,  he  will  wrest  it  from 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  give  it 
himself;  which  he  generally  does  with 
such  hurry  and  force  of  gesture,  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  statements,  by  anticipating  the 
event,  that  at  the  close  the  effect  is  dead¬ 
ened,  the  hearers  remain  unmoved,  ex¬ 
cept  with  disgust,  and  he  finds  himself 
left  alone  to  enjoy  it.  He  sometimes  en¬ 
grosses  the  whole  attention  of  a  company 
by  puerile  loquacity,  sallies  of  false  wit, 
inapt  allusions,  and  trite  anecdotes  ;  and 
seems  resolved  to  unburden  before  them 
his  whole  cargo  of  knowledge,  whether 
they  are  disposed  to  suffer  it  or  not. 


- -  usque  adeoue, 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est  nisi  te  scire  hoc  scial  alter? 

PEK8IU8. 

As  if  ’tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal’d 
And  science  is  not  science  till  reveal’d. 

Dryden. 

It  would  conduce  materially  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  and  comforts  of  society,  if  real  me¬ 
rit  were  more  generally  and  more  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  from  counterfeit ;  and 
if  solid  acquisitions  and  substantive  vir¬ 
tues  were  not  allowed  to  be  so  frequently 
eclipsed  by  the  false  glare  of  superficial 
pretension.  And  this  end  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  giving  to  the  rising 
generation,  a  better  grounded,  and  more 
solid,  but  less  extended  education ;  an 
education  that  would,  at  least,  deter  the 
inexperienced  from  falling  into  the  follies 
so  much  to  be  deprecated,  of  vanity, 
pride,  and  conceit  ;  and  occasion  the 
justness  of  the  lines  in  Pope  to  be  less 
frequently  verified  : 

“  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
Their  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again  ”  &c. 

It  was  observed  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
day,  and  is  equally  true  in  the  present, 
that  there  is  a  prevalent  41  passion  to 
make  children  learn  all  things;  the  lan¬ 
guages,  the  sciences,  music,  the  exercises, 
and  painting.  Thus  the  child  soon  be¬ 
comes  a  talker  in  all,  but  master  in  none. 
He  thus  acquires  a  superficial  fondness 
for  everything.,  and  only  shows  his  igno¬ 
rance  when  he  attempts  to  exhibit  hi& 
skill.”  C. 


EPIGRAM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  epigram  is  by  Craconius, 
writer  of  the  history  of  the  Popes,  and 
was  designed  for  Clement  IV.  The 
curiosity  of  it  is,  that  reversing  the  order 
of  the  words,  we  reverse  the  compliment. 

W.  P. 

Laus  tua,  non  tua  fraus ;  virtus,  non  copia  rerum 
Scandere  te  fecit  hoc  decus  eximiuni. 
Paupenbus  tua  das,  nunquam  stat  janua  clausa; 
Fundere  res  qureris,  nee  tua  multiplicas. 

INVERTED. 

Multiplicas  tua,  nec  queeris  res  fundere ;  clausa 
Janua  stat,  nunquam  das  tua  pauperibus; 
Eximium  decus  hoc  fecit  te  scandere  re  rum 
Copia,  non  virtus  ;  fraus  tua  non  tua  laus. 


Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  speaking  of 
the  Italians,  that  he  had  lived  in  their 
houses,  and  in  the  heart  of  their  families, 
and  in  neither  case  did  he  feel  himself 
authorized  in  making  a  book  of  them. 
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CITIZENS  ENNOBLED. 

(For  the  Mirror) 

“  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  ali  the  honour  lies.” 

Pennant  in  his  “  Account  of  London,” 
gives  us  the  following  list  of  u  Citizens 
ennobled ”  : — 

John  Coventry,  son  of  William  Co¬ 
ventry,  of  the  city  of  that  name,  was  an 
opulent  mercer  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
mayor  in  1425  ;  a  most  spirited  magis¬ 
trate,  who  dared  to  interfere  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  quarrel  between  Humphry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  insolent  Cardinal  Beau¬ 
fort,  which  he  successfully  quelled.  From 
him  is  descended  the  present  Earl  of  Co¬ 
ventry. 

Sir  Stephen  Brown,  son  of  John 
Brown,  of  Newcastle,  mayor  in  1438, 
and  again  in  1448,  was  a  grocer,  and 
gave  to  us  another  peer,  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  created  Viscount 
Montague,  by  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1554. 

The  Legges  rose  to  be  Earls  of  Dart¬ 
mouth.  The  first  who  was  nobilitated 
was  that  loyal  and  gallant  sea  officer 
George  Legge,  created  Baron  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  in  1682.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  abovementioned 
names,  who  filled  the  praetorian  chair  of 
London  in  the  years  1347  and  1354,  hav¬ 
ing  by  his  industry  in  the  trade  of  a 
skinner,  attained  to  great  wealth. 

Sir  GefFry  Bullen,  mayor  in  1458,  was 
grandfather  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
father  of  Anna  Bullen,  and  grandfather 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the  highest  genea¬ 
logical  honour  the  city  ever  possessed. 

Sir  Baptist  Hicks  was  a  great  mercer 
at  the  accession  of  James  1.  and  made  a 
vast  fortune  by  supplying  the  court  with 
silks.  Fie  was  first  knighted  and  after¬ 
wards  created  Viscount  Cambden.  It  is 
said  he  left  his  two  daughters  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-piece  !  He  built  a 
large  house  in  St.  John’s-street,  for  the 
Justices  of  Middlesex  to  hold  their  Ses¬ 
sions,  which  (till  its  demolition)  retained 
the  name  of  Hicks’s  Hall. 

The  Capels,  Earls  of  Essex,  are  de¬ 
scended  from  Sir  William  Capel,  draper, 
mayor  in  1503.  He  first  set  up  a  cage  in 
every  ward  for  the  punishment  of  idle 
people. 

Michael  Dormer,  mercer,  mayor  in 
1542,  produced  the  future  Lord  Dorimers. 

Edward  Osborne,  by  his  fortunate  leap, 
gave  origin  to  the  Dukes  of  Leeds.  He 
was  apprentice  to  Sir  William  Hewet, 
cloth-worker.  About  the  year  1536, 
when  his  master  lived  in  one  of  the  tre¬ 


mendous  houses  on  London  Bridge,  a 
servant  maid  was  playing  with  his  only 
daughter  in  her  arms,  in  a  window  over 
the  water,  and  accidentally  dropped  the 
child.  Young  Osborne,  who  was  witness 
to  the  misfortune,  instantly  sprang  into 
the  river,  and,  beyond  all  expectation, 
brought  her  safe  to  the  terrified  family. 
Several  persons  of  rank  paid  their  ad¬ 
dresses  to  her  when  she  was  marriageable, 
among  others  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
but  Sir  William  gratefully  decided  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Osborne.  “  Osborne,  (says  he,) 
saved  her ,  and  Osborne  shall  enjoy  herP 
In  her  right  he  possessed  a  great  fortune. 
He  became  sheriff  of  London  in  1575, 
and  lord  mayor  in  1582. 

From  Sir  William  Craven,  merchant- 
tailor,  mayor  in  1611,  sprung  the  gallant 
Earl  Craven,  wTho  was  his  eldest  son,  and 
was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  actions 
in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  Elector 
Palatine,  by  his  attachment  to  the  dow¬ 
ager,  and  his  marriage  with  that  illus¬ 
trious  princess. 

Lord  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  is 
descended  from  William  Ward,  a  wealthy 
goldsmith  in  London,  and  jeweller  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  to  Charles  I. 
His  son,  Humble  Ward,  married  Frances, 
grand-daughter  of  Edward  Sutton,  Lord 
Dudley,  on  the  death  of  her  grand-father, 
baroness  of  Dudley,  and  he  himself 
created  in  1643,  Lord  Ward,  of  Birming¬ 
ham. 

P.  T.  W. 
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A  JEWISH  FUNERAL. 

A  messenger  was  first  sent  to  the 
synagogue  of  which  the  departed  was  a 
member,  and  where  are  deposited  the  bier 
and  copper  vessels  invariably  used  in 
cleansing  and  preparing  the  body  for  in¬ 
terment.  As  dissolution  had  taken  place 
at  six  in  the  evening,  four  the  next  after¬ 
noon  was  the  time  appointed  for  the 
burial.  In  the  mean  time  the  corpse  was 
removed  from  the  bed,  and  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  same  chamber,  with  its  feet 
towards  the  door — a  black  cloth  thrown 
over  it — lighted  candles  placed  at  the  head 
— and  the  two  men  left  in  charge  of  it 
until  the  time  of  preparing  it  for  the 
grave.  During  this  interval  the  relatives 
ate  no  meat,  nor  tasted  wine  or  spirits  ; 
tjl  the  water  in  the  cisterns  or  other  vessels 
was  thrown  away ;  and  in  the  movements 
of  the  household  the  stillness  of  death 
seemed  to  prevail  unbroken. 

Next  day,  about  noon,  the  bier  and 
copper  vessels  already  alluded  to  arrived, 
and  soon  after  a  coach  drew  up  to  the 
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door  filled  with  respectable  Jews,  who 
came  to  perform  the  last  kind  offices, 
which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  do. 
Laying  the  body  on  the  bier,  which  was 
placed  in  a  sloping  position  on  a  long 
table,  they  carefully  washed  it  with  warm 
water,  handed  to  them  in  the  copper  pots, 
and  finished  their  ablution  by  pouring 
water  on  the  head  three  times,  which, 
from  the  inclined  position  of  the  corpse, 
flowed  all  over  it ;  they  next  dried  the 
body  with  peculiar  care,  and  combed  the 
beard  and  hair  with  a  silver  comb  appro¬ 
priated  to  that  use.  The  burial  dress  of 
the  deceased  was  then  delivered  to  them  ; 
it  consisted  of  fine  linen,  curiously  worked 
at  the  collar  and  hands,  and  a  robe,  girdle, 
and  turban,  which  had  been  constantly 
worn  on  the  day  of  atonement  and  festival 
of  the  new  year  by  the  departed  in  the 
synagogue  worship.  When  clothed  in 
these  long-prepared  habiliments,  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  fringes  was  placed  in  its  due  form 
about  him,  and  its  ends  twisted  into  cer¬ 
tain  mystic  forms,  a  winding-sheet  of  fine 
linen  enclosed  the  whole,  and  the  corpse 
was  lifted  into  the  plain,  deal  shell  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  reception  ;  beneath  the  head 
and  arms  were  placed  small  pillows  stuffed 
with  saw-dust,  and  the  lid  of  the  shell 
immediately  fastened  ;  after  which  it  was 
removed  to  a  lower  apartment,  and  the 
near  relatives  led  in  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  rending  their  garments  over  the 
deceased.  An  aged  Jew,  whose  province 
it  was,  then  advanced,  and  in  audible  ac¬ 
cents  renounced,  in  the  name  of  his  rela¬ 
tives,  friends,  and,  lastly,  of  all  Israel, 
any  further  connexion  with  the  departed, 
either  here  or  hereafter.  The  body  was 
then  lifted  into  the  hearse,  and  followed 
by  various  friends,  and  by  the  religious 
societies  he  had  formerly  belonged  to  ; 
and  lowered  into  a  grave,  which  his  near¬ 
est  relatives  first  assisted  to  fill,  and  which 
was  then  closed  to  open  no  more,  as  more 
than  one  corpse  is  never  laid  in  the  same 
grave.  When  the  procession  returned,  a 
meal  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  salt,  was 
laid  before  the  mourners,  who  kindled  a 
light  of  pure  olive  oil,  which  was  kept 
burning  during  the  seven  days  of  close 
mourning,  and  which  was  lighted  up  on 
the  anniversary  day  of  death,  as  long  as 
the  departed  had  a  near  relative  living. 
These  seven  days  are  observed  by  the  fa¬ 
mily  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  rent  gar¬ 
ments  and  dishevelled  hair,  while  their 
friends  come  to  condole  with  them  on 
their  loss ;  ten  Jews  regularly  attend 
morning  and  evening  to  recite  prayers. 
The  bereaved  relatives  wear  their  beards 
unshaved  thirty  complete  days  ;  and  the 
sons  of  a  departed  Jew  attend  morning 
worship  eleven  months,  with  scrupulous 
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exactness,  to  recite  certain  prayers  deemed 
requisite  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
soul  into  final  happiness.  —  Sophia  de 
Lissau ,  or  a  Portraiture  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 


JEWISH  MARRIAGE. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  always  cele¬ 
brated  with  splendour  and  show  by  the 
Jews,  nor  are  the  poorest  among  them 
exempt  from  this  custom.  As  every 
guest  brings  a  present,  chiefly  consisting 
of  plate,  according  to  ability,  the  lower 
orders,  especially,  are  anxious  to  invite  as 
many  as  possible  on  that  account ;  for 
which  purpose  they  generally  hire  a  public 
room,  to  accommodate  such  a  large  as¬ 
semblage  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  when 
the  wedded  pair  are  very  poor,  these  gifts 
are  disposed  of  immediately,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  feast,  and  assist  the 
young  couple  in  housekeeping.  A  friend, 
on  whom  dependence  can  be  placed,  is 
stationed  near  the  entrance  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  to  receive  the  presents  of  the  guests, 
as  they  arrive  ;  another  writes  down  each 
person’s  name  and  their  gift,  which  is  in¬ 
stantly  deposited  in  a  chest ;  and  after  all 
invited  have  arrived,  it  is  locked  and  put 
in  a  place  of  safety.  If  any  person  invited 
is  prevented  attending,  this  circumstance 
does  not  prevent  their  gifts  from  being 
regularly  sent  in  their  names  ;  but  those 
who  are  merely  invited  to  tea  and  dance, 
are  not  expected  to  bring  any  present. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  Jews 
consider  it  a  highly  meritorious  act  to 
promote  marriage,  or  in  any  way  assist  in 
its  celebration  ;  but  those  who  are  in 
their  year  of  mourning  for  a  near  relative 
may  not  attend  a  wedding  feast,  nor  be 
seen  where  music  or  cards  form  any  part 
of  the  entertainment.  Wednesday  is  the 
day  on  which  the  Jews  celebrate  their 
marriages,  and  a  second  ball  on  Thursday 
evening  concludes  the  feast ;  but  if  either 
of  the  party  have  been  previously  mar¬ 
ried,  Sunday  is  the  day  chosen,  and  music 
and  dancing  form  no  part  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  choice  of  Wednesday  for  the 
above  purpose  still  continues  among  the 
Jews  ;  but  like  many  other  of  their  ob¬ 
servances,  the  original  cause  for  selecting 
that  day  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  had 
its  origin  simply  because,  as  the  Sanhedrin 
held  its  sitting  on  Thursday,  the  newly 
married  man  could  immediately  bring  his 
wife  before  them,  if  he  had  any  ground  of 
complaint.  *  * 

The  nuptial  canopy  is  composed,  in 
general,  of  crimson  velvet ;  it  is  square, 
and  supported  at  each  corner  by  four  of 
the  persons  present ;  a  piece  of  carpet  is 
spread  beneath  it,  and  the  bridegroom  and 
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bride,  the  rabbi,  and  all  concerned  in  the 
ceremony,  stand  under  it,  while  the  con¬ 
tract  is  read,  &c.  It  is  deposited  at  the 
synagogue,  and  is  brought  to  the  house, 
where  the  wedding  is  celebrated,  by  the 
servants  of  the  synagogue,  and  carried 
back  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over. — 
IbidfaitU-r,, 


MORAVIAN  FUNERAL  CEREMONIES. 

Of  this  sect  there  is  an  establishment 
near  Bremhill,  Wilts,  and  the  following 
is  extracted  from  Mr.  Bowles’s  recently- 
published  history  of  that  parish  : — The 
garden. green  before  the  chapel  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  invited — the  neighbours 
of  their  own  fraternity,  old  and  young, 
and  the  young  ladies  of  the  school,  all 
similarly  dressed  in  white,  with  a  simple 
black  riband.  As  soon  as  the  coffin  is 
brought  from  the  house,  the  officiating 
minister  reads  the  opening  verses  of  our 
funeral  service  ;  after  which  he  gives  out 
the  first  stanza  of  a  hymn, 

“  Our  aged  friend  is  gone  to  rest.” 

This  is  sung  in  unison  by  the  young  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  effect  is  very  impressive. 
The  coffin  is  then  borne  into  the  chapel ; 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church  in¬ 
vited  go  the  next  in  order,  then  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  ministers,  and  afterwards  the  con¬ 
gregation.  A  sermon  is  preached,  and, 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  the  coffin  is 
borne  to  the  burial-ground.  The  whole 
of  this  area  is  surrounded  on  one  side  by 
the  women  of  the  establishment  and  the 
young  females  ;  on  the  other  by  the  mi¬ 
nister,  friends,  and  fraternity.  The  whole 
join  in  an  affecting  hymn,  after  which 
the  coffin  is  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  a 
few  prayers  are  read.  At  the  afternoon 
service  in  the  chapel  there  are  prayers  and 
an  appropriate  anthem.  The  minister 
then  gives  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the 
departed  brother,  and  the  whole  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  congregation,  rich  and  poor, 
taking  bread  together,  and,  what  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  mention  with  appropriate  serious¬ 
ness,  drinking  tea  !  The  place  devoted  to 
receive  the  last  remains  of  those  who  die 
among  the  congregation  is  a  square  en¬ 
closure,  to  which  a  walk  leads  fr.om  the 
sister’s  house  and  the  minister’s :  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  few  firs  and  shrubs.  The 
sisters  are  buried  by  themselves,  and  an¬ 
other  portion  of  the  consecrated  ground  is 
allotted  to  the  brethren.  A  small,  square 
stone  is  laid  on  the  ground,  the  top  some¬ 
what  elevated ;  no  inscription  appears 
except  H.  H.  S.  S.  for  single  sister ;  or 
M.  H.  M.  S  married  sister  “  departed ;” 
or,  on  the  brother’s  side,  W.  G.  M.  B.  or 
S.  B. — married  or  single  brother  46  de¬ 


parted.”  No  distinction  is  made  between 
rich  or  poor,  minister  or  brother. 


^jWemoratile  ©ags. 

ALL  OR  AULD  FOOLS’  DAY. 

The  first  day  of  April,  among  the  French, 
is  occupied  in  making  pretended  keep¬ 
sakes,  or  presents,  and  in  performing 
sundry  pleasant  tricks  :  each  person  tries 
to  deceive  the  other,  whether  by  sending 
packets  filled  with  straw,  &c.,  or  in  pre¬ 
vailing  on  persons  to  go  to  houses  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  &c.  &c.  Among 
the  ancient  people,  and  indeed  with  all, 
till  the  seventeenth  century,  the  year  com¬ 
menced  at  the  Spring  Equinox;  and 
it  was  the  practice  to  make  presents  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  conse¬ 
quently  this  custom  was  formerly  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  first  of  April ;  but  when  thi3 
month  became  the  fourth  in  the  Calendar, 
the  etrennes ,  or  gifts,  were  carried  back 
to  the  first  of  January  ;  accordingly,  in 
April,  nothing  but  pretended  presents  and 
mock  congratulations  were  made  to  de¬ 
ceive  those  who  still  believed  that  the  first 
of  April  was  the  first  day  of  the  new  year; 
hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  those  sleeve¬ 
less  errands  and  worthless  presents  which 
are  the  usual  attendants  of  the  first  of 
April.  The  persons  whose  credulity  is 
thus  imposed  on  are  called  Poissons 
d'Avrilj  or  April  fish. 

EASTER. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  festi¬ 
vals  in  the  Calendar,  but  with  its  customs, 
&c.  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  doubt¬ 
less  familiar.  The  best  account  will  be 
found  in  Butler’s  “  Lives  of  the  Saints,” 
abridged,  and  in  the  large  work,  in  a 
note,  vol.  5,  p.  308,  is  an  account  of  some 
of  its  antiquities.  In  Brande’s  44  Popular 
Antiquities,”  the  customs,  games,  and 
ceremonies  of  Easter,  such  as  foot-ball, 
sto@l-ball,  nine- pins,  kegel,  and  others, 
will  be  found  at  length. 

With  the  observance  of  Easter  in 
France  it  is  presumed  the  reader  is  not  so 
well  acquainted  ;  accordingly  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrative  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

In  the  week  preceding  Easter,  in  France, 
baskets  full  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  of  a  red 
or  violet  colour,  are  seen  in  the  streets, 
and  the  children  amuse  themselves  in 
playing  with,  and  afterwards  eating  them. 
In  Egypt,  at  this  period,  the  cattle  and 
trees  were  coloured  red ,  because,  say  they, 
at  this  time  the  world  was  once  on  fire. 
The  egg  placed  on  the  paschal  table  of 
the  Jews  was  a  symbol  of  the  duration  of 
the  human  race,  and  of  their  successive 
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generation  ;  the  egg  entered  into  all  the 
mysterious  ceremonies  called  apocalyptic ; 
and  the  Persians,  who  present  eggs  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  know 
that  the  egg  is  the  symbol  of  the  world  ; 
and  whether  the  Christians,  whose  year 
commenced  at  Easter  till  1503,  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  custom  of  presenting  eggs  to 
children  from  the  Persians,  or  from  the 
paschal  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  red  colour  given  to 
them  is  derived  from  the  Jews  and  the 
Egyptians.  Throughout  the  country  of 
Bonneval,  on  the  day  preceding  Easter 
Sunday,  and  during  the  first  days  of  that 
week,  the  clerks  of  the  different  parishes, 
the  beadles,  and  certain  artisans,  as  those 
who  were  constantly  employed  in  con¬ 
structing  the  implements  of  agriculture, 
or  in  making  or  mending  harness  for  the 
horses,  went  about  from  house  to  house, 
to  ask  for  their  u  Easter  Eggs.”  In  many 
places,  the  children  make  a  sort  of  feast 
at  breakfast  time  on  Easter  Day,  with  red 
or  yellow  eggs.  The  following  custom 
on  Easter  Day  is  general  throughout 
France: — The  different  mechanics,  such 
as  the  smith,  the  wheelwright,  the  shep¬ 
herd,  the  ferryman,  the  miller,  &c.  go 
to  their  customers  and  ask  for  eggs,  which 
are  never  refused ;  the  children  of  the 
village  also  proceed  on  the  same  errand, 
and  have  red  eggs  given  to  them.  This 
kind  of  begging  is  called  les  roulees ,  or 
going  the  rounds. 

Votive  Ceremony  at  Poitiers  on  Easter 
Monday. 

A  few  years  since,  k  was  proposed  by 
some  pious  people  to  re-establish  a  cus¬ 
tom  suspended  by  the  Revolution,  and 
which  first  took  place  in  the  year  1202,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  M  miracle  of  thekejs.” 
At  first  every  year,  and  afterwards  every 
two  years,  it  was  the  custom  on  Easter 
Monday  for  the  lady  of  the  mayor,  ac¬ 
companied  by  all  the  wives  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation,  (long  since  com¬ 
posed  of  a  hundred  individuals,  that  is,  a 
mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  seventy- 
five  citizens,)  to  go,  in  the  name  of  the 
civic  body,  after  vespers,  and  to  offer, 
with  flowers,  a  rich  new  mantle  to  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  put  on 
the  image,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cure  of 
Notre-Dame  and  all  his  clergy,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  cortege  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
During  the  procession  a  remarkable  eti¬ 
quette  was  preserved — that  of  the  women 
giving  the  right  side  to  the  men.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  and  supper 
at  the  mayor’s  house. 

Fete  of  the  Eggs  at  La  Motte  du  Pougard. 

This  is  an  ancient  Druidical  Barrow, 


situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Dieppe, 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain  covered  with  corn ; 
the  fete  was  held  annually  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  was  only  abolished  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  A  crowd  of  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes  came  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  and  met  together  round 
the  Barrow,  forming  what  is  called,  in 
this  country,  an  assembly.  A  hundred 
eggs  were  put  into  a  basket,  and  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  ;  one  of  the 
troop,  now  united  in  a  circle,  took  an  egg, 
which  he  successively  carried  to  the  top 
of  the  mound,  till  they  were  all  placed 
there ;  he  then  brought  them  back,  one 
by  one,  till  they  were  all  replaced  in  the 
basket.  In  the  mean  time,  another  man 
belonging  to  the  same  assembly  ran  the 
eggs ,  (as  it  is  called,)  that  is,  went  as  fast 
as  legs  would  carry  him  to  Bacqueville, 
a  large  village,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  spot ;  and  if  he  returned  before 
the  hundredth  egg  was  replaced  in  the 
basket,  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  course, 
consisting  of  a  hogshead  of  cider,  which 
he  afterwards  distributed  among  his 
friends.  The  whole  assembly  now  gave 
themselves  up  to  rejoicing  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  danced  in  a  ring,  round  the 
pile,  representing  a  chain  without  end. 
The  egg  figured,  in  this  rural  fete,  in 
memory  of  the  serpent-egg  consecrated 
by  the  Druids  ;  it  was  also  an  emblem  of 
the  year,  as  is  attested  by  the  accounts  of 
many  religious  ceremonies  in  different 
nations _ Time's  Telescope. 

A  fair  correspondent  ( Charlotte )  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  original 
account  of 

EASTER  AT  TOTTLOUSE. 

From  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  si¬ 
lence  reigns  over  the  town  ;  not  a  bell  is 
heard,  and  the  superstitious  people  ima¬ 
gine  the  bells  are  all  gone  to  St.  Peter’s ; 
their  customary  amusements  about  the 
streets  are  suspended ;  and  though  they 
do  not  at  any  time  live  very  luxuriously, 
at  this  season  they  fast  with  great  rigour. 
We  visited  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
little  convent  of  Les  Freres  ;  at  one  end 
was  a  kind  of  stage,  the  distance  repre¬ 
senting  Mount  Calvary,  with  the  cross  ; 
in  the  foreground  was  an  altar,  on  which 
was  the  figure  of  a  lamb  asleep  ;  two 
automaton  figures,  habited  as  Roman 
soldiers,  were  placed  on  either  side,  also 
asleep  ;  and  a  beautiful  fountain  of  real 
water  played  in  front.  At  the  moment 
they  suppose  our  Saviour  to  have  risen, 
the  cannons  fire,  and  all  the  bells  begin 
to  ring  at  once,  (returned  from  St.  Peter’s 
of  course  by  the  same  means  they  went,) 
which  has  undoubtedly  a  very  imposing 
effect.  Upon  revisiting  the  chapel,  we 
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found  the  lamb  gone,  the  soldiers  had 
started  upon  their  feet,  in  a  posture  of 
great  surprise  and  alarm  ;  and  between 
the  altar  and  the  mount  was  the  figure  of 
our  Saviour  ascending.  A  custom  at  this 
time  prevails,  which  has  no  doubt  the 
same  origin  as  the  Paschal  eggs.  The 
moment  the  bells  begin  to  ring,  every  one 
hastens  to  their  friend  or  neighbour  nearest 
at  hand,  exclaiming  a  patois  rhyme,  sig¬ 
nifying,  44  Hallelujah  !  the  omlet  for  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  person  thus  addressed 
must  accordingly  furnish  an  omlet  for  the 
women’s  breakfast  next  morning.  This 
occasions  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  as 
frequently  two  persons  will  be  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  win  of  the  other  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  only  chance  is,  which  can  speak 
the  fastest.  High  mass  is  of  course  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  churches  ;  after  which  the 
priest  walks  in  procession  under  a  hand¬ 
some  canopy,  and  blesses  all  the  people 
who  choose  to  come  to  him.  The  rest  of 
the  day  is  spent  in  different  kinds  of 
amusement  and  feasting. 


Our  next  illustration  is  in  a  more  lively 
vein,  being  an  exquisite  morsel  of  Casti¬ 
lian  poetry,  by  Melendez,  who  has  been 
termed  the  La  Fontaine  of  Spain,  and  of 
whose  merits  his  biographer  thus  enthu¬ 
siastically  speaks  :  44  His  numbers  float¬ 
ing  on  the  Spanish  breeze,  you  would 
think  them,  for  sweetness,  the  enchanting 
accents  of  a  Sybarite,  resounded  by  the 
echoes  of  Eden.”  The  following  speci¬ 
men  is  full  of  gaiete  de  cceur ,  and  equally 
enlivening  to  old  and  young  : — 

TO  DON  CASPAR  MELCHIOR  JOVELLANOS 
For  the  Easter  Holidays. 

A  truce  how,  dear  Jov£,  to  care  for  a  season  ! 

Come — Easter  is  nigh — to  the  lute  let  us  sing, 
Whilst  the  March  wind  pines  sadly,  gay  strains 
such  as  Teos 

Heard  warbled  ’midst  grapes  to  her  bard's  attiG 
string 

Or  beside  the  mild  fire  bid  with  exquisite  converse 

The  fugitive  hours  pass  in  brilliant  relief; 
They  go— but  from  night’s  shady  keeping  return 
not. 

Why  then  by  lost  dreams  should  we  make  them 
more  brief?. 

As  to  gold  the  white  down  on  the  summer-peach 
changes, 

So  the  bloom  that  my  cheek  early  feathered  is 
fled, 

And  the  years  that  have  passed,  bringing  wis¬ 
dom  but  slowiy, 

With  thousand  gray  ringlets  have  mantled  my 
head. 

I  have  seen  the  vale  smile  beneath  April’s  sweet 
blossoms,  ' 

Beneath  burning  June  have  I  seen  them  decay, 
And  the  pomp  and  profusion  of  viny  October, 

Before  dull  December  waste  coldly  away. 

Yes !  the  days  and  wing’d  months  escape  from 
us  like  shadows. 

And  years  follow  months,  as  the  sea-billows 
pass, — 


Mind  it  not — we’ve  a  charm  against  Time’s  re¬ 
volutions, 

In  the  bright  golden  liquor  that  laughs  in  the 
glass. 

Pour  it  out;  crowned  with  myrtle  and  rose,  we 
will  frighten 

Chagrin  far  away  with  our  long  merry  shout. 

And  in  pledges  quaffed  off  to  wit,  wine  and  dear 
woman. 

Disregard  the  rude  elements  warriug  without. 

For  what  are  they  to  us,  if  our  bosoms  beat 

lightly. 

And  beauty  and  song  set  our  prisoned  souls 
free, 

Whilst  the  bliss  w’hich  a  king  would  exchange 
for  a  sceptre. 

Love,  the  holy  enchantress,  cousigns  me  in 
thee  ? 

1  remember  one  eve  when  the  sun,  half  in  shadow 

Sank  slow  to  his  own  western  island  afar, 

Whilst  the  peasants  and  peasant-girls  danced 
near  my  trellis, 

And  I  in  the  porch  touched  my  festal  guitar; 

How  I  sang  the  rich  treasure  which  Heav’n  in 
its  bounty 

Had  lent  to  console  me  in  pleasure  and  pain. 

And  in  prayers  for  thy  welfare  implored  all  its 
angels — 

Thy  welfare,  so  dear  to  our  own  native  Spain  ; 

Smit  with  passionate  thirst,  in  my  right  hand 
the  beaker 

I  filled  till  the  bright  bubbles  danced  o’er  the 
top. 

And  to  thee  and  to  thine  in  a  frenzy  of  feeling. 

Drained  it  manfully  off  to  the  last  purple  drop  : 

And  whilst  maiden  and  youth  stood  in  loud  ad¬ 
miration 

Applauding  the  feat,  how  I  filled  it  again. 

And  with  vet  deeper  rapture  a  second  time 
emptied 

Its  howl  of  the  glory  that  brightened  my  brain ; 

Singing  still,  singing  still  in  my  zeal  for  tby  glory. 

As  bow  to  my  lute  in  its  ardent  excess, 

Thy  virtues,  thy  fame  in  the  land’s  future  story. 

And  the  bliss,  more  than  all,  that  in  thee  we 
possess  1 
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Sotts  of  a  Meabev. 

Nelson’s  remains  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  occupy  a  very  beautiful  marble  sar¬ 
cophagus,  which  was  executed  in  Rome, 
by  Wolsey’s  order,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  be  used  for  the  burial  of  the  car¬ 
dinal,  and  bad  lain  neglected  during  all 
the  intervening  period. —  Quarterly  Rev. 


ON  EPITAPHS. 

By  Lord  Byron. 

The  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased  me  more 
than  the  splendid  monuments  of  Bologna ; 
for  instance  Martini  Leriyi  implora pace  ; 
Lucrezia  Picini  implora  eterna  quiete. 
Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  ? 
These  few  words  say  all  that  can  be  said 
or  thought.  The  dead  had  had  enough 
of  life  ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest,  and  this 
they  implore.  Here  is  all  the  helpless¬ 
ness,  and  humble  hope,  and  death-like 
prayer  that  can  arise  from  the  grave. 
Implora  pace!  I  hope  whoever  may 
survive  me  will  see  these  two  words,  and 
no  more,  put  over  me. 
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It  appears  that,  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten,  the  character  of  the  seasons  is, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
very  nearly  uniform _ Q.  Rev. 

Individual  vice  does  not  more  surely 
produce  individual  misery,  than  national 
corruption  biings  on,  in  certain  conse¬ 
quence,  the  decay  and  downfal  of  states. 

« — Southey. 

Lord  Byron  was  of  opinion,  that  with 
regard  to  poetry  in  general,  himself  and 
all  others,  Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Moore,  Campbell,  were  all  in  the  wrong, 
one  as  much  as  another ;  that  they  were 
all  upon  a  wrong,  revolutionary,  poetical 
system,  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and 
Crabbe  are  free.  He  was  the  more  con¬ 
firmed  in  this,  by  having  gone  over  some 
of  our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom 
he  tried  in  this  way  : — he  took  Moore’s 
poems  and  his  own,  and  some  others,  and 
went  over  them  side  by  side  with  Pope’s, 
and  he  was  really  astonished  and  morti¬ 
fied  at  the  ineffable  distance,  in  point  of 
sense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  imagina¬ 
tion,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the 
little  Queen  Anne’s  man,  and  those  of 
the  lower  empire.  u  Depend  upon  it,  it 
was  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now, 
among  us  ;  and,  if  I  had  to  begin  again, 
I  would  mould  myself  accordingly.” 

Beltrami,  a  recent  traveller,  relates  a 
story  of  a  rattlesnake  killed  in  North 
America,  with  140  young  ones  in  its 
belly,  several  of  which  contained  other 
young  ones  !  He  also  mentions  a  Mis¬ 
sissippi  steam-boat  ascending  a  river 
22,000  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  vessel 
being  of  2,000  ton3  burthen. 


LOPE  DE  VEGA. 

Mo  NT  alban,  the  biographer  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  relates,  that  to  his  knowledge 
1,800  of  Lope’s  comedies  were  actually  re¬ 
presented,  besides  400  sacred  dramas,  and 
that  of  those  more  than  a  hundred  were 
written  in  a  day.  The  Duke  of  Sesa,  the 
testamentary  executor  of  Lope,  celebrated 
his  obsequies  with  a  magnificence  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  history  of  literature.  The 
duke  himself,  with  the  grandees  and  other 
lords  of  Spain,  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
interment  lasted  nine  days  . —  For.  Rev. 


In  the  schools  in  the  counties  of  Donegal, 
Kerry,  Kildare,  and  Galway,  there  were 
found  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Irish 
education  inquiry — 1G  catechisms,  97 
books  on  religion,  and  3G4  novels  and 
works  of  entertainment. 


Witiiin  the  last  few  years  the  splendid 
council  chamber  adjoining  Crosby  H  all 
has  been  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and 
the  room  itself  turned  into  a  workshop. — 
Q.  Rev. 


Chan  trey’s  statue  of  Washington,  sent 
out  in  1827,  was  the  first  chef  gT oeuvre 
of  the  arts  ever  seen  within  the  precincts 
of  the  United  States. 


In  the  labourer,  the  parental  affections 
exist,  perhaps,  in  their  greatest  vigour  ; 
and  the  attachments  of  lower  life,  where, 
independent  of  attachment,  there  is  so 
little  to  enjoy,  far  outstrip  the  divided,  if 
not  exhausted  sensibility  of  the  rich  and 
great. 


Lord  Colljngwood  used  to  say, 
“  what  are  called  books  for  young  people 
are  nonsense.” 


We  have  heard  of  thin  and  thick  legs, 
the  former  of  which,  as  Ben  Jonson 
thinks,  denote  a  gentleman  ;  mill-posts, 
“  long-shanks,”  and  spindle-shanks  ;  but 
a  recent  writer  describes  his  understand¬ 
ing  as  balustrade  legs. 


PRICES  OF  LABOUR. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  daily 

f>rice  for  works  of  husbandry  was  as  fol- 
ows  : — Five-pence  for  mowing,  either  by 
the  acre  or  the  day  ;  one  penny  for  hay¬ 
making  ;  two-pence  for  reaping  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  three-pence  in  the 
after  weeks.  Threshing,  two-pence  far¬ 
thing  the  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye  ;  a 
penny  farthing  for  the  same  quantity  of 
beans,  peas,  barley,  and  oats.  In  all  these 
cases  this  was  the  maximum,  and  less 
was  to  be  taken  in  those  places  where  less 
had  been  the  usual  rare ;  and  neither 
meat,  drink,  nor  other  courtesy  was  to  be 
demanded,  given,  or  taken.  Twice  in 
the  year  servants  to  be  sworn  before  lords, 
seneschals,  bailiffs,  and  constables  of  every 
town  to  observe  this  ordinance,  and  not 
to  leave  their  winter  places  of  abode,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  work  in  the  sum- 
.  mer,  if  employment  were  to  be  had  at  the 
fixed  rates  at  home.  There  was,  however, 
a  saving  for  certain  counties  on  this  point. 
Stocks  were  to  be  set  up  in  every  town¬ 
ship  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
should  refuse  to  take  the  oath,  or  who 
should  break  the  ordinances.  They  were 
also  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  ransom 
to  the  king ;  but  the  pecuniary  penalty 
was,  after  a  few  years,  abolished,  impri¬ 
sonment  being  substituted  for  it ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  wages  of  master-car¬ 
penters  and  masons  were  raised  from 
three-pence  a  day  to  four-pence,  and  of 
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inferior  workmen  in  proportion.  Men 
absconding  from  service  were  to  be  out¬ 
lawed,  and  burnt  in  the  forehead,  when 
taken,  with  the  letter  F,  in  token  of 
falsity,  if  the  offended  party  chose  to  sue 
for  such  punishment :  but  this  pain  of 
burning  was  respited  till  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas ;  and  then  was  not  to  be 
executed  except  by  advice  of  the  justices. 
This  clause,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
been  deemed  unduly  severe,  even  by  the 
very  persons  who  enacted  it,  and  to  have 
been  put  forth  merely  in  terrorem. — 
Q.  Rev. 


DRUNKENNESS. 

Young  men  are  generally  introduced  to 
this  vice  by  the  company  they  keep  ;  but 
do  you  carefully  guard  against  ever  sub¬ 
mitting  yourself  to  be  the  companion  of 
low,  vulgar,  and  dissipated  men  ;  and 
hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  you  had  better 
be  alone  than  in  mean  company.  Let 
your  companions  be  such  as  yourself,  or 
superior ;  for  the  worth  of  a  man  will 
always  be  rated  by  that  of  his  company. 
You  do  not  find  pigeons  associate  with 
hawks,  or  lambs  with  bears  ;  and  it  is 
unnatural  for  a  good  man  to  be  the  com¬ 
panion  of  blackguards. — Lord  Colling - 
wood — to  a  young  man. 

The  main  error,  of  our  English  antiqua¬ 
rians  has  arisen  from  their  narrowing  their 
views  to  particular  points  of  research,  and 
by  confounding  the  interest  arising  from 
singularity,  with  the  interest  of  history. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  an  officer  who  can  pray  all  one 
day  and  flog  his  men  all  the  next. 

There  are  few  labourers  of  either  sex 
who  live  to  old  age  unmarried  ;  scarcely 
any,  it  has  been  said,  of  tolerable  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  this  remark  may  be  confirmed 
by  any  person’s  observation. 

Nothing  wearies  me  more  than  to  see 
a  young  lady  at  home,  sitting  with  her 
arms  across,  or  twirling  her  thumbs  for 
want  of  something  to  do.  Poor  thing  ! 

I  always  pity  her,  for  I  am  sure  her  head 
is  empty,  and  that  she  has  not  the  sense 
even  to  devise  the  means  of  pleasing 
herself. — -  Colling  wood's  Correspondence. 

He  who  expects  to  find  the  husbandman 
flourishing  while  the  manufacturers  are 
out  of  employ  ;  or  the  tradesman,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  prosperity,  while  the  far¬ 
mer  is  in  distress,  “  let  him,”  as  Fuller 
says,  “  try  whether  one  side  of  his  face 
can  smile  while  the  other  is  pinched.” 


The  pen  of  Moliere,  like  the  hand  of 
Midas,  turned  all  it  touched  to  gold;  or 
rather,  his  mode  of  treating  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  subject  gave  it  a  value  such  as  the 
sculptor  or  engraver  can  confer  upon 
clay,  rock,  old  copper,  or  even  cherry - 
stones.~~Sir  W.  Scott. 


The  celebrated  M.  de  Pradt  is  engaged 
in  forming  an  experimental  farm  as  a 
school  of  practical  husbandry  for  a  part 
of  central  France _ Foreign  Q.  Rev. 

The  service  of  Lord  Collingwood  is 
without  any  parallel.  He  was  in  the 
navy  nearly  fifty  years,  about  forty-four 
of  which  were  passed  in  active  employ¬ 
ment,  chiefly  abroad  ;  and  in  the  eventful 
period,  from  1793  till  his  death  in  1810, 
he  was  only  one  year  in  England,  the 
remainder  of  the  time  being  principally 
employed  in  tedious  blockades,  rarely 
visiting  a  port ;  and  on  one  occasion,  he 
actually  kept  the  sea  for  twenty-two 
months,  without  once  dropping  his  anchor. 

On  the  death  of  Keats,  the  young  poet, 
Shelley  composed  an  elegy  in  the  shape 
of  a  parody  on  the  nursery  song  of  Cock 
Robin,  beginning  thus  : — 

“  Who  killed  Jack  Keats  ? 

I,  says  the  Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  tartarly, 

'Twas  one  of  iny  feats  &c.&c. 

When  the  settlers  of  Virginia  were  much 
in  the  same  situation  with  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
young  women  were  procured,  it  is  not 
stated  how,  and  shipped  off  to  that  settle¬ 
ment,  where,  as  the  annals  of  Virginia 
relate,  they  were  sold  to  the  settlers  for 
wives,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight  of  tobacco  each  ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  1620,  a  Dutch  trader  carried  thither 
the  first  cargo  of  negro  slaves,  among 
whom  was  a  good  proportion  of  females. 
—Q.  Rev. 


The  weekly  ration  of  convict  servants  in 
New  South  Wales  consists  of  a  sufficiency 
of  flour  to  make  four  quartern  loaves  at 
least ;  of  seven  pounds  of  beef ;  two 
ounces  of  tea,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
two  ounces  of  tobacco,  with  the  occasional 
substitution  of  two  or  three  quarts  of 
milk,  daily,  for  the  tea  and  sugar  allow¬ 
ance.  The  farmers,  besides,  allow  them 
little  gardens  for  vegetables,  and  each  has 
two  suits  of  clothes  annually,  a  bed-<tick, 
and  a  blanket. — Cunningham. 

CURE  FOR  MODERN  CONCEIT. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  fami¬ 
liar  intercourse  of  nations  is  a  thing  of 
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modem  gTowth,  and  that  turnpike-roads 
and  mail-coaches,  canals  and  steam-boats, 
are  the  only  methods  by  which  we  can 
bring  together  distant  lands,  dissociabiles 
terras.  Commerce  undoubtedly  does  great 
things  in  this  way  now,  but  so  did  it 
heretofore  by  other  ways  ;  and  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  the  custom  of 
resorting  in  person  to  the  great  fairs  holden 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  lasting  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  whilst  they 
lasted  giving  to  an  unenclosed  waste  the 
appearance  of  a  populous  and  well-ordered 
city  ;  it  may  be  doubted,  we  say,  whether 
these  points  of  annual  concourse  did  not 
bring  together  a  much  greater  number  of 
foreigners,  (limited  as  trade  then  was,) 
than  can  be  seen  upon  all  the  exchanges 
of  a  country  at  this  day,  when  the  safe 
and  rapid  transmission  of  letters,  and  the 
universal  institution  of  banks,  have  ren¬ 
dered  any  closer  communication  among 
merchants  for  the  most  part  unnecessary. 
—  Q.  Rev. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

llutoUt  ajottvitals. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

£The  last  Number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  is 
one  of  extraordinary  interest.  Our  good  old 
Christopher  (to  whom  we  shall  never  forget  our 
obligations  for  some  of  the  raciest  articles  of  this 
division  of  our  sheet)  there  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sumed  his  wonted  vigour,  and,  compared  with 
his  recent  Numbers,  to  have  awakened  “  like  a 
giant  refreshed  with  sleep.”  Accordingly  we 
have  endeavoured  to  appropriate  “  the  spirit” 
of  this  Number,  of  which  the  following  extracts 
are  but  a  portion. 

The  Blackwood  writers  possess  the  mastery  of 
uniting  playfulness  with  power  of  language  and 
loftim  ss  of  sentiment,  whicli  redeems  even  some 
of  their  common-places  from  the  besetting  sin  of 
tiulness.  Their  criticism,  too,  has  much  of  the 
causticity  peculiar  to  the  North;  and  well  it  is 
for  authors  and  public  men  that  hard  words  break 
no  bones.  In  this  happy  vein  we  may  yet  safely 
say  they  stand  unrivalled.  Oth“r  periodicals 
may  display  equal  facility  of  writing;  but  their 
narratives  tire  and  lull  the  reader  with  pretty 
turns  and  monosyllabic  verbiage  ;  whilst  almost 
every  article  of  Mug  a  is  full  of  vigorous  touches 
of  evergreen  freshness.  Indeed,  what  but  such 
power  could  endurably  protract  nine  articles 
through  120  pages,  as  in  the  present  Number ; 
and  those,  too,  crowded  with  incident  and  ima¬ 
gery,  so  as  to  quicken  even  the  most  listless  of 
their  drawing-room  readers  ;  and  what  but  such 
piquant  pleasantry  could  support  the  badinage 
of  their  Nodes,  which  has  been  imitated  (only) 
by  everj  periodical  of  the  present  day.  A  ll  these 
advantages  of  making  much  of  a  little,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  nothing,  they  seem  to  possess  nearly 
perse,  whilst,  to  keep  up  their  constant  fires  of  wit 
and  raillery,  so  far  from  appearing  an  unpleasant 
stretch,  is  with  them  only  a  recreative  exercise, 
of  genius.  In  this  department  of  writing  none 
but  the  highest  order  can  stand;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  such  thinkers  as  dive  beneath  the 
surface,  that  their  supplies  can,  from  time  to 
time,  be  replenished.] 

NATURE  AND  ART. 

O  ye  !  who  have  had  the  happiness  to 
be  born  among  the  murmurs  of  heredi¬ 


tary  trees,  can  ye  be  blind  to  the  system 
pursued  by  that  planter — Nature  ?  Na¬ 
ture  plants  often  on  a  great  scale,  dark¬ 
ening,  far  as  the  telescope  can  command 
the  umbrage,  sides  of  mountains  that  are 
heard  roaring  still  with  hundreds  of  hid¬ 
den  cataracts.  And  Nature  often  plants 
on  a  small  scale,  dropping  down  the 
stately  birk  so  beautiful,  among  the 
sprinkled  hazels,  by  the  side  of  the  little 
waterfall  of  the  wimpling  burnie,  that 
stands  dishevelling  there  her  tresses  to 
the  dew- wind,  like  a  queen’s  daughter, 
who  hath  just  issued  from  the  pool  of 
pearls,  and  shines  aloft  and  aloof  from 
her  attendant  maidens.  But  man  is  so 
proud  of  his  own  works,  that  he  ceases 
to  regard  those  of  Nature.  Why  keep 
poring  on  that  book  of  plates,  purchased 
at  less  than  half  price  at  a  sale,  when 
Nature  flutters  before  your  eyes  her  own 
folio,  which  all  who  run  may  read, — 
although  to  study  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
studied,  you  must  certainly  sit  down  on 
mossy  stump,  ledge  of  an  old  bridge, 
stone-wall,  stream. bank,  or  broomy 
brae,  and  gaze  and  gaze,  and  gaze  till 
woods  and  sky  become  like  your  very  self, 
and  your  very  self  like  them,  at  once  in¬ 
corporated  together  and  spiritualized. 


HABITS  OF  DRINKING. 

We  never  shall  believe,  that  whole  classes 
of  men  have,  beyond  their  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians,  an  innate  and  constitutional  fond¬ 
ness  for  liquor — still  less,  44  that  they 
will  be  drunkards  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  done  to  prevent  them.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  keep  men  46  of  a  sanguineous  tem¬ 
perament,  coarse  and  unintellectual  minds, 
and  low  animal  propensities,”  at  good, 
sound,  healthy,  wholesome,  hard  work, 
with  moderate,  not  extravagant  wages, 
and  they  will  be,  though  not  highly  or¬ 
namental,  yet  very  useful  members  of 
the  state,  and  not  grossly  addicted  either 
to  women  or  whisky.  There  are  many 
grades  in  society,  to  which  such  persons 
are  admirably  well  suited  ;  and  if  strictly 
and  sternly  overlooked,  which  they  ought 
to  be  (for  a  certain  surveillance  should 
guard  all  the  occupations  of  the  lower 
orders),  they  make  capital  day-labourers, 
carpenters,  masons,  slaters,  hodmen,  and 
chimney-sweeps.  Their  rigidity  of  fibre, 
and  flow  of  animal  spirits,  will,  under 
such  a  system  of  things — and  it  is  a  na¬ 
tural  system — keep  them  from  the  ale¬ 
house  and  the  gin-shop.  They  can  be 
happy  on  cheese  and  bread  and  small 
beer — great,  big,  broad-breasted,  round- 
shouldered,  muscular  monsters,  with  red 
faces,  and  redder  whiskers,  whom  you  see 
plastering  gable  ends  with  trowels,  carry- 
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ing  lime  up  ladders,  and  riding  on  the 
rigging  of  houses  ten  stories  high.  Such 
fellows  delight,  we  do  not  doubt  it,  in 
the  roar  and  riot  of  drinking  clubs ;  but 
they  also  delight  in  the  genial  feeling  of 
natural  hunger  and  thirst  coming  upon 
them  at  morning  and  mid-day,  and  even¬ 
ing  meal — they  will  take  a  screed  now 
and  then,  but  are  not — let  us  do  them 
justice — soakers  and  sots,  nor  with  them 
must  44  all  the  miseries  of  life  be  referred 
to  the  bottle.” 

What  more  loathsome  than  to  see  a 
lout  and  loblolly  of  a  schoolboy,  proba¬ 
bly  booby  of  his  class,  standing  behind 
his  papa’s  chair,  in  eager  expectation  of 
the  customary  rummer  of  punch  ?  The 
old  fool  asks  him  for  a  toast  too1;  and 
with  an  apoplectical  laugh  shakes  his 
sides  at  the  long-conned  and  oft-repeated 
extemporaneous  effusion  of  hereditary  wit, 
that,  in  spite  of  some  suspicious  symp¬ 
toms,  assures  him  that  the  odious  off¬ 
spring  is  most  legitimate.  The  younger 
brats,  meanwhile,  keep  sucking  away  at 
the  stoppers  of  the  decanters — till,  thank 
God,  in  come  two  flaunting  wet  and  dry 
nurses,  and  carry  off  the  whole  bawl. 

Of  drinking-clubs  and  mason -lodges, 
we  really  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Macnish,  the  author  of  the  44  Anatomy 
of  Drunkenness,”  speaks  with  somewhat 
too  much  seriousness  and  asperity.  What 
sort  of  clubs  would  he  have  P  Would  he 
have  people  to  gather  together  round  one 
large,  long,  or  round  table,  or  several 
smaller  ones,  lean  upon  their  elbows,  stare 
into  each  other’s  face,  and  discuss  the 
Mechanical  Forces,  the  Tides,  the  Prism, 
and  the  Pleasures  of  Knowledge  ?  And 
all  this,  without  either  pipe  or  tumbler  ? 
There  must  either  be  drinking-clubs,  or 
no  clubs  at  all.  Now  it  is  too  much  in  a 
free  country  to  put  down  all  clubs  ;  and 
therefore  we  hope  that  drinking-clubs, 
that  is  to  say,  clubs  where  the  members 
are  allowed,  if  they  choose,  to  wet  their 
whistle  in  moderation,  may  continue  to 
flourish.  People  are  the  better4  of  meet¬ 
ing  together  now  and  then,  after  their 
work.  And  where  then,  pray,  the  harm 
of  a  tradesman,  or  mechanic,  or  labourer 
of  any  sort,  spending  a  sixpence  occasion¬ 
ally,  or  even  a  shilling  in  a  pot  of  porter 
or  a  glass  of  Glenlivet  ? — There  need  not 
be  always  an  excess  of  a  good  thing. 
Prudence  is  very  much  a  national  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  population  ;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  a  worthy  ar¬ 
tificer  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  close,  ' 
of  an  evening,  with  a  fine  healthy  colour 
on  his  cheek,  staring  sober,  and  return¬ 
ing  after  a  chary  but  a  cheerful  glass,  to 
his  wife  and  family,  like  a  good  husband 
and  father  as  he  is,  a  steady  smith,  a 


blameless  baker,  a  carpenter  without  com¬ 
pare,  or  a  tailor  of  ten  thousand. 

Men  who  are  good  singers  are  very 
apt  to  become  drunkards  !”  Stop,  dear 
sir,  we  beseech  you,  and  do  deal  less  in 
such  sweeping  generalities.  Good  singers 
do  occasionally  go  wrong  in  this  way,  but 
not  nearly  so  often  as  bad  ones.  We  can¬ 
not  at  this  blessed  moment  charge  our 
memory  with  one  first-rate  gentleman- 
singer  who  is  not  a  perfect  paragon  of 
sobriety.  We  defy  a  drunkard  to  sing  to 
any  effect  44  A  Bumper  at  Parting,”  or 
44  The  Ewie  wi’  the  Crooked  Horn,”  or 
any  truly  delightful  Scottish,  Irish,  or 
Italian  melody.  To  sing  well,  you  must 
keep  sober  ;  every  fine  singer  knows  and 
feels  that — indulge  in  drinking,  and  the 
voice  is  broken,  the  ear  untuned,  the  soul 
of  music  sacrificed  at  its  very  source  ;  and 
instead  of  the  cry  of  encore,  there  is  dis¬ 
appointed  silence,  the  uplifting  of  hands 
and  eyes,  and  many  silent  soliloquies 
over  the  obsequies  of  those  sounds  that 
once  set  the  table  in  a  hush,  and  dimmed 
the  sparkling  of  fair  eyes  with  the  irre¬ 
sistible  beauty  of  tears. 

In  smallish,  dull,  sleepy  towns,  con¬ 
taining  from  some  five  to  some  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
well  to  do  in  the  world, — warm  and  rich, 
— coarse  in  manners  and  habits,  of  un¬ 
cultivated  intellects,  and  no  turn  for 
knowledge  or  literature,  except,  perhaps, 
so  far  as  to  set  up  a  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tution,  drunkenness  prevails  even  more 
than  in  larger  cities.  The  entire  town 
tipples.  There  are  club-rooms  in  every 
lane — the  flow  of  ale  is  perpetual — per¬ 
petual  the  puffing  of  pipes.  The  presi¬ 
dent  is  a  man  of  few  words — but  he  can 
call  for  a  song — and  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  can  roar  you  like  any  nightingale. 
The  system  of  soaking  knows  no  change 
of  the  seasons.  Men  with  red  eyes,  furry 
mouths,  blotched  faces,  large  bellies,  and 
little  legs,  surround  each  stage  and  mail 
coach  as  it  changes  horses,  nor  separate 
without  a  cheerer.  One  after  another — 
Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  and  Harry,  —  they 
drop  away  in  what  is  called  the  prime  of 
life,  while  still  the  apotheosis  of  each  de¬ 
funct  drunkard  is  celebrated  over  a  new 
tap.  The  Schoolmaster,  the  Curate— 
perhaps  the  Vicar,  or  even  the  Rector— 
the  Private  Saint,  the  Publican  and  Sin¬ 
ner,  the  Half-pay  Officer,  the  Annuitant 
from  a  public  office,  Jock-the-Laird’s 
natural  Brother,  the  strange  Gentleman 
boarding  at  the  Bell,  the  Radical  Editor, 
the  Small  Bookseller,  the  Ingenious  Per¬ 
son  who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  anti¬ 
attrition  grease,  the  Rough-Rider,  whose 
brother  was  hanged  for  horse-stealing,  the 
Dog-Breaker  and  Poacher,  the  Bankrupt 
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Auctioneer  who  can  bawl  Tom  Bowling, 
the  ciclevant  Landlord  of  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes,  the  Tax-gatherer,  the  Excise¬ 
man,  ihe  Sergeant-major  of  the  Local, 
and  an  inferior  sort  of  Person  who  has 
realized  a  handsome  competence  by  a 
caravan  of  wild  beasts  and  albinoes,  pre¬ 
serve  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  social  cir¬ 
cle.  Death  chucks  an  office-bearer  under 
the  double  or  triple  chin,  on  an  average 
once  a  month,  and  to  see  the  members 
walking  at  a  funeral,  is  too  much  for  the 
gravity  of  any  one  not  of  the  club.  Oh, 
England  !  England  !  we  love  thee  well — - 
but  is  not  that,  in  spite  of  the  march  of 
intellect,  too  true  a  picture  of  most  of 
thy  tenth-rate  towns,  according  to  the 
latest  census— and  are  not  their  church¬ 
yards  redolent  of  gin  and  ale,  where 

“  Even  in  tlieir  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires!” 


BLUE  STOCKINGS  OVER  THE  BORDER. 

Read,  quickly  read,  for  your  honours,  ye  Oxford 
men  ’ 

Why  don’tyou  read  Greek  and  Latin  In  order  ? 

Pass  o’er  the  Ass’s  Bridge,  sons  of  the  Cambridge 
Fen  ! 

All  the  Blue  Stockings  are  crossing  the  Border  ! 
Their  banner  is  flying, 

They’re  "  Victory”  crying, 

They’ll  solve  every  Problem  in  Euclid  before  ye — 
Come  from  the  rowing  match, 

Glee-club,  and  merry  catch, 

Read  for  a  Class  aud  the  old  College  glory  ! 

Ye  Dons  and  Professors,  arise  from  your  slum¬ 
bers. 

Open  your  books— put  your  studies  in  order — 

The  danger  is  pressing,  in  spite  of  your  numbers, 

For  the  Blue  Stockings  are  crossing  the  Border ! 

Descend  from  your  Tilburies,  Gents  of  the  long 
robe, 

Read  Briefs — for  their  steps  to  the  Woolsack 
they  bend ; 

The  depths  of  your  science,  ye  Doctors,  they’ll 
soon  probe, 

With  old  Esculapius  the  Blues  would  contend! 
Their  clack  is  resounding. 

With  hard  words  abounding; 

Steam  guns  are  their  weapons,  which  cause  great 
disorder. 

By  Gas  they’re  enlighten'd— 

By  nothing  they’re  frighten’d. 

The  dauntless  Blue  Stockings  who  pass’d  o’er  the 
Border ! 

Read  for  your  honours,  then,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  ! 

Look,  lawyers,  look  !  Are  yonr  Green  Bags  in 
order  ? 

Oh  !  Sons  of  Galen,  you  will  not  escape  the  ken 

Of  the  Blue  Stockings  who  pass  o’er  the 
Border  • 

Look  well  to  your  counsels,  ye  sage  Politicians, — 

They’ll  change  all  your  projects  and  plans  for 
the  State ; 

Examine  your  arguments,  Metaphysicians, — 

In  every  department,  the  Blues  are  first-rate. 
Famed  Craniologists ! 

Learned  Phrenologists  ! 

You’ll  And,  though  each  bump  in  their  skulls  is 
in  order, 

The  organ  of  Prying, 

All  others  defying, 

Stands  first  in  the  Blues  who  are  crossing  the 
Border. 


Strain  ev’ry  uerve,  then,  all  ye  who  have  place 
aud  sway, 

From  Wellington  down  to  the  City  Recorder, 
Ye’ll  be  found  bunglers,  in  office  unfit  to  stay. 

If  the  Blue  Stockings  come  over  the  Border  1 

Stand  to  your  posts,  ye  adepts  in  Astrono-my, 

A  comet  they'll  see  whilst  your  glass  year- 
range,— 

Find  out  some  fault  in  Dame  Nature’s  economy — 
Spots  in  the  moon,  which  betoken  a  change. 
Quake,  ye  Geologists  ! 

Tremble,  Conchologists ! 

Put  Retorts  aud  Crucibles,  Chemists,  in  order  1 
Beware,  Antiquarians, 

They’re  Disciplinarians, 

These  talented  Blues  who  are  passing  the  Border! 
Put  on  yonr  spectacles,  star-gazing  gentlemen — 
Steam- boat  inventois,  avoid  all  disorder — ■ 

If  there’s  a  blunder  committed  by  Englishmen, 
Each  Blue  will  see  it  who  passes  the  Border  1 

’Tis  said  they’ve  discover’d  perpetual  motion, 
Attach’d  to  their  tongues,  ’twill  be  henceforth 
their  own  ; 

And,  this  job  completed,  some  folks  have  a  notion 
They’re  all  seeking  now  the  Philosopher’s 
stone. 

An  enemy  slanders 
Their  ablest  commanders, 

Their  heads  vacuum  engines  he  calls,  (’tis  a  joke,) 
Says  Watt’s  Steamer  teaches 
The  plan  of  their  speeches. 

Beginning  in  noise,  and  concluding  in  smoke 
Believe  not,  iny  countrymen,  this  foolish  story — 
Come  whieu  they  will,  let  them  find  you  in 
order — 

Delay  not,  I  pray,  till  each  Blue,  crown’d  with 
glory. 

By  paper  kites  drawn  shall  pass  o’er  the  Border. 


©atbmv. 

“  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas  ” 

Shakspease. 


OXFORD  ALE. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was 
more  the  fashion  to  drink  ale  at  Oxford 
than  it  is  at  present,  a  humorous  fellow, 
of  punning  memory,  established  an  ale¬ 
house  near  the  pound,  and  wrote  over  his 
door,  44  Ale  sold  by  the  pound.”  As 
his  ale  was  as  good  as  his  jokes,  the 
Oxonians  resorted  to  his  house  in  great 
numbers,  and  sometimes  staid  there  be¬ 
yond  the  college  hours.  This  was  made 
a  matter  of  complaint  to  the  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  was  directed  to  take  away  his 
license,  by  one  of  the  Proctors  of  the 
University.  Boniface  was  summoned  to 
attend,  and  when  he  came  into  the  Vice 
Chancellor’s  presence,  he  began  hawking 
and  spitting  about  the  room ;  this  the 
Chancellor  observed,  and  asked  what  he 
meant  by  it  ?  u  Please  your  worship,” 
said  he,  u  I  came  here  on  purpose  to 
clear  myself.”  The  Vice  Chancellor 
imagined  that  he  actually  weighed  his 
ale,  and  sold  it  by  the  pound,  44  is  that 
true  ?”  44  No,  an’t  please  your  wor¬ 

ship,”  replied  the  wit,  44  How  do  you 
then  ”  said  the  Chancellor.  44  Very  well 
I  thank  you.  Sir,”  replied  he,  44  How  do 
you  do  ?”  the  Chancellor  laughed,  and 
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said,  “  Get  away  for  a  rascal;  I’ll  say 
no  more  to  you.”  The  fellow  departed 
and  crossing  the  quadrangle  met  the 
Proctor  who  laid  the  information,  44  Sir,” 
said  he,  44  the  Chancellor  wants  to  speak 
to  you  and  returned  with  him,  44  Here, 
Sir,”  said  he,  when  he  came  into  the 
Chancellor’s  presence,  44  You  sent  me  for 
a  rascal  and  I’ve  brought  you  the  greatest 
that  I  know  of.”  G.  H.  C. 


QUART  BOTTLES. 

Some  economical  quart  bottles  are  blown 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  the 
dozen  ;  and  which  said  deceitful  practice 
once  roused  Sir  Boyle  Roach,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  to  propose  an  act, 
44  That  every  quart  bottle  should  hold  a 
quart.” 


TAXATION. 

A  humorous  foreigner  has  remarked, 
that,  in  England,  the  people  are  taxed  in 
the  morning  for  the  soap  that  washes  their 
hands  ;  at  nine,  for  the  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar ;  at  noon,  for  the  starch,  with 
which  they  powder  their  hair  ;  at  dinner 
for  the  salt  that  savours  their  meat ;  in 
the  evening,  for  the  porter  that  cheers 
their  spirits ;  all  day  long,  for  the  light 
that  enters  their  windows  ;  and  at  night, 
for  the  candles  that  light  them  to  bed  ! 


PASSION. 

Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  is  well  known 
to  have  possessed  a  most  irritable  temper. 
His  footman  desiring  to  be  dismissed, 
44  Why  do  you  leave  me  ?”  said  he, 
u  Because,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  cannot 
bear  your  temper.”  44  To  be  sure,  I  am 
passionate,  but  my  passion  is  no  sooner 
on  than  it  is  off.”  44  Yes,”  replied  the 
servant,  44  but  then  it  is  no  sooner  off 
than  it  is  on.” 


TUNNING  EPITAPH. 

Cecil  Clay,  the  counsellor  of  Chester¬ 
field,  caused  this  whimsical  allusion,  or 
pun  upon  his  name  to  be  put  upon 
his  grave-stone,  two  cyphers  of  C.  C. 
and  underneath,  Sum  quod  fui ,  44  I  am 
what  I  was.” 


VALUE  OF  A  TAIL. 

A  monkey-faced  fellow  offered  him¬ 
self  to  Garrick  as  an  actor.  44  It  will 
not  do,”  says  Garrick,  44  at  present,  but 
if  you  had  a  tail,  no  money  should  part 
us.'” 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL  OF  ALL  COLOURS. 

Pytheus,  the  daughter  of  Aristotle, 
being  asked  which  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  colour,  answered,  that  of  modesty. 


DR.  JOHNSON. 

After  one  of  the  first  musicians  had 
been  playing  a  solo,  and  shown  a  great 
many  tricks  upon  his  instrument,  and  was 
receiving  applause  for  his  great  execution, 

Lady  L - -  observed  of  the  performance 

to  Dr.  Johnson,  how  amazingly  difficult 
it  must  be.  44  Madam,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“  I  wish  it  had  been  impossible.” 


A  PARADOX. 

The  rule  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite, 
In  driving  and  riding  along, 

If  you  go  to  the  left  you  are  sure  to  be 
right, 

And  if  you  go  to  the  right  you  go  wrong. 


EPITAPH  ON  SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 

Lie  heavy  on  him  earth  !  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee. 


LINES  ON  THE  BULLET  THAT  GRAZ¬ 
ED  KING  WILLIAM’S  SHOULDER 
AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

There  was  a  little  bullet,  the  messenger 
of  death, 

Sent  by  King  James  to  try  to  stop  King 
William’s  breath ; 

This  bullet  had  a  bailiff  been,  which 
made  him  much  the  bolder, 

And  therefore  in  King  James’s  name,  he 
clapt  him  on  the  shoulder. 


INSOLVENCY. 

A  person  inquiring  what  became  of  a 
friend  ?  44  Oh,  dear,”  said  one  of  the 

company,  44  poor  fellow,  he  died  insol¬ 
vent,  and  was  buried  by  the  parish.”— 
44  Died  insolvent !”  cries  another,  44  that’s 
a  lie,  for  he  died  in  England,  I  am  sure, 
I  was  at  his  burying.” 
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I&ctrm  of  J3r.  lUofrnson  in  Jstvcatijam  ^jjarfi. 


This  is  an  interesting  relic  of  genius, 
although  its  claims  are  of  an  unostenta¬ 
tious  character. 

The  engraving  represents  a  secluded 
site  in  a  beautiful  park  attached  to  a  villa 
at  Streatham,  formerly  inhabited  by  Ga¬ 
briel  Piozzi,  who  married  the  accomplished 
widow  of  Mr.  Thrale.  During  the  life¬ 
time  of  tire  latter,  Dr.  Johnson  fre¬ 
quently  resided  here ;  and  the  above  rustic 
retreat  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  during  his  hours  of  meditation  ; 
for 

- Tis  most  true, 

That  musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell. 

Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds. 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house  : 
and  the  fact  of  Streatham  House  having 
been  a  hospitable  asylum  for  Johnson,  and 
a  “  peaceful  hermitage”  for  his  u  weary 
age,”  leads  us  to  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  illustrious  man’s 
biography. 

Johnson’s  introduction  to  the  Thrales, 
about  the  year  1785,  was  a  good  piece  of 
fortune  for  the  former.  Mr.  Thrale  was 
an  opulent  brewer,  and  M.  P.  for  South¬ 
wark  ;  both  he  and  Mrs.  T.  conceived 
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such  a  partiality  for  Johnson,  that  he  soon 
came  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  family, 
and  had  an  apartment  appropriated  to 
him,  both  in  their  town-house  and  their 
villa  at  Streatham.  Boswell  says,  u  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  foitunate  for  Johnson 
than  this  connexion.  He  had  at  Mr. 
Thrale’s  all  the  comforts  and  even  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life ;  his  melancholy  was  diverted 
and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  hy  asso¬ 
ciation  with  an  agreeable  and  well-ordered 
family.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect,  and  even  affection.  The  vivacity 
of  Mrs.  Thrale’s  literary  talk  roused  him 
to  cheerfulness  and  exertion  even  when 
they  were  alone.  But  this  was  not  often 
the  case,  for  he  found  here  a  constant 
succession  of  what  gave  him  the  highest 
enjoyment,  the  society  of  the  learned,  the 
witty,  and  the  eminent  in  every  way,  who 
were  assembled  in  numerous  companies, 
called  forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and 
gratified  him  with  admiration  to  which  no 
man  could  be  insensible.” 

Mr.  Thrale  died  in  1781,  and  the  loss 
of  his  friend  deeply  afi'ected  Johnson;  his 
health  declined;  and  after  a  lingering 
illness  he  died  happy.  Some  years  after 
Mrs.  Thrale  (then  Mrs.  Piozzi)  published 
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a  volume  of  “  Anecdotes”  of  the  doctor  ; 
but  they  have  been  stigmatized  as  often 
u  unfaithful  and  inaccurate.”  One  of  the 
latest  portraits  of  Johnson  is  by  that 
pleasant  anecdotist  of  the  present  day, 
Miss  Hawkins.  “  When  first  I  remem¬ 
ber  him,”  says  Miss  H.  u  I  used  to  see 
him  sometimes  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  house,  coming  to  call  on  my  father  ; 
his  look  directed  downwards,  or  rather  in 
such  apparent  abstraction  as  to  have  no 
direction.  His  walk  was  heavy,  but  he 
got  on  at  a  great  rate,  his  left  arm  always 
fixed  across  his  breast,  so  as  to  bring  the 
hand  under  his  chin,  and  he  walked  wide, 
as  if  to  support  his  weight.  Getting  out 
of  a  hackney-coach,  which  had  set  him 
down  in  Fleet-street,  my  brother  Henry 
says,  he  made  his  way  up  Bolt-court  in 
the  zig-zag  direction  of  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  submitting  his  course  only  to  the 
deductions  imposed  by  the  impossibility 
of  going  further  to  right  or  left.  His 
clothes  hung  loose,  and  the  pocket  on  the 
right  side  swung  violently,  the  lining  of 
his  coat  being  always  visible.  I  can  now 
call  to  mind  his  brown  hand,  his  metal 
sleeve-buttons,  and  my  surprise  at  seeing 
him  with  plain  wristbands,  when  all  gen¬ 
tlemen  wore  ruffles  :  his  coat-sleeve  being 
very  wide,  showed  his  linen  almost  to  his 
elbow.  His  wig,  in  common,  was  cut 
and  bushy  ;  if  by  chance  he  had  one  that 
had  been  drest  in  separate  curls,  it  gave 
him  a  disagreeable  look,  not  suited  to  his 
years  and  character.  I  certainly  had  no 
idea  that  this  same  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I 
thought  rather  a  disgraceful  visiter  at  our 
house,  and  who  was  never  mentioned  by 
ladies  but  with  a  smile,  was  to  be  one  day 
an  honour  not  only  to  us  but  to  his 
country.” 

Streatham  Park  was  sold  by  auction  in 
1816 ;  but  its  celebrity  still  lives  in  the 
reminiscences  of  roadside  tourists.  The 
village  of  Streatham,  too,  about  five 
miles  south  of  the  metropolis,  is  among 
the  most  picturesque  of  its  suburban  at¬ 
tractions.  The  notoriety  of  its  mineral 
spring,  like  that  of  Epsom  and  many 
similar  places,  is  almost  forgotten  ;  but 
the  neighbourhood  is  one  of  great  opu¬ 
lence,  and  its  villas  display  no  ordinary 
taste  and  splendour. 
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SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  PALL- 
MALL,  EAST.  / 

The  present  is  the  fifth  exhibition  of 
the  society,  and  is  generally  calculated  to 
create  a  favourable  impression  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  British  art.  The  purchases , 
which  are  the  staple  patronage  of  the 


public  are. already  honourable  to  the  geni- 
ous  of  the  exhibitors,  and  right  glad  should 
we  be  to  see  the  little  “  sold”  in  the 
corner  of  every  frame  in  the  society’s 
rooms. 

Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  particu¬ 
larize  but  a  few  of  the  most  successful 
pictures. 

St.  Wulfran ,  Abbeville,  is  a  glowing 
scene,  by  Roberts ;  but  unfortunately 
overloaded  with  gay  colours.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  is,  however,  accurate  and  spirited 
in  detail. 

The  Glovers  have  several  beautiful 
pieces,  among  which  Mont  Blanc ,  the 
Vale  of  Avoca,  Keswick ,  and  Killarney , 
are  entitled  to  special  notice. 

The  Monkey  Connoisseur  and  the 
Warming  Pan,  by  Kidd,  are  full  of 
humour. 

Northcote  has  his  equestrian  portrait 
of  George  IV.,  and  the  Princess  Bridget 
Plantaganet,  a  Nun  at  Hartford,  contem¬ 
plating  a  Picture  of  the  Death  of  her 
Brothers.  The  first  is  the  original  of  a 
fine  engraving  published  by  Sams. 

Mr.  Hay doKs  Christ’s  Entry  into  Je¬ 
rusalem  occupies  a  good  situation  in  the 
Great  Room  ;  and  in  the  same  apartment 
ar e  Lonsdale's  Portraits  of  Mr.  Brougham 
and  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  a  beautiful  Study 
from  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  by 
the  same  distinguished  artist. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Turner  has  a  splendid  com¬ 
position — Damon's  Return,  illustrating 
the  Story  of  Damon  and  Pythias ;  and 
another  of  the  First  Landing  of  ./Eneas 
and  Achates  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  by 
Linton ,  is  vividly  interesting.  The  last 
two  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  whole  exhibition.  Linton 
has  also  three  exquisite  scenes  from  Lyme 
Regis. 

A  scene  between  Charles  II.  and  Nell 
Gwynne,  from  Evelyn’s  Diary,  is  spi¬ 
ritedly  painted  by  Cawse. 

u  Massa  out,  Sambo  werry  dry”-— by 
H.  Bidding,  is  a  gem  of  humour,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  sparkling  picture  in  the 
room.  The  success  of  the  artist  in  this 
painting  is  indeed  indescribable,  and  even 
the  most  crabbed  temper  will  be  mellowed 
by  the  contented  twinkle  of  Sambo’s  eye. 

In  the  Water  Colour ,  Miniature ,  and 
Print  Room,  there  are  several  clever  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  especially  some  Miniatures,  by 
Mrs.  James  Robertson,  which  are  exqui¬ 
sitely  painted.  Among  the  prints  we 
recognised  many  established  favourites. 

In  the  Sculpture  Room  is  Eve's  Dream , 
by  Kendrick ;  a  half-sized  statue  of 
Weber ,  proposed  to  be  executed  in  mar¬ 
ble,  and  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  Pro¬ 
metheus  chained — by  the  same  artist : 
together  with  a  few  Busts  and  Models. 


TIM']  M 

PARIS, 

IN  IMITATION  OP  THE  SIXTH  SATIRE  OF 
M.  BOILEAU. 

(  For  t/t*  Mirror.) 

Hark!  a  sad  noise!  what  sounds  are  those  I 
hear  ?  % 

What  man  inclin’d  to  sleep  could  slumber  here  ? 
What  horrid  demon  summons  all  his  crew 
Each  riigfat  ? — a  host  of  cats  with  hideous  mew. 
Infernal  crew — with  these  around  my  head, 
’Twere  better  sure  to  rise  and  leave  my  bed  : 

One  like  a  furious  tiger,  raging  wild  ; 

Another  not  unlike  a  fretful  child  : 

Nor  is  this  all— a  train  of  mice  and  rats 
With  one  consent  to  wake  me,  join  the  cats. 

I  ne’er  such  noises  heard  across  the  floor — 

Nor  was  1  ever  plagued  like  this  before. 

Thus  all  conspire  at  once  to  break  my  rest, 
Though  of  my  evils  I  have  told  the  least : 

Scarce  have  the  neighb’ring  cocks  begun  to 
crow, 

(As  cocks  at  early  morn  are  wont  to  do,) 

Ere  a  dread  locksmith — neighbour  but  too  near — 
With  his  curst  hammer  pounces  on  my  ear. 

Now  coaches  rattle— masons  just  below — 

And  tradesmen  all  wide  ope’  their  shutters 
throw : 

Bells  tolling  in  the  num’rous  churches  round, 
And  hollow  winds  make  up  the  doleful  sound  ; 
And  while  the  dead  respect  they  wish  to  pay. 

It  seems  as  tho’  they  would  the  living  slay. 

Would  this  were  all  the  tale  that  I  could  tell — 
Ah,  were  it  so — indeed  it  would  be  well : 

But  bad  as  is  the  tale  I’ve  told  before, 

’Tis  ten  times  w’orse  when  I  have  pass’d  the 
door. 

Where’er  I  go — thro’  market,  square,  or  street. 
Such  swarms  of  busy  people  there  I  meet; 

By  some  misfortune  get  a  surly  pat, 

I  turn  my  head— and  lo  !  I’ve  lost  my  hat. 

A  troop  of  sad  and  sable  mourners  there 
Advancing  slowly  to  the  house  of  prayer ; 

A  group  of  footmen  farther  on  I  spy. 

Whose  barking  dogs  each  passenger  annoy. 

Here  sturdy  paviors  stop  the  way,  and  there 
On  the  house  top,  the  slaters  bid  beware 
Lest,  while  incautiously  too  near  you  tread, 

A  sliow’r  of  slates  come  rattling  on  your  head. 

A  massy  piece  of  timber  comes  along. 
Denouncing  dangers  on  the  gaping  throng  : 

Six  harness'd  horses  draw  the  pond’rous  load, 

But  scarce  can  move  it  o’er  the  slipp’ry  road. 

A  carriage  comes  in  contact  on  the  way. 

And  straight  is  levell  d  in  a  heap  of  clay  : 

Another  passing,  hurries  on  too  fast 
And  shares  a  trouble  not  unlike  the  last; 

The  number  soon  increases  to  a  score — 

Which  soon  are  followed  by  a  hundred  more. 
’Midst  other  troubles  of  the  crowded  street 
A  drove  of  low  ing  oxen  here  I  meet : 

Now  oaths  resound — now  all  attempt  to  pass — 
And  join'd  in  lovely  concert  brays  an  ass  ! 

Soon  full  twice  fifty  prancing  steeds  appear— 

Oh  !  what  a  scene  of  sad  confusion  here— 

What  crow  ds  on  foot,  what  noise,  what  gen’ral 
jar— 

Peace  reigns  around,  yet  all  prepare  for  war  : 
Though  danger"  threaten — here  tis  surely  plain 
That  mighty  Jove  would  thunder  but  in  vain  ! 
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I  therefore,  tir’d  of  waiting,  on  my  way 
To  reach  a  certain  place  ere  close  of  day. 

Cross  many  a  gutter — nse  my  utmost  force — 
And  next  am  splash’d  by  a  physician’s  horse  :* 
In  such  a  sorry  plight  forget  my  plan, 

Apd  hastily  take  shelter  where  I  can. 

While  to  some  corner,  ofttimes,  I  retire 
To  wipe  my  coat  bespatter’d  o’er  with  mire, 

A  show’r  comes  on— the  clouds  in  angry  mood 
Appear  to  indicate  another  flood. 

To  cross  the  street  on  such  a  siormy  day 
On  two  large  stones  a  slender  plank  they  lay  : 
The  boldest  porter  trembles— yet  alas  ! 

Each  passenger  the  tott’ring  bridge  must  pass. 
From  ev'ry  roof  such  streams  are  seen  to  flow, 
And  smallest  kennels  soon  to  rivers  grow  : 

I  venture  o’er — but  stumble  in  my  fright— 

My  fears  augmented  by  th’  approach  of  night. 

For  when  calm  ev’ning  tempts  us  to  repose 
And  bids  each  shopman  fast  his  shutters  close ; 
Or  when  the  quiet  tradesman  seeks  his  bold 
To  cast  his  book-debls  and  to  count  his  gold  ; 
,The  boldest  ruffians,  lean  and  hungry  grown, 

All  sally  forth  to  seize  upon  the  tow'n.f 
To  walk  in  loneliest  wood,  or  forest  drear, 

Were  surely  safer  than  to  wander  here. 

Should  business  unforeseen  detain  you  late 
In  some  bye  street,  unhappy  is  your  fate  ! 

For  daring  footpads  interrupt  your  course, 

Your  life  they  threaten— they  demand  your 
purse : 

Give  up  your  all — or  surely  this  must  be 
Another  bloody  stain  on  history, 

I  close  my  door  (my  daily  business  done) 

And  fain  would  slumber  with  the  setting  sun  ; 
My  light  extinguished,  I  prepare  to  doze — 

But  well  before  I  can  my  eyelids  close 
A  band  of  robbers  near  my  window  pass— 
Discharge  a  pistol— perforate  the  glass — 

On  ev’ry  side  what  dreadful  sounds  I  hear — 
Here  one  cries  stop  thief — murder — fire  there  ! 
Half-dead  and  half-undress’d,  amidst  the  fright, 

I  rise — and  pace  the  streets  throughout  '.lie  night. 
The  raging  flames  my  needful  rest  destroy. 

And  burning  Paris  seems  a  second  Troy. 

At  length  I  quit,  the  scene,  in  pale  affright, 
And  reach  my  lodgings  just  at  moruing  light; 

To  gain  a  peaceful  nap  I  do  my  best, 

But  want  of  money  here  is  want  of  rest ; 
Whoever  thinks  such  comfort  here  to  meet 
Must  have  a  lodging  farther  from  the  street. 

The  man  who’s  blest  wfith  riches  and  renown. 
Will  find  a  rural  residence  in  tow  n  ; 

His  garden  smiles  with  trees  array’d  in  green, 
’Midst  hoary  winter  blooming  spring  is  seen; 
There  may  he  bask  on  beds  of  sw'eetest  flosvers, 
And  with  sweet  thoughts  beguile  the  tedious 
hours. 

But  house  nor  fire  have  I  (unlucky  man) 

And  readily  take  shelter  where  I  can. 

T.  S.  A. 

*  M.  Guennud,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Paris, 
wrbo  generally  made  bis  visits  on  horseback ;  it 
was  then  proverbial  to  say  “  Guenaud  et  son. 
cheval." 

f  Robberies  were  common  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  at  the  time  this  Satire  was  written.  The 
city  was  not  lighted,  neither  was  the  watch  suffi¬ 
cient  for  its  protection.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1667  that  the  king  provided  for  the  safely  of 
Paris. 
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HINTS  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  period  is  now  fast  approaching 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  our  me¬ 
tropolitan  population  abandon  the  pursuit 
of  business  for  that  of  pleasure.  Num¬ 
bers  of  plodding  citizens  desert  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  Cripplegate  and  Farringdon 
Within,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  and  salu¬ 
tary  breezes  of  the  sea-side,  or  wander 
among  the  delightful  scenes  which  the 
country  presents  at  this  interesting  season 
of  the  year,  and  where  the  opening  beau¬ 
ties  of  spring  glitter  in  all  their  native 
loveliness.  Now  with  all  deference  to, 
and  respect  for,  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
those  periodical  emigrants,  displayed  in 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  wherein 
to  spend  the  few  annual  allotted  weeks  or 
months  to  the  best  advantage,  I  beg  to 
offer  (and  I  trust  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  impertinence)  a  few  hints  for 
their  government,  which  I  flatter  myself 
cannot  but  prove  acceptable. 

Epicures  in  early  peas  should  visit 
Hastings.  Eg-harn  would  suit  those  who 
love  a  good  breakfast.  Those  accustomed 
to  take  luncheons  would  be  gratified  with 
Sandwich ;  while  a  good  dinner  might 
be  made  at  Eat-on ,  Salt-ash ,  or  North 
Currie.  The  lover  of  good  wine  may 
find  it  in  Milbourn-port  or  Malmsbury , 
but  every  one  should  avoid  the  New - 
ports.  Malt-liquor  drinkers  should  go 
to  Beer-island.  Grog-loving  sailors 
would  feel  quite  at  home  in  Rum-ford , 
and  might  freely  indulge  in  a  quid  at 
Chew-town ,  and  all  who  delight  in  pure 
water,  should  not  enter  Black-water-town. 
Devotees  to  the  shrine  of  Morpheus, 
should  lie  in  Bed-ford ,  and  not  think  of 
Wake-ing.  Pedestrians  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  Ram' s-gait  lest  it  lead  them  to 
Mar-gait ,  and  cause  them  ultimately 
to  settle  in  Rie  (wry)  gait.  Admirers  of 
clean  paths  should  avoid  Slough  and 
Black-pool ,  those  who  prefer  rocky  places 
to  marshy  ones  should  abide  in  Stony 
Stratford ,  Flint ,  or  Brick  hill,  avoiding 
Fenny  Stratford  and  Morton  in  Marsh , 
and  every  one  anxious  to  enjoy  a  good 
night’s  rest,  should  never  seek  repose  in 
Nettle-bed.  Literary  characters  may  em¬ 
ploy  their  time  to  advantage  in  Reading. 
Lovers  of  rational  conversation  must  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  Lowe-stoffe  or  the 
Scilly  Islands ,  and  the  sooner  all  who 
have  not  yet  rubbed  off  the  rust  of  igno-, 
ranee,  are  in  the  way  to  Brighton ,  the 
better.  The  religiously  inclined  may  be 
disposed  of  as  follows  : — the  Churchmen 
to  Chris  t-church,  Dissenters  to  Chapel- 
house ,  or  Holmes-chapel ,  Presbyterians 
to  Muir-Kirk ,  and  Catholics  to  Holy¬ 


head,  or  Holy-well.  Those  whose  sup¬ 
ply  of  cash  is  limited  might  live  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Credit-on.  Any  fearing  a 
contact  with  bailiffs  should  not  go  to 
Fetch-am,  but  immediately  take  to 
Wing,  or  a  safe  retreat  might  be  found 
in  Hide-on.  Lovers  of  easy  travelling 
should  avoid  Thorn-hill  and  Rut-land  ; 
those  disliking  narrow  paths  should  reside 
in  Broad-way  ;  and  all  not  fond  of  much 
exercise  may  stay  at  Sitting -bourne.  Par¬ 
ties  travelling  in  search  of  happiness, 
may  find  it  in  Blessing -town  or  New  Bliss , 
and  all  persons  disliking  a  Little-  town 
may  remove  to  one  that  is  Rig  gar.  An 
old  maid  would  find  pleasure  in  Cats- 
worth,  a  young  one  in  Charley,  and  both 
young  and  old  in  Chatter-is.  Spinsters 
in  search  of  husbands  should  visit  Beau¬ 
maris  or  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  romantic 
might  rusticate  in  Glen,  or  Cliffe ,  and 
the  musical  take  a  trip  to  Harmony,  or 
reside  in  Lut-on,  while  many  of  our 
young  puppies  of  fashion  find  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  amusement  in  Barking.  Those 
of  a  peaceful  disposition  may  reside  in 
any  minster  but  War-minster.  The  sol¬ 
dier  would  be  at  home  at  Muir -drum ,  or 
War-wick,  and  he  should  never  shun 
Battle  without  a  good  cause  ;  March  is 
more  befitting  the  foot  soldier,  and  Ryde 
the  horse  ;  they  should  all  have  Shields 
near  at  hand,  but  none  of  them  ever  be 
Worsted  men,  lest  they  be  sent  to  Coven¬ 
try.  People  of  colour  would  be  more  at 
home  in  Black-burn  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  connoisseur  in  cakes  should 
visit  Banbury,  the  particular  in  bonnets, 
Dunstable ,  and  those  who  carry  much 
property  about  them,  Watchet.  All 
whose  cottages  are  unroofed  should  go  or 
send  somebody  to  Thatcham ,  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  farmer  should  not  dwell  in 
Crow  land,  though  he  might  do  very 
well  in  Hay.  A  shepherd  should  not 
have  Sheep-wash  far  off.  A  Frenchman 
would  be  happy  near  Frog-more.  An  old 
admiral  would  be  in  his  element  among 
the  inhabitants  of  North  Fleet,  and  a 
captain  might  command  in  Brigg,  though 
he  would  not  like  to  be  always  in  Hull. 
Sportsmen  may  take  Bag-shot  in  their 
way  to  Old  Deer.  Archers  may  try 
Shaftes-bury  ;  and  Duellists  Shooters' 
Hill.  The  aspirant  to  Tragic  fame  should 
try  Lear-mouth  ;  and  one  for  Pantomimic 
honour,  Clown.  Broom-makers  should 
live  in  Brooms- grove,  or  Broom-yard ; 
Furriers,  in  Muff ;  Apothecaries,  in 
Pill-town  ;  Curriers,  in  Leatherhead  ; 
Timber-Merchants,  in  Deal  ;  Tallow- 
Chandleis,  in  Wick,  or  Tallow ;  Paper- 
Manufacturers,  in  Rag-land ;  Clothiers, 
in  Wool-Pit;  Pork-Butchers,  in  Swine' s- 
head ;  Graziers,  in  Cowes  ;  and  Botan- 
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ists,  in  Seven  Oaks ;  Bakers  should 
know  the  way  to  Bake-well ;  while  the 
Perruquier  might  suit  himself  to  a  hair 
in  Wig-town.  The  gouty  and  rheumatic 
would  consult  their  own  convenience  by 
staying  at  Easing-wold  ;  the  melancholy, 
at  Blythe ;  the  bather,  at  Cord-stream ; 
and  piscators,  at  Angle-sea ;  those  who 
have  lost  their  appetite  might  regain  it  if 
they  tried  the  air  of  Ilunyer-ford ;  the 
asthmatic  should  avoid  Corfe  Castle ; 
while  the  consumptive  must  not  decline 
an  early  visit  to  Graves-cnd.  The  clergy 
according  to  their  rank  may  be  provided 
for  at  Bishop' s-castle,  Dean ,  or  Parson  s- 
town.  Many  in  their  peregrinations  will 
be  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  accommo¬ 
dation  Chance  Inn  affords.  All  folks 
should  see  Folkstone ,  and  the  sooner  we 
get  out  of  Debt-ford  the  better. 

Pasche. 

“  MEN  AND  CANDI/ES.” 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Mr.  Editor, — In  No.  302  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  there  is  a  well-written  article,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Men  and  Candles.”  Many  of 
your  readers,  perhaps,  in  perusing  it,  little 
thought  an  idea  so  apparently  extravagant 
could,  or  would ,  ever  be  brought  to  per¬ 
fection. 

During  the  revolution  in  Paris,  the 
Cimetiere  des  Innocens ,  a  repository  for 
the  remains  of  many  generations  was 
opened  in  order  to  be  cleared ;  on  effecting 
which,  a  sort  of  spermaceti  was  discovered, 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  water  on  some 
of  the  dead  bodies ;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  running  water  possesses  the  re¬ 
markable  power  of  preserving  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  and  converting  them  into  some¬ 
thing  like  common  spermaceti.  Out  of 
this  substance  candles  were  really  made 
and  used.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Qu^esitor. 
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II  AT  EM  TAI,  AN  ARABIAN  TALE. 

Ha  tem  Tai,  the  greatest  warrior,  and 
the  keenest  hunter  that  ever  drew  a  sword 
or  wound  a  horn  in  Arabia,  had  gone 
down  into  the  wilderness,  with  his  horses, 
hounds,  and  a  party  of  his  friends,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  pitched  his  tents,  than  one 
of  those  thick  mists  which  sometimes 
spread  themselves  over  the  sultry  plains 
of  the  Desert,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
an  extended  lake,  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides,  and  utterly  prevented  his  stirring 
forth  to  seek  the  sport  he  had  anticipated. 
To  beguile  the  tedious  time,  he  sipped 


coffee  every  half-hbur,  arranged  his  turban 
fifty  different  ways  in  the  mirror  of  his 
bright  Damascus  scimitar,  went  to  the 
back  of  the  tent  to  pat  his  favourite  barb, 
or  conversed  with  his  friend  Shafay  Ben 
Idris,  as  they  both  reclined  upon  cushions, 
bewailing  the  unlucky  chance  that  con¬ 
signed  him  to  such  an  unwelcome  inac¬ 
tivity.  “  It  is  always  lamentable  to  lose 
time,”  said  the  grave  and  sententious 
Shafay,  u  for  man  is  but  the  phantom  of 
a  night ;  life  is  a  sleep  of  threescore  and 
ten  years— death  bids  us  wake,  and  hail 
the  light ;  wherefore  we  do  well  to  term 
a  burial-ground  the  house  of  the  living. 
The  little  insect  that  flutters  but  an 
hour - ” 

“  Talking  of  little  insect,”  interposed 
Hatem  Tai,  “  yonder  comes  the  diminu¬ 
tive  Hassan  Alasady :  when  I  see  his  little 
feet  running  obsequiously  after  his  long 
bea.d,  methinks  1  see  a  father  followed 
by  a  son.  Perchance  he  cherishes  his 
beard  in  hopes  of  hiding  himself  behind 
it ;  but  I  must  not  let  him  hear  me,  for, 
little  as  he  is,  Hassan  is  fierce  and  cho¬ 
leric.” 

“  But  his  anger  is  short-lived,”  said 
Shafay  ;  u  it  is  like  one  of  our  Arabian 
rivulets,  no  sooser  doth  it  wax  warm  than 
it  vanisheth  away,  and  is  forgotten.  It 
is  not  thus  with  the  overflowing  tide  of 
his  benevolence,  which,  even  when  it 
ceases,  leaves  its  benignant  effects  behind, 
as  the  verdure  of  the  plains  attests  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Nile,  long  after  its  stream 
has  ceased  to  be  visible.  Since  life  is  so 
short,  why  should  our  angry  passions — ” 

“  I  could  listen  to  you  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  afternoon,”  cried  Hatem 
Tai ;  “  but  hark,  hist !  methought  I 
caught  the  more  welcome  baying  of  a 
hound.”  His  keen  ear  was  not  mistaken, 
for  suddenly  the  whole  welkin  echoed 
with  the  noise  of  bugles,  the  tramp  of 
horses,  the  baying  of  dogs,  and  the  gallant 
cheers  and  halloes  of  the  huntsmen,  all 
sounding  as  if  they  were  rushing  past  the 
skirts  of  his  encampment.  At  the  same 
moment  his  own  courser  neighed  loudly 
and  impatiently,  and  his  deep-mouthed 
dogs  howled  and  raved  as  if  they  would 
break  their  chains  in  their  eagerness  to 
join  the  chase.  “  Follow  me,  Shafay  !” 
cried  Hatem  Tai ;  u  I  will  join  these 
bold  hunters,  even  though  the  mist  should 
prevent  my  seeing  beyond  my  horse’s 
ears.”  So  saying,  he  grasped  his  bow, 
with  the  finger-stalls  and  the  ring  for 
drawing  it,  vaulted  upon  his  steed,  and 
in  an  instant  was  hidden  by  the  white  fog, 
into  the  midst  of  which  he  galloped. 

As  he  plunged  rapidly  forward,  the 
same  jocund  cries  and  sounds  continually 
accompanied  him  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
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close  to  his  ear,  and  yet  he  could  see 
neither  horses  nor  dogs,  neither  hunters 
nor  bugle-blowers,  —  a  circumstance  at 
■which  he  marvelled  the  more,  because  as 
he  advanced  he  could  perceive  that  the 
Desert  whirlwind  had  arisen,  and  immense 
columns  of  sand,  whirling  round  and 
round  upon  their  own  axes,  rushed  for¬ 
ward  out  of  the  white  mist,  the  setting 
sun  shining  through  some  of  them,  and 
throwing  a  lurid  glare  upon  others  which 
were  still  partially  shrouded  in  the  va¬ 
pour.  Nothing  could  be  more  ominous, 
ghastly,  and  terrific,  than  the  appearance 
of  these  spectral  monsters,  now  advancing, 
and  now  receding  with  a  frightful  impe¬ 
tuosity  ;  some  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet 
of  mist,  from  which  only  their  heads 
emerged ;  others  kindled  by  the  bright 
ray,  showing  like  pillars  of  fire ;  not 
coming,  however,  as  did  that  which  was 
sent  to  guide  and  to  save  the  Israelites, 
but  more  like  avenging  angels,  commis¬ 
sioned  to  whelm  and  to  destroy.  They 
seemed  to  say,  “  We  are  the  giant  guard¬ 
ians  of  tire  Desert — invade  not  our  pre¬ 
cincts,  or  you  die  !”  In  the  midst  of 
these  appalling  apparitions,  the  noise, 
cheers,  and  cries  of  the  gallant  hunt  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  ;  and  as  Hatem  Tai 
could  distinguish  no  living  creature,  he 
began  to  imagine  that  he  himself  was  the 
object  of  the  chase,  and  that  these  me¬ 
nacing  columns  were  the  Spirits  of  the 
Desert,  pursuing  him  to  hunt  him  down. 
His  fleet  barb  seemed  to  form  the  same 
conclusion-— he  snorted,  he  panted,  his 
dilated  eyes  flashed,  his  wide,  sanguine 
nostril  seemed  to  be  on  fire,' the  madness 
of  fear  inspired  him  with  a  preternatural 
vigour,  he  galloped  forward  until  the  sun 
disappeared,  and  the  rising  moon  placed 
a  crown  of  silver  upon  the  head  of  every 
sand-born  phantom,  as  it  still  swept 
fiercely  on.  Black  darkness  quickly  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  moon  was  buried  in  clouds, 
the  tempest  increased,  and  though  Hatem 
Tai  could  not  discover  a  single  object,  he 
could  sometimes  feel  these  moving  masses 
of  sand  rushing  past  him  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  roar,  and  threatening  by  their  wind 
alone  to  overthrow  both  him  and  his 
horse.  Still  the  ungovernable  steed  gal¬ 
loped  furiously  and  blindly  on  ;  but  after 
awhile  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  was  no 
longer  heard  :  his  rider  could  still  feel 
himself  to  be  in  rapid  motion,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  passing  through  a  new  and 
different  element,  and  he  now  heard  the 
perpetual  flapping  of  wings.  As  the 
shrill  echoing  of  bugles,  and  the  cry  of 
dogs  and  men  still  rung  in  his  ears,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cling  the  faster 
to  his  barb,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
day-break,  which,  he  trusted,  would  re¬ 


veal  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious 
chase  in  which  he  bore  so  perilous  a  part. 

Who  shall  describe  the  amazement  and 
the  consternation  of  Hatem  Tai,  when,  as 
the  morning  dawned,  he  found  himself 
moving  rapidly  through  the  dizzy  sky 
upon  a  winged  steed,  the  dim,  round 
earth  floating  in  space  far,  far  beneath 
him,  its  ocean  gleaming  like  a  small  mir¬ 
ror  in  the  first  rays  of  sunrise,  and  the 
rest  of  the  globe  wearing  the  semblance  of 
an  insignificant  opaque  mass.  Nimrod, 
the  Orion  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Gibbor 
Tzid,  the  great  hunter,  who  loved  him 
because,  like  himself,  he  was  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  had,  in  a  frolic, 
mounted  him  upon  Pegasus,  and  rapt  him 
up  into  the  sky,  to  show  him  a  day’s 
sport  in  the  Empyrean.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  that  there  was  sufficient  light,  and 
that  Hatem  Tai  was  in  a  condition  to 
follow  the  game,  Nimrod  snatched  the 
horn  of  Am  althaea,  and  blew  so  lusty  a 
blast,  that  the  blue  vault  echoed  the  shrill 
clarion  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  stars  and 
constellations  started  froxn  their  spheres 
at  the  summons.  Hercules  and  Perseus, 
Bacchus  and  the  Centaur,  Andromeda 
and  the  Charioteer,  were  quickly  by  the 
side  of  Nimrod,  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
Dog  broke  with  fierce  hayings  from  their 
stations,  and  the  timid  Hare  was  seen 
scudding  from  the  sound  ;  but  the  celes¬ 
tial  hunters  disdained  such  ignoble  game ; 
they  would  chase  nothing  less  than  the 
dragon  and  the  great  bear.  As  they 
rushed  like  meteors  through  the  sky  with 
this  intention,  Cassiopeia  sat  up  in  her 
chair  to  gaze  at  them,  Lyra  saluted  them 
as  they  passed  with  a  hunting  tune  upon 
her  harp,  the  Eagle  flew  screaming  after 
then'  ,  the  Bull  and  the  Lion  fled  from  the 
Zodiack  in  terror,  but  the  Virgin,  the 
Waterman,  and  the  Archer  gladly  joined 
the  chase,  and  Hatem  Tai,  who  now  felt 
secure  of  his  seat,  began  to  enjoy  the  sport 
as  he  beheld  all  the  various  monsters 
rushing  and  roaring  athwart  the  inter¬ 
minable  fields  of  the  sky. 

But  a  much  more  magnificent  spectacle 
awaited  him,  as  he  was  borne  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  into  the  illimitable 
depths  of  space.  The  glorious  and  stu¬ 
pendous  machinery  of  the  universe  became 
gradually  developed  to  his  awe-stricken 
eyes.  Planets  and  their  satellites  moving 
majestically  in  their  spheres,  performed 
their  mysterious  and  unerring  evolutions 
around  the  Sun,  in  obedience  to  the  fiat 
of  the  mighty  Invisible,  who  sat  en-' 
throned  u  far  in  the  unapparent,”  guiding 
the  innumerable  worlds  that  he  had 
launched  from  his  hand.  Utterly  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  wonders  displayed 
before  him,  Hatem  Tai  could  contem- 
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plate  at  once  the  whole  moving  scheme  of 
the  creation,  and  catch  at  times  the  deli¬ 
cious  harmony  of  the  spheres,  now  peal¬ 
ing  around  him  in  solemn  and  sonorous 
grandeur,  and  anon  dying  away  into  a 
symphonious  melody  so  ravishingly  sweet, 
so  dulcet  and  mellifluous,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  ardour  in  the  chase,  he  would 
have  checked  his  courser  that  his  ears 
might  still  drink  in  a  portion  of  that  in¬ 
toxicating  music.  But  the  winged  ani¬ 
mal  pressed  forward  with  unabated  speed, 
sometimes  bearing  his  rider  so  close  to 
floating  worlds,  ot  which  he  knew  not  the 
name,  that  he  could  not  only  distinguish 
their  seas  and  mountains,  but  even  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  the  inhabitants. 
His  delight  at  this  sublime  chase  was, 
however,  quickly  converted  into  appre¬ 
hension,  as  they  approached  the  orbit  of 
a  blazing  comet,  which,  while  it  irradiated 
the  circumjacent  fields  of  space  with  a 
flood  of  light,  threatened  by  its  intolerable 
heat  to  scorch  up  the  whole  field  of  sports¬ 
men,  if  they  presumptuously  held  on  in 
their  career.  The  Dragon  they  were  pur¬ 
suing,  scared  by  the  dazzling  effulgence, 
darted  towards  another  quarter  of  the 
heavens  ;  and  Hatem  Tai,  the  velocity  of 
whose  progress  remained  undiminished, 
found  that  the  clamour  of  the  chase,  the 
noise  of  horses,  hounds,  and  trumpets 
gradually  died  away,  while  one  by  one 
the  sportsmen  became  invisible,  until  he 
could  no  longer  hear  a  sound  of  any  sort, 
nor  discern  a  single  moving  object,  and 
he  now  discovered  that  he  was  enveloped 
in  the  same  thick  mist  which  had  sur¬ 
rounded  him  when  he  first  started.  Too 
keen  a  lover  of  the  sport  to  relish  the  idea 
of  being  thrown  out,  he  would  have 
checked  his  horse  that  he  might  endeavour 
to  rejoin  his  late  companions,  but  the 
impetuous  steed  only  rushed  the  faster 
through  the  increasing  denseness  of  the 
mist,  until  at  length  he  alighted  upon 
some  solid  substance  with  a  shock  that 
threw  his  rider  to  the  ground.  Upon  re¬ 
covering  his  senses,  for  he  had  been  stunned 
by  the  fall,  Hatem  Tai  found  himself 
lying  in  his  own  tent,  with  Shafay  Ben 
Idris  by  his  side,  who  instantly  began  to 
moralize  upon  the  danger  of  riding  wild 
horses,  especially  if  they  have  any  run¬ 
away  tendencies,  a  sermonizing  strain 
which  he  pursued  with  equal  gravity  and 
tediousness, — until  he  observed  that  the 
person  he  was  addressing,  fatigued  with 
his  long  and  perilous  chase,  gave  no  other 
reply  to  his  admonitions  than  occasionally 
by  a  long  and  heavy  snore. 
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Wernal  JUotts. 

Gud  made  the  couutry,  and  man  the  town. 

COWPER. 

SAP  IN  TREES. 

The  sap,  in  trees,  is  the  substance  by 
which  they  are  nourished  ;  and,  in  that 
respect,  resembles  the  chyle  in  the  hu¬ 
man  system.  This  nutritive  substance  is 
collected  by  the  roots  with  those  fibres 
which  form  their  terminations,  and  which, 
with  a  degree  of  address  which  seems  al¬ 
most  sentient,  travel  in  every  direction, 
and  with  unerring  skill,  to  seek  those 
substances  in  the  soil  best  qualified  to 
supply  the  nourishment  which  it  is  their 
business  to  convey.  The  juice,  or  sap, 
thus  extracted  from  the  soil,  is  drawn  up 
the  tree  by  the  efforts  of  vegetation  ;  each 
branch,  and  each  leaf,  serving,  by  its  de¬ 
mand  for  nourishment,  as  a  kind  of  forc¬ 
ing-pump,  to  suck  the  juice  up  to  the 
topmast  shoot,  to  extend  it  to  all  the 
branches,  and,  in  a  healthy  tree,  to  the 
extremity  of  each  shoot.  The  roots,  in 
other  words,  are  the  providers  of  the  ali¬ 
ment  ;  the  branches,  shoots,  and  leaves, 
are  the  appetite  of  the  tree,  which  induce 
it  to  consume  the  food  thus  supplied  to 
it.  The  analogy  holds  good  betwixt  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world.  If  the  roots 
of  a  tree  are  injured,  or  do  not  receive  the 
necessary  supplies  of  nourishment,  the  tree 
must  perish,  like  an  animal  unsupplied 
with  food,  whatever  be  the  power  of  the 
appetite  in  one  case,  and  of  the  vegetation 
in  the  other,  to  consume  the  nutritive  sub¬ 
stance,  if  it  could  be  procured.  This  is 
dying  by  hunger.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  powers  of  vegetation  are  in  any  re¬ 
spect  injured,  and  the  tree,  either  from 
natural  decline,  from  severe  amputation, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  cease  to  supply 
those  roots  and  leaves  which  suck  the  sap 
up  into  the  system,  then  the  tree  dies  of  a 
decay  in  the  powers  of  digestion.  The 
tree,  like  the  animal,  is  not  nourished  by 
food  alone  ;  air  is  also  necessary  to  it— 
Q.  Rev. 


birds’  nests. 

( By  M.  Chateaubriand. ) 

Wiio  can  contemplate,  without  emotion, 
this  divine  beneficence,  which  bestows  in¬ 
genuity  on  the  weak,  and  foresight  on 
the  careless  ?  No  sooner  have  the  trees 
expanded  their  first  blossoms,  than  a 
thousand  diminutive  artisans  begin  their 
labours  on  every  side.  These  convey 
long  straws  into  the  hole  of  an  ancient 
wall,  those  construct  buildings  in  the 
windows  of  a  church ;  others  rob  the 
horse  of  his  hair>  or  carry  off  the  wool 
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torn  by  the  jagged  thorn  from  the  back  of 
the  sheep.  There,  weod-cutters  cross 
small  twigs  in  the  waving  summit  of  a 
tree ;  here,  spinsters  collect  silk  upon  a 
thistle.  A  thousand  palaces  are  reared, 
and  every  palace  is  a  nest ;  each  nest  wit¬ 
nesses  charming  metamorphoses ;  first  a 
brilliant  egg,  then  a  young  one  covered 
with  down.  This  tender  nursling  becomes 
fledged ;  his  mother  instructs  him  by  de¬ 
grees  to  rise  up  on  his  bed.  He  soon  ac¬ 
quires  strength  to  perch  on  the  edge  of  his 
cradle,  from  which  he  takes  the  first  sur¬ 
vey  of  nature.  With  mingled  terror  and 
transport  he  drops  down  among  his  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  who  have  not  yet  beheld 
this  magnificent  spectacle ;  but,  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  voice  of  his  parents,  he 
rises  a  second  time  from  his  couch  ;  and 
this  youthful  monarch  of  the  air,  whose 
head  is  still  encircled  by  the  crowns  of  in¬ 
fancy,  already  ventures  to  contemplate 
the  undulating  summits  of  the  pines,  and 
the  abysses  of  verdure  beneath  the  pater¬ 
nal  oak.  Encouraged  by  his  mother,  he 
trusts  himself  upon  the  branch,  and, 
after  this  first  step,  all  nature  is  his  own. 
And  yet,  while  the  forests  rejoice  to  see 
their  new  guest  attempt  his  first  flight 
through  the  atmosphere,  an  aged  bird, 
who  feels  his  strength  forsake  him,  alights 
beside  the  current :  there,  solitary  and 
resigned,  he  patiently  awaits  death  on  the 
brink  of  the  same  stream  where  he  sung 
his  loves,  and  beneath  the  trees  which 
still  bear  his  nest  with  his  harmonious 
posterity. 

This  is  the  proper  place  for  remarking 
another  law  of  Nature.  In  the  class  of 
small  birds,  the  eggs  are  commonly  paint¬ 
ed  with  one  of  the  colours  of  the  male. 
The  bullfinch  builds  in  the  hawthorn,  the 
gooseberry,  and  other  bushes  of  our  gar¬ 
dens  ;  her  eggs  are  slate-coloured,  like 
the  plumage  of  her  back.  We  recollect 
having  once  found  one  of  these  nests  in  a 
rose-bush,  it  resembled  a  shell  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  containing  four  blue  gems :  a 
rose,  bathed  in  the  dews  of  morning,  was 
suspended  above  it:  the  male  bullfinch 
sat  motionless  on  a  neighbouring  shrub, 
like  a  flower  of  purple  and  azure.  These 
objects  were  reflected  in  the  water  of  a 
stream,  together  with  the  shade  of  an 
aged  walnut-tree,  which  served  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  the  scene,  and  behind  which 
appeared  the  ruddy  tints  of  Aurora.  In 
this  little  picture,  the  Almighty  convened 
to  us  an  idea  of  the  graces  with  which  be 
has  decked  all  nature. 

Among  the  larger  birds,  the  law  re¬ 
specting  the  colour  of  the  egg  varies  ;  it 
is  guided  by  more  important  harmonies, 
in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  animal 
to  which  it  belongs.  We  suspect  that, 


in  general,  the  egg  is  white  among  those 
birds,  the  male  of  which  lias  several  fe¬ 
males,  or  among  those  whose  plumage 
has  no  fixed  colour  for  the  species.  In 
the  classes  which  frequent  the  waters  and 
the  forests,  and  build  their  nests,  the  one 
on  the  sea,  the  other  in  the  summits  of 
lofty  trees,  the  egg  is,  generally,  of  a 
bluish  green,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  of  the  same  tint  as  the 
elements  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Cer¬ 
tain  birds,  which  reside  on  the  tops  of  an¬ 
cient  towers,  and  in  deserted  steeples, 
have  eggs  green,  like  ivy,  or  reddish, 
like  the  old  buildings  they  inhabit.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  law,  which  may  be  considered 
as  invariable,  that  the  bird  displays,  in 
her  egg,  the  livery  of  her  loves,  and  the 
emblem  of  her  manners  and  of  her  desti¬ 
nies.  By  the  mere  inspection  of  this 
brittle  monument,  we  are  enabled  to  tell 
to  what  tribe  it  belonged,  what  were  its 
costume,  its  manners,  and  its  habits  ;  if 
it  passed  days  of  danger  on  the  seas,  or  if, 
more  happy,  it  led  a  pastoral  life  ;  if  it 
was  tame  or  wild,  and  inhabited  the 
mountain  or  the  valley.  The  antiquary 
of  the  forests  is  conducted  by  a  science 
much  less  equivocal  than  the  antiquary 
of  cities :  a  scathed  oak,  with  all  its 
mosses,  proclaims  much  more  plainly  the 
hand  that  gave  it  existence,  than  a  ruined 
column  declares  by  what  architect  it  was 
reared.  Among  men,  tombs  are  the  re¬ 
cords  of  their  history ;  Nature,  on  the 
contrary,  fixes  her  impress  only  upon  life; 
she  requires  neither  granite  nor  marble  to 
perpetuate  what  she  writes.  Time  has 
destroyed  the  annals  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Memphis  on  their  funereal  pyramids  ;  but 
has  he  been  able  to  efface  a  single  letter  of 
the  history  engraved  on  the  egg-shell  of 
the  Egyptian  Ibis  ? — Time's  Telescope. 


SALMON'  FISHERIES. 

The  deep  water,  or  submarine  haunts  of 
the  salmon,  are  unknown  ;  those  retreats 
to  which  they  betake  themselves  in  their 
debilitated  condition,  after  spawning,  and 
from  which  they  issue  forth  in  their  high¬ 
est  vigour.  They  begin  to  approach  the 
coast  and  enter  the  rivers,  as  stragglers, 
about  February,  increasing  in  numbers 
towards  May  and  June ;  when  the  drought 
and  heat  of  summer  render  the  streams 
unfit  for  their  reception.  At  this  period 
they  crowd,  in  shoals,  towards  the  coast, 
and  roam  about  in  the  estuaries  (certain 
engines  for  catching  fish),  until  the  au¬ 
tumnal  floods  again  entice  them  to  enter 
the  rivers.  While  thus  detained  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  estuaries,  they  are  pur¬ 
sued  and  preyed  upon  by  numerous  herds 
of  seals  and  grampuses,  which  consume 
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many  more  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  fish¬ 
erman.  The  early  run  fish  are  in  good 
condition,  the  roe  being  still  small,  and 
they  seem  to  be  destined  to  mount  to¬ 
wards  the  higher  and  more  distant 
branches  of  the  river.  Towards  August 
and  September,  the  roe  has  acquired  such 
a  size  as  to  render  the  fish  nearly  useless 
as  food,  and  greatly  to  limit  the  extent  of 
its  migrations.  Having  arrived  at  suit¬ 
able  spawning  ground,  salmon  pair,  and 
proceed  to  the  shallow,  gravelly  fords,  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  pools,  and  there, 
in  company,  make  their  spawning  bed, 
which  sometimes  reaches  from  twelve  feet 
in  length  to  ten  in  breadth.  This  bed  is 
furrowed  by  the  parent  fish  working  up 
against  the  stream,  and  the  spawn  is  de¬ 
posited  and  covered  at  the  same  time. 
This  process  frequently  occupies  more 
than  a  week ;  during  which,  the  eggs  depo¬ 
sited  by  a  single  fish,  sometimes  amount 
to  the  astonishing  number  of  twenty 
thousand  !  This  spawning  season,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  and,  according  to 
very  satisfactory  evidence,  it  occurs  nearly 
about  the  same  time  throughout  all  the 
rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom _ The  pa¬ 

rent  fish  having  thus  accomplished  the 
important  purposes  of  their  migration  in¬ 
to  the  river,  now  retire  into  the  deeper 
pools,  whence,  after  remaining  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  they  direct  their  course 
towards  the  sea,  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April — the 
male  fish  appearing  to  migrate  earlier 
than  the  females. 

The  eggs  of  the  salmon  remain  in  the 
gravel  for  several  months,  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  running  water.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  March,  and  nearly  about 
the  same  period  in  all  our  rivers,  the  fry 
are  evolved.  When  newly  hatched,  they 
are  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  of  the  most 
delicate  structure,  and,  for  awhile,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  egg.  Upon  leaving  the 
spawning  bed,  the  fry  betake  themselves 
to  the  neighbouring  pools,  where  they 
speedily  increase  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.  In  April,  May,  and  June,  they 
migrate  towards  the  sea,  keeping  near  the 
margin,  or  still  water,  in  the  river,  and 
when  they  reach  the  estuary,  they  betake 
themselves  to  a  deeper  and  more  sheltered 
course,  and  escape  to  the  unknown  haunts 
of  their  race,  to  return  shortly  after  as 
grilses,  along  with  the  more  aged  indivi¬ 
duals.  All  these  seaward  migrations  of 
the  parent  fish,  and  the  fry,  are  influ¬ 
enced,  and  greatly  accelerated,  by  the 
occurrence  of  floods  in  the  rivers. — Q. 
liev. 


•arcana  of  Science. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PRINT¬ 
ING,  )1Y  MR.  COWPER. 

(From  Brande's  Journal.) 

It  h  a  remarkable  fact,  that  from  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  to  the 
year  a  period  of  nearly  three  hun¬ 

dred  and  fifty  years,  no  improvement 
had  been  introduced  in  this  important 
art.  In  Dr.  Dibdin’s  interesting  account 
of  printing,  in  the  Bibliographical  Deca¬ 
meron,  may  be  seen  representations  of  the 
early  printing  presses,  which  exactly  re¬ 
semble  the  wooden  presses  in  use  at  the 
present  day. — The  immense  superiority 
of  the  press  over  the  pen  induced,  per¬ 
haps,  a  general  belief  that  nothing  more 
was  possible,  or,  it  might  be,  that  the 
powers  of  the  press  were  quite  equal  to 
the  demand  for  its  productions. 

A  new  era  has,  however,  arisen,  the 
prompt  and  extensive  circulation  of  the 
public  journals  and  other  periodicals,  re¬ 
quiring  powers  which  the  ordinary  press 
could  never  reach. 

The  first  important  improvement  of 
the  common  press,  was  the  invention  of 
the  late  Lord  Stanhope.  This  press  is 
composed  entirely  of  iron  ;  the  table,  on 
which  the  types  rest,  and  the  platten  (or 
surface  which  gives  the  impression),  are 
made  perfectly  level :  he  has  thus  intro¬ 
duced  better  materials,  and  better  work¬ 
manship,  to  which,  however,  he  added  a 
beautiful  combination  of  levers,  to  give 
motion  to  the  screw,  causing  the  platten 
to  descend  with  decreasing  rapidity,  and 
consequently  with  increasing  force,  till  it 
reaches  the  type,  when  a  very  great  power 
is  obtained.  There  have  been,  perhaps, 
tw'enty  contrivances  for  obtaining  the 
same  effect ;  but,  as  a  press ,  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope’s  invention  has  not  been  surpassed. 
Still  it  is  only  a  press,  and,  in  point  of 
expedition ,  has  little  superiority  over  its 
wooden  rival,  producing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  impressions  per  hour. 

Lord  Stanhope  was  also  the  successful 
reviver  of  the  art  of  stereotype  founding* 
— the  process  of  which  is  as  follows  : — a 
brass  frame  is  placed  round  the  form  of 
types  ;  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  then 
poured  on  the  type,  the  superfluous  plas¬ 
ter  being  scraped  off.  When  the  plaster 
is  hard,  the  mould  is  lifted  off  by  means 
of  the  brass  frame,  and  from  which  it  is 
readily  detached — it  is  now  baked  in  an 
oven,  and  when  well  dried  and  quite  hot, 
it  is  placed  in  an  iron  box,  or  casting-pot, 
which  has  also  been  heated  in  the  oven  ; 
it  is  now  plunged  into  a  large  pot  of 
melted  type-metal,  and  kept  about  ten 
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minutes  under  the  surface,  in  order  that 
the  weight  of  the  metal  may  force  it  into 
all  the  finest  parts  of  the  letters,— the 
whole  is  then  cooled,  the  mould  broken 
and  washed  off,  and  the  back  of  the  plate 
turned  in  a  lathe.  This  manufacture  has 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  ; 
Mr.  Clowes,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-conducted  printing-offices 
in  London,  has  on  his  premises  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  tons  of  stereo¬ 
type  plates,  belonging  to  various  book¬ 
sellers, — the  value  may  be  estimated  at 
200,000/. 

In  connexion  with  the  Stanhope  press, 
may  be  briefly  noticed  a  little  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  particular  purpose  of  print¬ 
ing  music,  after  a  new  process,  and  for 
which  I  have  obtained  a  patent — In  this 
new  process  the  lines  are  formed  of  thin 
slips  of  copper  driven  into  small  blocks 
of  wood,  and  the  notes  are  formed  of  cop¬ 
per  driven  into  a  separate  block.  Two 
note  blocks  and  two  corresponding  sets 
of  lines  are  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
Stanhope  press ;  to  the  ordinary  tympan 
of  the  press  is  attached  another  tympan, 
which  revolves  in  the  direction  of  its 
plane  on  a  pin  in  the  ordinary  tympan. 
Two  sheets  of  paper  are  placed  under  two 
friskets,  hinged  to  the  revolving  tympan; 
an  impression  being  now  taken,  one  sheet 
will  receive  the  notes,  and  the  other  the 
lines.  The  revolving  tympan  is  then 
turned  half  round,  when  the  sheets  will 
have  changed  places,  another  impression 
is  taken,  when  both  sheets  will  be  per¬ 
fected. — This  plan  is  now  in  operation  at 
the  printing-office  of  Mr.  Clowes,  to 
whom  I  have  assigned  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  patent. 

It  was  in  the  year  1790  that  Mr.  W. 
Nicholson  took  out  a  patent  for  certain 
improvements  in  printing,  and  on  reading 
his  specification,  every  one  must  be  struck 
with  the  extent  of  his  ideas  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  to  him  belongs,  beyond  doubt,  the 
honour  of  the  first  suggestion  of  printing 
by  means  of  cylinders. 

The  first  working  printing  machine 
was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Koenig,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Saxony.  He  submitted  bis  plans 
to  Mr.  T.  Bensley,  the  celebrated  printer, 
and  to  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  the  scientific  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  These 
gentlemen  liberally  encouraged  his  exer¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  Hill  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  improvements  in  the  common  press, 
which,  however,  produced  no  favourable 
result ;  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
use  of  a  cylinder,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
impression,  and  two  machines  were  erected 
for  printing  the  Times  newspaper,  the 
reader  of  which  was  told  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1814,  that  he  held  in  his 


hand  a  newspaper  printed  by  machinery, 
and  by  the  power  of  steam. 

In  these  machines  the  type  was  made 
to  pass  under  the  cylinder,  on  which  was 
wrapped  the  sheet  of  paper,  the  paper 
being-  firmly  held  to  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  tapes ;  the  ink  was  placed  in  a 
cylindrical  box,  from  which  it  was  forced 
by  means  of  a  powerful  screw  depressing 
a  tightly-fitted  piston  ;  thence  it  fell  be¬ 
tween  two  iron  rollers  ;  below  these  were 
placed  a  number  of  other  rollers,  two  of 
which  had,  in  addition  to  their  rotatory 
motion,  and  end  motion,  i.  e.  a  motion 
in  the  direction  of  their  length  ;  the  whole 
system  of  rollers  terminated  in  two,  which 
applied  the  ink  to  the  types. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  great  number  of 
impressions  from  the  same  form,  a  paper 
cylinder,  (i.  e.  the  cylinder  on  which  the 
.paper  i3  wrapped)  was  placed  on  each 
side  the  inking  apparatus,  the  form  pass¬ 
ing  under  both.  This  machine  produced 
J100  impressions  per  hour  ;  subsequent 
improvements  raised  them  to  180!)  per 
hour. 

v  The  next  step  was  the  invention  of  a 
machine  (also  by  Mr.  Koenig)  for  print¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  It  resem¬ 
bled  two  single  machines  placed  with 
their  cylinders  towards  each  other,  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  feet, — the  sheet 
was  conveyed  from  one  paper  cylinder  to 
the  other  by  means  of  tapes — the  track  of 
the  sheet  exactly  resembled  the  letter  S, 
if  laid  horizontally,  thus,  c n :  in  the 
course  of  this  track  the  sheet  was  turned 
over.  At.  the  first  paper  cylinder  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  impression  from  the  first  form, 
and  at  the  second  paper  cylinder  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  impression  from  the  second 
form — the  machine  printed  750  sheets  on 
both  sides  per  hour.  This  machine  was 
erected  for  Mr.  T.  Bensley,  and  was  the 
only  one  Mr.  Koenig  made  for  printing 
on  both  sides  the  sheet — this  was  in  1815. 

About  this  time  Messrs.  Donkin  and 
Bacon  were  also  contriving  a  printing 
machine ;  having,  in  1813,  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  machine  in  which  the  types 
were  placed  on  a  revolving  prism — the 
ink  was  supplied  by  a  roller  which  rose 
and  fell  with  the  irregularities  of  the 
prism,  and  the  sheet  was  wrapped  on 
another  prism,  so  formed  as  to  meet  the 
irregularities  of  the  type  prism  :  one  of 
these  machines  was  erected  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen  of  ingenuity  and  workman¬ 
ship  ;  it  was,  however,  too  complicated, 
and  the  inking  was  defective,  which  pre¬ 
vented  its  success.  Nevertheless  a  great 
point  was  attained ;  for  in  this  machine 
were  first  introduced  inking  rollers,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  composition  of  treacle  and 
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glue ;  in  Koenig’s  machine  the  rovers 
were  covered  with  leather,  which  never 
answered  the  purpose  well. 

In  1815  I  obtained  a  patent  for  curving 
stereotype  plates,  for  the  purpose  of  fix¬ 
ing  them  on  a  cylinder.  Several  of  these 
machines,  capable  of  printing  1000  sheets 
per  hour  on  both  sides,  are  at  work  at 
the  present  day,  and  twelve  machines  on 
this  principle  were  made  for  the  Bank  of 
England  a  short  time  previous  to  the  issue 
of  gold. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  same 
object  seems  to  have  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Nicholson,  Donkin  and  Bacon, 
and  myself,  viz.  the  revolution  of  the 
form  of  types.  Nicholson  sought  to  do 
this  by  a  new  kind  of  type,  shaped  like 
the  stones  of  an  arch. — Donkin  and  Ba¬ 
con  sought  to  do  this  by  fixing  types  on  a 
revolving  prism,  and  at  last  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  effected  by  curving  a  stereotype 
plate. 

In  these  machines  two  paper  cylinders 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  against  each 
of  them  is  placed  a  cylinder  for  holding 
the  plates  ;  each  of  these  four  cylinders 
is  about  two  feet  diameter, — on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate  cylinder  are  placed  four 
or  five  inking  rollers,  about  three  inches 
diameter  :  they  are  kept  in  their  position 
by  a  frame  at  each  end  of  the  plate  cylin¬ 
der,  the  spindles  of  the  rollers  lying  in 
notches  in  the  frame,  thus  allowing  per¬ 
fect  freedom  of  motion,  and  requiring  no 
adjustment. 

The  frame  which  supports  the  inking- 
rollers,  called  the  waving-frame,  is  at- 
attached  by  hinges  to  the  general  frame  of 
the  machine  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  plate 
cylinder  is  indented,  and  rubs  against  the 
waving-frame,  causing  it  to  wave,  or  vi¬ 
brate  to  and  fro,  and,  consequently,  to 
carry  the  inking-rollers  with  it,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  motion  in  the  direction  of 

their  length,  called  the  end  motion _ 

These  rollers  distribute  the  ink  upon  the 
three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  plate 
cylinder,  the  other  quarter  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  curved  stereotype  plates.  The 
ink  is  held  in  a  trough  ;  it  stands  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  plate-cylinder,  and  is  formed 
by  a  metal  roller,  revolving  against  the 
edge  of  a  plate ;  in  its  revolution,  it  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  ink  ; 
this  is  conveyed  to  the  plate-cylinder,  by 
an  inking  roller  vibrating  between  both. 
On  the  plate-cylinder,  the  ink  becomes 
distributed,  as  before  described,  and  as 
the  plates  pass  under  the  inking  rollers, 
they  become  charged  with  colour  ;  as  the 
cylinder  continues  to  revolve,  the  plates 
come  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
the  first  paper  cylinder,  whence  it  is  car¬ 
ried,  by  means  of  tapes,  to  the  second 
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paper  cylinder,  where  it  receives  an  im¬ 
pression  on  its  opposite  side,  from  the 
plates  on  the  second  plate  cylinder,  and 
thus  the  sheet  is  perfected. 

These  machines  are  only  applicable  to 
stereotype  plates,  but  they  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  future  success  of  our 
printing-machinery,  by  showing  the  best 
method  of  furnishing,  distributing,  and 
applying  the  ink.  » 

In  order  to  apply  this  method  to  a  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  printing  from  type,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  an  extended  fiat  surface,  or  table, 
which  had  been  done  on  an  extended  cy¬ 
lindrical  surface ;  accordingly,  I  con¬ 
structed  a  machine  for  printing  both  sides 
of  the  sheet  from  type,  securing,  by  pa¬ 
tent,  the  inking  apparatus,  and  the  mode 
of  conveying  the  sheet  from  one  paper 
cylinder  to  the  other  by  means  of  drums 
and  tapes. 

My  friend,  Mr.  A.  Applegath,  was  a 
joint-proprietor  with  me  in  these  patents, 
and  he.  also  obtained  patents  for  several 
improvements.  I  had  given  the  end  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  distributing  rollers,  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  frame  to  and  fro  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Mr.  Applegath  suggested 
the  placing  these  rollers  in  a  diagonal 
position  across  the  table,  thereby  produc¬ 
ing  their  end  motion  in  a  simpler  man¬ 
ner.  Another  contrivance  of  Mr.  Apple- 
gath’s  was,  to  place  .half  my  inking  ap¬ 
paratus  on  one  side  the  printing  cylinder, 
and  half  on  the  other  side,  in  order  that 
one-half  the  form  might  be  inked  on  one 
side,  and  one-half  on  the  other,  and  so 
have  a  less  distance  to  travel. 

Another  contrivance  of  Mr.  A.  was,  a 
method  of  applying  two  feeders  to  the 
same  printing-cylinder ;  these  latter  in¬ 
ventions  are  more  adapted  to  newspaper 
than  to  book  printing. 

We  have  constructed  upwards  of  sixty 
machines  upon  our  combined  patents, 
modified  in  twenty-five  different  ways,  for 
the  various  purposes  of  printing  books, 
bank-notes,  newspapers,  &c.  They  have, 
in  fact,  superseded  Mr.  Koenig’s  ma¬ 
chines,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Bensley  (who 
was  the  principal  proprietor  of  Koenig’s 
patent),  and  also  in  the  office  of  the 
“  Times, n  as  was  announced  in  that  jour¬ 
nal  a  few  days  since.* 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state, 
that  no  less  than  forty  wheels  were  re¬ 
moved  from  Mr.  Koenig’s  machine,  when 
Mr.  Bensley  requested  us  to  apply  our 
improvements. 

Having,  on  the  first  trial  of  our  ma¬ 
chines,  discovered  the  superiority  of  the 
inkinir-roller  and  table  over  the  common 

o  _ 

balls,  we  immediately  applied  them  to 
♦  See  IVIiRRon,  pages  125  arul  185. 
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the  common  press,  and  with  complete 
success ;  the  invention,  however,  was  im¬ 
mediately  infringed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  copied  in  France,  Germany, 
and  America  ;  and  it  would  have  been  as 
fruitless  to  have  attempted  to  stop  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  patent,  as  it  was  found 
in  the  case  of  the  Kaleidoscope. 

This  invention  has  raised  the  quality 
of  printing  generally, — in  almost  any 
old  book  will  be  perceived  groups  of 
words  very  dark,  and  other  groups  very 
light;  these  are  technically  called  “monks 
and  friars,”  which  have  been  “  reformed 
altogether.” 

The  principal  object  in  a  newspaper 
machine,  is  to  obtain  a  great  number  of 
impressions  from  the  same  form,  or  one 
side  of  the  sheet,  and  not  from  two 
forms,  or  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  as  in, 
books. 

In  the  Times  machine,  which  was 
planned  by  Mr.  Applegath,  upon  our 
joint  inventions,  the  form  passes  under 
four  printing  cylinders,  which  are  fed 
with  sheets  of  paper  by  four  lads,  and 
after  the  sheets  are  printed,  they  pass 
into  the  hands  of  four  other  lads  ;  by  this 
contrivance  4000  sheets  per  hour  are 
printed  on  one  side. 

Machines  upon  our  joint  patents  are 
also  used  for  printing  the 

Morning  Chronicle,  Bell’s  Messenger, 

St.  James’s  Chronicle,  John  Bull, 

Morning  Herald,  '  Standard, 

Whitehall  Evening  Post?  Atlas, 

Examiner,  Sphynx, 

Sunday  Times,  &c.  &c. 

The  comparative  produce  of  the  above 
machine  is  as  follows 

Stanhope  Press,  250  impressions  per  hour. 
Koenig’s  Machine,  1800,  i.  e.  900  on  both 
sides. 

Cowper’s  (stereotype),  2400,  l.e.  1200  ditto. 
Appleeath  and  Cowper’s  (book),  2000,  i.e. 
10CO  ditto. 

Ditto  (newspaper)  Chronicle,  2000. 

Herald,  2400. 

Times,  4000 — 66  per  min. 

1  A  variety  of  machines  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  other  persons,  which  have  not 
been  attended  with  sufficient  success  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  their  merits, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Napier,  who 
has  erected  several  machines  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Although  the  success  of  the  inventions 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged  has  render¬ 
ed  frequent  reference  to  them  unavoid¬ 
able,  I  trust  I  have  distinctly  assigned  to 
Mr.  Koenig  the  honour  of  making  the 
first  working  machine,  and  to  Mr.  W. 
Nicholson  the  honour  of  suggesting  its 
principles,  and  that  I  have  thus  fairly 
stated  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the 
success,  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  art  of  printing. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 


MY  PARTNER, 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  more  uni¬ 
versal  interest  in  the  whole  range  of  natural 
knowledge,  than  that  of  the  unceasing  fluctua¬ 
tions  which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere  in 
Which  we  are  immersed.” — British  Almanac. 

At  Cheltenham,  where  one  drinks  ODe’sfill 
Of  folly  and  cold  water, 

I  danced,  last  year,  my  first  quadrille. 

With  old  Sir  Geoffrey's  daughter. 

Her  cheek  with  Summer’s  rose  might  vie. 
When  Summer’s  rose  is  newest ; 

Her  eyes  were  blue  as  Autumn’s  sky. 

When  Autumn’s  sky  is  bluest; 

And  well  my  heart  might  deem  her  one 
Of  Life’s  most  precious  flowers, 

For  half  her  thoughts  were  of  its  Sun, 

And  half  were  of  its  Showers. 

I  spoke  of  Novels : — “  Vivian  Grey” 

Was  positively  charming, 

„  And  “  Almack’s”  infinitely  gay. 

And  “  Frankenstein”  alarming; 

I  said  “  De  Vere”  was  chastely  told. 

Thought  well  of”  Herbert  Lacy,” 

Called  Mr.  Banim’s  sketches  “  bold,* 

And  Lady  Morgan’s  “  racy 
I  vow’d  that  last  new  thing  of  Hook’s 
Was  vastly  entertaining ; 

And  Laura  said — “  I  dote  on  books. 

Because  it’s  always  raining !” 

1  talk’d  of  Music’s  gorgeous  fane  ; 

1  raved  about  Rossini, 

Hoped  Ronzi  would  come  back  again. 

And  criticised  Pacini ; 

I  wish’d  the  chorus-singers  dumb. 

The  trumpets  more  pacific, 

And  eulogized  Brocard’s  a  plomb, 

And  voted  Paul  “  terrific.” 

What  cared  she  for  Medea’s  pride. 

Or  Desdemona’s  sorrow? 

”  Alas  !”  my  beauteous  listener  sigh’d, 

“  We  must  have  storms  to-morrow  !” 

I  told  her  tales  of  other  lands ; 

Of  ever-boiling  fountains. 

Of  poisonous  lakes,  and  barren  sands. 

Vast  forests,  trackless  mountains: 

I  painted  bright  Italian  skies, 

I  lauded  Persian  roses. 

Coin’d  similes  for  Spauish  eyes. 

And  jests  for  Indian  noses : 

I  laugh’d  at  Lisbon’s  love  of  Mass, 

And  Vienna’s  dread  of  treason  ; 

And  Laura  ask’d  me  where  the  glass 
Stood  at  Madrid  last  season. 

I  broach’d  whate’er  had  gone  its  rounds. 

The  week  before,  of  scandal : 

What  made  Sir  Luke  lay  down  his  bounds. 
And  Jane  take  up  her  Handel; 

Why  Julia  walk’d  upon  (he  heath. 

With  the  pale  Moon  above  her  ; 

Where  Flora  lost  her  false  front  teeth. 

And  Anne  her  falser  lover ; 

How  Lord  de  B.  and  Mrs.  L. 

Had  crossed  the  sea  together  ; 

My  shuddering  partner  cried—”  Oh  Ciel ! 

How  could  they,  in  such  weather  ?” 

Was  she  a  Blue?— I  put  my  trust 
In  strata,  petals,  gases , 

A  Boudoir-pedant  ?  I  discuss’d 
The  Toga  and  the  Fasces  : 

A  Cockney-Muse  ?— I  mouth’d  a  deal 
Of  folly  from  Endymion  : 

A  Saint?— I  praised  the  pious  zeal 
Of  Messrs.  Way  and  Simeon ; 
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A  Politician  ? — it  was  rain, 

To  quote  t ne  Morning  Paper: 

The  horrid  phantoms  came  a-inin, 

Kain,  Hail,  and  Snow,  and  Vapour. 

Flat  Flattery  was  my  only  chance : 

I  acted  deep  devotion. 

Found  magic  in  her  every  glance, 

Grace  in  her  every  motion  : 

I  wasted  all  a  Stripling's  lore, 

Prayer,  passion,  folly,  feeling: 

And  wildly  look’d  upon  the  floor, 

And  wildly  on  the  ceiling  : 

I  envied  gloves  upon  her  arm, 

And  shawls  upon  her  shoulder: 

And  when  my  worship  was  most  warm. 

She  “  never  found  it  colder.” 

I  don’t  object  to  wealth  or  land  : 

And  she  will  have  the  giving 

Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand, 

Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 

She  makes  silk  purses,  braiders  stools, 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely, 

Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday  schools, 
And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 

But  to  be  liuked  for  life  to  her  ! — 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it, 

Might  marry  a  Barometer, 

And  hang  himself  beside  it ! 

New  Monthly  Mag. 


MATHEWS  IN  “  LOVE,  LAW,  AND 
PHYSIC.” 

Charles  Mathews  made  himself  ra¬ 
ther  too  much  44  at  home”  on  the  first 
representation  of  44  Love,  Law,  and  Phy¬ 
sic,”  when,  after  personating  Garrow  as  a 
pleader  in  admirable  style,  (what  is  there 
he  does  not  do  admirably  ?)  he  must  needs 
take  off  the  Chief-Justice  Ellenborough’s 
judicial  manner,  and  imitate  his  nasal 
twang  :  surely  he  must  have  had  inward 
misgivings  and  instinctive  dread  as  he 
did  it !  44  Some  good-natured  friend  or 

another,”  as  Sir  Fretful  says,  was  not  long 
in  communicating  the  liberties  nightly 
taken  with  his  lordship’s  peculiarities  or 
defects  in  the  comedian’s  tete-a-tete  with 
his  laughing  audience.  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  was  any  thing  but  thin-skinned, 
but  he  knew  and  felt  what  was  due  to  his 
office,  and  he  was  determined  to  assert  it. 
He  was  right.  It  is  said  a  pretty  signifi¬ 
cant  message  was  conveyed,  suggestive  of 
his  lordship’s  opinion  and  resolution  upon 
the  subject,  to  the  sinning  histrion  ;  and 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  was  in¬ 
stantly  as  readily  deferred  to,  less  from 
fear  than  from  a  sense  of  fitness  and  pro¬ 
priety.  The  omission  of  the  favourite 
imitation  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  a 
crowded  audience,  attracted  to  witness 
and  enjoy  it,  than  a«fearful  shout  arose 
from  the  many-headed  monster  for  its  re¬ 
petition.  Mathews,  however,  declined  it 
in  most  respectful  terms;  but  his  majesty, 
the  mob,  was  in  one  of  his  obstinate  and 
exigent  humours,  with  nothing  of  the 
pliability  or  meekness  of  the  volunteer 
battalion  in  his  composition  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  he  insisted,  and  not  content  with 


invitation,  chose  to  indulge  in  no  little  of 
contumely,  and  somewhat  of  menace.  It 
was  then  that,  in  the  frank  and  manly 
manner  for  which  Mathews  has  ever  been 
distinguished,  he  declared,  that  when  he 
had  encharged  himself  with  the  part  in 
the  Hist  instance,  he  had  been  far  from 
supposing  offence  might  have  been  taken 
in  any  quarter  ;  but  the  contrary  having 
been  suggested  to  him,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  evince  disrespect,  or  to  attach 
ridicule  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
his  country,  and  he  must  beg  to  decline 
compliance  with  the  public  wish.  No,  it 
would  not  do — John  Bull  was  in  one  of 
his  Thurlow  moods  ;  he  would  have  it  all 
his  own  way  ;  he  would  not  be  pacified, 
and  roared  out  as  lustily  as  a  lion  at  the 
sight  of  the  means  of  refection  :  so  that 
it  seemed  with  Mathews,  like  Hardyk- 
nute  in  the  44  Wood-Demon,”  that  if 
he  could  not  provide  a  victim  for  his  mas¬ 
ter  at  the  appointed  season,  he  must  just 
consent  to  be  devoured  himself.  Yet  he 
is  not  the  man  to  wince  ;  so  when  John’s 
lungs  really  could  no  more  (and  they  stand 
something  of  exercise) — when  his  breath 
began  to  fail  him,  and  his  vocabulary  to 
be  exhausted — when  look  and  gesture 
were  feebly  substituted  (like  Claremont 
for  Young  in  44  Hamlet”)  for  words — . 
Mathews,  as  energetically  as  emphatically, 
observed, 44  That  no  power  on  earth  should 
compel  him  to  the  performance.”  Would 
that  he  had  had  the  management  of  the 
procrastinated  ultimatum  with  the  Divan  ! 
he  would  have  just  settled  it,  like  Cod- 
rington,  in  right  English  bull-dog  style. 
John  was  now  content  perforce.  After 
grumbling,  there  is  nothing  the  animal 
likes  so  much  as  contradiction.  All  his 
sympathies  apparently  lie  that  way.  The 
growl  of  anger  was  changed  to  a  grumble 
of  applause.  Mathews  was  44  at  home,” 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  spared. — Ibid. 


BOTTLE  COMPANIONS. 

Let  any  one  who  has  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  of  life,  look  back  upon  the  ranks  of 
his  friends,  companions,  acquaintances, 
and  persons  whom  he  knew  but  by  name 
— or  not  even  by  name — although  he  had 
become  informed  of  something  of  their 
habits  and  history.  How  many  drunk¬ 
ards  among  them  have  drunk  themselves 
to  death,  and,  before  their  natural  term, 
disappeared — first  into  disgraceful  retire¬ 
ment  in  some  far-off  hut,  with  a  poor 
peasant  for  keeper- -and  then  into  some 
kirk-yard,  apart  from  the  bones  of  kin¬ 
dred  !  The  scholar  of  bright  parts,  per¬ 
haps,  but  unsettled  principles,  who  had 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  attaching 
himself  to  no  one  profession  or  pursuit, 
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but  who  preferred  hanging  loose  on  the 
world,  till  the  world,  weary  of  him,  blew 
him  rudely  off ;  and  who  thep,  losing 
year  after  year,  at  first  unconsciously, 
and  at  last  wkh  the  bitterest  conscious¬ 
ness,  portion  after  portion  of  his  dignity 
and  independence,  became,  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  and  with  all  his  misdirected 
abilities,  a  pauper  and  a  reprobate,  whom 
it  were  pitiful,  almost  disgraceful,  to 
shake  by  the  clammy  hand  ;  and  whom, 
partly  from  his  own  fault,  and  partly 
from  a  kind  of  fatality,  it  had  become 
utterly  impossible  essentially  to  befriend ! 
You  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  year — he 
had  gone,  none  knew  whither — till  you 
were  told  that  he  was  dead.  Then  how 
many  young  men,  intended  for  the  church, 
the  sons  of  poor  but  decent  parents,  who 
had  hoped  to  see  them  44  shaking  their 
heads  ower  a  poopit,”  become  dissipated 
in  obscure  haunts — till,  with  their  cha¬ 
racters  entirely  blown  upon  and  blasted, 
they  emerge  into  open  day  professed  pro¬ 
fligates — scoff  at  religion  and  its  minis¬ 
ters — go  about  the  country  from  house  to 
house,  disgracing  themselves,  and  dis¬ 
gusting  their  longest-enduring  friends  by 
their  drunkenness — or  vices  more  fla¬ 
gitious  still — degenerate  into  dancing- 
masters,  or  excisemen,  or  inferior  game- 
keepers  employed  to  exterminate  vermin 
—  and  though  sometimes  pretty  sober, 
never  perfectly  steady,  sink  gradually 
lower  and  lower  in  condition,  till  you  see 
them  blacking  shoes  at  inn  doors,  at  wa¬ 
tering-places,  or  rubbing  down  stage¬ 
coach  horses,  or,  all  too  feeble  for  such  la¬ 
bour,  knapping  stones  for  Macadamized 
high-ways,  and  with  downcast  looks  half- 
imploring  charity  from  the  passing  tra¬ 
veller.  Or  perhaps  you  may  remember 
more  than  one — ay  half  a  dozen  medical 
students — as  they  were  called — who  after 
spending  in  the  slips  of  theatres,  and  the 
boxes  of  taverns,  and  worse  haunts,  the 
means  furnished  for  their  education  by 
parents  who  had  meanwhile  denied  them¬ 
selves  even  the  necessaries  of  life  —  va¬ 
nished  from  the  streets,  as  they  said  either 
truly  or  falsely,  for  berths  on  board 
Whalers.  Home-returning  in  poverty, 
they  got  unsettled  in  small  rural  villages, 
unable  to  support  a  howdie — were  seen 
lingering  for  ever  about  change-houses — 
constant  attendants,  for  no  apparent  pur¬ 
pose,  at  fairs — and  never  more  than  half 
sober  at  funerals,  of  which,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  they  were  the  chief  cause,  till  dis¬ 
covered  forgery  made  them  fly  the  coun¬ 
try, — or  some  shocking  immorality  ex¬ 
communicated  them  from  fire  and  water 
— or  they  were  found  drowned  in  pits  or 
pools — or  smothered  in  barley-mows — or 
suffocated  in  ditches— ror  found  suspended 


by  their  44  braces”  on  trees — but  whatever 
their  doom,  the  root  of  the  evil  was  still 
Drunkenness,  Drunkenness  !  although, 
in  happy  and  healthy  boyhood,  their 
drink  had  been  from  the  brook  or  well — 
and  ever,  ere  they  lay  down  on  their 
chaff-beds,  they  knelt  devoutly  with  their 
little  clasped  hands  in  prayer,  till  the 
hearts  of  both  their  parents  overflowed 
with  joy  ! — Blackwood's  Mag. 


jgiotes  of  a  meaner. 


No.  74  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (just 
published)  contains  an  important  paper 
on  Ornamental  Plantations  and  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening,  in  which  it  is  proved, 
that  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart’s  art  of  Trans¬ 
plantation ,  as  practised  by  him  at  Allan- 
ton,  in  Lanark,  the  power  of  raising  wood, 
whether  for  beauty  or  shelter,  is  accele¬ 
rated  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  There 
are  also  many  novel  facts  in  vegetable 
physiology,  which  will  prove  highly  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  scientific  reader. 


ROMAN  BATHS. 

The  baths  were  supplied  from  the  stu¬ 
pendous  aqueducts.  The  walls  of  their 
lofty  apartments  were  covered  with  curi¬ 
ous  mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of  the 
pencil  in  the  elegance  of  design,  and  the 
variety  of  colours.  The  Egyptian  granite 
was  beautifully  incrusted  with  the  preci¬ 
ous  green  marble  of  Numidia  ;  the  per¬ 
petual  stream  of  hot  water  was  poured 
into  the  spacious  basins,  through  so  many 
wide  mouths  of  bright  and  massy  silver  ; 
and  the  meanest  Roman  could  purchase, 
with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury, 
which  might  excite  the  envy  of  the  kings 
of  Asia.  From  these  stately  palaces,  is¬ 
sued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged  ple¬ 
beians,  without  shoes,  and  without  a 
mantle  ;  who  loitered  away  whole  days 
in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  hear  news  and 
to  hold  disputes,  who  dissipated,  in  ex¬ 
travagant  gaming,  the  miserable  pittance 
of  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  spent 
the  hours  of  the  night  in  obscure  taverns 
and  brothels,  in  the  indulgence  of  gross 
and  vulgar  sensuality. 

Seneca  compares  the  baths  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  at  his  villa  of  Liturnum,  with 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  public 
baths  of  Rome  long  before  the  stately 
baths  of  Antoninus  and  Diocletian  were 
erected.  The  quadrans  paid  for  admis¬ 
sion  was  about  one-eighth  of  an  English 
penny. — Gibbon. 


KNIGHT  BANNERET. 

The  custom  of  creating  Knights  in  the 
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field  'of  battle  was  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  forms  of  chivalry  ;  a  splendid  in¬ 
stance  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  as  conferred  on  one  Captain 
Smith,  who  had  displayed  great  courage 
as  well  as  loyalty,  in  the  king’s  service. 
In  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Oct.  22,  1G42, 
when  Sir  Edward  Verney,  the  Royal 
Standard  Bearer,  was  killed,  and  the 
standard  taken,  Smith  rushed  amidst  the 
enemy,  and  retook  it,  for  which  he  was 
instantly  ms.de  a  knight  banneret,  and 
received  soon  after  a  large  gold  medal, 
“  with  the  king’s  picture  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  banner  on  the  other,  which  he 
always  wore  to  his  dying  day,  in  a  large, 
green  watered  riband,  across  his  shoul¬ 
ders.”  He  fell  two  years  afterwards,  at 
Cheri ton 'fight,  sometimes  called  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Alresford. 


LOYAL  ADDRESSES. 

From  a  memorandum  in  Evelyn’s  Diary, 
we  learn,  Dec.  G,  1697,  he  “  went  to  Ken¬ 
sington  with  the  sheriff,  knights,  and 
chief  gentlemen  of  Surrey,  to  present  their 
address  to  the  king.  The  Duke  of  .Nor¬ 
folk  promised  to  introduce  it,  but  came 
so  late,  that  it  was  presented  before  he 
came.  This  insignificant  ceremony  was 
brought  in  in  Cromwell’s  time,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  with  offers  of  life 
and  fortune  to  whoever  happened  to  have 
the  power.”  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
“  ceremony,”  the  world  would  not  be  so 
thickly  sprinkled  with  u  worshipful  so¬ 
ciety  :” 

Good  den,  Sir  Richard,— Gad-a-mercy,  fellow  ; 
And  if  his  name  he  George  I’ll  call  him  Peter: 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men’s  names. 


POLICE. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  justices  of 
Middlesex  obtained  the  appellation  of 
44  Basket  Justices,”  and  were  characte¬ 
rized  as  men  u  privileged  to  domineer  in 
their  parishes,  and  do  their  neighbour 
wrong  with  more  right.”  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  to  such  a  height 
had  their  corruption  attained,  that  they 
boldly  ventured  to  open  shops  for  the 
sale  of  justice,  or  rather  injustice  ;  and  it 
was  to  suppress  this  iniquitous  traffic — 
this  handy-dandy  play — of  which  the 
justice,  which  the  thief — that  the  first 
'police  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament. 
— Q.  Rev. 


Several  of  the  minor  German  states 
have  recently  united  in  taking  measures 
to  prevent  the  piratical  invasions  of  the 
rights  of  authors. 

West,  the  painter,  had  a  porter,  James, 
a  fin,e,  tall  fellow,  who  figured  in  his  mas¬ 


ter’s  pictures  as  an  apostle.  Zoffany,  too, 
used  to  get  his  lady’s  waiting-maid  to  sit 
for  some  of  his  paintings. 

Lord  Collingwood  was  a  great 
planter.  To  his  trees  he  continually  re¬ 
curs  in  his  letters  to  his  family.  Often 
does  he  express  his  sorrow  that  so  many 
of  the  Terrarum  Domini  should  neglect 
their  woods  66  merely  because  one  can’t 
put  in  oaks  this  year,  and  play  at  cards 
with  them  in  St.  James’s  the  next.”  In 
fact,  he  considered  the  customary  neglect 
of  our  forests  as  a  circumstance  likely  to 
entail  the  most  serious  national  evils  on 
future  generations. 


LABOUR. 

The  wages  of  labour  ought  to  be  such  as 
would  enable  an  industrious  and  prudent 
man,  marrying  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  to  bring  up  a  family,  or  to  lay  by 
a  decent  and  comfortable  provision  for  his 
old  age  if  he  remain  single. 

Cuvier,  the  French  naturalist,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  Natural  History  of  Fishes, 
containing  more  than  5,000  species  de¬ 
scribed  from  nature. 


A  sot  has  lately  been  defined  to  be  “  a 
man  with  a  red  face,  and  a  nose  exag¬ 
gerated  by  intemperance.”  This  phrase¬ 
ology  may  be  called  spirit  varnish. 

Of  Lord  Collingwood’s  economy  of  the 
ship’s  stores,  the  following  instance  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  navy,  as  having 
occurred  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent.  The 
Excellent,  shortly  before  the  action,  had 
bent  a  new  foretop  sail ;  and  when  she 
was  closely  engaged  with  the  St.  Isidro, 
Captain  Collingwood  called  out  to  his 
boatswain,  a  very  gallant  man,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  killed,  u  Bless  me, 
Mr.  Peffers,  how  came  we  to  forget  to 
bend  our  topsail  ?  They  will  quite  ruin 
that  new  one.  It  will  never  be  worth  a 
farthing  again.” — Quar.  Rev. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  among  a  set  of 
queries,  has  the  following,  which  are  per¬ 
tinent  to  existing  circumstances  :  u  Whe¬ 
ther  one  may  not  be  allowed  to  conceive 
and  suppose  a  society  or  nation  of  human 
creatures,  clad  in  woollen  cloths  and  stuffs ; 
eating  good  bread,  beef,  and  mutton,  poul¬ 
try,  and  fish  in  great  plenty  ;  drinking 
ale,  mead,  and  cider  ;  inhabiting  decent 
houses,  built  of  brick  and  marble;  taking 
their  pleasure  in  fair  parks  and  gardens  ; 
depending  on  no  foreign  imports  for  food 
and  raiment  ?” — also,  u  Whether  there' 
may  not  be  found  a  people  who  so  contrive 
as  to  be  impoverished  by  their  trade  ?” 
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This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pens. 

Shakspeake. 

PAT  DOOLAN’S  PIG. 

An  Irish  peasant  complained,  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  priest  of  his  parish,  that  some  per¬ 
son  had  stolen  his  best  pig,  and  suppli¬ 
cated  his  revei  ence  to  help  him  to  the 
discovery  of  the  thief.  The  priest  pro¬ 
mised  his  best  endeavours ;  and  his  in¬ 
quiries  soon  leading  him  to  guess  the  of¬ 
fender,  he  took  the  following  amusing 
method  of  bringing  the  matter  home  to 
him.  Next  Sunday,  after  the  service  of 
the  day,  he  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  suspected  indivi¬ 
dual,  44  Who  stole  Pat  Doolan’s  pig  ?” 
There  was  a  long  pause,  and  no  answer ; 
he  did  not  expect  that  there  would  be 
any,  and  descended  from  the  pulpit 
without  saying  a  word  more.  A  second 
Sunday  arriving  without  the  pig  being 
restored,  his  reverence,  again  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  stubborn  purloiner,  and 
throwing  a  deep  note  of  anger  into  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  repeated  the  question, 
n  Who  stole  Pat  Doolan’s  pig  ?  I  say, 
who  stole  poor  Pat  Doolan’s  pig  ?”  Still 
there  was  no  answer,  and  the  question 
was  left  as  before,  to  work  its  effect  in 
secret  on  the  conscience  of  the  guilty  in¬ 
dividual.  The  hardihood  of  the  offender 
however  exceeded  all  the  honest  priest’s 
calculations.  A  third  Sunday  arrived  and 
Pat  Doolan  was  still  without  his  pig. 
Some  stronger  measures  now  became  ne¬ 
cessary.  After  service  was  performed, 
his  reverence,  dropping  the  question  of 
44  Who  stole  Pat  Doolan’s  pig  ?”  but 
still  without  directly  accusing  any  one 
of  the  theft,  reproachfully  exclaimed, 
44  Jimmie  Doran  !  Jimrhie  Doran  !  you 
trate  me  with  contimpt.”  Jimmie  Doran 
hung  down  his  head,  and  next  morning 
the  pig  was  found  at  the  door  of  Pat 
Doolan’s  cabin. 

Another  Irish  priest,  by  name  Felix 
Macabe,  author  of  a  grammar  of  the 
English  language,  was  expatiating  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the 
pastor  and  his  flock,  and  on  the  account 
to  be  given  on  that  subject  at  the  day  of 
final  retribution.  44  Well,  Father  Felix,” 
he  observed,  44  the  great  judge  will  say, 
and  how  have  you  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
your  office?  Have  you  neglected  the 
charge  you  undertook,  or  supplied  the 
wants  of  your  parishioners  ?”  and  I  shall 
reply,  44  Holy  Father,  I  prached  to  them, 
and  I  prached  to  them,  I  prayed  for  their 
sowls,  and  I  gave  them  my  blessings.” 
44  Well,  Father  Felix,  and  how  did  your 
flock  trate  you  ?  Did  they  pay  you  their 
dues,  and  bring  you  their  offerings  ?  And 


then  you  villains,  what  am  I  to  say  ?” 
added  he.  apostrophizing  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  44  You  know  you  do  nothing  but 
chate  me.” 


STAMP  ACT. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  agent  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  frequently  applied  to  by  the  ministry 
for  his  opinion  respecting  the  operation 
of  the  Stamp  Act  ;  but  his  answer  was 
uniformly  the  same,  44  that  the  people  of 
America  would  never  submit  to  it.” 
After  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
stamped  papers  had  arrived  in  England, 
the  ministry  again  sent  for  the  Doctor  to 
consult  with  ;  and  in  conclusion  offered 
this  proposal ; — 44  That  if  the  Americans 
would  engage  to  pay  for  the  damage  done 
in  the  destruction  of  the  stamped  paper , 
&c.  the  parliament  wrould  then  repeal  the 
act.”  The  Doctor  having  paused  upon 
this  question  for  some  time,  at  last  an¬ 
swered  it  as  follows  : — This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  Frenchman,  who,  having 
heated  a  poker  red-hot,  ran  furiously  into 
the  stveet,  and  addressing  the  first  Eng¬ 
lishman  he  met  there,  44  Hah  !  Mon¬ 
sieur ,  voulez  vous  give  me  de  plaisir ,  de 
satisfaction ,  to  let  me  run  this  poker  only 
one  foot  into  your  body  ?”  44  My  body,” 
replied  the  Englishman  :  4C  What  do  you 
mean  V  — &  Vel  den ,  only  so  far,”  mark¬ 
ing  about  six  inches.  84  Are  you  mad  ?” 
returned  the  other ;  44  I  tell  you,  if  you 
don’t  go  about  your  business,  I'll  knock 
you  down.”  48  Vel  den”  said  the 
Frenchman,  softening  his  voice  and  man¬ 
ner;  4<rVilyou,  my  good  Sir,  only  be  so 
obliging  as  to  pay  me  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  heating  this  poker !” 


JUDGES  OF  MUSIC. 

A  scotch  bagpiper  travelling  into  Ire¬ 
land  opened  his  wallet  by  a  wood  side, 
and  sat  down  to  dinner ;  he  had  no 
sooner  said  grace  than  three  wolves  came 
about  him.  To  one  he  threw  bread,  to 
another  meat,  till  his  provision  was  all 
gone  ;  at  length  he  took  up  his  bagpipes, 
and  began  to  play  ;  at  which  the  wolves 
ran  away.  44  The  Deel  faw  me,  said 
Sawney,  44  An  I  had  kenn’d  ye  loved 
music  so  weel,  ye  should  have  had  it  be¬ 
fore  dinner.” 


GRAMMATICAL  ADVICE. 
When  man  and  wife  at  odds  fall  out, 
Let  Syntax  be  your  tutor ; 

’Twixt  masculine  and  feminine, 

What  should  one  be,  but  neuter  ? 
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VILLAGE  OF  UNTERSEEN,  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

In  our  notice  of  the  present  views  at  the 
Diorama,  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  one  of  them  for  the  illustration  of 
the  Mirror  was  cursorily  mentioned  to 
the  reader;  and  we  hope  the  annexed 
engraving  will  realize  every  expectation 
which  such  announcement  may  have  pro¬ 
duced. 

Unterseen  is  situated  upon  the  Aar, 
between  the  lakes  of  Thoun  and  Brientz, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne.*  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1471,  bpt,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Berne,  was  speedily 
rebuilt. 

The  Diorama  view  is  one  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  pictorial  beauty.  It  is  taken  from 
the  entry  of  the  principal  street,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  from  Interlachen,  and  extends  in  the 
direction  of  the  Jungfrau,  which  rises 

In  huge  embattled  pride 

at  the  termination  of  the  view. 

The  houses,  or  chalets ,  of  Unterseen, 
are  constructed  of  fir-wood.  The  ground 
floors  are  occupied  as  cellars,  stables,  or 
warehouses,  and  the  upper  stories  alone 
serve  as  places  of  abode.  A  gallery, 
covered  by  the  projecting  roof  of  the 
house,  extends  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  building.  The  roofs  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  formed  of  planks,  kept 
in  their  places  by  transversal  poles,  se¬ 
cured  by  stones. 

The  streets  of  the  village,  as  in  almost 
all  Switzerland,  are  paved  with  flint  stones, 
rounded  by  the  friction  they  undergo  in 
their  descent  with  the  mountain  streams. 
The  large  chalet  on  the  right  bears  the 
date  of  16*30  ;  a  part  of  the  chalet  on  the 
left  was  constructed  in  1562 ;  the  others 
are  more  modern. 

Of  the  scenic  perfection  of  the  view  we 
are  enabled  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
commendation.  It  represents  the  still 
life  of  a  village  with  good  effect.  The 
shadows  which  break  the  light  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  the  darkening  of  the  broad- 
eaved  roofs,  the  sawed  pine-trunk  on  the 
left,  and  the  hanging  sheets  in  the  gallery 
of  the  chalet  in  the  same  direction,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  excellencies  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  the  happy  points  of  the  artist. 

Critical  approbation  must,  however,  be 
qualified  with  two  objections,— the  ex¬ 
treme  vividness  of  the  fronts  of  the  left 

*  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Switzerland,  that,  in  the  valleys, 
the  temperature  of  districts  at  a  short  distance 
from  one  another  often  varies  extremely.  The 
elevation  of  the  valley  of  Unterseen  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Gesteiu ;  yet  the  thermometer  of 
1822 — 23  fell  only  to  8  deg.  below  Zero  in  Unter¬ 
seen  ;  whereas  at  Gestein  it  fell  to  10£  deg.,  and 
at  Berne  to  16  deg.  , 


chalets,  and  the  crystalline  appearance  of 
the  water  on  the  right — in  which  the  effect 
has  been  carried  rather  too  far.  The  mist 
about  the  mountains  is,  however,  of  cha¬ 
racteristic  accuracy. 

We  have  already  awarded  our  meed  of 
praise  to  that  most  splendid  of  all  me¬ 
tropolitan  sights  —  the  Diorama  ;  and 
doubtless  we  shall  be  joined  in  the  tribute 
by  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  induced 
to  visit  the  present  exhibition. 

THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

(I  or  the  Mirror  ) 

An  angel  of  the  fiow’rs  one  day. 

Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay, — 

That  spirit  to  whose  charge  is  aiven 
To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  from  heaven. 
Awaking  from  his  light  repose. 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose, 

“  Oh  !  fondest  object  of  my  care, 

Still  fairest  found  where  all  are  fair. 

For  the  sweetest  shade  thou'st  given  to  me, 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  ’tis  granted  thee  !" 

Then  said  the  rose,  with  deepen’d  glow, 

“  On  me  another  grace  bestow.* 

The  spirit  paus’d  in  silent  thought — 

What  grace  was  there  that  flow’r  had  not? 
’Twas  but  a  moment. — o’er  the  rose 
A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws, 

And  rob’d  in  Nature's  simplest  weed, 

Gould  there  a  flow’r  that  rose  exceed  ? 

W.  S. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  RAVENNA. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

For  a  particular  account  of  this  Battle,  ste 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Centuries  have  past  away. 

Since  Ravenna's  fatal  day ;  . 

Since  the  ranks  of  vengeful  Spain, 

Sought  proud  Milan  to  retain ; 

Since  the  gallant  lords  of  France, 

’Gainst  Iberia  pois’d  the  lance; 

But  still  lives  in  deathless  story, 

Molart’s  death,  and  Bayard’s  glory. 

Calm  thou  rollest  gentle  river, * 

Pure,  and  clear,  thy  current  flows, 

Naught  thouknow'st  of  warring  armies. 

Nothing  of  contending  foes  ; 

Yet  ere  once  Again  the  sun. 

Sinks  into  his  ocean  bed; 

Clear  no  more  thy  stream  shall  run. 

But  thy  crystal  hue  be  red. 

Red  with  blood  of  horse  and  rider. 

Chok’d  with  corses  of  the  brave, 

Oh  !  the  whes  of  war’s  vast  mui’der. 

Powerless  then  is  aught  to  save 
Virtue,  valour,  from  the  grave. 

Thickens  now  the  battle  strife. 

Careless  every  foe  of  life. 

Gentle  Nemours,  where  art  thou, 

Late  upon  yon  causeway’s  brow, 

v  A  river  divided  the  contending  armies. 
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Back’d  by  small  tho’  gallant  band, 

Firmly  thou  maintaiu’d  tby  stand  ; 

Ouward,  far  as  eye  can  reach, 

Spaniards  hurrying  to  the  breach  ; 

Upwards,  shrouded  is  the  sun 
By  the  rolling  war  clouds  dun. 

What,  tho’  Spain's  dark  tribes  now  fled, 
What,  tho’  number’d  with  the  dead, 

Cordona  and  Navarro  lie. 

Fairest  flowers  of  chivalry  ; 

"Vet  a  remnant  unsubdued, 

Panting  still  for  Gallic  blood, 

High  their  native  war-cry  shout, 

“  Spagna,  Spagna,  to  the  rout.” 

Proudly  standing  nothing  daunted, 

Nemours,  the  attack  encountered. 

Like  the  lion  in  the  chase. 

Meets  the  assailants,  face  to  face  ; 

Or  as  some  proud  frowning  rock, 
ltepels  in  rage  the  tempest’s  shock, 

Thou  stood’st — but  from  the  anxious  sight, 
Hark  clouds  obscure  the  deadly  fight. 

’Tis  midnight,  and  her  ebon  reign. 

Grim  darkness  holds  o’er  land  and  main; 

The  wind  before  so  harsh  and  rude. 

Is  hush’d  into  a  gentler  mood ; 

The  birds  have  sought  their  feathery  beds, 
The  wearied  flowers  droop  their  heads 
All  save  the  evening  primrose  pale, 

That  wakes  to  scent  the  darken’d  gale  ; 
Companion  meet  for  lady’s  bower, 

Who  sits  alone  in  midnight  hour. 

And  sits  fair  Marguerite  lonely  now  ? 

Why  clasps  her  hand  her  throbbing  brow  ? 

Ill,  ill,  I  deem  that  flashing  eye. 

Could  question  brook,  or  curious  pry — 

.But  soon,  too  sood,  alas,  is  known, 

Why  that  bright  lady  sat  alone. 

A  shrill  blast  echoes  from  the  tower, 

The  lady  hurries  from  the  bower. 

And  gains  the  rampart’s  height  ; 

In  vain  she  strains  her  aching  sight. 

Naught  but  a  dim  uncertain  gleam, 

Is  seen  the  pine-tree  boughs  between. 

In  vain  she  strains  her  anxious  ear. 

Some  martial  shout  or  strain  to  hear. 

Up  the  steep  rock  the  steed’s  hoofs  clank, 
Hark,  now  he  gains  the  upmost  bank. 

Herald,  what  tidings  ?  answer  ho ! 

Host  victory  or  ruin  show  ?  f 

Both,  both,  but  wide  the  portal  throw,  I 
He  left  them  to  divine  the  rest, 

And  down  the  rock  impatient  prest. 

Scarce  had  the  bolt  its  fastening  spurned, 
Scarce  on  its  hinge  the  portal  turned. 

When  uprose  on  the  rock  beneath. 

What  told  of  battle,  toil,  and  death  ; 
Coursers  wearied,  pantiqg,  flagging. 
Foremost  warriors,  backward  lagging 
Heim  and  corslet,  bloody,  broken, 

All,  all,  battle’s  woe  betoken. 

Mute  they  bear  into  the  hall, 

One  concealed  by  crimson  pall. 

Couched  on  bed  of  woven  spears, 

Hripping  now  with  blood  and  tears ; 

Low  lies  he,  thy  prince,  and  pride, 

Thy  gallant  chieftain,  faithful  guide,  f 

Woe, -woe,  the  day  when  Nemours  died,  f 

S  2 


Fair  Marguerite  saw  the  martial  bier, 

And  wildly  questioned,  who  lies  here  ? 

Ah,  who  shall  tell !  She  rushes  on, 

Raises  the  blood-stained  camazon  .* 

But  one  wild  shriek,  she  bent  her  head, 

They  saw— the  dead,  lay  by  the  dead. 

H.  A.  U. 

*  Camazona,  found  in  the  ancient  Italian 
poets,  signifying  covering,  cloak,  wrapper,  &e. 


PETITE  EPITRE  EX  VF.RS, 

Au  tres-r  ever  end  Pere  de  In  Chaise.  EUe  [ut 
presentee  en  Fannie  1090. 

Fermettbz,  mon  Reverend  Pere, 

Qu’nn  malheureux  Frieur-Cur£, 

Vous  d^peigue  ici  sa  mi*ere, 

C'est-k  dire  son  Prieure. 

Hans  mon  Eglise  l’ou  patrouille. 

Si  1'on  ne  prend  bien  garde  h  soi, 

Et  le  crapaud  et  la  grenouille, 

Chantent  tous  l’otBce  avec  moi. 

Pr£s  de  lfi  sont  dans  des  masures 
Cinq  cens  gueux  couverts  de  haillons  : 

Point  de  Devotes  a.  confitures. 

Point  de  P6nitentes  k  bouillons. 

Comme  ils  n’ont  ni  terre,  ni  rente, 

Et  qu’ils  sont  tous  de  panvres  gens, 

(Dans  un  Cur£,  chose  etonnante,) 

Je  suis  triste  aux  euterremeuts. 

A  SHORT  EPISTLE  IN  VERSE, 

Addressed  to  the  very  Reverend,  Father  la 
Chaise,  in  the  year  1690. 

O  Reverend  Father  attend  to  my  story 
That  now  a  poor  Curate*  shall  lay  before  ye : 
And  first  you  must  know  the  picture  he’s  giving 
Is  what  you  may  call  a  poor  Curate’s  living. 

You  never  must  enter  the  church  in  a  flirt, 

If  you  do  you’ll  he  up  to  your  ancles  in  dirt : 

The  frogs  and  toads  sit  round  in  a  ring 
And  help  the  poor  Curate  the  service  to  sing. 

Hard  by  are  some  houses  the  dwellings  ofliags — • 
Some  hundreds  of  beggars  all  cover’d  w  ith  rags : 
No  elegant  ladies  attend  at  the  church. 

So  you  see  the  poor  Curate  is  quite  in  the  lurch. 

As  for  money,  my  hearers  have  none  at  com¬ 
mand  ; 

As  for  goods,  they  have  none— neither  houses 
nor  land ; — 

And  strange  it  may  seem,  that  while  many  are 
glad, 

In  seasons  of  sadness— your  Curate  is  sad. 

*  The  word  Curate  is  not  synonymous  w  ill)  the 
French  Cure,  hut  as  it  suited  my  purpose  I 
used  it. 

T.  S.  A. 


IMMENSE  BLOCKS  OF  STONE, 
See. 

The  attention  of  many  persons  in  Lon¬ 
don  has  recently  been  called  to  some  im¬ 
mense  blocks  of  marble  of  very  unusual 
dimensions,  which  required  from  20  to 
25  horses  in  the  carriage,  for  the  use  of 
the  new  Falace.  Perhaps  the  following 
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statement  of  the  largest  blocks  ever  known 
(ancient  and  modern)  may  be  acceptable 


to  the  readers  of  the  Mirror. 

Ft.  In. 

1.  The  column  of  Alexandria, 

(Pompey’s  Pillar,)  is  a  single 
block  of  red  granite  .  67  5 

2.  Those  immense  columns  erected 

a  few  years  since  for  Saint 
Isaac’s  Church,  Saint  Peters- 
burgh  (granite)  each  .  56  0 

3.  The  columns  whose  ruins  still 

stand  near  Mount  Citorio,  at 
Rome,  (each  averaging) .  52  6 

4.  Columns  in  the  Portico  of  the 

Pantheon . .  46  10 

5.  Ditto  at  Casan  Cathedral,  St. 

Petersburgh .  42  0 

6.  Twe  ditto  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 

Rome . .  39  0 

7*  Several  ditto  near  the  Baths  of 
Dioclesian,  and  still  to  be 
found  at  Florence,  near  Pont 
Trinite .  38  4 


Lastly.  A  beautiful  column  of 
white  marble,  from  a  quarry 
near  the  Alps,  which  Napo¬ 
leon  destined  for  the  orna¬ 
mental  improvements  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  very  near . .  40  0 

Jacobus. 


HYMN  TO  LOVE. 

FROM  VERBAL’S  PLEASURES  OF  POSSESSION. 

Sweetest  source  of  earthly  joy. 

Solace  kind  of  human  care. 

Love,  thou  smiling,  wanton  boy, 

Hear,  oh  hear,  a  votary’s  pray’r ! 

To  cheer  a  poet’s  humble  cot. 

Oh  quit  thy  blissful  seats  above  ; 

Come  to  bless  my  lowly  cot, 

For  what  is  life,  without  thee.  Love? 

Cheeks  that  mock  the  morning  rose. 
Smiling  lips  and  eyes  of  fire. 

Bosoms,  white  as  mountain  snows, 
Hearts  that  burn  with  pure  desire  ; 
Bless  with  these  my  longing  arms. 

I’ll  envy  not  the  powers  above  ; 

’Tis  these  that  give  to  life  its  charms. 

For  what  is  life,  without  thee.  Love? 

But  should  Fate’s  severe  decree. 

Forbid  thy  glowing  joys  be  mine, — 
Come  with  all  thy  woes  to  me. 

And  I’ll  for  thee  the  world  resign. 

Thy  keenest  pang,  thy  deepest  sigh. 

I’ll  cherish  like  the  mateless  dove, 

1  ’ll  kiss  the  shaft  that  bids  me  die. 

For  what  is  life,  without  thee,  Love? 


NORTHAMPTON— ST.  PETER’S 
CHURCH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Northampton  has  been  sqpposed  to 


be  the  site  of  the  Roman  station,  Elta* 
nori.  -Their  coins  have  been  taken  up 
n^ar  Queenscross.  In  Salcey  Forest  an 
ancient  paved  road  was  some  years  ago 
discovered ;  and  Lathbury,  a  few  miles 
from  here  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
Lectocetum ,  another  of  their  stations. 

Northampton  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  notable  actions  in  those  times,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  barons  was  little 
inferior  to  the  king’s.  Parliaments  were 
frequently  held  here  till  the  time  of  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  and  in  the  early  part  of  that 
monarch’s  reign,  they  were  discontinued. 
It  was  the  favourite  seat  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  remove  the  university 
from  Oxford  hither ;  but  the  scholars, 
taking  a  very  active  part  with  the  barons, 
against  the  king,  he  sent  them  back  to 
Oxford.  A  like  attempt  was  made  at  a 
removal  from  Cambridge,  but  the  design 
was  soon  given  up.  Henry  granted  the 
farm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  the 
11th  year  of  his  reign,  reserving  a  rent 
of  £120.  a-year.  Edward  III.  granted 
£66.  13s.  4 d.  part  of  this  to  his  free- 
chapel,  at  Windsor,  to  be  paid  by  the 
bailiffs  of  the  town.  Henry  VIII.  soon 
after  his  accession,  released  £22,  a-year, 
further  part  of  it.  The  castle  was  built 
by  Simon  St.  Liz,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
in  1084.  In  the  meadows,  near  the  Mo¬ 
nastery  of  Delapre,  was  fought  one  of 
the  bloody  battles  between  Henry  VI. 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  in  which 
Henry  was  defeated,  with  great  slaughter. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  parliament  against 
Charles  I.  Tradition  says,  that  the  wide 
ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  was 
originally  made  for  a  defence  against  the 
Danes ,  who,  however,  fixed  themselves 
here,  and  made  many  incursions  into  the 
neighbourhood.  Hunsborough ,  a  mili¬ 
tary  work,  about  a  mile  off  the  town, 
was  raised  by  them. 

In  1675,  almost  the  whole  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  afterwards  rebuilt 
in  a  handsome  manner,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  large  collections  were  made ;  and  the 
king  gave  one  hundred  tons  of  timber,  , 
towards  the  rebuilding  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  and  to  the  town,  seven  years  of 
its  chimney  money.  The  west  front  is 
adorned  with  a  portico  of  twelve  conic 
pillars,  over  which  is  a  balustrade,  and 
in  the  centre  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  with 
an  inscription  underneath,  commemo¬ 
rating  his  bounty. 

The  churches  of  St.  Peter ,  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre ,  and  St.  Giles ,  are  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  especially  the  former,  which  is 
indeed  worthy  of  notice ;  but  so  much  out 
of  the  way,  that  unless  apprized  of  it,  a 
traveller  may  be  many  years  in  North- 
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ampton  without  seeing  it.  It  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  west  street  opposite  the 
castle,  and  seems  to  be  a  perfect  remain 
of  the  Saxon  building.  On  going  into 
the  church  yard  the  body  is  seen  higher 
than  the  north  aisle,  a  row  of  small  cir¬ 
cular  arches  appearing  on  the  outside  of 
it,  worked  into  the  wall,  the  whole  length 
from  east  to  west.  The  outside  is  adorned 
with  many  curious  ornaments,  and  heads 
resembling  those  in  the  interior  of  the 
Temple  Church,  London.  The  inside 
consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  each 
side  of  the  nave  having  two  circular 
arches  adorned  with  zig-zag  work. 

W.  H.  H. 


WRITING  INK. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Inks  are  fluid  compounds  to  form  cha¬ 
racters,  or  some  other  kinds  of  figures,  on 
proper  grounds,  of  paper,  parchment,  &c. 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

Various  receipts  have  been  given  for 
the  composition  of  writing  ink  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  much  improvement  has  been  made 
in  this  article  of  late  years,  it  still  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  is  room  for  amendment. 
Three  causes  of  complaint  exist  against 
most  of  the  ink  in  general  use,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  bought  any  but  what 
was  liable  to  one  or  another  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  objections  : — 

First;  if  it  flow  from  the  pen  pretty 
freely,  the  colour  is  usually  very  indif¬ 
ferent — that  is  to  say,  watery.  Second ; 
that  which  is  of  a  fine  black  colour,  ge¬ 
nerally  gets,  in  two  days,  as  thick  as 
mud.  Lastly  ;  if  it  possess  a  good  co¬ 
lour  and  flow  well,  it  is  deficient  in  per¬ 
manence, — in  two  or  three  years  it  turns 
to  a  dirty  brown. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  to  the  readers  of  The  Mirror 
the  following  receipt,  which  was  invented 
by  Monsr.  Ribancourt ;  and,  as  I  have 
tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be  better  than  any 
1  ever  used,  the  experience  thus  gained 
will  perhaps  induce  others  to  try  it : — 

oz. 


Take  of  Aleppo  galls,  in  coarse  powder  8 

Logwood,  in  thin  chips .  4 

Sulphate  of  iron  (green  cop¬ 
peras)  .  4 

Gum  arabic,  finely  powdered...  3 
Sulphate  of  Copper  (blue  vi¬ 
triol) .  1 

Sugar  candy .  1 


Boil  the  galls  and  logwood  together  in 
twelve  pints  of  rain  water  for  one  hour  : 
strain  the  decoction,  and  then  add  the 
other  ingredients :  stir  the  mixture  until 
the  whole  be  dissolved,  more  especially 


the  gum  ;  then  let  it  subside  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  lastly,  decant  the  ink  very 
steadily,  and  cork  it  in  stone  bottles  for 
your  use.  Jacobus. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY’S  ALBUM. 
Like  the  sun  dawning 
With  Orient  beam, 

At  blush  of  morning. 

O’er  Ocean’s  stream — 

Or  moonlight  breaking, 

Placidly  bright, 

Blest  thoughts  awaking, 

Thro’  the  dark  night. 

Sweet  as  the  slumbers 
Of  infantine  years. 

Or  seraphs’  numbers 
In  heavenly  spheres  : — 

Balmy  and  cheering 
As  mild  charity — 

Thus  heart-endearing 
Be  thy  destiny. 

May  peace  and  glory, 

With  soul-soothing  ray. 

Rise  smiling  o’er  thee, 

And  gladden  thy  way  ; 

Each  joy  possessing. 

Earth  can  bestow, 

And  every  blessing. 

Better  worlds  know  !  J.  S.  9. 


M)t  jyftttcfMBoofc. 


THE  PLEASURE  HUNTER. 

»  A  Fragment. 

[A  Novel  of  an  extraordinary  character 
has  just  appeared  under  the  title  of  u  The 
Roue from  which  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  Death-bed  Scene  of  the  hero.  The 
work  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  striking 
productions  of  the  season,  since  every 
page  abounds  with  the  energy  of  a  mas¬ 
terly  hand.  Our  extracts  are  fragments 
of  a  letter  written  at  intervals,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Roue  to  a  college  friend.] 

I  have  been  used  to  will,  and  to  do,  all 
my  life ;  and  never  recollect  saying  I 
will,  that  I  did  not.  Is  then  the  power 
of  volition  to  fail  me  only  now,  when  I 
say  I  will  live  ?  No — no,  life  is  strong 
within  me.  These  physicians  judge  by 
their  own  emaciated,  fragile  bodies  ;  they 
have  no  idea  how  much  such  a  firm-knit, 
athletic  frame  as  mine  can  suffer;  and 
yet  the  devils  tell  me  I  shall  die  ;  and  as 
they  pronounced  the  fiat,  a  legion  of  other 
devils  seemed  to  enter,  and  run  riot  in  my 
mind,  and  appeared  to  dance  about  me, 
laughing  and  chattering,  with  a  kind  of 
hellish  joy,  as  though  it  were  to  welcome 
me.  Where — where — where ,  to  welcome 
me  ? 

These  physicians  are  fools — drivellers ; 
they  say  I  must  sleep  ;  and  one  of  their 
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cursed  potions  has  procured  me  an  hour 
of  hellish  refreshment.  But  I  am  awake, 
yes,  awake  once  more  ;  and  it  was  hut  a 
dream — a  thing  to  laugh  at — a  thing  that 
we  have  kiughed  at  together.  1  am  awake ; 
and  in  opening  my  eyes  to  all  the  realities 
about  me,  though  those  realities  are  grave 
doctors,  pale  faces,  hopeless  countenances, 
they  are  heaven  to  the  hell  I  have  just 
quitted  in  awaking.  Fred.  1  dreamed  I 
was  in  a  beautiful  garden.  Every  where 
flowers  bloomed  around  me,  and  beneath 
my  feet,  fresh  and  fair  to  look  at,  bloom¬ 
ing  as  though  Nature  had  just  painted 
them,  and  sent  them  forth  spangled  with 
dew  to  scent  the  morning  air ;  and  I  felt, 
Fred,  young  again  ;  felt  as  you  and  I 
used  to  feel  when  we  were  boys,  and  chased 
the  butterflies  at  Eton.  Ha !  that  twinge ! 

Oh,  that  we  had  never  chased  any  thing 
but  butterflies  1  But  we  have,  Fred. 
Well,  I  felt  an  indescribable  longing  for 
every  flower  that  I  saw,  and  I  stretched 
forth  my  hand  to  pluck  them  5  and  as  I 
plucked  them  one  by  one,  they  withered 
in  my  touch  :  but  l  still  grasped  and 
grasped,  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  but 
every  one  faded,  one  after  the  other  ;  and 
the  grass  and  the  bright  daisies  withered 
under  my  feet,  as  I  proceeded,  till  I  looked 
back,  and  all  that  was  gay  before  was  one 
blank,  scorched-up  desert — and  I  felt  a 
sense  of  desolation.  Suddenly,  the  deso¬ 
lation  changed  %  and  I  found  myself,  how 
I  cannot  tell,  in  that  paradise  of  Maho¬ 
met,  which,  in  our  hours  of  folly,  we  used 
to  think  was  such  a  charming  thought  of 
the  prophetic  hypocrite,  and  made  us 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which, 
in  his  early  career,  he  made  proselytes  to 
his  faith.  And  there  were  women,  beau¬ 
tiful  women  !  the  bane  of  both  of  us, 
Fred,  flitting  about  in  all  the  loose  attire 
of  eastern  costume,  amidst  the  shady 
groves  and  bowers  of  roses  with  which  the 
place  was  filled,  and  all  the  passions  of 
my  nature — those  fiery  passions — hut  you 
know  them — seemed  roused  ;  my  loss  of 
blood  was  not  felt  in  my  sleep  ;  and  I 
pursued,  and  caught  in  my  outstretched 
arms,  a  lovely  form,  that  resisted  me  no 
more  when  it  felt  my  warm  arms  entwined 
around  it.  It  turned,  and  I  beheld  Fanny ! 
lovely  as  when  we  first  knew  her,  with 
her  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  tresses ;  and  I 
had  all  the  feelings  of  former  times  ;  and 
there  was  every  thing  about  her  that  was 
lovely  in  woman — the  soft  lip,  the  heaving 
bosom,  the  rounded  form — and  I  pressed 
her  to  my  heart,  when  suddenly  the  cheeks 
assumed  a  livid  hue — the  eyes  became 
sunken,  yellow,  and  lustreless — the  heav¬ 
ing  bosom  shrunk  into  ungainly  folds — 
the  firm  flesh  seemed  to  soften  into  dis¬ 
ease,  and  she  sunk  a  corpse  out  of  my 


arms  on  to  the  ground.  Still  the  sam 
burning  passions  seemed  to  drive  me  on, 
and  I  caught  one  lovely  form  after  an¬ 
other,  only  to  feel  them  die — do  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  ?— -to  feel  them  die  ;  aye  ! 
even  as  Othello  seems  to  do,  when  hanging 
over  Desdemona  he  feels  pulse  by  pulse 
slacken  and  evaporate,  till  he  appears  to 
have  taken  leave  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
life  it  contains  in  the  words — 44  She  is 
dead.” 

And  thus  one  after  another  failed  me. 
Beauty  turned  to  blackness,  life  into 
death,  at  my  touch,  as  the  flowers  had 
done  before ;  and  yet  there  remained  the 
same  fiery  determination  to  pursue — the 
same  burning  impetus  to  urge  me  onward. 
At  length  but  one  remained  ;  and  she 
fled  from  my  pursuit — and  faster  and 
stronger  than  all  the  rest.  But  I  came 
up  with  her,  and  it  was — 44  Agnes !”  Let 
me  breathe  at  the  name,  or  rather  let  me 
shudder.  It  was  Agnes,  all  that  I  re¬ 
member  her— -the  loveliest  I  had  seen  ! 
and  she  smiled  upon  me,  and  talked 
peace  and  comfort  to  me,  and  my  heart 
seemed  to  forget  all  that  had  gone  before. 
And  my  arms  were  once  -more  around 
her,  and  her  head  drooped  upon  my 
breast,  and  I  pressed  her  closely,  and  her 
kerchief  fell  in  the  slight  struggle  ;  and 
I  stooped  my  lips  to  press  them  upon 
her  bosom,  when,  to  my  horror,  as  I 
breathed  upon  it,  it  turned  black — black ; 
and  a  huge  serpent  seemed  to  be  coiling 
round  its  beauties,  and,  covering  them 
with  his  venom ;  and  I  looked  up,  and 
her  face  was  fleshless — her  sockets  were 
eyeless — her  teeth  were  lipless  :  the  arms 
that  were  around  me  were  mere  bones  ; 
and  the  fingers  that  pressed  mine  were 
thin  strings  of  sinews,  still  warm  and 
wet  with  flesh  that  had  just  fallen  from 
them,  and  upon  which  myriads  of  worms  > 
were  preying  in  a  grave  which  yawned  at 
my  feet ;  and  I  heard  a  laugh,  and  a  voice, 
and  I  looked  into  the  grave,  and  it  was 
Trevor,  calling  upon  me  to  bring  his 
wife, — and  she  obeyed  the  call, — and  I 
could  not  disentangle  myself  from  her 
firm  grasp,  but  was  forced  forward,  till 
we  fell — fell — fell,  into  the  loathsome 
grave  together  ;  and  I  awoke — awoke, 
and  found  this  earth  a  heaven  !  Fred,  if 
there  be  a  hell,  I  have  been  there, — and 
these  doctors,  these  dolts,  would  have  me 
sleep.  Oh  !  I  hope  I  shall  never  sleep 
again.  I  would  rather  invent  some  ma¬ 
chine  to  prop  my  eyes  open,  than  take 
their  cursed  opiates  to  damn  me  before 
my  time.  If  I  am  to  die,  I  will  die 
waking.  *  *  *  * 

Fred,  I  have  been  trying  to  summon  to 
my  aid  all  the  arguments  of  those  philo¬ 
sophers  in  whom  we  used  so  much  to 
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delight,  from  the  ancients  down  to  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Rousseau, — and  my  mind  has 
clung  with  an  indescribable  tenacity  to 
all  those  which  were  wont  to  be  so  con¬ 
vincing  to  us  in  the  heyday  of  our  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  they  are  all  fresh  in  my 
memory.  I  can  repeat  them  every  word, 
• — but  it  is  all  in  vain  :  all  their  strength, 
all  their  seeming  truth,  seems  to  elude 
my  grasp,  like  the  phantoms  in  my  dream. 
As  I  catch  at  them,  and  attempt  to  hang 
my  faith  upon  them,  they  all  dissolve 
one  after  another  into  airy  nothingness, 
and  all  at  the  word  death.  This  magic 
word  seems  to  dispel  all  those  dreams  of 
philosophy,  upon  the  truth  of  which  we 
pinned  our  faith.  Death  !  how  I  hate 
the  word  ;  and  yet,  if  I  look  through  my 
window,  I  see  it  written  in  gigantic  cha¬ 
racters  on  the  broad  blue  sky.  If  I  look 
round  my  chamber,  I  see  it  written  like 
the  fate  of  Belshazzar  on  the  walls,  and 
inscribed  in  the  pale  faces  of  my  physi¬ 
cians  and  servants.  If  1  bury  my  face  in 
my  pillow,  I  see  it  there — death  ! — death ! 
DEATfi — nothing  but  death  written 
every  where.  Who  would  think  that  five 
simple  letters  could  produce  a!  word  with 

so  much  terror  in  it  1  Oh  ! - 

*  *  *  « 

#2otes  ot  a  Meatier. 

CHARLES  X. 

M.  de  Montbarey,  one  of  the  “  an- 
cien  regime”  of  France,  thus  sketches  the 
portrait  of  the  Count  d’ Artois,  (now 
Charles  X.)  when  a  young  man  : — u  The 
person  of  the  Count  d’Artois  is  formed 
with  the  utmost  grace  and  symmetry,  and 
exhibits  the  most  elegant  model  of  the 
French  figure  and  standard.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  is  equally  pleasing  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  is  such  as  might  afford  to  the 
imagination  an  idea  of  the  imaginary  por¬ 
trait  of  perfection  which  our  poets,  authors 
of  romance,  and  historians,  have  assigned 
to  a  French  prince.  He  possesses  all  the 
fire  and  vivacity  of  youth,  joined  to  all 
the  graces  of  politeness  and  gallantry. 
The  superiority  of  his  accomplishment  in 
this  respect  has  procured  him  the  title  of 
Galaor,  because  he  realizes  the  ficti¬ 
tious  portrait  of  perfection  which  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  romance  have  assigned  to  that  hero. 
As  his  extraordinary  polish,  and  his 
agreeable  temper  and  manners,  seemed  to 
point  him  out  as  the  prince  of  the  youth 
of  France,  he  was  speedily  recognised  as 
such,  and  became  a  model  of  fashion  both 
for  the  city  and  the  court.”— Foreign 
Review. 


A  Diorama  of  Navarino  and  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Theatre  was  exhibited  the  other 


day  at  Greenwich  fair.  This  reminds 
one  of  the  comparison  of  a  secret  (in  the 
Adventurer)  to  a  drop  of  rain,  in  its 
progress  from  the  house-top  to  the  gutter. 

In  Leipzig  are  yearly  printed  40,4.35,000 
sheets  ;  and  the  average  number  of  works 
annually  published  in  Germany  is  about 
5,000. — For.  Rev. 


A  discovery  has  recently  been  made 
at  Fulham,  which  will  prove  especially 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  our  antique 
friend,  Sylvanus  Urban.  It  is  that  of  a 
secret  winding  staircase,  (in  the  corner  of 
a  garret,)  12  feet  deep,  and  a  complete 
set  of  implements  for  coining.  By  the 
dye,  it  seems,  were  counterfeited  the  old 
broad  pieces  ;  and  as  near  as  can  be  con¬ 
jectured,  it  is  now  about  200  years  since 
this  curious  placo  was  first  made. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  a  re¬ 
commendation  for  a  servant,  if  he  could 
bear  a  quantity  of  strong  drink  ;  part  of 
his  good  character,  in  times  when  it  was 
accounted  a  point  of  hospitality,  that  the 
guests  in  the  kitchen  should  be  made  as 
drunk  as  their  masters  in  the  dining-room. 
—  Q.  Rev. 


The  number  of  works,  original  and  trans¬ 
lated,  published  in  different  languages  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  during 
the  last  year,  exclusive  of  periodical  jour¬ 
nals,  newspapers,  &c.  and  reprints  of 
works  published  in  foreign  countries,  was 

_741  ! - 

CORONERS. 

The  coroner  was  anciently  an  officer  of 
great  trust,  and  a  principal  preserver  and 
keeper  of  the  peace.  It  was  his  duty  “  if 
advertised  by  the  king’s  bailiffs,  or  other 
honest  men  of  the  countrey,  to  come  to 
those  that  be  slaine,  sodainly  dead,  or 
wounded,  or  to  house-breakers ,  to  enquire 
who  were  culpable,  who  were  present, 
either  men  or  women,  and  of  what  age, 
so  they  could  speak  and  had  discretion  ; 
and  they  which  were  found  guilty  by  in¬ 
quisition  were  taken,  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  and  committed  to  gaol ;  and  as 
many  of  them  as  are  not  found  guilty, 
were  to  be  attached  until  the  coming  of 
the  justices,  and  their  names  enrolled.” 


old  gardens. 

A  garden  was  formerly  an  extension  of 
the  splendour  of  the  residence  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  limited  portion  of  the  domain — was, 
in  fact,  often  used  as  a  sort  of  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  apartments  within  doors  ;  and 
afforded  opportunities  for  the  society, 
after  the  early  dinner  of  our  ancestors,  to 
enjoy  the  evening  in  the  cool  fragrance  of 
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walks  and  bowers.  Hence  the  dispersed 
groups  which  Watteau  and  others  set 
forth  as  perambulating  the  highly  orna¬ 
mented  scenes  which  these  artists  took 
pleasure  in  painting.  Sometimes  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Old  England  made  a  different 
use  of  these  retreats,  and  tenanted  the 
pleasure-ground  with  parties  of  jolly 
guests,  who  retired  from  the  dining-par¬ 
lour  to  finish  the  bottle,  al  fresco,  on  the 
bowling-green  and  in  its  vicinity.  We 
have  heard,  for  example,  that,  in  a  for¬ 
mer  generation,  this  used  to  be  the  rule 
at  Trentham,  where  a  large  party  of 
country-gentlemen  used  to  assemble  once 
a  week,  on  a  public  day  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  At  a  certain  hour  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  bowling-green,  where, 
according  to  their  different  inclinations, 
they  played  at  bowls,  caroused,  lounged, 
or  smoked,  as  their  inclinations  deter¬ 
mined,  and  thus  released  their  noble 
landlord  from  all  further  efforts  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  the  entertainment.  The 
honest  Staffordshire  squires  were  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  world,  while  thus  engaged,  with 
countenances  highly  illuminated, 

With  a  ].)ipe  and  a  flask,  puffing  sorrow  away; 
but  the  circumstance  serves  to  show  that 
such  plaisances  as  we  have  described 
formed  convenient,  as  wpll  as  agreeable 
accompaniments  to  the  mansion  of  a  no¬ 
bleman,  who,  having  a  certain  duty  to 
perform  towards  his  neighbourhood,  was 
accommodated  by  that  arrangement  of 
his  pleasure-ground  which  enabled  him 
to  do  the  thing  with  most  satisfaction  to 
his  guests,  and  least  personal  inconve¬ 
nience  to  himself. —  Q.  Rev. 


TRAVELS. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  books  of 
travels  being  written  by  persons  who  never 
travelled.  On  the  contrary,  that  excel¬ 
lent  book,  known  as  Marco  Polo’s,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  from 
conversations  and  scraps  of  memoranda 
gf  the  traveller  while  in  prison.  The 
travels  of  honest  John  Bell  of  Anter- 
mony,  are  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
Professor  Barron,  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  Gemelli  Carreri,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  entertaining  account  of  his  tra¬ 
vels  round  the  world,  was  ever  out  of 
Italy.  The  adventures  and  discoveries 
of  Mungo  Park  are  -said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Bryan  Edwards.  The  en¬ 
terprising  Belzoni  could  not  write  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  the  amusing  travels  of  M.  Le 
Vaillant  among  the  Hottentots,  full  of 
fiction  and  romance,  are  the  production 
of  a  French  Abbe,  who  had  probably 
never  passed  the  barriers  of  Paris.— Ibid, 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES, 

Table  of  weekly  wages  paid  in  a  parti* 
cular  district,  to  agricultural  labourers, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  together  with  the  annual  average 
e>f  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  quantity 
of  it  that  their  weekly  wages  enabled 
them  to  buy  :  — - 


Years. 

Week’s  Wages  Week's  Wages 
in  Money.  in  Wheat. 

Price  of 
Wheat. 

1790 

10s. 

61  Pecks 

48s. 

1795 

16s. 

7|  ... 

71  s. 

1000 

21s. 

6£  ... 

105  s. 

1805 

18s. 

6£  ... 

87s. 

1810 

21s. 

6£  ... 

105s. 

1815 

15s. 

7*  - 

64s. 

1816 

16s. 

6|  ... 

75  s. 

1817 

19s. 

6$ 

94s. 

1818 

18s. 

6 1  ... 

83s. 

1819 

16s. 

7  ... 

72  s. 

1820 

14s. 

6f  ... 

65s. 

1821 

8s.  to  1 2s. 

5  to  7h 

54s. 

1822 

7s.  6cl  to  10s. 

to  7| 

43s. 

1823 

8s.  to  11s. 

5  to  6§ 

51s. 

1824 

Pis. 

- 

62s. 

1825 

14s. 

61  ... 

66s. 

This  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Cayley, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robert  Merry, 
a  very  intelligent,  practical  farmer  and 
landowner  of  Lockton,  near  Pickering. 


JUVENILE  criminals. 

Of  the  extent  of  crime  among  the  youth 
of  the  metropolis  an  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  while  in  the  last  year 
the  number  of  prisoners  who  passed 
through  Newgate,  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  was  one  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-two,  those  under  that  age 
amounted  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-nine.  It  is  also  lamentable  to 
state  that,  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
at  Brixton,  more  than  one  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  were  lately  found  to  be 
under  twenty-one.  The  causes  of  the 
evil  may  be  briefly  told.  Nothing  tends 
more  powerfully  than  pauperism  to 
weaken  the  natural  affections  and  destroy 
the  sense  of  parental  obligation  ;  what¬ 
ever,  therefore,  contributes  generally  to 
create  indigence  among  the  poor  at  large, 
operates  with  peculiar  severity  upon  their 
offspring.  Of  the  crowds  of  boys  who 
inhabit  our  prisons  and  infest  our  streets, 
the  depravity  of  an  immense  proportion 
may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  care  and  to 
the  neglect  and  criminality  of  their  na¬ 
tural  protectors.  Numbers  are  without 
a  parent  or  friend,  and  derive  their  sub¬ 
sistence  by  mendicity  and  theft.  They 
are  frequently  committed  to  prison  for 
short  periods  ;  on  being  discharged,  their 
depredations  are  renewed  both  from  habit 
and  necessity,  until,  becoming  the  asso- 
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elates  of  old  and  desperate  offenders  their 
career  is  at  length  terminated  by  trans¬ 
portation  or  capital  punishment. — Rep. 
Soc.  Prison  Disc. 


Petty  Constables,  Lord  Bacon  ob¬ 
serves,  were  men,  not  as  it  is  now  used,  of 
inferior,  yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is 
a  mere  abuse  or  degenerating  from  the 
first  institution,  for  the  petty  constables 
in  towns  ought  to  be  of  the  better  sort  of 
residents  in  the  same,  save  that  they  be 
not  aged  or  sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in 
respect  of  their  keeping  watch  and  toil  of 
their  place;  nor  must  they  be  in  any 
man’s  livery.  The  high  constables  ought 
to  be  of  the  ablest  of  freeholders,  and 
substantialist  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to 
the  degree  of  gentlemen,  but  should  not 
be  encumbered  with  any  other  office,  as 
mayor  of  a  town,  under-sheriff,  &c. 


MODERN  TRADE. 

Formerly,  says  a  Quarterly  reviewer, 
when  commercial  speculation  and  compe¬ 
tition  were  kept  within  the  bounds  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  probity,  our  merchants  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  the  certain  profits 
of  a  settled  trade,  and  took  care  never  to 
glut  the  foreign  markets.  A  market  is 
now  no  sooner  opened,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  than  adventurers  pour  in  their 
goods  in  such  profusion,  that  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  overstocked.  They  run  a  race  of 
ruin  with  each  other,  such  as  we  some¬ 
times  see  stage-coach  proprietors  engage 
in — to  the  benefit  of  a  traveller’s  pocket, 
and  the  risk  of  his  limbs  and  life.  For 
a  season,  the  manufacturers  are  in  full 
employ,  the  sum  of  exports  mounts  up, 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  customs 
for  the  quarter,  trade  is  alive  everywhere, 
and  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
state  of  the  country.  Then  comes  the 
cold  fit ;  returns  are  looked  for  in  vain  ; 
bills  are  dishonoured  ;  the  goods  are  un¬ 
paid  for — sold  at  a  loss,  damaged,  wast¬ 
ed,  spoiled,  or,  perhaps,  re-shipped  for 
England,  like  property  snatched  from 
the  ravages  of  fire  or  flood  ;  week  after 
week  the  list  of  bankrupts  lengthens, 
and  lofty  fabrics  of  credit  fall  like  a 
child’s  house  of  cards.  After  awhile, 
what  with  waste,  loss,  and  rapid  wear, 
(the  goods,  like  the  razors  in  the  story, 
being  made  for  sale  and  not  for  service,) 
the  foreign  warehouses  begin  to  be  clear¬ 
ed  ;  there  is  an  opening  ;  trade  revives ; 
the  pulse  of  our  prosperity  quickens  ;  a 
new  race  of  merchant-adventurers  (in  the 
modern  acceptatioA  of  that  word)  comes 
forward  to  speculate,  or,  rather,  to  gam¬ 
ble  with  the  capital  of  others ;  the  same 
desperate  game  is  again  played  with  the 


same  ruinous,  but  certain  consequences, 
and  thus  the  burning  and  the  shivering 
fits  alternate.  Meantime,  the  population, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  manufac¬ 
turing  system,  has  increased,  is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  will  continue  to  increase. 


AGRICULTURAL  PREMIUMS. 
Rewards  were  proposed  in  the  better 
days  of  agriculture,  by  the  Bedfordshire 
Agricultural  Society,  for  such  men  as 
should  have  brought  up  the  largest  fami¬ 
lies  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  without 
parochial  relief.  Mr.  Whitbread  as¬ 
sented  to  the  proposal,  without  expecting 
that  it  would  bring  forth  any  claimants. 
At  the  first  distribution,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  “  swarms  of  candidates  for 
the  inspection  of  their  certificates  ;  those 
certificates  having  been  required,  in  a 
way  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  fraud 
and  he  was  not  less  affected  by  the  emo¬ 
tion  manifested,  even  to  tears,  by  those 
to  whom  the  rewards  were  adjudged.  He 
could  not,  he  says,  help  exclaiming  to 
the  farmers  about  him :  “  Do  you  see 
this  sight  ?  Could  you  have  believed 
the  existence  of  these  men,  if  they  had 
not  been  produced  before  your  eyes  ? 
Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  us.  The  idle,  the 
profligate,  and  the  clamorous,  are  con¬ 
stantly  obtruding  themselves  upon  our 
notice.  They  defraud,  irritate,  and  fa¬ 
tigue  us,  and  we  are  apt  to  judge  and 
condemn  all  their  brethren  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  misconduct.  Virtue  is 
patient,  silent,  and  unobserved.” 


ENGLISH  TASTE. 

The  tendency  of  our  national  taste  has 
been  changed,  in  almost  every  particular, 
from  that  which  was  meagre,  formal, 
and  poor,  and  has  attained,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  a  character  of  richness, 
variety,  and  solidity.  An  ordinary  chair, 
in  a  most  ordinary  parlour,  has  now 
something  of  an  antique  cast — something 
of  Grecian  massiveness,  at  once,  and 
elegance  in  its  forms.  That  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  since  was  mounted  on  four 
tapering  and  tottering  legs,  resembling 
four  tobacco-pipes ;  the  present  sup¬ 
porters  of  our  stools  have  a  curule  air, 
curve  outwards  behind,  and  give  a  com¬ 
fortable  idea  of  stability  to  the  weighty 
aristocrat  or  ponderous  burgess  who  is 
about  to  occupy  one  of  them.  The  same 
change  in  taste  may  be  remarked  out  of 
doors,  where,  from  the  total  absence  of 
ornament,  we  are,  perhaps,  once  more 
verging  to  its  excess,  and  exhibiting  such 
a  tendency  to  ornament,  in  architecture 
and  decoration,  that  the  age  may.  We 
suspect,  be  nothing  the  worse  for  being 
reminded  that,  as  naked  poverty  is  not 
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simplicity,  so  fantastic  profusion  of  or¬ 
nament  is  not  good  taste. 

The  rules  of  good  taste,  when  once 
exemplified,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  follow¬ 
ed.  Let  any  one  recollect  the  atrocious 
forms  of  our  ordinary  crockery  and  pot¬ 
ter’s  ware  forty  years  since,  when  the 
shapes  were  as  vilely  deformed  as  that  of 
the  pipkin  which  cost  Robinson  Crusoe 
so  much  trouble  ;  and  observe  the  dif¬ 
ference  since  the  classical  outlines  of  the 
Etruscan  vases  have  been  adopted  as  mo¬ 
dels  for  our  Staffordshire  ware.  Every 
form  before  was  detestable,  whatever 
pains  might  have  been  bestowed  in  the 
ornamenting  and  finishing ;  whereas, 
since  the  models  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Wedgwood,  the  most  ordinary  earthen¬ 
ware  is  rendered,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
however  coarse  its  substance,  and  mean 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  It 
is  thus  with  good  taste  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  It  cannot  be  established  by  canons 
and  dicta ;,  but  must  be  left  to  force  its  way 
gradually  through  example. — Q.  Rev. 


®vtatta  of 


COMPARATIVE  POPULATION-  OF  THE 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WORLD. 

In  the  Chinese  empire  every  thing  bears 
the  aspect  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  the  most  invariable  prosperity.  Those 
articles  of  food,  which,  beyond  all  others, 
have  been  found  capable  of  nourishing 
the  greatest  mass  of  inhabitants, — rice 
and  maize,  constituted  in  every  age,  as 
far  as  tradition  can  reach,  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  people  ;  we  may  take  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  the  population  of 
the  Chinese  empire  has  been,  at  all  pe¬ 
riods,  nearly  stationary.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  may  be  applied  to  those  immense 
tracts  of  land,  now  called  Tartary,  Sibe¬ 
ria,  &c.,  and  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Scythia.  From 
the  short  notices  left  us  by  Justin,  He¬ 
rodotus,  &c.  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  condition  of  these  countries  has 
undergone  any  material  change.  The 
same  general  calculation  may  be  applied 
to  the  southern  and  middle  districts  of 
Africa. 

The  inquiry  now  becomes  narrowed 
within  the  bounds  of  Europe,  some  of  the 
southern  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  round  the  Mediterranean. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  Asia, 
we  may  remark  that  something  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  equality  may  be  assumed  with  respect 
to  ancient  India.  According  to  the  de¬ 
scription  left  us  by  Arrian,  and  the  slight 
notices  of  Quintus  Curtius,  and  others, 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  from  the 


excellence  of  its  government  and  police, 
the  mildness  of  its  laws,  and  the  high 
state  of  its  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
that  its  population  has  not  experienced, 
in  later  times,  any  considerable  increase. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  arrive  at  the 
once  flourishing  and  populous  countries, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of 
Persia,  Armenia,  Parthia,  &c. ;  and  here 
the  balance  begins  to  incline  to  the  side 
of  antiquity  with  a  vast  preponderance. 
From  the  narrative  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
there  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander’s  invasion,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  small  monarchies,  in  that  large 
tract  of  land  between  Persia  and  the 
Indus,  which  is,  at  this  time,  so  wretch¬ 
edly  cultivated,  and  so  thinly  peopled. 
Persia  itself,  from  the  concurrent  accounts 
of  various  writers,  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  flourishing,  opulent,  and 
best-inhabited  kingdoms  which  has  ever 
existed.  Even  in  the  infancy  of  that 
great  empire,  immediately  after  its  con¬ 
quest  by  the  Medes,  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
on  its  return  from  a  peregrination  through 
the  provinces,  consisted  of  no  less  than 
800,000  men  ;  but  this  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  efforts  of  that  powerful  state 
at  a  later  period.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Iso¬ 
crates,  the  army  with  which  Cyrus  invaded 
Greece  amounted  to  not  less  than  five 
millions  of  souls,  a  number  perhaps  in¬ 
credible,  but,  after  making  due  allowances 
for  exaggeration,  that  armament  was  as¬ 
suredly  prodigious.  We  are  warranted 
in  this  belief,  from  the  conjunction  of 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  state  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  which  usually  in¬ 
dicates  an  exalted  pitch  of  power  and 
resources.  The  division  of  the  empire 
into  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  sub¬ 
governments  ;  the  splendour  of  these  ap¬ 
pointments  ;  the  establishment  of  posts, 
and  many  similar  circumstances,  are  un¬ 
equivocal  signs  of  a  highly  advanced 
period  of  society.  The  careful  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  the  great  object  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  provincial  go¬ 
vernors;  and  each  of  these  officers  was 
sure  to  be  esteemed  and  encouraged  in 
proportion  to  the  flourishing  state  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  his  district. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mc-lancholy  than 
the  contrast  presented  by  the  actual  state 
of  these  extensive  regions.  From  the 
reports  of  the  best  modern  travellers,  the 
greatest  part  of  Persia  is  at  present  only 
cultivated  near  the  great  towns,  and  these 
are  far  from  numerous.  Wandering 
hordes  of  barbarians  now  occupy  and  de¬ 
solate  a  great  part  of  these  ancient  seats 
of  refinement  and  civilization. 

From  the  western  confines  of  Persia  to 
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tire  shoies  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  find, 
in  ancient  times,  a  population  of  more 
uniform  density  than  has  perhaps  ever 
existed  in  the  same  extent  of  country. 
The  two  Armenias,  Mesopotamia,  Chal¬ 
dea,  a  great  part  of  Syria,  Cappadocia, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
abounded  with  large,  opulent,  and  flou¬ 
rishing  cities,  the  sure  indication  of  a 
prosperous  and  cultivated  country.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Xenophon,  the  district  called 
Asia  Proper,  contained  above  five  hundred 
populous  cities.  Many  of  the  Asiatic 
cities,  such  as  Babylon,  Susa,  Seleucia, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Damascus,  and  others, 
almost  vied  with  imperial  Rome  itself  in 
the  height  of  its  grandeur.  The  two  great 
rivers,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  their 
tributary  streams,  facilitated  a  constant 
interchange  of  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  diffused  wealth  and  fertility 
through  every  province. 

If  we  pass  from  Asia  into  Africa,  the 
marks  of  deterioration  are  not  less  mani¬ 
fest.  Ancient  Egypt  is  believed,  with 
great  probability,  to  have  contained  a 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  any 
spot  of  equal  extent  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Without  paying  much  attention 
to  the  20,000  cities  of  Herodotus,  or  to 
the  prodigious  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis, 
Thebes,  Alexandria,  &c.  we  have  enough 
of  credible  testimony  to  satisfy  us  that 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  contained 
at  least  five  times  the  number  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  inhabitants.  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  its  peculiar  facility  of  culti¬ 
vation,  we  may  be  assured  that  this  must 
necessarily  have  happened  under  any  go¬ 
vernment  of  tolerable  efficiency. 

Even  the  countries  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  account 
of  Herodotus,  were  populous  and  flou¬ 
rishing.  The  vast  territory  of  Ethiopia, 
which  is  now  little  better  than  a  collection 
of  hordes,  appears,  from  several  scattered 
notices  in  ancient  authors,  to  have  for¬ 
merly  reached  a  considerable  advancement 
in  wealth  and  civilization.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  much  insisted  upon  ;  but 
we  are  certain  that  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  constituted  an 
important  part  of  the  ancient  civilized 
world.  Egypt  and  Carthage  were  rivals 
in  commerce  ;  and  the  dominions  of  the 
latter  power  supplied  the  materials  of  a 
trade  which  has  seldom  been  exceeded  in 
any  age  or  nation.  We  may  be  satisfied 
of  this  from  the  size  and  opulence  of  the 
port  which  was  its  principal  emporium. 
The  city  of  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  contained  700,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 


nearly  equal  to  London  at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  reign.  A  large  capital  is  al¬ 
most  an  invariable  indication  of  a  flou¬ 
rishing  country,  for  an  overgrown  metro¬ 
polis  is  incessantly  fed  from  the  abundance 
of  the  provincial  population.  Such  a  city 
as  Carthage  must  have  been  reared  by  a 
long-continued  and  extensive  commerce. 
The  territory  which  comprised  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  dominion  contained,  according 
to  Strabo,  three  hundred  cities.  That  its 
power  was  of  gradual  growth  and  long 
duration  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Xerxes’  expedition, 
tile  Carthaginians  invaded  Sicily  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men — a  prodigious  effort 
for  any  nation  in  its  early  prosperity. 

The  rest  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
including  Mauritania,  which  skirted  the 
Atlantic,  Numidia,  Lybia,  &c.  comprised 
a  great  number  of  powerful,  wealthy,  and 
populous  nations,  affluent  in  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  and  luxuries  of  life,  beyond  most 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  so  productive 
of  corn,  in  particular,  that  Africa  was 
always  considered  the  granary  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  Several  of  those  states, 
such  as  Cyrenaica,  part  of  the  ancient 
Libya,  Mauritania,  and  Numidia,  were 
strong  enough  to  wage  war,  often  of  doubt¬ 
ful  issue,  with  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  of  which  the  naval  supe¬ 
riority  was  then  as  conspicuous  as  is  that 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment. 
No  part  of  the  world  has  suffered  such  a 
lamentable  decay  as  that  extensive  divi¬ 
sion  of  Africa  which  leans  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  whole  of  that  vast  and 
fertile  region  is  now  sunk  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  ;  enchained  by  a  do¬ 
mination,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  of  so 
benumbing  and  deadly  a  nature,  that 
there  appears  neither  prospect  nor  hope 
of  future  amelioration — debased  by  its 
religion  ;  depraved  in  morals  ;  barbarous 
in  manners  and  institutions ;  miserably 
peopled,  and  so  imperfectly  cultivated, 
that,  instead  of  being  able  to  feed  the 
south  of  Europe  with  its  superfluous  pro- 
■  duce,  it  can  barely  furnish  a  sufficient 
supply  for  its  own  scanty  population. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

•public  SJQttvitals, 


TO  A  CHILD. 

Thy  memory,  as  a  spell 

Of  love,  comes  o’er  my  mind — 
As  dew  upon  the  purple  bell — 

As  perfume  on  the  wind — 

As  music  on  the  sea — 

As  sunshine  on  the  river — 

So  hath  it  always  been  to  me, 

So  shall  it  be  for  ever. 
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I  hear  tby  voice  in  dream* 

Upon  me  softly  call. 

Like  echo  of  the  mountain  streams 
In  sportive  waterfall. 

I  see  thy  form  as  when 
Thou  wert  a  living  thing, 

And  blossom’d  in  the  eyes  of  men 
Like  any  flower  of  spring. 

Thy  soul  to  heaven  hath  fled 
From  earthly  thraldom  free; 

Yet,  ’tis  not  as  the  dead 
That  thou  appear’st  to  me. 

In  slumber  I  behold 
Thy  form,  as  when  on  earth — 

Thy  locks  of  waving  gold — 

Thy  sapphire  eye  of  mirth. 

I  hear,  in  solitude, 

The  prattle  kind  and  free, 

Thou  uttered’st  in  joy  ful  mood 
While  seated  on  my  knee. 

So  strong  each  vision  seems. 

My  spirit  that  doth  fill, 

I  think  not  they  are  dreams, 

But  that  thou  livest  still. 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 


MEN  AND  TREES. 

Trees  are  indeed  the  glory,  the  beauty, 
and  the  delight  of  nature.  The  man  who 
loves  not  trees — to  look  at  them — to  lie 
under  them — to  climb  up  them,  (once 
more  a  school-boy,) — would  make  no 
bones  of  murdering  Mrs.  Jeffs.  In  what 
one  imaginable  attribute,  that  it  ought  to 
possess,  is  a  tree,  pray,  deficient  ?  Light, 
shade,  shelter,  coolness,  freshness,  music, 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  dew  and 
dreams  dropping  through  their  umbra- 
eous  twilight  at  eve  or  morn, — dropping 
irect, — soft,  sweet,  soothing,  and  resto¬ 
rative  from  heaven.  Without  trees,  how, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  we  have  had 
houses,  ships,  bridges,  easy  chairs,  or 
coffins,  or  almost  any  single  one  of  the 
necessaries,  conveniences,  or  comforts  of 
life?  Without  trees,  one  man  might 
have  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  but  not  another  with  a  wooden 
ladle. 

Tree  by  itself  tree,  u  such  tents  the 
patriarchs  loved,  —  Ipse  nemus, — u  the 
brotherhood  of  trees,” — the  grove,  the 
coppice,  the  wood,  the  forest, — dearly,  and 
after  a  different  fashion,  do  we  love  you 
all  ! — And  love  you  all  we  shall,  while 
our  dim  eyes  can  catch  the  glimmer,  our 
dull  ears  the  murmur,  of  the  leaves, — or 
our  imagination  hear  at  midnight  the  far- 
off  swing  of  old  branches  groaning  in  the 
tempest.  Oh  !  is  not  merry  also  sylvan 
England  ?  And  has  not  Scotland,  too, 
her  old  pine  forests,  blackening  up  her 
Highland  mountains  ?  Are  not  many  of 
her  rivered  valleys  not  unadorned  with 
woods, — her  braes  beautiful  with  their 
birken  shaws  ?  And  does  not  stately  ash 
or  sycamore  tower  above  the  kirk-spire, 
in  many  a  quiet  glen,  overshadowing  the 
humble  house  of  God,  “  the  dial-stone 


aged  and  green,”  and  all  the  deep-sunk, 
sinking,  or  upright  array  of  grave-stones, 
beneath  which 

“  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  ?*» 

People  are  sometimes  prevented  from 
planting  trees  by  the  slowness  of  their 
growth.  What  a  mistake  that  is  !  Peo¬ 
ple  might  just  as  well  be  prevented  from 
being  wed,  because  a  man-child  takes 
one-and- twenty  years  to  get  out  of  his 
minority,  and  a  woman-child,  except  in 
hot  climates,  is  rarely  marriageable  before 
fifteen.  Not  the  least  fear  in  the  world, 
that  Tommy  and  Thomasine  and  the  tree 
will  grow  up  fast  enough — wither  at  the 
top — and  die  !  It  is  a  strange  fear  to 
feel — a  strange  complaint  to  utter — that 
any  one  thing  in  this  world,  animate  or 
inanimate,  is  of  too  slow  growth  ;  for  the 
nearer  to  its  perfection,  the  nearer  to  its 
decay. 

In  every  stage,  how  interesting,  both  a 
wood  and  sap  tree,  and  a  flesh  and  blood 
child  !  Look  at  pretty,  ten-year-old, 
rosy-cheeked,  golden-haired  Mary,  gazing, 
with  all  the  blue  brightness  of  her  eyes, 
at  that  large  dew-drop,  which  the  sun  has 
let  escape  unmelted  even  on  into  the  me¬ 
ridian  hours,  on  the  topmost  pink-bud, 
within  which  the  teeming  leaf  struggles 
to  expand  into  beauty,— the  topmost  pink- 
bud  of  that  little  lime-tree,  but  three  win¬ 
ters  old,  and  half  a  spring  ! — Hark  !  that 
is  Harry,  at  home  on  a  holiday,  rustling 
like  a  roe  in  the  coppice-wood,  in  search 
of  the  nest  of  the  blackbird  or  mavis  ; 
yet  ten  years  ago  that  rocky  hill-side  was 
unplanted,  and  “  that  bold  boy,  so  bright 
and  beautiful,”  unborn.  Who,  then, — be 
his  age  what  it  may, — would  either  linger, 
“  with  fond,  reluctant,  amorous  delay,” 
to  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  children,  or  to  enclose  a 
waste  for  the  purpose  of  having  trees  ? 

At  what  time  of  life  a  human  being, — 
man  or  woman, — looks  best,  it  might  be 
hard  to  say.  A  virgin  of  eighteen,  straight 
and  tall,  bright,  blooming,  and  balmy, 
seems,  to  our  old  eyes,  a  very  beautiful 
and  delightful  sight.  Inwardly  we  bless 
her,  and  pray  that  she  may  be  as  happy 
as  she  is  innocent.  So,  too,  is  an  oak- 
tree,  about  the  same  age,  standing  by 
itself,  without  a  twig  on  its  straight, 
smooth,  round,  glossy,  silver  stem,  for 
some  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then 
branching  out  into  a  stately  flutter  of 
dark-green  leaves ;  the  shape  being  in¬ 
distinct  in  its  regular  but  not  formal  over- 
fallings,  and  over-foldings,  and  over-hang¬ 
ings,  of  light  and  shade.  Such  an  oak-tree 
is  indeed  truly  beautiful,  with  all  its  ten¬ 
derness,  gracefulness,  and  delicacy, — ay, 
a  delicacy  almost  seeming  to  be  fragile, — 
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as  if  the  cushat,  whirring  from  its  con- 
cealment,  would  crush  the  new  spring- 
shoots,  sensitive  almost  as  the  gossamer, 
with  which  every  twig  is  intertwined. 
Leaning  on  our  staff,  we  bless  it,  and  call 
it  even  by  that  very  virgin’s  name  ;  and 
ever  thenceforth  behold  Louisa  lying  in 

its  shade _ Gentle  reader,  what  it  is  to  be 

an  old,  dreamy,  visionary,  prosing  poet ! 

Ibid. 


THE  TWO  CAESAR 9. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  we  find  the  following  piece  of 
pleasantry.  It  is  related  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  at  Madras;  but  we  think  its  origin 
is  nearer  home  : — 

My  friend  Cas  loved  to  converse  upon 
subjects  of  literature,  when  his  confusion 
of  books,  incidents,  and  authois  excited 
infinite  mirth.  Poor  Cas  !  I  forget  what 
led  to  the  subject :  he  was  one  day  talking 
to  me  about  Julius  Caesar,  a  great  gene¬ 
ral,  as  he  had  heard,  though  he  could 
never  find  any  victories  of  note  he  had 
been  concerned  in.  But  he  could  not 
help  admiring,  he  said,  his  astonishing 
faculties  of  dictating  to  four  or  five  secre¬ 
taries  at  once  ;  adding,  44  he  would  have 
been  very  high,  had  he  been  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service  with  such  a  talent  as  that. 
By  the  by,”  said  he,  44  could  you  not  re¬ 
commend  me  to  some  author  for  a  good 
account  of  this  same  Julius  Caesar  ?” 
He  had  a  small  library  in  the  room  where 
we  were  conversing,  and  I  well  knew 
that,  amongst  other  works,  44  Clarendon’s 
History  of  the  Rebellion”  had  long  held 
a  sinecure  place  on  its  shelves.  I  told 
him  that  the  noble  historian  had  given 
some  curious  particulars  of  Julius  Caesar, 
referring  him  to  the  index,  which  he  in¬ 
stantly  consulted,  and  took  down  the  vo¬ 
lume,  in  which  Clarendon  commemorates 
a  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  Master  of 
the  Rolls  to  James  and  Charles  the  First. 
He  thanked  me,  and  told  me  he  would 
read  what  was  said  about  Julius  Caesar. 
Some  days  after  I  met  him  at  a  dinner¬ 
party,  when  he  called  out  to  me  from  the 
end  of  the  table,  44  Well,  I  have  read  Lord 
Clarendon’s  account  of  Julius  Czesar.” — 
44  Lord  Clarendon’s  account  of  Julius 
Cassar  !”  buzzed  out  several  voices,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  astonishment.  But  they  took 
my  hint,  and  entered  into  the  joke,  which 
they  enjoyed  exceedingly.  44  No  doubt,” 
continued  the  Madras  councillor,  44  no 
doubt  Julius  Caesar  was  a  good  lawyer, 
or  they  would  not  have  made  him  Master 
of  the  Rolls.” — 44  Julius  Caesar,  Master 
of  the  Rolls  !”  exclaimed  Doctor  Ander¬ 
son,  who  rather  liked  a  pun — 44  Julius 
Caesar,  Master  of  the  Rolls !”  he  repeated, 


in  his  Scottish  accent.  44  And  pray,  Mr. 
Cas,  in  what  hecstory  do  you  read  that 
Julius  Caesar  was  Master  of  the  Rolls? 
It  must  surely  have  been  in  Baker’s  Chro¬ 
nicles.”  But  old  Cas,  quite  regardless 
of  the  joke,  went  on.  44 1  don’t,  however, 
see  that  Loid  Clarendon  says  any  thing 
of  the  military  genius  of  this  Julius  Caesar. 
Perhaps  he  was  no  such  great  general, 
after  all ;  not  equal  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
or  General  Harris,  that  I’ll  be  sworn.” 
From  this  time  he  went  by  no  other  name 
but  Julius  Caesar. 


MOZART’S  REQUIEM  * 

*'  Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 

And  fevers  into  false  creation.” 

Childe  Harold. 

A  requiem  ! — and  for  whom  ? 

For  Beauty  in  her  bloom  ? 

For  Valour  fall’n — a  broken  Rose  or  Sword? 

A  dirge  for  King  or  Chief, 

With  pomp  of  stately  grief, 

Banner,  and  torch,  and  waving  plume  deplored  ? 

Not  so— it  is  not  so ! 

The  warning  voice  I  know. 

From  other  worlds  a  strange  mysterious  tone  ; 

A  solemn  funeral  air 
It  call’d  me  to  prepare. 

And  my  heart  answer’d  secretly— My  own  ! 

One  more  then — one  more  strain. 

In  links  of  joy  and  pain 
Mighty  the  troubled  spirit  to  enthral !  1 
And  let  me  breathe  my  dower 
Of  passion  and  of  power, 

Full  into  that  deep  lay — the  last  of  all ! 

The  last  ! — And  I  must  go 
From  this  bright  world  below, 

This  realm  of  sunshine,  ringing  with  sweet  sound! 
Must  leave  its  festive  skies, 

With  all  their  melodies, 

That  ever  in  my  breast  glad  echoes  found ! 

Yet  have  I  known  it  long — 

Too  restless  and  too  strong 
Within  this  clay  hath  been  th’  o’ermastering 
flame ; 

Swift  thoughts  that  came  and  went, 

Like  torrents  o’er  me  sent, 

Have  shaken,  as  a  reed,  my  thrilling  frame. 

Like  perfumes  on  the  wind. 

Which  none  may  stay  or  bind, 

The  Beautiful  comes  floating  through  my  soul; 

I  strive  with  yearnings  vain 
The  spirit  to  detain 

Of  the  deep  harmonies  that  past  me  roll. 

Therefore  disturbing  dreams 
Trouble  the  hidden  streams 
And  springs  of  music,  that  •’erflow  my  breast; 
Something,  far  more  divine 
Than  may  on  earth  be  mine, 

Haunts  my  worn  heart,  and  will  not  let  me  rest. 

*  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mozart,  a 
stranger  of  remarkable  appearance,  and  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  called  at  his  house,  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  compose  a  requiem,  in  his  best 
style,  for  the  funeral  of  a  person  of  distinction. 
The  sensitive  imagination  of  the  composer  (who 
was  at  that  time  out  of  health)  immediately 
seized  upon  the  idea  that  this  was  an  omen  of 
his  own  decease,  and  that  the  requiem  would  be 
for  himself.  The  nervous  excitement  under 
which  he  laboured  to  complete  the  task,  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  of  realizing  this  impression, 
and  the  music  was  actually  performed  at  his  in¬ 
terment. 
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Shall  I  then  fear  the  tone 
That  breathes  from  worlds  unknown  ?— 
Surely  these  feverish  aspirations  there 
Will  grasp  their  full  desire, 

And  this  unsettled  fire 
Burn  calmly,  brightly,  in  immortal  air. 

One  more  then — one  more  strain, 

To  earthly  joy  and  pain 
A  rich,  and  deep,  and  passionate  farewell ! 

I  pour  each  solemn  thought 
With  fear,  hope,  trembling  fraught, 

Into  the  notes  that  o’er  my  dust  shall  swell. 

New  Monthly  Maqazine. 

dfutt  arts. 


MR,  LOUGH’S  STATUES. 

We  have  seldom  been  more  gratified  than 
by  our  recent  visit  to  this  exhibition.  It 
consists  of  Somnus  and  Iris,  Musidora, 
Milo,  and  Sampson,  the  two  latter  having 
been  previously  before  the  public. 

The  fable  of  Somnus  and  Iris  may  be 
briefly  stated.  Somnus,  the  son  of  Nox 
and  Erebus,  is  described  as  the.  most 
placid  of  the  Gods — or  the  god  of  sleep. 
Juno  being  desirous  of  revealing  to  Alcy¬ 
one  the  death  of  her  husband  Ceyx,  dis¬ 
patches  Iris  to  Somnus,  requiring  of  him 
a  dream  to  convey  the  intelligence.  On 
her  arrival,  the  god  can  scarcely  raise  his 
eyes  ;  but,  at  length,  alternately  falling 
back,  and  nodding  his  chin  upon  his 
breast,  he  is  gradually  roused  from  his 
lethargy.  This  is  the  moment  chosen  by 
the  artist  to  realize  his  idea  of  the  god  of 
sleep.  Iris,  with  her  right  hand,  keeps 
off*  the  intrusive  visions  that  obstruct  her 
approach  ;  whilst  with  her  left  she  gently 
touches  that  of  Somnus.  In  both  figures 
the  artist  has  been  peculiarly  successful ; 
that  of  the  recumbent  deity,  overcome 
with  his  own  lethargic  spell,  is  well  exe¬ 
cuted:  whilst  the  attitude  of  Iris,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  limbs,  almost  realize  the 
highest  wrought  portraiture  of  mytholo¬ 
gical  fancy. 

Musidora,  from  the  well-known  episode 
in  Thomson,  is  a  lovely  embodiment  of 
the  poet’s 

- fairer  nymph  than  ever  bless'd 

Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  around 
The  banks  surveying,  stripped  her  beauteous 
limbs 

To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood  : 

****** 

A3  from  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  white 
Harmonious  swell  d  by  Nature’s  finest  hand, 
Infolds,  loose  floating,  fell  the  fainter  lawn  ; 
And  fair  exposed  she  stood,  shrunk  from  herself 
With  faucy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 
Alarm’d,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn. 

The  expression  of  the  latter  is,  however, 
scarcely  forcible  enough:  the  dimple  on 
the  chin  is  also,  in  our  opinion,  too 
strong.  The  delicacy  of  this  figure  re¬ 
minded  us  of  Canova’s  celebrated  Venus. 

Milo*  attacked  by  a  wolf \  is  a  fine 

*  Milo,  the  Crotonian  athlete  of  prodigious 
strength,  after  being  six  times  crowned  at  the7 


display  of  Herculean  limbs,  and  noble 
form.  Indeed,  the  merits  of  this  splendid 
production  are  thus  beautifully  summed 
up  by  Buonarotti : — u  In  the  antique 
beauty  of  the  face,  the  sufferings  of  the 
mind  appear  even  more  intense  than  the 
torture  he  endures  from  the  relentless 
fangs  of  the  wolf.  There  is  no  distor¬ 
tion  of  features — no  terror  exhibited  in 
the  countenance.  He  suffers  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  endurance  of  pain,  and 
still,  though  vainly,  endeavours  to  grapple 
with  this  devouring  enemy.  His  brow 
expresses  the  indignant  feelings  of  a  noble 
spirit  stung  with  the  certainty  of  death, 
unworthy  of  the  name  which  had  re¬ 
sounded  through  Greece.  The  wolf  clings 
to  his  prey  with  a  tenacity  of  grasp  so 
intense,  his  avidity  of  blood  is  so  expres¬ 
sively  marked  in  the  eye  and  countenance, 
and  his  whole  frame  so  bent  up  to  his 
repast,  that  the  mechanism  of  art  is  al¬ 
most  lost  in  the  identity  of  nature.”  Here 
Mr.  Lough  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
followed  the  Laocoon. 

Sampson  slaying  the  Philistines  is  a 
group  of  considerable  inventive  spirit. 
The  attitude  of  Sampson  is  excellent ;  as 
are  also  the  writhing  forms  of  the  van¬ 
quished  enemies. 

Mr,  Lough  is  unquestionably  an  artist 
of  great  promise,  and  he  bids  fair,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  to  rank  foremost 
in  his  profession.  In  truth  his  striking 
talents  have  already  insured  him  no  mean 
eulogy,  whilst  such  destinction  has  drawn 
from  others  some  unjust  detraction  of  his 
merits.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
warmth  with  which  friends  take  up  the 
efforts  of  early  genius,  but  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  no  danger  need  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  effect  of  undue  praise  on 
such  a  mind  as  Mr,  Lough  has  already 
proved  himself  to  possess. 


NATIONAL  REPOSITORY. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  an  establishment 
for  the  exhibition  of  national  productions 
in  arts,  mechanics,  manufactures,  &c.  is 
now  in  progress,  under  the  patronage  and 
auspices  of  Mr.  Agar  Ellis.  The  upper 
part  of  the  King’s  Mews,  at  Charing 
Cross,  has  been  liberally  assigned  for  the 
first  exhibition. 

We  believe  this  society  will  be  framed 
on  the  plan  of  the  Societe  pour  ! encou¬ 
ragement  de  V Industrie  nationale ,  whose 
repository  at  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  entertaining  exhibitions  of 

Olympic  games,  died  an  ignoble  death;  for  in 
attempting  to  divide  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  he  was 
caught  by  the  hand,  and  the  cleft  tree  closing 
upon  him,  his  strength  was  unavailing,  and  he 
was  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wood. 
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that  metropolis.  The  objects  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  are  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  amelioration  of  every 
branch  of  French  industry.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  means  it  employs  are :  1st.  distribu¬ 
tions  of  prizes  and  medals  for  inventions 
or  improvements  in  the  useful  arts  ;  2nd. 
the  communication  of  models,  designs,  or 
descriptions  of  new  inventions,  and  of  in¬ 
structions  or  information  for  manufac¬ 
turers  or  agriculturists  ;  3rd.  experiments 
and  essays  for  appreciating  the  new  me¬ 
thods  announced  to  the  public;  4th.  pecu¬ 
niary  advances  to  artists  who  are  in  want 
of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  execute 
machines  or  processes  of  acknowledged 
utility  ;  5th.  the  publication  of  a  bulletin, 
distributed  exclusively  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  containing  notices  of  discove¬ 
ries  relating  to  industry  made  in  France 
or  in  Foreign  countries,  with  remarks 
upon  them. 


©attiever. 

“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

SlMKSPEARE. 

MASQUERADE. 

On  February  18,  1783,  Garrick  attend¬ 
ed  a  masquerade  at  the  Pantheon,  as 
king  of  the  gipsies,  a  character  which, 
according  to  local  report,  he  rendered 
inimitable ,  by  his  spirit  and  humour. 


foote’s  fortune  telling. 

In  a  letter  from  Dublin,  January,  1758, 
we  find — 44  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
the  famous  comedian  Foote,  who  is  at 
present  in  this  capital.  Being  a  man  of 
much  humour,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  hire  a  private  lodging  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  town,  in  order  to  set  up  the  lucra¬ 
tive  business  of  fortune-telling.  After 
he  had  got  his  room  hung  with  black, 
and  arranged  his  dark  lantern,  with  some 
persons  about  him  who  knew  the  people 
of  fashion  in  this  city,  he  distributed 
hand-bills  to  inform  them  that  there  was 
a  man  to  be  met  with  at  such  a  place, 
who  wrote  down  people’s  fortunes,  with¬ 
out  asking  them  any  questions.  As  his 
room  was  quite  dark,  (the  light  from  his 
lantern  excepted,)  he  was  in  less  danger 
of  being  discovered,  so  that  he  went  on 
with  great  success  for  many  days,  and 
cleared  -at  last,  it  is  said,  £30.  per  diem , 
at  half-a-crown  a  head.” 


COURAGE. 

In  the  engagement  off  Ushant,  on  the 
memorable  fatal  27th  of  July,  a  boy  in 
the  Formidable  had  his  arm  shot  away, 
and  of  course  he  was  taken  to  the  cock¬ 
pit.  There  he  got  it  dressed  ;  but  find¬ 


ing  his  heart  glow  with  true  British  cou¬ 
rage,  he  stole  up  to  the  very  same  gun, 
where  he  had  received  the  accident.  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  perceiving  him,  called  out 
and  asked,  44  Why  he  did  not  remain  be¬ 
low.”  The  boy  replied,  44  She  a’nt 
struck  yet,  and  I’ll  not  quit  my  post 
while  I  can  stand.”  At  that  moment  a 
ball  struck  him  on  the  belly,  and  tore 
him  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  He 
was  then  carried  down  again,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  and 
all  who  saw  his  situation,  he  recovered.  Sir 
Hugh,  when  the  fleet  returned,  made  the 
young  hero  a  present  of  ten  guineas,  and 
telling  the  story  to  Lord  Sandwich,  his 
lordship  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of 
twenty  pounds.  What  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  he,  a  short  time  afterwards,  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  Admiralty,  pray¬ 
ing  to  be  rated  on  board  the  grand  fleet, 
alleging,  that  though  he  wanted  his 
arm  and  part  of  his  belly,  he  was  ten 
times  better,  and  would  be  of  more  use 
on  board  than  any  fresh-water  sailor  their 
lordships’  might  employ.  G.  K. 


EDUCATION 

Is  a  companion  which  no  misfortune  can 
repress,  no  clime  destroy,  no  enemy 
alienate,  no  despotism  enslave.  At  home 
a  friend ;  abroad,  an  introduction ;  in 
solitude,  a  solace ;  in  society,  an  orna¬ 
ment  ;  it  chastens  vice  ;  it  guides  virtue  ; 
it  gives  at  once  a  grace,  an  ornament  to 
genius.  Without  it  what  is  man  ?  A 
splendid  slave — a  reasoning  slave. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

Dr.  Burney  says,  in  hte  History  of 
Music ,  44  that  the  dithyrambics  (or  songs 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,)  which  gave  birth 
to  dramatic  representations  are  as  ancient 
as  the  worship  of  Bacchus  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  ceremonies  of  his 
mysteries  gave  rise  to  the  pomp  and  illu¬ 
sions  of  the  theatre.  Many  of  the  splen¬ 
did  exhibitions  upon  the  stage  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people  of  Athens 
and  Rome  being  performed  upon  the  fes¬ 
tivals  of  Bacchus,  gave  occasion  to  call¬ 
ing  all  those  that  were  employed  in  them, 
whether  for  singing,  dancing,  or  reciting, 
servants  of  Bacchus."  Vol.  1st,  p.  298. 
At  Athens  (it  is  said)  are  still  seen  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  which 
was  the  first  theatre  in  the  world ,  and  a 
masterpiece  in  architecture.  The  most 
celebrated  theatres  remaining  of  anti¬ 
quity,  are  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and 
that  of  Pompey.  P.  T.  W. 

The  courage  of  a  common  soldier  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  common  quality  of 
human  nature.  Gibbon. 
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ELECTION  BILL. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  curious 
election  bill,  actually  delivered  in  to  an 
Irish  member  of  parliament,  by  a  pub¬ 
lican,  after  a  late  general  election  : — 

£.  s.  d. 

To  eating  16  freeholders,  above 
stairs,  for  Sir  John,  at  3s.  (>d. 

a-head . . .  1  12  6 

To  eating  11  more  below  stairs, 
and  two  clergymen  after  sup¬ 
per  .  i  15  a 

To  six  beds  in  one  room,  and 
four  in  another,  at  two  guineas 
every  bed,  three  or  four  in  a 

bed  every  night  . .  22  15  0 

To  23  horses  in  the  yard  all 
night,  at  13J.  every  one  of 
them,  and  for  a  man  watch¬ 
ing  them  all  night  .  1  5  5 

To  breakfast  and  tea,  next  day, 
for  every  one  of  them,  and 
as  many  as  they  brought  with 
them,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  4  12  0 
To  beer,  porter,  and  punch,  for 
the  first  day  and  night,  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  think,  for  the 
three  first  days  and  a  half  of 
the  election,  as  little  as  I  can 
guess,  and  be  very  exact,  is, 

in  all,  or  thereabouts . .  79  15  5 

To  shaving,  dressing,  and  crop¬ 
ping  the  hea^s  of  12  free¬ 
holders  for  Sir  John,  at  13  d. 
for  every  one  of  them  .  2  5  6 


In  place  of  Jemmy  Carr 


£114  1  7 


.Bryan  Geragiity. 


NEWSPAPER  ECONOMY. 

In  speaking  of  Delamore  Forest,  which 
was  going  to  be  enclosed,  a  country  paper 
made  the  following  remark:  —  “This 
waste  will  be  a  great  saving  to  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 
u  Could  you  not  give  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pression  to  that  countenance  ?”  said  a 
gentleman  to  an  eminent  painter  who  had 
shewed  him  a  portrait  which  he  had  just 
finished.  u  1  have  made  the  attempt 
already,”  replied  the  painter,  “  but  w’iat 
the  picture  gained  in  expression  it  lost  in 
likeness ;  and  by  the  time  there  was  a 
little,  common  sense  in  it,  nobody  knew 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  i  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  begin  again,  and  make  a 
picture  perfectly  like,  and  perfectly  mean^ 
ingless,  as  you  see  it.” 


FEMALE  PHILOSOPHER. 

“  I  remember,”  says  the  celebrated  Wes¬ 
ley,  “  hearing  my  father  say  to  my  mo¬ 


ther,  how  could  you  have  the  patience, 
to  tell  that  blockhead  the  same  thing 
twenty  times  -over  ?”  “  Why,"*  said  she, 
“  if  I  had  told  him  but  nineteen  times, 
I  should  have  lost  all  my  labour.” 


T  ORD  NELSON’S  NIGHT-CAP. 

Hr.  Burney,  who  wrote  the  celebrated 
anagram  on  Lord  Nelson,  after  his  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Nile,  u  Honor  est  a  Nilo ,” 
(Horatio  Nelson)  was  shortly  after  on  a 
visit  to  his  lordship,  at  his  beautiful 
villa,  at  Merton.  From  his  usual  ab¬ 
sence  of  mind,  he  forgot  to  put  a  night¬ 
cap  into  his  portmanteau,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  borrowed  one  from  his  lordship. 
Previously  to  his  retiring  to  rest,  he  sat 
down  to  study,  as  was  his  common  prac¬ 
tice,  and  was  shortly  after  alarmed  by 
finding  the  cap  in  flames ;  he  immedi¬ 
ately  collected  the  burnt  remains,  and  re¬ 
turned  them  to  his  lordship,  with  the 
following  lines : — 

“  Take  your  night-cap  again,  my  good 
lord,  I  desire, 

I  would  not  detain  it  a  minute  ; 

What  belongs  to  a  Nelson,  wherever 
there’s  fire, 

Is  sure  to  be  instantly  in  it.’* 


GIVING  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE. 
Swift  preached  an  assize  sermon,  and 
in  the  course,  of  it  was  severe  upon  the 
lawyers  for  pleading  against  their  con¬ 
sciences.  After  dinner  a  young  council 
said  some  severe  things  upon  the  clergy, 
and  did  not  doubt,  were  the  devil  to  die, 
a  parson  might  be  found  to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon.  “  Yes,”  says  Swift, 
I  would,  and  would  give  the  devil  his 
due,  as  I  did  his  children  this  morning.” 

limbird’s  edition  of  the 
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In  vol.  VI.  of  the  Mirror,  the  reader 
will  find  a  view  of  the  Collegiate  church 
of  St.  Katherine,  by  the  Tower,  and  in 
the  subjoined  note  by  Stowe  and  Pennant 
is  an  outline  of  the  History  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital.*  The  church  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  structures  of  the  metropolis, 
but  so  deformed  were  its  original  beau¬ 
ties  by  incongruous  repairs,  and  so  hem¬ 
med  in  was  the  structure  by  obscure 
dwellings,  that  St.  Katherine’s  was  chiefly 
celebrated  in  antiquarian  history,  and 
among  the  residents  of  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Towards  the  close  of  1825,  its  demoli¬ 
tion  was,  however,  determined  on  be¬ 
tween  the  chapter  and  the  New  St.  Ka¬ 
therine’s  Dock  Company  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  44  not  one  stone  remained  upon  ano¬ 
ther,”  whilst  the  site  was  appropriated  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  dock.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  this  arrangement  was 
the  rebuilding  of  the  hospital  and  church, 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  so  that  whatever 
the  lovers  of  antiquity  may  have  lost  by 

*  “  This  hospital,  (says  Stowe,)  was  founded 
by  Matilda,  the  queen,  wife  to  King  Stephen, 
by  license  of  the  Prior  and  consent  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  London,  on  whose  ground  shee 
founded  it.  Elianor  the  queene,  wife  to  King 
Edward  the  First,  a  second  foundresse,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  there,  one  master,  three  brethren  chap¬ 
lains,  and  three  sisters,  ten  poore  women,  and 
six  poore  clerks;  shee  gave  to  them  the  manor 
of  Clarton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  Upchurch,  in 
Kent,  &c.  Queen  Philippa,  wife  to  King  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third,  1351,  founded  a  chantry  there, 
and  gave  to  that  hosjaital  tenne  pound  land  by 
yeare ;  it  was  of  late  time  called  a  free  chappel, 
a  college,  and  an  hospital  for  poore  sisters.  The 
quire  Which  (of  late  years)  was  not  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  St.  Paul’s,  was  dissolved  by  Doctor  Wil¬ 
son,  a  late  master  there,  the  brethren  and  sisters 
remaining.,  1  he  house  was  valued  at  315/.  14s.  2d. 
being  now  of  late  yeeres  inclosed  about  or  pes¬ 
tered  with  small  tenements,  and  homely  cot¬ 
tages,  having  inhabitants  English  and  strangers, 
more  in  number  than  in  some  cities  in  England, 
There  lye  buried  in  this  church,  the  Countesse 
of  Huntingdon,  1447,  and  his  two  wives,  in  a 
faire  tombe  on.  the  north  side  the  quire.  Thomas 
Walsingham,  Esq.  and  Thomas  Ballard,  Esq. 
by  him,  1465.  Thomas  Flemming,  knight, 
1466,”  &c. 

Pennant  further  says,  “  A  little  to  the  south 
of  East  Smitbfield,  is  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine’s,  originally  founded  in  1148,  by  Matilda, 
of  Boulogne,  wife  of  King  Stephen,  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  her  son,  Baldwin,  and  her  daughter, 
Matilda;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  other  poor  persons. 
In  1273,  Elinor,  widow  of  Henry,  possessed 
herself  of  it,  dissolved  the  old  foundation,  re- 
founded  it  in  honour  of  the  same  saint,  for  a 
master,  three  brethren  chaplains,  three  sisters, 
ten  Bedes-women,  and  six  poor  scholars.  Queen 
Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  the  Third,  was  a  great 
benefactress  to  this  hospital ;  and  to  this  day  it 
remains  under  queenly  patronage,  according  to 
the  pious  re-foundress,  Elinor.”  The  mastership 
is  a  sinecure  of  considerable  value.  In  this  hos¬ 
pital  is  a  home  for  him,  and  all  its  members. 
The  reader  will  find  the  disposition  of  them,  in 
the  plan  printed  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  the  account 
of  St.  Katherine’s  Hospital  and  its  Collegiate 
Church;  a  work  of  that  able  antiquary,  the  late 
Andrew  Collee  Ducarel,  L.  L,  D.  who  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  church.  P.  T.  w.' 


the  destruction  of  the  old  fabric,  the  chap¬ 
ter  h^ve-  been  gainers  in  salubrity  of  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  new  church  and  hospital  are  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  East  Gate  of  the 
Park,  represented  in  out  Nu,  306  ;  and 
the  present  engraving  is  the  gable  end  of 
the  church,  together  with  the  houses  of 
the  chaplains  and  sisters,  cloisters,  &c. 
The  church  is  in  the  florid  Gothic  style, 
with  two  octagonal  towers,  the  upper  div?= 
sions  of  which  are  panelled,  and  finished 
with  pinnacles  ;  at  the  angles  are  small 
buttresses  finished  in  a  corresponding 
style.  Above  the  central  window,  (the 
tracery  of  which  is  very  beautiful,)  are 
the  royal  arms,  and  those  of  the  collegiate, 
and  on  the  dwellings  of  the  chaplains 
those  of  the  collegiate  are  repeated,  encir¬ 
cled  with  the  motto  u  Elianora  fundavit,” 
— with  the  royal  arms  to  correspond. 
There  are  also  two  lodges,  not  included 
in  our  engraving,  bearing  portions  of  the 
same  arms,  encircled  with  44  Fundavit 
Mathilda,  1548”  —  and  44  In  hoc  situ 
restit,  1828.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  court-yard  is  a 
conduit  for  the  supply  of  the  hospital. 
The  whole  is  immediately  facing  the 
park-road,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
stands  the  house  of  the  master,  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Taylor,  which  will  form  the  subject 
of  our  next  illustration. 


MEN  AND  CANDLES.— ADI- 
POCERE.* 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  attention  of  your  readers  having 
lately  been  excited  by  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Mirror,  entitled  44  Men 
and  Candles ;”  and  the  fact  of  animal 
matter  being  converted  into  a  substance 
very  much  resembling  spermaceti  or  wax, 
not  being  generally  known,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

The  term  adipocere  is  derived  from  the  two 
Latin  words,  adeps  (fat)  and  cera( wax), 
and  is  applied  to  a  substance  formed  by  the 
spontaneous  conversion  of  animal  matter 
considerably  resembling  spermaceti.  The 
attention  of  chemists  was  particularly  di¬ 
rected  to  this  subject  at  Paris  in  the  years 
1786  and  1787,  on  the  opening  of  the  old 
burying-ground  of  the  Innocens.  This 
place  had  been  for  upwards  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  th$ 
dead  of  one  of  the  most  populous  districts 
of  that  city,  and  differed  from  common 
burying-grounds,  where  each  body  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  portion  of  the  soil ;  as  it 

*  We  have  already  inserted  one  article  on  this 
curious  subject,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting  to  render  the  details  of  the 
present  correspondent  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
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contained  several  latgfe  pits*  (fosses  com¬ 
munes,)  which  were  cavities  of  thirty 
feet  deep,  with  an  area  of  twenty  feet 
square,  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
the  poor,  in  which  the  shells,  containing 
the  bodies,  were  placed  in  very  close  rows, 
without  any  intermediate  earth.  Each  of 
these  repositories  contained  between  one 
thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  coffins,  which 
might  be  considered  as  one  entire  mass  of 
human  bodies,  separated  only  by  two 
planks  about  half  an  inch  thick.  When 
one  of  these  common  graves  was  filled, 
which  generally  required  about  three 
years,  a  covering  of  earth,  not  more  than 
it  foot  thick,  was  laid  upon  it,  and  another 
excavation  of  the  same  sort  was  made  at 
some  distance.  Graves  were  again  opened 
on  the  same  spot  after  an  interval  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  years,  nor  more  than 
thirty  ;  but  experience  had  taught  those 
persons  employed  in  digging,  that  this 
time  was  not  sufficient  for  the  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  the  bodies. 

The  first  pit  that  was  opened  had  been 
closed  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  examined 
in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  chemist, 
M.  M.  Fourcroy.  On  opening  some  of  the 
coffins,  for  the  wood  was  quite  sound,  and 
only  tinged  with  a  yellow  colour,  the  bodies 
were  observed  at  the  bottom,  leaving  a 
considerable  space  between  their  surface 
and  the  cover,  and  flattened  ;  the  linen 
which  covered  them  adhered  firmly,  and 
upon  being  removed,  exhibited  nothing 
but  irregular  masses  of  a  soft  matter,  of  a 
gray-white  colour,  apparently  intermediate 
between  fat  and  wax  ;  the  bones  were  en¬ 
veloped  in  this  substance,  which  were 
very  brittle,  and  broke  on  any  sudden 
pressure.  This  adipose  matter  yielded 
to  the  touch,  and  became  soft  when  rubbed 
for  a  time  between  the  fingers. 

The  bodies  thus  changed  emitted  no 
very  offensive  smell.  In  some  the  altera¬ 
tion  had  as  yet  only  partially  taken  place, 
the  remains  of  muscular  fibres  being  still 
visible  ;  but  where  the  conversion  had 
been  complete,  the  bones  throughout  the 
whole  body  were  found  covered  with  this 
gray  substance,  generally  soft,  sometimes 
dry,  but  always  readily  separating  into 
porous,  cavernous  fragments,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  muscles,  membranes, 
vessels,  tendons,  or  nerves ;  the  ligaments 
of  the  articulations  had  been  in  like  man¬ 
ner  changed,  the  connexion  between  the 
bones  was  destroyed,  and  these  last  had 
become  so  yielding,  that  the  grave-dig¬ 
gers,  in  order  to  remove  the  bodies  more 
conveniently,  rolled  each  upon  itself  from 
head  to  heels,  without  any  difficulty. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  abdominal  ca¬ 
vity  were  wanting,  and  the  muscles  and 
integuments^  converted  as  above  men- 
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tinned,  lay  flat  on  the  vertebral  column  ; 
in  like  manner  the  heart  and  other  viscera 
of  the  thorax  were  dissolved,  nothing 
being  left  but  a  white  matter.  The 
glandular  part  of  the  breast  in  the  female 
corpses  was  converted  into  a  fatty  mat¬ 
ter,  ot  a  pure  white  colour,  and  very  ho¬ 
mogeneous  ;  the  hair  appeared  to  have 
undergone  no  alteration.  The  cranium 
always  contained  the  brain,  contracted  in 
bulk,  blackish  at  the  surface,  and  having 
experienced  the  same  change  as  the  other 
organs.  In  bodies  which  had  been  buried 
from  three  to  five  years,  this  substance 
was  soft,  and  contained  a  great  quantity 
of  water ;  in  other  subjects,  where  the  ca¬ 
vities  had  been  closed  from  thirty  to  forty 
years,  this  matter  was  drier,  more  brittle, 
and  in  denser  flakes,  and  where  the  sur¬ 
rounding  earth  had  been  drier  than  usual, 
it  was  semitransparent,  of  a  granulated 
texture,  brittle,  and  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  wax. 

Your  limits  will  not  allow  me  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  enter  upon  the  chemical  properties 
of  this  singular  substance  ;  but  I  refer 
those  of  your  readers  who  would  wish  to 
inquire  more  fully  into  the  subject,  to  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Annales  de  Chemie , 
where  they  will  find  the  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  of  M.  M.  Fourcroy  ;  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions  for  1704,  and 
also  for  1813,  in  which  latter  volume  is  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  by 
Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Brande,  in  which 
many  curious  facts  are  adduced  to  prove 
that  adipocere  is  formed  by  an  incipient 
and  incomplete  putrefaction. — Mary  How¬ 
ard,  aged  44,  died  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1790,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave  ten  feet 
deep,  at  the  east  end  of  Shoreditch  church¬ 
yard,  ten  feet  to  the  east  of  the  great  com¬ 
mon  sewer,  which  runs  from  north  to 
south,  and  has  always  a  current  of  water 
in  it,  the  usual  level  of  which  is  eight, 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  coffins  in 
the  graves.  In  August,  1811,  the  body 
was  taken  up,  with  some  others  buiied 
near  it,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
vault,  and  the  flesh  of  all  of  them  was 
converted  into  adipocere ,  or  spermaceti. 
At  the  full  and  new  moon  the  tide  raises 
water  into  the  graves,  which  at  other  times 
are  dry.  From  some  experiments  of  Dr. 
Gibbes,  of  Oxford,  it  appears  that  pieces 
of  lean  beef,  enclosed  in  a  perforated  box, 
and  placed  in  a  running  stream,  will  be 
converted  into  this  fatty  mass  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  S.  I.  B. 


OF  THE  SANHEDRIM. 

( For  the  Mirror.  ) 

The  Sanhedrim  was  the  Supreme  council 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  On  the  period  of 
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its  establishment  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  learned  men  ;  some  being 
of  opinion  that  it  was  first  elected  by 
Pharoah  in  Egypt,  b.  c.  1577 ;  others, 
that  it  was  elected  by  Moses,  while  in 
the  wilderness,  b.  c.  1491  ;  and,  lastly, 
by  some  it  is  not  supposed  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  b.  c. 
146. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  offered 
upon  this  subject  are  all  replete  with 
conjectures  and  suppositions  ;  with  some 
few  proofs,  though  none  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit  to  determine  in  which  of  the  three 
eras  it  was  established.  Yet  each  writer 
conceives  his  own  the  most  probable  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  foundation  ;  each  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  own  argument  by  showing 
the  invalidity  of  the  others.  Not  one  of 
these  learned  scribblers  has  permitted  a 
single  text  to  escape  his  notice,  wherein 
the  slightest  shadow  of  an  argument  in 
his  favour  could  be  traced.  Indeed,  this 
subject  did  not  escape  the  torture  of  the 
early  Theologians,  who  sometimes  han¬ 
dled  it  with  an  acrimony,  which  neither 
the  nature  of  the  subject  nor  the  love  of 
truth  could  in  the  slightest  degree  justify. 
But  what  said  the  noblest  of  all  Roman 
orators  and  statesmen? — Verbi  contro- 
versia  torquet  homines — the  truth  of  which 
is  proved  in  the  sequel. 

When  Jacob  came  to  dwell  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  his  family  consisted  of  three 
score  and  ten  :  two  hundred  years  after, 
it  had  increased  to  COO, 000.  This  mighty 
increase  did  not  tend  a  little  to  alarm  that 
Pharaoh  which  knew  not  Joseph ;  and 
more  especially  as  the  Arabs,  Pharaoh’s 
most  inveterate  enemies,  were  inhabiting 
a  country  contiguous  to  Goshen.  This 
induced  Pharaoh  to  have  recourse  to  va¬ 
rious  schemes  in  order  to  check  their 
rapid  increase,  but  they  were  of  no  avail; 
for  the  more  he  afflicted  them  the  more 
they  multiplied. 

After  the  death  of  this  Pharaoh,  ano¬ 
ther  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  him  the 
Israelites  were  placed  in  bondage,  to 
prevent  a  collision  between  them  and  the 
Arabs.  Then  came  Moses  and  the  elders 
of  Israel  (mark  the  words)  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Israelites  before  Pharaoh 
— 4he  rest  is  well  known.  Now  Grotius 
is  of  opinion,  that  elders  of  Israel  here, 
as  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Bible,  were 
a  council  of  the  senior  men,  which  was 
elected  by  Pharaoh  to  manage  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  act¬ 
ing  directly  under  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  This  certainly  is  proba¬ 
ble,  for  here  we  find  two  very  jealous 
nations  coming  in  contact  with  each 
other — the  Egyptians  deeming  it  an  abo¬ 
mination  even  to  eat  at  the  same  table 


with  the  Israelites ;  and  the  Israelites  as 
strict  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  as 
Jie  Egyptians  were  in  that  of  cats ,  dogs, 
and  crocodiles.  So  that  by  means  of 
this  senate  or  council,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  few  of  the  Egyptians  were 
necessitated  to  mingle  with  the  Is¬ 
raelites. 

After  Israelis  freedom  from  bondage, 
and  entrance  into  the  wilderness  under 
the  conduct  of  Moses,  their  leader  soon 
discovered  that  the  task  of  governing  so 
vast  a  multitude,  was  more  than  one  man 
could  perform.  Directions  were  then 
given  to  him  to  select  seventy  of  the 
senior  men,  and  to  invest  them  with  au¬ 
thority  to  judge  all  minor  cases  ;  himself, 
Joshua,  Gideon,  or  Jephthah,  passing 
their  opinions  in  all  matters  involving 
any  difficulties.  By  this  means  was  Moses 
enabled  to  conduct  this  murmuring  tribe 
from  country  to  country  for  nearly  forty 
years ;  and  undoubtedly  they  were  go¬ 
verned  by  the  same  council  many  years 
after  their  arrival  in  Canaan  ;  and  when 
no  judge  was  appointed  by  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  this  council  judged  in  cases  of  the 
greatest  impor lance  and  difficulty.  (Deut. 
xviii.  8,  13.)  But  when  kings  took  in 
hand  the  reins  of  government,  they  were 
extremely  jealous  of  the  supreme  author¬ 
ity  of  this  council ;  by  them  its  authority 
was  greatly  diminished;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  reigns,  it  became  almost 
obsolete.  King  Jehoshaphat  restored  it 
to  its  ancient  dignity ;  but  after  his  death, 
its  authority  was  varied,  according  as 
the  kings  were  more  or  less  fond  of  ab¬ 
solute  government.  Owing  to  the  Jews’ 
tenacity  of  their  laws,  they  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  lose  sight  of  this  council  even  during 
their  captivity.  ( Hist .  of  Susannah,  v.  41, 
50.)  By  Artaxerxes  it  was  restored  to  its 
ancient  dignity,  and  was  invested  with 
judicial  authority  at  the  time  the  Jews, 
by  force  of  arms,  recovered  their  liberty 
from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  168; 
and  Jonathan,  the  high  priest,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Spartans,  writes  in  the  name 
of  himself  and  the  senate. 

When  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to 
be  vernacular,  and  the  Greek  language 
took  rank  above  all  others,  this  senate 
was  no  longer  known  by  the  Hebrew 
term  “  elders  of  Israel but  by  San~ 
hedrim  (f,wi§piov,  sit  together.)  Gabi - 
nius,  the  Roman  president  of  Syria,  b.  c. 
45,  instituted  four  others,  independent  of 
this  at  Jerusalem,  viz.  at  Gadara ,  Ama - 
thus,  Jericho  and  Sephoris ,  which  tended 
to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
council  once  more  ;  but,  by  Julius  Cas- 
sar’s  reinstating  Hyrcanus  in  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  it  was  again  restored  to  its  ancient 
dignity,  and  maintained  its  authority 
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during  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  sojourn 
upon  earth,  as  may  be  clearly  evinced 
from  the  accounts  contained  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  Acts;  it  having  power  to  judge 
in  cases  of  life  and  death,  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  control  of  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernor.  {Mat.  v.  22.  Acts  vi.  8,  &c.) 

The  Sanhedrim  continued  in  power 
even  after  our  Saviour’s  death  ;  but  when 
dissolved  no  clue  has  been  obtained  ;  and 
all  who  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
discovery,  in  the  end,  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  saying  of 
Cicero’s  ct  Est  ridiculum  queer  ere,  quae 
habere  non  possumus.'4’ — To  conclude. 
No  one  can  dispute  the  election  of  a  se¬ 
nate  by  Moses,  while  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  if  we  examine  the  books  of  the  Bible 
subsequent  to  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  it 
may  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  same  senate 
existed  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  from  thence  till  the  time  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained, 
as  to  its  existence  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  dispute  here.  So  that 
the  question  appears  to  be  simply  this: — 
W  as  the  Sanhedrim  the  identical  senate, 
which  in  former  times  was  known  by  the 
term,  Elders  of  Israel? 

The  words  Elders  of  Israel ,  or  Elders 
of  the  children  of  Israel ,  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  Fepo- 
vala  krpcvrjA,  or  T egovaia  twv  vlwv  ’ iapapX. 
And  St.  Luke,  Acts  v.  21,  calls  the 
Sanhedrim  Teoovoiav  rcov  vioou  ’lerpctTjX, 
the  senate  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Elders  of  Israel, 
and  Sanhedrim,  are  synonimous  ;  yet  this 
advances  little  towards  the  identity,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  two  terms  might  possibly 
have  been  applied,  respectively,  to  two 
distinct  senates.  But  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  pretty  evidently  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  senate  is  identical ;  and 
that  those  who  have  supposed  it  two  or 
three  distinct  senates,  have  fallen  into  the 
error,  by  paying  more  attention  to  words 
than  to  reason.  Hence  has  arisen  so 
much  cavil ;  and  the  truth  of  this  saying 
is  evident, —  Verbi  controversia  torquet 
homines.  J.  T* 


THE  FISHER  S  BARK. 

AN  APOLOGUE. 

[The  original  of  the  following  lines  ap¬ 
peared,  in  a  poetic  form,  in  a  Lima 
journal  two  or  three  years  ago.] 

Old  Simon  was  a  fisher  on  the  lakes  of  Galilee, 

And  Simou  being  very  poor,  but  one  small  bark 
had  he ; 

Yea,  tho’  he  drudg’d  and  toil'd  through  life,  ’tis 
worthy  of  remark, 

He  left  his  sons  no  other  store  but  this  old  fishing 
bark. 
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But  Simon's  sons  were  stirring  la.ls— they  fish'd 
u  itii  might  and  main. 

And  many  a  lucky  haul  they  had,  which  brought 
them  no  small  gain. 

Their  father's  bark  was  soon  too  small,  so  it  they 
laid  aside, 

And  in  its  stead  a  larger  craft  they  launch'd 
upon  the  tide. 

So  prosp’rous  was  the  fishing  trade,  this  bark 
was  quickly  seen 

Transform’d  into  a  lofty  brig,  of  threat’uiug  war¬ 
like  mien; 

And,  last  of  all,  this  brig  gave  place  to  a  nobler 
vessel  far, 

Which  rode  triumphant  on  the  waves,  a  mighty 
ship  of  war. 

Her  colours,  scor’d  with  the  “  Red  Cross," 
stream’d  ever  wide  unfurl'd  ; 

The  nations  trembled  at  this  ship,— her  thunders 
shook  the  world. 

The  captain  held  the  awful  keys,  so  he  his  slaves 
would  tell, 

Which  op'd  or  lock’d,  ad  libitum,  the  gates  of 
Heav’n  and  Hell. 

But  mark  how  Time  and  Chance  have  chang'd 
this  mighty  ship  of  yore, — 

Shatter’d  by  storms,  subdu’d  with  age,  'twill 
fright  the  world  no  more. 

Her  hull  lies  rotting  ou  the  strand,  unfit  to  brave 
the  main. 

Nor  art,  nor  sleight,  of  cunning  men,  can  launch 
it  forth  again. 

A  thousand  times  she's  been  repair’d,  but  now 
’tis  very  clear, 

Her  owners  must  perceive  the  signs,  her  final 
wreck  is  near. 

Soon  must  they  quit  her  mould  ring  deck,  their 
throne  in  ages  dark. 

And  risk  their  fortune  once  again,  in  Simon's 
Fishing  Bark.  Percy  Hendon. 


ODE  TO  THE  TWEED. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  NAVAR1N,”  &C. 
f  For  the  Mirror.) 

On  thy  banks,  classic  Tweed,  still  my  fancy 
shall  wander. 

Though  far  from  the  land  of  tlie  Thistle  and 
thee, 

And  follow  thy  course  to  its  latest  meander, — 
The  place  of  my  birth,  where  thou  mectest  the 
sea. 

Though  the  memory  of  those  early  friendship 
did  cherish, 

Will  fade,  and  is  fading,  thou  still  art  the 
same  ; 

For,  though  dear  to  remembrance,  young  . feel¬ 
ings  must  perish; 

And  the  friends  of  our  youth  will  exist  but  in 
name. 

But  there  is  a  language  in  thee,  sweeping  river, 
A  voice  in  the  woodlands  that  shadow  thy 
braes, 

A  home  and  a  heart  by  thy  side,  that  shall  ever 
Be  one  with  existence,— b*  dear  to  my  lays. 
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Midst  the  day-dreams  of  boyhood,  ere  glowing 
Ambition 

Had  sung  the  fond  thvillings  of  beauty  and 
love, 

Thy  banks  were  my  study,— my  only  tuition 
The  sound  of  thy  waters— the  coo  of  the  dove. 

Stream  of  nativity  !  can  I  forget  thee, 

When  my  birth-place’s  threshold  thy  waters 
still  lave, — 

Forget  thee  !— when  nature  omnipotent  set  thee 
To  wash  the  green  sod  by  my  forefather’s 
grave. 

Yet,  if  these  were  forgot,  thou  art  witness  with 
Heaven, 

Of  my  vow  on  the  breath  of  thy  murmurs  con¬ 
vey’d  ; 

When,  pure  as  thy  fountain,  confiding  was  given, 
To  me  the  fond  heart  of  my  favourite  maid. 

In  this,  deep  and  keenly,  my  soul's  dearest  feel¬ 
ing. 

Now  tells  me  that  thou  art  remembered  in¬ 
deed  ; 

For,  to  think  of  the  maid  of  my  heart  is  reveal¬ 
ing 

A  tale  that  revisits  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

J.  M.  W. 


ALBO. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  shore  is  wild,  with  scarce  a  trace  of  man. 
And  girt  by  formidable  waves.  Bvron. 

The  barony  of  Tyreragh,  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  sea-coast  of  Sligo,  from 
Bailasodare  to  Ardnaree,  presents  a  series 
of  mountain  scenery,  more  sublime  and 
picturesque  than  many  landscapes  that 
have  been  celebrated  in  description,  and 
copied  by  the  pencil  of  art.  The  country, 
to  a  spectator  at  sea,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  amphitheatre  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  which  exhibit  from 
different  aspects  such  a  variety  of  form  as 
to  alter  the  effect  of  the  whole  at  every 
possible  point  of  view.  As  Ireland  is 
remarkable  for  the  mountainous  character 
of  its  soil,  so  the  language  has  been  es¬ 
teemed  peculiarly  felicitous  in  assigning 
a  suitable  name  to  each  mountain,  des¬ 
criptive  of  its  size,  shape,  and  situation. 
Thus  the  Slieve  denotes  the  highest  in  a 
chain,  steep  of  ascent  on  every  side,  and 
crowned  by  a  level  uniform  ridge.  The 
Knock  is  a  mountain  unconnected  with 
any  other,  but  commanding  an  extensive 
curragh  or  plain,  and  distinguished  by  a 
cone  (Hibernice,  Meshcawn )  on  the  sum¬ 
mit.  The  Ben  is  a  vast  promontory 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  terminating  a 
chain  ;  it  ends  in  an  abrupt  crag,  com¬ 
monly  inaccessible  to  man  or  beast. 
These  terms  and  many  others  which  de¬ 
signate  the  several  features  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  landscape,  are  claimed  by  corres¬ 
ponding  scenes  in  the  wild  highland  dis¬ 


trict  of  Tyreragh ;  each  and  all  rendered 
more  sublime  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlan¬ 
ta,  which  war  against  their  foundations. 
Solitary  and  rude  as  is  the  place,  it  is  by 
no  means  barren  of  interesting  associa¬ 
tions,  suggested  by  the  legend  of  super¬ 
stition  or  the  apochryphal  chronicle  of  the 
olden  day.  Hereabouts,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  was  anciently  the  site  of  a  great 
and  opulent  city.  But  this,  (like  many 
other  facts  recorded  by  the  early  annalists 
of  Ireland,)  is  a  triumph  of  historical 
faith  to  believe,  as  the  most  indefatigable 
antiquarian  of  modem  times  might  search 
in  vain  for  a  vestige  of  his  metropolis. 
Among  those  mountains  the  peasantry 
point  out  Golbhean,  celebrated  by  Ossian 
for  a  combat  between  two  of  his  heroes, 
about  a  “  milk-white  bull.” 

Innumerable  are  the  fanciful  legendary 
narratives  relating  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
gentry  (fairies,)  and  each  more  extrava¬ 
gant,  if  possible,  than  the  other.  But 
the  principal  curiosity  connected  with 
tradition  is  Albo,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles  from  either  town  or 
village.  The  adjacent  coast  exhibits  a 
truly  stupendous  appearance.  Huge  cliffs 
many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  oppose  an  everlasting  barrier  to  the 
breakers,  which  roll  in  with  such  force  as 
to  dash  their  spray  to  the  very  head  of  the 
rock,  on  the  calmest  day  in  summer. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  steep¬ 
est  part  of  the  shore,  is  an  extensive  field 
which  reverberates  the  sound  of  a  horse’s 
hoof,  or  the  slightest  noise  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  with  so  deep  an  echo  that  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  perceived  to  be  hollow  under¬ 
neath.  Near  the  centre  of  this  field, 
there  is  a  long,  abrupt  fissure  in  the  sod, 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  depth,  at 
low  water,  and  lying  at  right  angles  with 
the  sea  ;  this  is  Albo.  The  sides  of  the 
cleft  are  not  more  than  seven  feet  asunder; 
but  so  awful  is  the  spectacle  beneath,  that 
few  have  the  temerity  to  behold  it,  stand¬ 
ing  erect.  Whether  this  tremendous 
ocean  glen  has  been  created  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  or  hollowed  by  the  perpetual  un¬ 
dermining  of  the  wave,  must  be  always, 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Any  boat  at¬ 
tempting  to  enter  it  would  be  inevitably 
staved  by  the  violence  of  the  breakers,  the 
sound  of  which  in  time  of  storm  resounds 
through  the  cavern  like  a  peal  of  subter¬ 
ranean  artillery.  The  effect  produced  by 
a  sight  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon 
may  be  easier  imagined  than  described. 
The  seal  is  descried  in  fine  weather  safely 
pursuing  his  prey  into  its  deepest  recesses, 
and  the  solitary  sea-mew  hangs  her  nest 
in  security  above  the  giant  archway  of 
the  precipice.  To  enhance  the  wonders 
of  this  anomalous  work  of  nature,  the 
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peasantry  have,  as  usual,  had  recourse  to 
tradition.  They  say  that  on  this  spot  one 
of  the  monarchs  of  Coolavin  once  owed 
his  life  to  the  sagacious  instinct  of  his 
horse.  It  seems  that  his  majesty  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  out  hunting  with  all  his  court, 
a  few  hundred  years  ago,  came  to  Albo 
in  the  chase  without  being  aware  bf  his 
danger.  The  courser,  however,  when  at 
full  speed,  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his 
career,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss,  and 
thus  saved  hi3  master’s  neck,  and  his 
own.  To  accredit  this  singular  feat  of 
involuntary  horsemanship,  and  silence 
incredulity  itself,  they  actually  show  the 
animal’s  hoof  mark  still  indented  in  the 
soil,  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
royal  peril  and  preservation  I  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  escape,  as  such  miracles  can 
scarcely  be  expected  now-a-days,  the 
present  proprietor  has  very  prudently 
erected  a  parapet  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
for  the  necessity  of  such  providential  in¬ 
terpositions  in  future.  So  remarkably 
fertile  is  all  the  country  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  capable  of  tillage,  that 
it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  u  the 
granary  of  Connaught.”*  P. 

♦  The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  payment  of 
debts,  as  well  as  the  exuberance  of  the  soil  in 
Tyreragh,  has  given  occasion  for  another  epi¬ 
thet,  not  less  happy,  in  denoting  both  peculiari¬ 
ties.  It  is  called  “  The  Land  of  Promise. a 


Ancient  Kornan  ^fFcsttbate. 

APRIL. 

The  Fordicidia  or  Fordicalia ,  was  a  re¬ 
ligious  feast,  held  on  the  15th  of  April, 
and  was  instituted  by  Numa,  on  occasion 
of  a  general  barrenness  among  the  cattle. 
A  cow  big  with  calf  was  sacrificed  to  the 
goddess,  Tellus  or  the  earth.  (See  Ovid.) 
April  the  19th,  or  the  13th  of  the  Ka¬ 
lends  of  May,  was  the  Cereacia ,  or 
Feast  of  Ceres ,  in  which  solemnity  the 
chief  actors  were  women.  No  person 
that  mourned  was  allowed  to  bear  a  part 
of  this  service,  and  therefore,  (says  Ken- 
nett)  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  upon 
the  defeat  at  Cannse,  there  was  such 
universal  grief  in  the  city,  that  the  anni¬ 
versary  feast  of  Ceres  was  forced  to  be 
omitted.  They  eat  nothing  at  this  feast 
till  after  sun-set,  in  memory  of  Ceres, 
who,  in  search  after  her  daughter,  took 
no  repast  but  in  the  evening.  April  the 
21st,  or  the  11th  of  the  Kalends  of  May, 
was  the  Valilia ,  or  Feast  of  Pales,  god¬ 
dess  of  Shepherds.  This  is  sometimes 
called  Parilia ,  a  pariendo ,  because 
prayers  were  now  offered  for  the  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  the  sheep.  They  always  con¬ 
trived  to  have  a  great  feast  at  night,  and, 
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when  most  of  them  were  pretty  merry, 
they  concluded  all  with  dancing  over  the 
fires  they  had  made  in  the  fields  with 
heaps  of  stubble.  (See  Ovid.)  The 
same  day  was  called  Urbis  Natalis ,  be¬ 
ing  the  day  on  which  the  city  was  built. 
April  the  25th,  or  the  7th  of  the  Kalends 
of  May,  was  the  Feast  of  Robigalia ,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess,  Robigo ,  or  the 
god,  Robigus ,  who  took  care  to  keep  off 
the  mildew  and  blasting  from  the  corn  or 
fruit.  Ovid  says,  they  sacrificed  the  en¬ 
trails  of  a  dog,  and  those  of  a  sheep  ; 
Columella,  only  a  sucking  puppy.  April 
the  27th,  or  the  5th  of  the  Kalends  of 
May,  w-as  the  F  lor  alia ,  or  Feast  of 
Flora ,  who  was  the  goddess  of  the  spring 
and  flowers,  and  wife  of  Zephyrus.  It 
is  said  she  was  a  courtezan,  who  hav¬ 
ing  gained  a  large  fortune,  made  the 
Roman  people  her  heir ;  but  they  be¬ 
ing  ashamed  of  her  profession,  made 
her  the  goddess  of  flowers.  At  this 
festival  the  women  ran  races  day  and 
night,  and  those  who  gained  the  prize 
were  crowned  with  flowers.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  he  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and 
that  when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for 
his  presence  interrupted  the  feast,  he  re¬ 
tired,  not  choosing  to  be  the  spectator  of 
the  immodesty  of  the  women  in  a  public 
theatre.  This  behaviour  so  delighted 
the  Romans,  that  the  venerable  senator 
was  treated  with  the  loudest  applause  as 
he  retired. 

P.  T.  W. 
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A  VISIT  TO  NEWSTEAD  IN  1828. 

It  was  on  the  noon  of  a  cold,  bleak  day 
in  February,  that  I  set  out  to  vis$  the 
memorable  Abbey  of  Newstead,  once  the 
property  and  abode  of  the  immortal  By¬ 
ron.  The  gloomy  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country,  produced  impressions  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  view  of  such  a  spot  than 
the  cheerful  season  and  scenery  of  summer. 
With  melancholy  feelings,  then,  did  I 
proceed  in  search  of  this  noble  relic  of 
conventual  times,  over  which  the  departed 
spirit  of  the  poet  has  now  thrown  the 
mantle  of  his  genius,  and  cast  a  halo  of 
fame,  which  ages  will  not  dissipate.  The 
estate  lies  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
high  north  road,  eight  miles  beyond  Not¬ 
tingham;  but,  as  I  approached  the  place, 
I  looked  in  vain  for  some  indication  of 
the  Abbey.  Nothing  is  seen  but  a  thick 
plantation  of  young  larch  and  firs,  bor¬ 
dering  the  road,  until  you  arrive  at  the 
Hut ,  a  small  public-house  by  the  way- 
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side.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  is  a  plain 
white  gate,  without  lodges,  which  opens 
into  the  park.  From  the  appearance 
which  the  Hut  makes  in  Carey’s  Road¬ 
book,  one  might  be  led  to  think  it  an 
inn  ;  and  being  situated  so  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  park,  of  course  a  convenient 
place  of  accommodation  for  all  visiters  to 
the  Abbey.  It  is,  however,  only  a  small 
pot-house  belonging  to  the  estate,  and 
does  not  afford  even  one  bed.  Before  the 
gate  stands  a  fine  spreading  oak,  one  of 
the  few  remaining  trees  of  Sherwood  fo¬ 
rest,  the  famous  haunt  of  Robin  Hood 
and  his  associates,  which  once  covered  all 
this  part  of  the  county,  and  whose  centre 
was  about  the  domain  of  Newstead.  To 
this  oak,  the  only  one  of  any  size  on  the 
estate,  Byron  was  very  partial.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  that  his  great  uncle 
(to  whom  he  succeeded)  cut  down  almost 
all  the  valuable  timber,  partly  to  pay 
gambling  debts,  and  partly  for  pure  mis¬ 
chief’s  sake,  to  injure  the  property  which 
he  knew  would  pass  into  another  branch 
of  the  family,  all  of  whom,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  killed  Mr.  Chaworth,  had 
forsaken  him.  So  that  when  Byron  came 
into  possession  of  the  estate,  and  indeed 
the  w  hole  time  he  had  it,  it  presented  a 
very  bare  and  desolate  appearance.  Un¬ 
luckily  he  had  not  fortune  enough  to  do 
what  has  since  been  done  on  such  an  en¬ 
larged  scale,  and  with  so  much  taste,  by 
the  present  owner,  Lieut. -Colonel  Wild- 
man,  and  which  alone  can  render  the  pro¬ 
perty  intrinsically  valuable.  The  soil  is 
very  poor,  and  fit  only  for  the  growth  of 
larch  and  firs  ;  and  of  these  upwards  of 
700  acres  have  been  planted.  Byron 
could  not  afford  the  first  outlay  which  was 
necessary  in  order  ultimately  to  increase 
its  worth,  so  that  as  long  as  he  held  it  its 
rental  did  not  exceed  1,300/.  a  year.  From 
the  gate  to  the  Abbey  is  a  mile.  The 
carriage-road  runs  straight  for  about  300 
yards  through  the  plantations,  when  it 
takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right ;  and  on 
returning  to  the  left,  a  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  view  over  the  valley  and  distant 
hills  is  opened,  with  the  turrets  of  the 
Abbey  rising  among  the  dark  trees  be¬ 
neath.  The  effect  at  this  spot  is  admi¬ 
rably  managed,  and  fully  compensates  for 
all  the  disappointment  at  not  seing  it 
sooner.  To  the  right  of  the  Abbey  is 
perceived  a  tower  on  a  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  a  grove  of  firs.  From  this  part  the 
road  winds  gently  to  the  left,  till  it  reaches 
the  Abbey.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
high  road  is  another  gate,  with  a  wall 
running  east  and  west.  Here  the  planta¬ 
tion  ceases,  and  the  trees,  from  this  for¬ 
ward,  are  arranged  in  small  circular  patches 
here  and  there,  as  if  to  eover  the  naked¬ 


ness  of  the  land.  The  Abbey  Is  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  north  side  :  it  lies  in  a 
vaffey,  very  low,  sheltered  to  the  north 
and  west  by  rising  ground ;  and  to  the 
south,  which  is  now  to  be  considered  the 
front,  enjoying  a  fine  prospect  over  an 
undulating  vale.  It  can  only  be  called 
open,  properly,  to  the  south-west,  as  the 
land  on  all  the  other  sides  is  more  or  less 
elevated.  A  more  secluded  spot  could 
hardly  have  been  chosen  for  the  pious 
purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted.  To 
the  north  and  east  is  a  garden  walled  in  ; 
and  to  the  west  the  upper  lake,  into  which 
Byron’s  uncle  one  day  threw  his  wife ; 
and  on  the  borders  of  which  are  seen  the 
baby  forts  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole 
in  one  of  his  letters  describing  a  visit  to 
Newstead.  It  was  here  that  Byron 
amused  himself  with  his  boat  and  bis 
dogs,  the  qualities  of  one  of  which  he  has 
immortalized  in  his  verses.  Of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  the  building  a  much 
better  idea  may,  of  course,  be  formed 
from  a  glance  at  a  drawing  than  from 
pages  of  description.  On  the  west  side 
the  mansion  is  without  any  enclosure  or 
garden -drive,  and  can  therefore  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  person  passing  through 
the  park.  In  this  open  space  is  the  an¬ 
cient  fountain  or  cistern  of  the  convent, 
covered  with  grotesque  carvings,  and  hav¬ 
ing  water  still  running  into  a  basin.  The 
old  church  window,  which,  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view  is  most  deserving 
of  observation,  is  nearly  entire,  and  ad¬ 
joins  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Abbey. 
About  the  mysterious  sound  produced  at 
certain  times  by  the  wind  on  this  arch, 
(as  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of 
Don  Juan ,  the  whole  of  which  description 
relates  to  Newstead,)  I  could  obtain  no 
information.  Through  the  iron  gate 
which  opens  into  the  gardens  under  the 
arch  is  seen  the  dog’s  tomb  ;  it  is  on  the 
north  side,  upon  a  raised  ground,  and 
surrounded  by  steps.  The  verses  in¬ 
scribed  on  one  side  of  the  pedestal  are 
well  known,  being  published  with  his 
poems  ;  but  the  lines  preceding  them  are 
not  so — they  run  thus : — - 

Near  (his  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity. 
Strength  without  insolence, 

Courage  without  ferocity, 

And  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 
This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 
Jf  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Boatswain,  a  dog, 

WT10  was  born  in  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 
And  died  at  Newstead,  November  18th,  1808. 

The  whole  edifice  is  a  quadrangle,  en¬ 
closing  a  court,  with  a  reservoir  and  jet - 
d'eau  in  the  middle,  and  the  cloister  still 
entire,  running  round  the  four  side§.  At 
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this  time  the  ground  was  covered  with 
deep  snow.  The  south,  now,  as  I  have 
said,  the  principal  front,  looks  over  a 
leaaure-garden  to  a  small  lake,  which 
as  been  opened  from  the  upper  one  since 
Byron’s  time.  There  were  before  two 
lakes,  one  on  the  west,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  another  supplied  by  a  stream 
from  it,  at  a  considerable  distance  lower 
down  to  the  south-east.  The  entrance- 
door  is  on  the  west,  in  a  small  vestibule, 
and  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it.  On 
entering,  I  came  into  a  large  stone  hall, 
and  turning  to  the  left,  went  through  it  to 
a  smaller,  beyond  which  is  the  staircase. 
The  whole  of  this  part  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Colonel  Wildman ; 
indeed,  during  Byron’s  occupation,  the 
only  habitable  rooms  were  some  small 
ones  in  the  south-east  angle.  Over  the 
cloister,  on  the  four  sides  of  the  building, 
runs  the  gallery,  from  which  doors  open 
into  various  apartments,  now  fitted  up 
with  taste  and  elegance  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  a  family,  but  then  empty,  and 
fa3t  going  to  decay.  In  one  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  hang  two  oil  paintings  of  dogs,  as 
large  as  life  ;  one  a  red  wolf-dog,  and  the 
other  a  black  Newfoundland  with  white 
legs — the  celebrated  Boatswain.  These 
are  the  dogs  that  used  to  drag  him  out  of 
the  lake,  into  which  he  would  purposely 
fall  to  try  their  fidelity.  They  both  died 
at  Newstead.  Of  the  latter,  Byron  felt 
the  loss  as  of  a  dear  friend.  These  are 
almost  the  only  paintings  of  Byron’s  that 
remain  at  the  Abbey.  From  the  gallery 
I  entered  the  refectory,  now  the  grand 
drawing-room — an  apartment  of  great  di¬ 
mensions,  facing  south,  with  a  fine  vaulted 
roof  and  polished  oak  floor,  and  splendidly 
furnished  in  the  modern  style.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  full-length  portraits  of 
the  old  school.  As  this  room  has  been 
made  fit  for  use  entirely  since  the  days  of 
Byron,  there  are  not  those  associations 
connected  with  it  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  other,  though  of  inferior 
appearance.  Two  objects  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  which  demand  observation.  The 
first  that  caught  my  attention  was  the 
portrait  of  Byron,  by  Phillips,  over  the 
fire-place,  upon  which  I  gazed  with  strong 
feelings  ;  it  is  certainly  the  handsomest 
and  most  pleasing  likeness  of  him  I  have 
seen.  The  other  is  a  thing  about  which 
every  body  has  heard,  and  of  which  few 
have  any  just  idea.  In  a  cabinet  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  carefully  preserved  and 
concealed  in  a  sliding-case,  is  kept  the 
celebrated  skull  cup,  upon  which  are  in¬ 
scribed  those  splendid  verses  : — 

“  Start  not— nor  deem  my  spirit  fled,"  &e. 
People  often  suppose,  from  the  name, 


that  the  cup  retains  all  the  terrific  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  death’s  head,  and  imagine 
that  they  could 

"  Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hol«, 
Tne  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit.’’ 

Not  at  all — there  is  nothing  whatever 
startling  in  it — nothing  can  be  cleaner 
and  less  offensive — in  fact,  nobody  would 
know,  were  he  not  told,  that  it  was  not  a 
common  bone  bowl.  It  is  made  of  the 
crown  of  the  head  cut  straight  off,  so  that 
all  the  disgusting  portion  of  a  skull  is 
avoided  ;  is  well  polished ;  its  edge  is 
bound  by  a  broad  rim  of  silver;  and  it  is 
set  in  a  neat  stand  of  the  same  metal, 
which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  upon  the 
four  sides  of  which,  and  not  on  the  skull 
itself,  the  verses  are  engraved.  It  is,  in 
short,  in  appearance,  a  very  handsome 
utensil,  and  one  from  which  the  most 
fastidious  person  might  (in  my  opinion) 
drink  without  scruple.  It  was  always 
produced  after  dinner  when  Byron  had 
company  at  the  Abbey,  and  a  bottle  of 
claret  poured  into  it.  It  was  wrought 
by  a  man  at  Nottingham,  who  was  se¬ 
verely  reproved  by  a  worthy  divine  not 
far  from  Newstead  for  this  profanation  of 
the  dead.  The  reply  of  the  workman, 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  make  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  out  of  his  head  after  death,  upon 
being  equally  well  paid  for  the  trouble, 
so  alarmed  the  reverend  gentleman,  that 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  confined 
for  a  considerable  time  to  his  house.  An 
elegant  round  library-table  is  the  only 
article  of  furniture  in  this  room  that  be¬ 
longed  to  Byron,  and  this  he  constantly 
used.  It  may  here  be  observed  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  and  a  thing  applicable  to 
the  other  rooms  as  well  as  to  this,  that  the 
windows  of  the  Abbey  originally  looked 
into  the  cloister  or  quadrangle,  and  that 
the  present  ones  are  of  modem  date.  With 
this  exception,  and  not  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  destruction  of  the  church 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  struc- 
tuie  has  undergone  material  changes  in 
its  external  form  or  internal  arrangement. 
Beyond  the  refectory,  on  the  same  floor, 
is  Byron’s  study,  now  used  as  a  temporary 
dining-room,  the  entire  furniture  of  which 
is  the  same  that  was  used  by  him : — it  is 
all  very  plain — indeed  ordinary.  A  good 
painting  of  a  battle,  over  the  sideboard, 
was  also  his.  This  apartment,  perhaps 
beyond  all  others,  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  pilgrim  to  Newstead,  as  more  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  poetical  ex¬ 
istence  of  Byron.  It  was  here  that  he 
prepared  for  the  press  those  first  effusions 
of  his  genius,  which  were  published  at 
Newark  under  the  title  of  Hours  of  Idle* 
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ness.  It  was  here  that  he  meditated, 
planned,  and  for  the  most  part  wrote, 
that  splendid  retort  to  the  severe  critique 
they  had  called  down,  which  placed  him 
at  once  among  the  first  poets,  and  stamped 
him  as  the  keenest  satirist  of  the  day. 
And  it  was  here  that  his  tender  and  beau¬ 
tiful  verses  to  Mary  Chaworth,  (afterwards 
and  now  Mrs.  Musters,)  and  many  of 
those  sweet  pieces  found  among  his  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poems,  were  composed.  Then 
a  place  of  deep  and  abstracted  thought — 
now  of  merriment  and  rejoicing  :  but  the 
memory  of  Byron  flings  over  it  a  charm 
which  attracts  more  strongly  than  the 
most  sumptuous  banquet.  From  the 
study  I  passed  through  several  other 
rooms,  fitted  in  the  modern  style  as  sit¬ 
ting  and  bed-rooms  for  the  use  of  a  family 
of  rank ;  all  extremely  neat  and  tasteful, 
and  kept  in  beautiful  order  ;  but  having 
been  in  his  time  totally  uninhabitable,  in 
no  way  remarkable  as  concerns  the  noble 
poet.  His  bed-room  is  small,  and  still 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  oc¬ 
cupied  it.  It  contains  little  worthy  of 
notice  besides  the  bed,  which  is  of  com¬ 
mon  size,  with  gilt  posts,  surmounted  by 
coronets.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  picture 
of  Murray,  the  old  family  servant,  (now 
dead,)  who  accompanied  Byron  to  Gibral¬ 
tar  when  he  first  went  abroad.  A  picture 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  another  portrait  in 
this  room,  complete  the  enumeration  of 
all  the  furniture  or  paintings  of  Byron’s 
remaining  at  the  Abbey.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  are  very  curiously  carved  mantel¬ 
pieces  with  grotesque  figures,  evidently 
of  old  date.  In  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
galleries  there  still  remained  the  fencing 
foils,  gloves,  masks,  and  single-sticks  he 
used  in  his  youth.  A  certain  honourable 
M.P.,  who  was  once  as  able  a  combatant 
in  blows  as  he  has  since  proved  in  words, 
might  perchance  recognise  these  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  having  received  from  them 
raps  as  severe,  perhaps,  as  any  he  has 
bad  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s. 
In  a  corner  of  the  cloister  lies  a  stone 
coffin,  (which  may  also  be  remembered 

by  another  gentleman,  Mr.  S - D - ,) 

taken  from  the  burial-ground  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey.  The  ground  floor  contains  some 
spacious  halls,  and  divers  apartments  for 
domestic  offices — many  in  a  state  unfit 
for  occupation,  and  filled  with  repairing 
materials.  There  is  a  neat  little  private 
chapel  in  the  cloister,  where  service  is 
performed  on  Sundays.  Byron’s  sole  re¬ 
creation  here  was  his  boat  and  dogs,  and 
boxing  and  fencing  for  exercise,  and  to 
prevent  a  tendency  to  obesity — which  he 
dreaded.  His  constant  employment  was 
writing,  for  which  he  used  to  sit  up  as 
late  as  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 


ing.  His  life  here  was  an  entire  seclu¬ 
sion,  devoted  to  poetry. 

The  present  servants’  hall  was  then  the 
dining-room  :  it  is  a  large,  cold  place, 
paved  with  stone,  but  was  one  of  the  few 
rooms  impervious  to  the  weather.  Byron 
first  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  Claughton,  for 
the  sum,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  then 
bailiff  to  it,  of  135,000/. ;  and  upon  the 
agreement  not  being  completed,  Mr.  C. 
paid  forfeit  5f  25,000/. ;  but  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 
It  was  then  sold  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Wild- 
man  for  95,000/. — much  more  than  its 
intrinsic  value.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done,  a  large  sum  of  money 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  repairs. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  Byron’s  mi¬ 
nority,  the  Abbey  was  tenanted  by  Lord 
De  Ruthven  for  100/.  a  year,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sporting.  Besides  the  principal 
entrance  from  the  high  road,  the  Abbey 
may  be  approached  by  a  bridle  road 
through  the  park  from  Papplewick,  the 
nearest  village  to  it ;  and  from  Annesley, 
a  village  two  miles  to  the  west.  For  a 
pretty  landscape  the  way  by  Papplewick 
is  best ;  but  for  effect,  that  by  Annesley 
is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  By  the 
former  you  pass  through  a  newly-planted 
avenue  to  the  Abbey,  having  on  the  left 
the  lower  and  middle  lakes,  and  see  the 
turrets  long  before  you  arrive.  Whereas 
coming  from  Annesley,  nothing  is  seen 
till  you  are  at  the  top  of  a  hill  close  t a 
the  Abbey,  wflen  the  south  front  of  it 
bursts  suddenly  on  the  sight,  frowning  in 
gloomy  grandeur  from  below.  It  was 
from  this  quarter  that  I  first  saw  it ;  and, 
putting  aside  all  association  of  ideas,  I 
thought  a  more  mournful,  dreary-looking 
place  was  never  beheld.  In  winter  espe¬ 
cially  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  ;  the 
bleak  country  around,  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  and  the  miserable  villages, — 
all  impress  one  with  feelings  of  melan¬ 
choly.  For  an  abbey,  this  is  so  much  the 
better  :  it  would  require  but  little  to  put 
it  into  a  state  which  would  realize  all  our 
ideas  of  monastic  seclusion. 
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Transplanting  Trees , 

If  the  branches  of  the  subject  pitched 
upon  be  in  an  unfavourable  state,  this 
evil  may  be  counteracted  by  a  top-dressing 
of  marl  and  compost,  mixed  with  four 
times  the  quantity  of  tolerable  soil,  spread 
around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  at  four  feet 
distance.  This  mode  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
recommends  as  superior  to  that  of  dis- 
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turbing  the  roots,  as  practised  in  gardens 
for  the  same  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  fruit-trees ;  and  assures  us, 
that  the  increase,  both  of  the  branches 
and  roots,  will  be  much  forwarded,  and 
that  the  tree  will  be  fit  for  removal  in  the 
third  year. — Quar.  liev. 

Process  of  Removing  and  Replanting 

Trees ,  as  practised  by  Sir  Henry 

Steuart ,  at  Allanton ,  in  Lancaster. 

The  tree  is  loosened  in  the  ground  by 
a  set  of  labourers,  named  pickmen,  who, 
with  instruments  made  for  the  purpose, 
first  ascertain  with  accuracy  how  far  the 
roots  of  the  subject  extend.  This  is  ea¬ 
sily  known  when  the  subject  has  been  cut 
round,  as  the  trench  marks  the  line  where 
the  roots  have  been  amputated.  If  the 
tree  has  not  sustained  this  previous  opera- 
tion,  the  extent  of  the  roots  will  be  found 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  branches. 
The  pickers  then  proceed  to  bare  the  roots 
from  the  earth  with  the  utmost  attention 
not  to  injure  them  in  the  operation.  It 
is  to  the  preservation  of  these  fihres  that 
the  transplanter  is  to  owe  the  best  token 
of  his  success,  namely,  the  feeding  the 
branches  of  the  tree  with  sap  even  to  their 
very  extremities.  The  roots  are  then 
extricated  from  the  soil.  A  mass  of  earth 
is  left  to  form  a  ball  close  to  the  stem 
itself,  and  it  is  recommended  to  suffer 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  original  sward  to 
adhere  to  it.  The  machine  is  next  brought 
up  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  with  great  cau¬ 
tion.  This  engine  is  of  three  sizes,  that 
being  used  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  size 
cf  the  trees,  and  is  drawn  by  one,  or,  at 
most,  two  horses.  It  consists  of  a  strong 
pole,  mounted  upon  two  high  wheels.  It 
is  run  up  to  the  tree,  and  the  pole, 
strongly  secured  to  the  tree  while  both  are 
in  a  perpendicular  posture,  is  brought 
down  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  in  de¬ 
scending  in  obedience  to  the  purchase 
operates  as  a  lever,  which,  aided  by  the 
exertions  of  the  pickmen,  rends  the  tree 
out  of  the  soil.  The  tree  is  so  laid  on 
the  machine  as  to  balance  the  roots  against 
the  branches,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
slight  an  effort  is  necessary  to  pull  the 
engine  when  this  equilibrium  is  preserved. 
To  keep  the  balance  just,  one  man,  or 
two,  are  placed  aloft  among  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  where  they  shift  their  places, 
like  a  sort  of  movable  ballast,  until  the 
just  distribution  of  weight  is  ascertained. 
The  roots,  as  well  as  the  branches,  are 
tied  up  during  the  transportation  of  the 
tree,  it  being  of  the  last  consequence  that 
neither  should  be  torn  nor  defaced  by 
dragging  on  the  ground  or  interfering 
with  the  wheels.  The  mass,  when  put 
in  motion,  is  manoeuvred  something  like 


a  piece  of  artillery,  by  a  steersman  at  the 
further  end.  It  requires  a  certain  nicety 
of  steerage,  and  the  whole  process  has  its 
risks. 

The  pit  for  receiving  the  transplanted 
tree,  which  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
at  least  a  twelvemonth  before,  is  now 
opened  for  its  reception,  the  earth  being 
thrown  out  for  such  a  depth  as  will  suit 
its  size  ;  with  this  caution,  that  the  tree 
be  set  in  the  earth  as  shallow  as  possible, 
but  always  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the 
dipping  of  the  vertical  roots  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sufficient  cover  at  top  on  the 
other.  This  is  preferred,  even  though  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  add  a  cart¬ 
load  or  two  of  earth  to  the  mound  after¬ 
wards. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  all  stormy  and 
uncertain  climates  every  species  of  tree 
shows  what  is  called  a  weather  side,  that 
is,  its  branches  shoot  more  freely  to  that 
side  which  is  leeward  during  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wind  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Sir  Henry  Steuart  recommends  strongly 
that  the  position  of  the  tree  be  reversed, 
so  that  the  lee  side,  where  the  branches 
are  elongated,  shall  be  pointed  towards 
the  prevailing  wind,  and  what  was  for¬ 
merly  the  weather-side,  being  now  turned 
to  leeward,  shall  be  encouraged,  by  its 
new  position,  to  shoot  out  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  restore  the  balance  and  symme¬ 
try  of  the  top. 

A  second  and  most  important  deviation 
from  the  common  course  of  transportation 
is,  the  total  disuse  of  the  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  of  pollarding  or  otherwise  mutilating 
and  dismembering  the  trees  which  are  to 
be  transplanted. 

Sir  Henry  recommends  watering  as  one 
of  the  principal  points  respecting  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  transplanted 
tree.  When  the  trees  stand  snugly,  or 
in  loose  and  open  disposition,  he  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  earth  around  them  shall 
be  finally  beat  down  by  a  machine  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  pavior,  but  heavier,  about 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  when  the 
natural  consolidation  shall  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  taken  place.  To  exclude  the 
drought,  he  then  recommends  that  the 
ground  immediately  under  the  stem  of 
the  oak,  birch,  and  other  trees  which  de¬ 
mand  most  attention,  shall  be  covered 
with  a  substance  called  shews ,  being  the 
refuse  of  a  flax -mill,  which  of  course 
serves  to  exclude  the  drought,  like  the 
process  which  the  gardeners  call  mulch¬ 
ing.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of  such  trans¬ 
planted  trees  as  do  not  seem  disposed  to 
thrive  equal  to  the  others,  we  are  in¬ 
structed  to  lay  around  the  stem  four  cart¬ 
loads  of  earth,  with  a  cartload  of  coal- 
ashes  carefully  sifted:  this  composition 
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is  spread  round  the  trees,  in  a  proportion 
of  nine  inches  depth,  around  the  stem  or 
centre,  and  five  inches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  roots. — Ibid. 

Metallic  Caissons. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Deeble  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  what  he  terms  metallic  caissons ,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  construction  of  piers,  har¬ 
bours,  breakwaters,  locks,  quays,  light¬ 
houses,  &c.  Caissons,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  hollow  boxes,  open  gene¬ 
rally  both  at  the  bottom  and  top,  the 
thickness  of  the  sides  proportioned  to  the 
strength  and  gravity  required,  and  the 
mode  of  uniting  being  by  dove-tail.  Mr. 
Deeble,  therefore,  asserts,  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  caissons  of  metal  instead  of 
granite,  would,  in  some  cases,  be  a  saving 
of  50  per  cent.,  and  accordingly  his  in¬ 
vention  is  specially  entitled  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  commercial  bodies. 

Every  one  who  is  aware  of  the  effects 
of  the  sea  in  frittering  away  various  parts 
of  our  coast,  will  readily  allow  this  plan 
of  metallic  building  to  be  of  importance. 
We  build  bridges,  piers,  &c.  of  cast-iron, 
whilst  we  neglect  to  protect  our  coasts 
from  the  devastating  effects  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  finished  part  of  the  New 
London  Bridge  is  so  stupendous  as  rather 
to  resemble  the  labour  of  Titans  than 
puny  architects ;  but  this  specimen  of 
stability  is  almost  solitary  in  recent  build¬ 
ing,  such  as  plaster  palaces,  &c.  Mr. 
Deeble  has  published  a  plan  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  his  caissons,  with  a  view  of 
a  proposed  new  harbour  at  Dover.  This 
is  much  wanted,  although  we  do  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  the  opposite  coast; 
the  French  having  lately  repaired  or  re¬ 
constructed  the  wooden  pier  at  Calais  on 
the  original  plan. 

Steel. 

A  discovery  has,  it  is  stated,  been 
made  in  the  arts  in  Paris,  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  of  the  highest  importance. 
An  English  gentleman  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  best  sheer  steel  from  Mr. 
Crawshay’s  common  No.  2.  iron.  He  as¬ 
serts  that  by  his  process  he  is  able  to  con¬ 
vert  the  very  worst  iron  of  any  country 
into  sheer  steel.  If  this  result  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  iron  of  an  inferior  quality,  it 
may  be  expected  that  from  the  best  iron  a 
still  superior  quality  of  steel  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  so  as  shortly  to  supersede  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  applying  to  Sweden  for  iron. 
A  knife  of  this  steel  is  described  as  of  a 
temper  to  cut  iron  like  wood,  and  a  file  to 
be  superior  to  all  preceding  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  appears  that  by  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  the  steel  acquires  a  greater  degree  of 
hardness  than  by  the  former  methods, 
while  it  is  also  much  tougher,  therefore 


highly  valuable  for  mining  operations- 
The  gentleman  is0coming  to  England  to 
communicate  his  discovery,  which  ought 
to  be  made  generally  public. 

Cure  for  Stammering. 

Those  (a  correspondent  assures  us)  who 
suffer  under  the  distressing  affliction  of 
an  impediment  in  their  speech,  may  be 
effectually  cured — where  there  is  no  mal¬ 
formation  of  the  organs  of  articulation — 
by  perseverance  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  simple  remedy  of  reading  aloud 
with  the  teeth  closed ,  for  at  least  two 
hours  in  the  course  of  each  day.  The 
recommender  of  this  simple  process  adds 
— “  1  can  speak  with  certainty  of  the 
utility  of  the  remedy.” — Lit .  Gaz. 

USEFUL  DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  excellent  recipes  are 
not  universally  known  : — 

Infallible  Cure  for  the  Asthma. 

Take  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
senna,  half  an  ounce  of  flour  of  sulphur, 
two  drams  of  ginger,  and  half  a  dram 
of  saffron ;  then  mix  them  with  four 
ounces  of  honey.  Use  the  quantity  of  a 
nutmeg  night  and  morning,  and  a  speedy 
cure  will  be  the  result. 

Recipe  for  a  Consumption. 

Procure  of  Madeira  wine,  two  quarts ; 
balsams  of  Gilead  and  Tolu,  each  two 
ounces  ;  gum  olibanum  in  tears  (grossly 
powdered),  two  ounces  ;  and  flowers  of 
Benjamin,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  mix¬ 
ture  stand  near  the  fire  for  three  or  four 
days,  frequently  shaking  the  vessel  which 
contains  it ;  then  add  to  it  four  ounces  of 
Narbonne  honey,  and  eight  ounces  of  the 
extract  of  Canadian  maiden  hair.  Shake 
the  bottle  well,  and  strain  off  the  liquor. 
Two  spoonsful  of  this  mixture  are  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  in  water  sweet¬ 
ened  with  capillaire. 

Cure  for  the  Jaundice. 

Cut  a  ripe  lemon  in  two  parts  and  take 
out  the  seeds  ;  procure  as  much  turmeric 
as  will  lay  on  the  end  of  a  knife,  with 
about  five  grains  of  saffron  ;  put  them  all 
in  the  place  of  the  seeds ;  then  stick  some 
cloves  in,  and  tie  the  two  halves  of  the 
lemon  together :  wrap  it  in  a  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  roast  it  for  one  hour  in  pot¬ 
ashes.  Take  off  the  paper,  and  steep  the 
lemon  in  a  gill  of  white  wine;  afterwards 
cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  stand  all  night: 
in  the  morning,  squeeze  the  lemon  into 
the  wine  and  strain  it  off.  It  must  all  be 
drunk  off  before  eating.— This  mixture, 
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twice  or  thrice  repeated,  is  quite  sufficient 
for  a  cure. 

G.  W.  N. 


Sir,  —  The  following  are  translated 
from  a  French  work,  entitled  “  Secrets 
concemant  Les  Arts  et  Metiers  :” — 

Water  which  Takes  out  Stains  or  Spots 
upon  Silk ,  without  Injuring  their  Co¬ 
lour. 

Take  five  parts  of  common  water,  and 
six  parts  of  alum  well  pounded  ;  boil  the 
mixture  a  short  time  ;  after  which  pour 
it  into  a  vessel  to  cool.  Previous  to  using, 
the  mixture  must  be  made  warm  ;  then 
wash  the  stained  part  with  it  and  leave  to 
dry. 

Grease  Spots  upon  Silk. 

Take  some  ether  and  wash  the  soiled 
part,  when  the  grease  will  disappear. 

Stains  of  Oil  upon  Satin ,  Stuffs ,  or  Paper. 

If  the  stain  be  not  too  old,  take  the 
burnt  ashes  of  sheep’s  bones,  and  put 
them  warm  upon,  and  under,  the  part 
stained  ;  place  thereupon  a  weight,  and 
let  it  remain  so  for  one  night.  If  the 
stain  be  not  thoroughly  effaced,  repeat 
the  operation  till  it  disappears. —  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remark,  that  this  powder,  if  the 
weight  be  left  upon  the  part  too  long,  will 
efface  the  printed  characters  upon  paper. 

To  clean  Bottles  infected  with  bad  Smells. 

Put  into  bottles,  so  affected,  some 
pieces  of  grey  or  brown  paper ;  fill  them 
with  water ;  shake  the  bottles  strongly  ; 
leave  them  then  a  day  or  two  in  this  state, 
when,  finding  them  more  or  less  affected, 
repeat  the  process,  and  afterwards  rinse 
them  with  pure  water. 

To  destroy  Caterpillars. 

Calcine  the  branches  of  the  vine 
tree;  put  the  ashes  to  soak  for  three  or 
four  days  into  water,  and  with  this  water 
the  plants  infected  with  them. 

To  make  the  Oil  in  Lamps  last  longer , 
and  to  Remove  the  thick  Smoke  which 
is  so  disagreeable  and  hurtful  to  the 
Lungs. 

Dissolve,  in  a  glass  of  water,  as  much 
salt  as  will  fully  saturate  the  water,  and 
steep  in  it  the  wick,  which  must  be  after¬ 
wards  dried :  pour  into  this  water  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil,  and  then  put  them 
into  a  bottle  and  well  shake  them,  in 
order  to  mix  them  together :  trim  your 
lamp  with  this  mixture  and  the  prepared 
wick. — The  linseed  oil  is  the  principal 
oil  which  has  been  used  in  this  experi¬ 
ment,  but  other  oils,  it  is  said,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  S.  S.  T. 


^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

JOHN  BULL. 

The  unsophisticated  John  Bull,  like 
many  others,  is  never  satisfied  with  the 
present,  he  always  looks  back  to  u  the 
good  old  times.”  He  talks  to  you  of  no¬ 
thing  but  histories  of  Alfred,  and  of 
Magna  Charta,  of  the  restitution  of  vio¬ 
lated  rights,  in  short,  of  all  that  relates  to 
his  country,  as  it  was.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  very  well  pleased  to  be  told  that  his 
country  has  reached  a  pitch  of  greatness 
and  power  which  his  good  forefathers 
could  not  even  have  dreamt  of ;  and  the 
name  of  Waterloo,  modern  as  it  is,  al¬ 
ways  excites  a  little  complacent  smile. 
In  his  home ,  and  in  all  that  depends  upon 
him,  his  habits  are  his  sublunary  divini¬ 
ties.  Woe  to  his  wife  if  she  set  before 
him  a  dinner  without  a  pudding,  a  “  joint,” 
(probably  roast  beef,)  and  some  home¬ 
brewed  ale.  Port  wine  is  his  sacred 
beverage  ;  he  regards  all  who  do  not  like 
it  as  a  species  of  infidels.  He  would  give 
all  the  sofas  and  ottomans  in  the  world 
for  his  old  chair  by  the  fire-side  ;  nor 
would  he  give  up  his  accustomed  seat  at 
the  tavern  or  the  public-house  for  all  the 
salons  or  theatres  in  Europe.  His  coat 
must  be  in  the  fashion  he  has  worn  it  all 
his  life,  and  always  of  English  cloth  ;  he 
thinks  it  infamous  to  buy  French  manu¬ 
factures.  He  would  not  wear  fashionable 
pantaloons  or  boots  for  all  the  world  ;  nor 
would  he  give  his  old  walking-stick  for 
bamboos,  black  rods,  or  batons.  He  al¬ 
ways  drinks  out  of  a  pewter  pot — sicui 
voluere  priores — to  drink  out  of  a  glass 
is  a  bad  habit.  He  is  a  great  lover  of 
the  gothic,  and  would  give  up  the  most 
delightful  situation  and  the  best  contrived 
plan,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  an  old 
house  and  building  in  the  gothic  style. 
He  thinks  himself  prodigiously  cunning, 
and  he  is  very  distrustful ;  but  he  is  easily 
duped  by  any  body  who  will  talk  his 
language,  adopt  his  habits  and  his  pre¬ 
judices.  He  always  thinks  he  is  right, 
and  he  is  often  wrong  ;  but  to  convince 
him  of  this  is  not  an  easy  task.  He  is 
always  abusing  the  government,  England, 
and  the  Engli'sh  ;  but,  on  emergency,  he 
would  give  all  he  is  worth  in  the  world 
for  the  glory  of  the  government,  England, 
and  the  English.  He  is  irascible  and 
violent,  but  rarely  vindictive.  He  goes 
to  church,  and  d— s  all  who  do  not ;  but 
he  is  neither  superstitious,  nor,  auJondy 
intolerant,  and  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  the  humble  servant  of  the  parson  ; 
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on  the  contrary,  he  regularly  quarrels 
with  him  about  tithes,  See.  Sec.  Though 
very  punctual  in  his  engagements,  he 
never  chooses  to  pay  without  a  dispute, 
to  show  that  he  will  not  be  cheated.  He 
is  a  tory  from  habit,  a  whig  from  inclina¬ 
tion,  an  aristocrat  from  vanity,  a  demo¬ 
crat  from  principle.  He  is,  I  think, 
rather  avaricious  from  temper,  and  ge¬ 
nerous  from  pride.  He  cordially  detests 
all  foreign  manners,  and  often  foreigners ; 
he  never  approaches  them  but  from  curi¬ 
osity — as  a  sight.  Every  thing  French 
he  regards  with  sovereign  contempt ;  and 
unfortunately  his  “  d — d  French”  includes 
all  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  he  regards 
them  all  as  fiddlers  and  dancers. — Bel - 
tr  ami's  Pilgrimage  in  Europe  and 
A  merica. 


ANECDOTES  OF  BONAPARTE  AND 
CROMWELL. 

The  First  Consul  could  not  set  up  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  a  perfect  equestrian,  though 
on  horseback  he  was  daring  to  impudence. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  of  him,  according  to 
the  poet,  that  he  “  excelled  in  guiding  a 
chariot  to  the  goal.”  One  day  he  was 
resolved  to  display  his  skill  in  the  park  at 
St.  Cloud,  by  driving  a  calash  four-in- 
hand,  in  which  were  Madame  Bonaparte, 
her  daughter,  Madame  Duroc,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  the  Consul  Cambaceres. 
At  the  gate  which  separates  the  garden 
from  the  park,  he  struck  against  a  post, 
lost  his  balance,  and  was  thrown  off  to  a 
considerable  distance.  He  strove  to  rise, 
fell  down  again,  and  lost  his  recollection. 
The  horses  in  the  mean  time,  which  had 
run  away  with  the  carriage,  were  stopped, 
and  the  ladies  were  lifted  out  almost 
ready  to  faint.  With  some  difficulty  the 
First  Consul  came  to  himself,  and  conti¬ 
nued  the  ride,  but  inside  the  carriage. 
He  had  received  a  slight  contusion  on 
the  chin,  and  the  right  wrist  had  been  a 
little  hurt.  On  returning  home  he  said, 
w  I  believe  every  one  ought  to  keep  to  his 
own  profession.”  He  had  Laplace, 
Monge,  and  Berthollet  to  dine  with  him. 
He  conversed  with  them  the  whole  even¬ 
ing,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  owned  that  he  never  thought 
himself  so  near  death  as  at  this  moment. 
Madame  Bonaparte  continued  extremely 
ill,  and  said  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
u  At  the  instant  of  his  fall,  Bonaparte 
had  his  eyes  turned  inward,  and  1  thought 
he  was  dead.  He  has  promised  never  to 
run  the  same  risk  again.  He  has  often 
been  blamed  for  his  extreme  carelessness 
on  horseback  ;  he  frightens  every  one  who 
accompanies  him.  Corvisart  has  been 
called  in  ;  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 


to  let  blood.  The  First  Consul  wishes 
that  this  accident  should  not  be  talked  of.” 

A  like  accident  is  related  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived,  as  a  present  from  a  German  prince, 
a  set  of  six  horses,  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  swiftness.  Having  gone  with 
his  secretary,  Thurioe,  to  take  a  ride  in 
Hyde  Park,  in  a  light  carriage  drawn  by 
these  horses,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
drive  them  himself,  not  thinking  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  manage  half-a-dozen 
horses  than  to  govern  three  kingdoms. 
But  the  horses,  spirited  and  untractabie 
under  the  hand  of  their  new  driver,  grew 
restive  and  ran  away  with  the  carriage, 
which  was  soon  overturned.  In  his  fall 
a  pistol  which  Cromwell  had  about  him 
went  off,  without  wounding  him.  The 
Protector  was  taken  up,  stunned  and 
bruised  with  his  fall,  but  Jess  hurt  than 
Thurioe.  If  this  is  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  casual  coincidence,  it  might  seem 
as  if  usurpers,  or  those  who  have  seized 
the  reins  of  government  into  their  own 
hands,  have  an  ambition  to  be  charioteers, 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  power,  and  of 
difficulty  and  dexterity  in  directing  it. 

Hazlitt's  Life  of  JVapoleon. 


if  me  Urts. 

M.  LE  THIERE’s  PICTURE. — THE 
DEATH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

This  is  the  second  exhibition  of  French 
painting  within  the  present  season  ;  and 
both  are  calculated  to  its  advancement  in 
the  estimation  of  the  British  public. 

The  subject  of  our  present  notice  is  a 
grand  picture  representing  the  Death  of 
Virginia ,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  whole  range  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  and  dramatically  illustrated  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Knowles’s  u  Virgi- 
nius,”  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts 
of  recent  tragedy.  The  artist  of  the 
picture  is  M.  le  Thiere,  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  exhibited  about  twelve  years 
since,  a  picture  entitled  The  Judgment  of 
Brutus ,  the  favourable  reception  of  which 
in  England,  is  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  the  artist  in  the  preface  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  present  painting.  Both  pic¬ 
tures  are  of  similar  dimensions,  occupying 
the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  large  apart¬ 
ment  termed  the  Roman  Gallery,  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

The  historical  event  of  the  Death  of 
Virginia  is  well  known  to  our  readers. 
M.  le  Thiere  has  represented  the  scene  as 
taking  place  in  the  Forum  of  Rome,  with 
the  Temple  of  Venus  Cloacina,  and  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  a  Temple  dedicated 
to  Jupiter — in  the  back  ground.  In  the 
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middle  of  the  picture  is  the  Tribune, 
surmounted ,  (not  4*  surrounded,”  as  in 
the  description,)  with  the  emblem  of  the 
tfolf  suckling  ltomulus  and  Remus. 

44  Appius  Claudius  has  just  risen, 
and  is  standing  on  his  tribunal,  con¬ 
templating  Virginia,  whom  her  father, 
Virginius,  has  just  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
to  prevent  her  falling  a  prey  to  the  lust 
of  the  Decemvir.  She  is  supported  by 
her  lover  Icilius  ;  her  nurse,  on  her  knees 
beside  her,  eagerly  seeks  to  reanimate  the 
already  extinct  life  of  her  devoted  mis¬ 
tress.  On  the  right  of  Icilius,  is  Numi- 
torius,  maternal  uncle  to  Virginia  ;  they 
both  threaten  the  Decemvir.” 

44  Virginius  infuriated,  shows  him  with 
one  hand  the  bloody  knife,  which  he  had 
hastily  snatched  from  the  stall  of  the 
butcher  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  whilst  with 
the  other,  he  points  to  his  beloved  victim, 
crying  out — 4  By  this  blood,  I  vow  thy 
head  to  the  infernal  Gods.’ 

44  At  the  foot  of  the  Tribunal,  are  a  se¬ 
cretary,  whose  hand  rests  on  some  writ¬ 
ings,  and  Claudius,  the  client  and  agent 
of  Appius,  who  is  affrighted  at  the  sight 
of  the  fatal  knife.  On  the  steps  of  the 
Tribunal,  the  Lictors  are  fighting  with 
the  people,  who  break  the  fasces.  On 
the  left  of  the  fore-ground,  an  old  man 
exhibits  strong  marks  of  grief  and  horror ; 
a  young  woman  is  restraining  her  hus¬ 
band,  whose  passion  is  venting  itself  in 
unmeasured  threats.  A  mother  presses 
to  her  side,  in  conscious  security,  her 
young  daughter.  The  people  scuffle  with 
the  Lictors  in  various  directions.  The 
Decemvir  Spurius  Oppius  standing  by 
Appius,  is  agitated  by  fear.  On  the 
steps  of  the  Tribunal,  to  the  left,  Fabius 
endeavours  to  appease  the  tumult,  and 
beckons  to  the  Lictors  with  his  hand.” 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  splendid 
picture.  Its  most  prominent  merit  is  the 
great  judgment  with  which  the  masses 
are  broken,  and  the  various  effects  of  light 
and  shade  distributed  throughout  the 
grouping.  Of  the  figures,  the  first  in 
merit  is  that  of  the  infuriated  Virginius, 
which  is  indeed  a  spirited  representation 
of  the  44  noble  Roman,”  with  a  bold  dis¬ 
play  of  muscular  and  finely  formed  limbs, 
and  an  attitude  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  highest  style  of  art.  The  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  defeated  Appius — his  rage 
and  horror — are  forcibly  drawn  ;  and  the 
threatening  aspects  of  Icilius,  the  lover, 
and  Numitorius  the  uncle,  are  of  equal 
merit.  The  figure  of  Virginia  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  the  least  successful  in 
the  whole  painting  :  this,  is  unfortunate, 
because  the  eye  first  turns  on  the  dying 
maiden  ;  and  the  effect  is  different  from 
that  which  the  icatier  of  history  would 


expect.  It  does  not  realize  Goldsmith’s 
44  exquisite  beauty,”  and  age  of  fifteen, 
nor  successfully  portray  44  all  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  virgin  modesty.”  The  terror  of 
Claudius,  the  agent  of  Appius  ;  and  his 
horror  at  the  sight  of  the  fatal  knife,  and 
the  grief  of  the  old  man  in  the  foreground 
—  are  among  the  successful  points  of 
this  portion,  although  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  and  that  of  the  secretary  next  him, 
have  somewhat  of  extravagance.  The 
tumult  of  the  populace,  and  their  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Lictors  are  skilfully  re¬ 
presented  ;  and  the  apathy  of  the  butcher, 
(from  whose  stall  Virginius  snatched  the 
knife)  who  coolly  looks  on  from  his  stall, 
would  alone  prove  the  artist  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  delineator  of  human  character. 
The  aspect  of  the  Decemvir,  standing  by 
Appius  is  equally  fortunate  in  expres¬ 
sion  ;  as  is  also  the  anxiety  of  the  nurse 
and  female  friends  of  Virginia. 

M.  le  Thiere’s  picture,  both  for  extent 
and  spirited  execution,  amply  deserves 
the  epithet  of  44  Grand,”  which  has  been 
prefixed  to  it ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  effect  with  which  its  magnificence 
impresses  the  spectator.  A  casual  glance 
will  interest  the  visiter,  while  the  details 
will  afford  the  highest  gratification  to  the 
more  studious  admirer  of  art. 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  saloon  or 
gallery,  in  which  this  picture  is  exhibited, 
is  fitted  up  in  a  style  which  is  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  apartments  of  more  ex¬ 
tensive  establishments  appropriated  to  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art. 


MR.  HAYDON’s  PICTURE. 

A  few  days  since  the  King  sent  for  Mr. 
Haydon’s  44  Mock  Election ,”  which  was 
accordingly  conveyed  from  the  Egyptian 
Hall  to  St.  James’s  Palace;  and  we  are 
happy  to  state  that  His  Majesty  has,  with 
characteristic  munificence,  become  the 
purchaser  of  this  picture,  for  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  guineas. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  304th 
number  of  the  Mirror  contained  a  spi¬ 
rited  sketch  of  this  attractive  Painting. 

©atfjmr. 

“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

Shakspearb. 


LUCKY  FROLIC. 

When  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  presided 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  a  poor, 
decrepit  old  creature  was  brought  before 
him,  charged  as  a  criminal,  on  whom 
the  full  severity  of  the  law  ought  to  be 
visited  with  exemplary  effect.  The 
charges  were  opened.  44  What  is  her 
crime?”  asked  his  lordship.  44  Witch¬ 
craft.” — 44  How  is  it  proved?” — 44  She 
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has  a  powerful  spell.” — 44  Let  me  see  it.” 
— The  spell  was  handed  to  the  bench  ;  it 
appeared  a  small  ball  of  variously  co¬ 
loured  rags  of  silk,  bound  with  threads 
of  as  many  different  hues  ;  these  were 
unwound  and  unfolded,  until  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  scrap  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  certain  characters  now  nearly 
illegible  from  much  use.  44  Is  this  the 
spell?”' — The  prosecutors  answered  it 
was.  The  judge  after  looking  at  this  pa¬ 
tent  charm  a  few  moments,  addressed 
himself  to  the  terrified  prisoner.  44  Pri¬ 
soner,  how  came  you  by  this  ?” — 44  A 
young  gentleman,  my  lord,  gave  it  to 
me,  to  cure  my  child’s  ague.”- — 44  How 
long  since  ?” — ;44  Thirty  years,  my  lord.” 
— 44  And  did  it  cure  her  ?” — 44  Oh  yes, 
and  many  others.” — 44  I  am  glad  of  it.” 
The  judge  paused  a  few  moments,  and 
then  addressed  himself  to  the  jury. 
44  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  thirty  years 
ago,  I  and  some  companions,  as  thought¬ 
less  as  myself,  went  to  this  woman’s 
dwelling,  then  a  public  house,  and  after 
enjoying  ourselves,  found  we  had  no 
means  to  discharge  the  reckoning.  I  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem.  Observing  a 
child  ill  of  an  ague,  I  pretended  I  had  a 
spell  to  cure  her.  I  wrote  the  classic 
line  you  see  on  a  scrap  of  parchment, 
and  was  discharged  of  the  demand  on  me 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  woman  be¬ 
fore  us,  for  the  supposed  benefit.” 


FLOURISHING  TRADE. 

A  gentleman  being  asked  what  busi¬ 
ness  he  intended  to  bring  up  his  son  to? 
answered, 44  If  I  thought  the  rage  for  gigs, 
whiskies,  tandems,  &c.  would  continue, 
I  should  bring  him  up  to  the  profession 
of  a  surgeon.” 


CHEAP  CURSES. 

The  Puritans  were  more  severe  in  the 
punishment  of  swearing  than  cursing ; 
for  when  an  Irishman  was  fined  twelve- 
pence  for  an  oath,  he  asked  what  he 
should  pay  for  a  curse  ?  They  said  six¬ 
pence.  He  threw  down  sixpence,  and 
cursed  the  whole  committee. 


WINE  AND  PHYSIC. 

A  Gentleman,  who  was  affected  with 
a  constant  rheum  in  his  eyes,  waited  on 
his  physician  for  advice.  Tile  doctor  de¬ 
sired  him  to  leave  off  drinking  wine.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  gentleman  experienced 
the  good  effect  of  the  prescription,  and 
thought  he  could  do  no  less  than  call  on 
the  doctor  to  return  him  thanks.  He  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  in  a 
tavern,  and  very  merry  over  a  bottle  of 
wine  with  a  friend,  notwithstanding  his 
eyes  were  affected  with  the  same  disease/ 


he  had  just  Temoved.  44  Well,”  said  the 
gentleman,  44  I  see  you  doctors  don’t 
follow  your  own  prescriptions.”  The 
son  of  yEsculapius  knew  in  an  instant 
what  he  meant,  and  made  this  observa¬ 
tion  : —  44  If  you  love  your  eyes  better 
than  wine,  don’t  drink  it;  but  as  l  love 
wine  better  than  my  eyes,  I  do  drink  it.” 


TO  A  LADY 

Who  threatened  to  make  the  author  an 
April  fool .* 

Why  strive,  dear  girl,  to  make  a  fool 
Of  one  not  wise  before, 

Yet  having  escaped  from  folly’s  school. 
Would  fain  go  there  no  more. 

Ah  !  if  I  must  to  school  again, 

Wilt  thou  my  teacher  be  ? 

I’m  sure  no  lesson  will  be  vain 
Which  thou  can’st  give  t.o  me. 

One  of  thy  kind  and  gentle  looks, 

Thy  smiles  devoid  of  art. 

Avail  beyond  all  crabbed  books, 

To  regulate  my  heart. 

Thou  need’st  not  call  some  fairy  elf 
On  any  April  day, 

To  make  thy  bard  forget  himself, 

Or  wander  from  his  way. 

One  thing  he  never  can  forget, 

Whatever  change  may  be. 

The  sacred  hour  when  first  he  met 
And  fondly  gazed  on  thee. 

A  seed  then  fell  into  his  breast. 

Thy  spirit  placed  it  there, 

Need  1,  my  Julia,  tell  the  rest  ? 

Thou  sees’ t  the  blossoms  here. 

*  We  are  sorry  the  paper  to  which  these  lines 
are  appended,  did  not  leach  us  in  time  for  oar 
“  April"  Notices. 


CONSOLATIONS  OF  RELIGION. 
There  are  those  to  whom  a  sense  of  re¬ 
ligion  has  come  in  storm  and  tempest, 
and  there  are  those  whom  it  has  sum¬ 
moned  amid  seenes  of  revelry  and  idle 
vanity  ;  there  are  those  who  have  lie^rd 
its  44  still  small  voice,”  amid  Turai  leisure 
and  placid  contentment.  But  perhaps 
the  knowledge  which  causeth  not  to  err 
is  most  frequently  impressed  upon  the 
mind  during  seasons  of  affliction  ;  and 
tears  are  the  softening  showers  which 
cause  the  seed  of  heaven  to  spring  and 
take  root  in  the  human  heart. 

Walter  Scott. 


a  fair  of  plagues. 
Between  love  and  gout,  Sir, 
What  miseries  men  find, 

For  gout  makes  them  lame.  Sir, 
And  love  makes  them  blind. 


Puhlisned  Ot/  J.  LIMIi  I R  D ,  143.  Strand, 
(near  Somerset  House,  I  London  ;  and  ERNEST 
FLEISCHER,  t>2f>.  New  Market,  Leipsio,  and 
sold  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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The  annexed  engraving  will  form  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Katherine, 
in  our  last  number.  It  represents  the 
residence  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  (the 
master  of  that  philanthropic  foundation,) 
and  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture  ;  for  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
thinks  every  man’s  proper  mansion-house 
and  home  ought  to  be — it  is  44  decently 
and  delightfully  adorned,’’  and  altogether 
in  style  corresponding  with  the  Hospital, 
&c.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road; 
being  of  brick  faced  with  stone.  It  has 
none  of  the  incongruities  of  modern  style, 
but  on  the  contrary,  an  air  of  stability 
and  comfort  which  well  accords  with  the 
character  of  the  whole  establishment.  Of 
.its  architectural  beauty,  the  ornamented 
portal,  with  its  fine  pointed  arch,  is  no 
mean  portion. 

The  site  of  the  mansion  is  of  indescrib¬ 
able  beauty,  being  elevated  considerably 
above  the  road,  and  commanding, many 
picturesque  views  of  the  Regen tfs  Park, 
one  of  which  our  artist  has  introduced  in 
the  back  ground  of  the  picture.  The 
front  is  now  in  the  course  of  disposal,  and 
will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  present  a 
beautiful  assemblage  of  evergreens  and 
shrubs. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine’s  and 
its  contingencies  may  indeed  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  most  interesting  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  whether  viewed 
as  architectural  embellishments,  or  in 
connexion  with  the  long  trails  of  philan¬ 
thropy  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Other  structures  in  the  vicinity  may  boast 
of  greater  splendour,  but  the  towers  of 
St.  Katherine’s  remind  us  of  the  44  luxury 
of  doing  good,”  and  that  too  forcibly  to 
be  passed  unnoticed. 


A  SKETCH. 

('lor  the  Mirror.) 

’•  He  who  ascends  to  mountains’  tops,  shall  fiud 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and 
snowr ; 

He  who  surpasses,  or  subdues,  mankind. 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  sum¬ 
mits  lead.” 

Chu.de  Harold,  Canto  III.,  Stanza  45. 

I  saw  him,— when  the  flush  of  fame 
Was  mantling  o’er  his  brow ; 

And  thousand  lips  might  shout  his  name— 

I  think  I  hear  them  now  ! 

And  not  one  lip — and  not  one  heart, 

Then  breathing — beating— there. 

But  would  have  taught  its  blood  to  start — 
His  laurel  wreath  to  share  ! 


But  he  stood  alone  ;  and  though  Ms  eye 
Flash’d  ever — eagle-gaze, — 

The  close,  calm  glance,  might  oft  espy 

What  honour  could  not  chase - 

That  sense  of  utb-r  loneliuess 
The  highest,  haughtiest,  prove — 

When  wondering  thousands  come  to  bless 
The  heart— not  one  will  love  ! 

The  feeling— that  its  better  toil 
Can  earn  not, — all  it  sought 
That—  much  beyond  whole  kingdom’s  spoil 
May  not  by  blood  be  bought ! 

But  this,  not  every  eye  might  see, — 

Not  the  cold  world  could  know  — 

The  grave-flowers  bloom’d  smilingly — 
Corruption  lurk’d  below ! 

I  saw  him,— when  the  battle  cry 
Arose  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And  mingling  oft,  confusedly, 

The  flash  of  earthly  leaven  ! 

And  he  that  basely  quails,  or  flies 
That  conflict  red,  and  grim 
Turns  backward— if  his  craven  eyes 
But  once  may  look  on  him ! 

1  saw  him,— and  his  cheek  was  pale — 

It  was  not  pale  with  fear — 

And,  like  a  meteor  on  the  gale. 

His  pennon  floating  near. 

I  saw  that  pennon  sink — and  then 
His  ready  rescue-blow  ; — 

It  flutters  on  the  breeze  again— 

Bui  when  awakes  the  foe  ? 

The  day  is  his ;  but  little  bliss 
The  tide  of  blood  may  bring; 

He  has  seen  other  fields  than  this, — 

Then,  whence  should  rapture  spring  ? 
There  shall  he  breaking  hearts— not  tears. 
For  all  that  he  has  done — 

And  blood  upon  ten  thousand  biers — 

The  glory  is  for  one  1 

I  saw  him  die  : — they  had  forgot 
The  blood  which  he  hod  shed — 

Or  deem’d  the  atoning  doom,  and  blot 
Fell  fitly  on  his  head. 

I  saw  him  then — glance  proudly  on 
The  slaves— that  scowled  beueath — 

As  scorning  ban  or  benison. 

Accorded  by  their  breath  ! 

And  first  he  gave  his  oft-tried  sword 
With  that  to  deal  the  stroke. 

And  then  his  long-remember’d  word — 

His  last— his  only — spoke, 

“  I’ve  lived — and  found,  as  others  find, 

All  here — is  vanity  — 

And  stable  as  the  pa  sing  wind 
And  I  have  learn’d  to  die ! 

Ye  have  to  learn,  all  ve  could  give. 

Praise — gold — or  laurel-wreath — 

Are  naught  to  him — who  deigns  to  live. 

The  better  boon— is  death  ! 

Yet  should  ye  ever  have  denied 
That  boon  to  such  as  I— 

Strike  '—and  the  steel  your  foes  have  dyed— 
Slaves !  my  own  blood  shall  dye  1” 

Thomas  M - -s. 
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EARLY"  MANUSCRIPTS  AND 
EDITIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  most  ancient  and  most  valuable 
book  is  the  Bible,  and  of  all  others  the 
most  deserving  our  attention,  even  were 
it  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  lite¬ 
rature  ;  but  the  holy  volume  has  a 
stronger  claim  upon  us.  As  the  spring 
from  whence  flow  all  the  blessed  gifts  of 
our  divine  father — as  the  sacred  reference 
for  our  guide  through  paths  checkered 
with  perplexities  and  ills — as  the  source 
of  inexhaustible  consolation  and  relief, 
when  encompassed  by  sorrow’s  powerful 
arm- -as  the  beacon  through  which  we 
learn  how  to  live  on  earth  ;  and  lastly, 
as  the  ladder  to  climb  to  heaven,  we  must 
hold  its  name  ever  dear  to  us,  and  trea¬ 
sure  every  fact  connected  with  its  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  Old  Testament  was  first  written 
in  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Greek  about  275  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  by  72  Jews,  by  order  of  Ptole- 
*meus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  The 
precise  number  of  the  Hebrew  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Old  Testament  is  unknown  ; 
those  written  before  the  years  700  or  800 
it  is  supposed  were  destroyed  by  some 
decree  of  the  Jewish  senate,  on  account 
of  their  numerous  differences  from  the 
copies  then  declared  genuine.  Those 
which  exist  in  the  present  day  were  all 
written  between  the  years  1000  and  1457* 
The  manner  in  which  these  MSS.  were 
written,  is  rather  interesting.  In  the  first 


place,  then,  the  inspired  language  has 
been  written  upon  various  substances, 
leaves,  skins,  vellum,  paper,  &c.  and  it 
is  even  probable  that  several  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  wrote  upon  tablets  of  wood.  (See 
Isaiah  xxx.  8.)  Zacharias,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  when  required  to  name 
his  son,  asked  for  a  writing  table,  and 
wrote  “  his  name  is  John.”  (Luke  i.  63.) 
In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  (485) 
the  remains  of  St.  Barnabas  were  found 
near  Salamis,  with  a  Copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  St-  Matthew ,  in  Hebrew ,  laid  upon 
his  breast,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
upon  leaves  of  Thyine-wood  ;  a  kind  of 
wood  particularly  odoriferous  and  valu¬ 
able.  In  the  library  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Florence,  is  the  whole  New  Testament 
on  silk ,  with  the  Liturgy,  and  short 
Martyrology  ;  at  the  end  of  it  there  is 
written  in  Greek,  “  By  the  hand  of  the 
sinner  and  most  unworthy  mark ;  in  the 
year  of  the  World ,  6840,  (that  is,  of 
Christ,  1332,)  Monday,  Dec.  the  />2nd.”^r 
Some  of  the  Greek  MSS.  were  written  in 
all  capital  letters ;  the  small  letters  not 
being  generally  adopted  until  the  close 
of  the  1 0th  century.  Numerous  curious 
abbreviations  also  existed  in  them;  the 
first  and  last  letters,  and  sometimes  with 
the  middle  letter  of  a  word  only  appear¬ 
ing,  and  the  words  not  being  separated. 
The  following  literal  rendering  of  Matt, 
v.  1.3.  according  to  the  Codex  Bezae,  or 
Cambridge  MSS.  of  the  Four  Gospels  and 
Acts,  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  manuscripts  were 
anciently  written  and  printed  : — . 


ANDSEEINGTHEJniLTIIUDES'HEWEXTUPINTOAMOUNTAlK 
AND  WHEN  HEWASSE  TDOWN’CA  METOHIA! 
IIISDISCIPLES'ANDOPENING-HIS  AIOUTH 
KET  AUGHT  TIIEMSAY1NG 

BLESSEDARETHEPOORINSPT*  FORTHEIRSIS 
TH  EKxNGDO  MOFHE  AVEN. 


English  historians  mention  some  part 
of  the  Bible  to  have  been  translated  into 
the  mother  tongue,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  century. -j- 

Aroongst  the  Lansdown  MSS.  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a 
volume  stated  to  be  100  years  older  than 
Wickliffe’s  time,  (Wickliffe  flourished 
about  1360.)  This  book  has  been  consi¬ 
dered,  by  no  incompetent  judge,  even  of 
a  still  earlier  date,  and  the  first  and  ear-- 
liest  English  translation  known.  The 
following  extract  (the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis)  from  this  edition,  is  a  highly  cu¬ 
rious  and  interesting  specimen  of  early 
translations : 

u  In  ye  beginning  God  made  of  nought 

♦  SPT.  is  contracted  for  spirit. 
f  Aldetnus  translated  the  Psalms  into  Saxon, 
in  709. 
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hevene  and  erthe.  For  sothe  the  «x the 
was  idil  and  voide  ;  and  derknessis  werun 
on  the  face  of  depthe,  and  the  spyrit  of 
the  Lord  wos  born  on  the  waters. 

u  And  God  seide,  lizt  be  maid,  ond 
lizt  wos  made,  and  God  siz  the  lizt  it  wos 
good,  ond  he  departide  the  lizt  fro  derk- 
nesses,  ond  he  depide  ye  lizt  dai,  ond  the 
derknessis  nizt,  ond  the  eventyd  and 
mornetyd  wos  made  on  dai. 

“  And  (God)  seide,  make  we  man  to 
oure  ymage  ond  likenesse,  ond  be  he 
souereyn  to  the  fisshes  of  the  see,  ond  to 
the  volatilis  of  hevene,  and  to  unreason¬ 
able  beestes  of  erthe,  ond  to  eche  crea¬ 
ture,  ond  to  eche  crepinge  beest  which  is 
movid  in  erthe,  and  God  moid  of  nought 
a  man  to  his  ymage  ond  likeness.  God 
moide  of  nought  him,  male  and  female.” 

1  Townley’a  Illustration  of  Biblical  Literature. 
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Several  translations  having  appeared, 
we  now  come  to  the  year  1526,  when  the 
New  Testament,  translated  by  Tindal, 
&c.  was  published  by  Grafton,  which 
occasioned  the  then  Bishop  of  London  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  demanding,  under 
44  poine  of  excommunication,  and  incur¬ 
ring  the  suspicion  of  heresie,  oil  ond  sin¬ 
gular  such  bookes  conteyning  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Engliche  tongue.”  This  translation  con¬ 
taining,  according  to  the  decree,  44  erro¬ 
neous  opinions,  pernicious  and  offensive, 
seducyng  the  simple  people,  attemptying 
by  their  wicket  and  perverse  interpreta¬ 
tions,  to  prophanate  the  majestye  of  the 
scripture,  ond  craftily  to  abuse  the  most 
holy  word  of  God.”  This  prohibition 
was  little  regarded,  consequently  the 
bishops  and  clergy  made  great  complaints, 
and  petitioned  the  king.  They  were, 
however,  very  soon  bought  up  by  Bishop 
Tunstal,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
burnt  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross. 

The  ignorant  and  illiterate  monks  were 
so  much  alarmed  when  the  Testament  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  mother  tongue,  that  they 
declared  from  their  pulpits,  44  that  there 
was  a  new  language  discovered,  of  which 
the  people  should  beware,  since  it  was 
that  which  produced  all  the  heresies  ;  that 
in  this  language  was  a  book  come  forth 
called  the  New  New  Testament,  which 
was  now  in  every  body’s  hands,  and  was 
full  of  thorns  and  briers.” 

The  Vicar  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  to¬ 
gether  with  numerous  other  monks  and 
priests,  were  also  much  terrified  when  the 
Scriptures  first  appeared  in  a  printed 
volume,  and  the  former  thus  expressed 
himself  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cross  : — 44  We  must  root  out  printing, 
or  printing  will  root  out  us.”  As  long  as 
ignorance  and  hypocrisy  could  stand 
against  the  infant  strides  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  this  doctrine  was  enforced  ; 
but  ultimately,  as  ever  must  be  the  case, 
bigotry  and  superstition  were  soon,  in 
this  particular  instance,  torn  from  their 
haughty  and  oppressive  throne,  and  the 
vicar’s  prophesy  fully  verified. 

1532.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  the  English  language  (the  trans¬ 
lation  by  Myles  Coverdale)  was  published 
by  Grafton.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  or 
Marsburgh,  in  Hessia.  Six  copies  were 
presented  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
Lord  Cromwell.  It  was  a  folio,  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  king,  in  the  following  manner  : 

44  Unto  the  moost  graeyous  soveraygne 
lord  kynge  Henry  the  eyghth,  kynge  of 
Englande  and  of  France,  lorde  of  Ire- 
lande,  &c.  Defender  of  the  Fayth,  and 
gander  God  the  chefe  suppreme  neade  of 
ihe  churche  of  Englande. 


44  The  ryght  and  just  administracyon 
of  the  lawes  that  God  gave  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Josua  ;  the  testimonye  of  fayth- 
fulness  that  God  gave  to  David  :  the 
plenteous  abundance  of  wysedome  that 
God  gave  unto  Solomon  :  the  lucky  and 
prosperous  age  with  the  multiplicacyon 
of  sede  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham 
and  Sara  his  wife,  be  given  unto  you 
most  graeyous  prynce,  with  your  dearest 
just  wyfe  and  most  vertuous  pryncesse 
quene  Jane.” 

This  dedication  is  thus  subscribed : — 

44  Your  grace’s  humble  subjecte 
44  and  daylye  oratour, 

44  Myles  Coverdale.” 

It  appears  by  what  Coverdale  says 
here,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  now  allowed  to  be  read,  and 
had,  in  English  ;  but  not  so  always, 
for  in  some  part  of  his  reign,  Tindal’s 
Bible  was  suppressed,  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  indeed,  the  Bible  was  absolutely 
forbidden  to  be  read  or  expounded  in  our 
churches ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Cap¬ 
tains  of  the  Wars,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  Recorders  of  the  cities,  might  quote 
passages  to  enforce  their  public  harangues. 
A  nobleman  or  gentleman  might  read  it 
in  his  house  or  gardens,  quietly  and  with¬ 
out  disturbing  good  order ;  but  women, 
artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen,  hus¬ 
bandmen,  and  labourers,  were  to  be 
punished  with  one  month'1 s  imprisonment , 
as  often  as  they  were  detected  in  reading 
the  Bible ,  either  privately  or  openly. 
44  Nothing  shall  be  taught  or  maintained 
contrary  to  the  king’s  instructions 32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  39.  Such,  however,  was 
the  privilege  of  a  peerage,  that  ladies  of 
quality  might  read  44  to  themselves  alone” 
and  not  to  others,  44  any  chapter  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.” 

1536.  About  this  time  Bibles  were 
ordered  to  be  set  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  their  churches,  so  that  the 
parishioners  might  resort  to  the  same, 
and  read  it,  and  the  charge  of  this  book 
to  be  44  ratably  borne  between  them  and 
the  parishioners  of  one  side;  that  is  to 
say,  one  half  by  the  parson,  and  the 
other  half  by  them.” 

1539.  In  this  year  a  large  folio  Bible 
was  printed,  called  Cranmer’s  Bible, 
with  the  following  title  : — 

44  The  Byble  in  Englyshe.  That  is  to 
saye,  the  content  of  all  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  bothe  the  Olde  and  New  Testament, 
truly  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the 
Hebrue  and  Greke  textes,  by  the  dylygent 
studye  of  dyuerse  excellent  learned  men 
expert  in  the  forsayde  tonges.” 

By  a  proclamation  this  year,  it  was  or¬ 
dained  that  every  parish  should  buy  a 
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copy,  under  the  penalty  of  40**.  The  portant  task  ;  but  they  did  not  commence 
price  of  it  bound  with  clasps  was  125.  until  1607,  when  the  number  were  re- 
The  Popish  Bishops,  two  years  after-  duced,  by  deaths,  to  forty-seven.  Not- 
wards,  obtained  the  suppression  of  this  withstanding  this  diminution  in  their 
book,  and  thenceforth  no  Bible  was  number,  they  completed  their  work  in 
printed  or  sold  during  the  remainder  of  three  years,  and  dedicated  it  to  King 
the  reign  of  Henry.  James. 

Edward  VI.  coming  to  the  crown,  After  this  edition  was  published,  the 
1547  Bibles  were  again  permitted  to  be  other  translations  dropped  by  degrees, 
circulated.  and  this  became  generally  adopted.  True, 


Queen  Mary  ascending  the  throne,  the 
Bible  was  again  suppressed ;  but  was 
happily  restored  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
an  edition  of  the  largest  volume  published 
before  1562. 

1563. — March  the  27th,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Bible  and  the  divine  service 
might  be  translated  into  the  Welsh 
tongue,  and  used  in  the  churches  of 
Wales. 

1565 — The  edition  published  in  1562, 
having  been  sold,  a  new  one  now  ap¬ 
peared. 

1568 — A  new  translation,  promoted 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  came  out,  called 
the  “  Great  English  Bible,”  and  some¬ 
times  “  the  Bishop’s  Bible.” 

1572. — The  above  edition  was  again 
reprinted,  and  called  “  the  Holy  Bible,” 
and  had  the  distinction  of  being  divided 
into  verses,  which  was  the  work  of  dif¬ 
ferent  bishops. 

1584 — The  Papists  now  discovering 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  printed  a  copy  at  Rheims,  and 
called  it  “  the  Rhemish  Testament.” 

1603  to  1610. — The  last  and  best  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  Bible  was  that  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  1603.  At  this  meeting  many 
objections  were  made  to  the  u  Bishop’s 
Bible,”  when,  after  due  deliberation,  it 
was  recommended  to  have  a  new  transla¬ 
tion.  King  James  accordingly  issued  an 
order  to  prepare  one.  “  Not  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  altogether  new,  nor  yet  to  make  of 
a  bad  one  a  good  one ;  but  to  make  a 
good  one  better,  or  of  many  good  ones, 
one  best.”  In  1604,  fifty-four  learned 
persons  were  appointed  to  this  most  im- 


it  was  published  by  authority,  but  there 
was  neither  canon,  proclamation,  nor  act 
of  parliament  to  enforce  the  use  of  it. 
Selden,  in  speaking  of  this  translation, 
says,  u  the  translators  in  King  James’s 
time  took  an  excellent  way.  That  part 
of  the  Bible  being  given  to  him  who  was 
most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue,  and  then 
they  met  together,  and  one  read  the 
translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their 
hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned 
tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c. 
If  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke ;  if 
not,  they  read  on.”  A.  B.  C. 


SONG. 

(WITH  SOME  VIOLETS.) 

(For  the  Mirror.} 

The  summer  flowers! — the  summer  flowers  ! 
Oh,  wreathe  them  now  ! 

They’ll  wither  in  a  few  short  hours 
Upon  thy  brow. 

Yet  think  not  then,  so  soon,  will  die 
Their  loveliness ; 

We  watch  the  radiance  of  their  eye. 

And  of  each  tress, — 

They’ll  borrow  brightness  there  from  each. 
And  then  they  fade  ; 

Thy  cheek  a  livelier  bloom  can  teach 
Than  autumn  shade  ! 

The  summer  flowers  ! — the  summer  flowers ! 
Thou  shalt  not  twine ; 

But  those  which  spring  in  million's  showers 
Shall  all  be  thine  ! 

Their  breath  is  floating  all  around, 

O’er  earth  and  skies, — 

Their  hues  are  sprinkling  all  the  ground 
With  gaudiest  dyes  ; 

But,  best  of  all,  these  flowerets  tell. 

In  words  of  truth, 

Of  tidings  that  must  suit  thee  well. 

Of  joy  and  youth ! 

Thomas  M - s. 


LACONIC  INSCRIPTION. 

(  For  the  Mirror.  y 

The  following  Inscription  is  engraved  on  stone,  in  old  English  characters,  on  the  wall 
of  Fiddleford  Mill,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Sturminster  Newton,  in  Dorsetshire. 

Operam  dedi  1566  *  *  * 

he  thatt  wyll  have  here  any  thynge  don  let  hym  com  fryndly  he  shal  be  welcom 

A  frynd  to  the  owner  and  enymy  to  no  man  Pase  all  here  frely  to  com  when  they  can 

For  the  fase  of  trothe  I  do  allway  professe  Myller  be  trve  disgrace  not  thy  nest 

Yf  falsehod  appere  the  favlt  shal  be  thyne  And  of  sharpe  ponishment  think e  me 

not  unkind 

Therefore  to  be  trve  yt  shal  the  behove  To  please  God  chifly  that  *  *  above 

Where  the  Asterisks  arc  the  words  are  illegible. 
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memorable  10ags* 


MAY  DAY. 

“  Beautiful  and  radiant  May, 

Is  not  this  thy  festal  day  ?” 

L.  E.  L. 

The  May  poles  and  pageantries  on  May 
day,  like  all  other  innocent  sports  and 
pastimes,  are  gradually  becoming  obsolete. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  pageants  and  pro¬ 
cessions  still,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
money  are  they  kept  up.  It  is  impossible 
to  pass  over  the  day  without  saying  a 
word  about  its  former  44  mirth  and  mer¬ 
riment .”  I  know  how  incapable  I  am  to 
write  on  such  a  subject,  but  if  another 
more  capable  correspondent  should  not 
have  thought  of  the  subject  before  me, 
perhaps  my  little  scraps  relating  to  it  may 
44  pop  in”  opportunely. 

Gathering  May  Dew . — ’It  was  for¬ 
merly  customary  on  May  morning  for 
people,  both  in  the  country  and  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  rise  early  and  hasten  to  the  fields 
and  wash  their  faces  with  May  dew.  In 
the  Morning  Post  of  1791,  there  is  a 
notice  of  several  persons  who  went  into 
the  fields  to  bathe  their  faces,  under  the 
impression  that  it  would  render  them 
beautiful.  Mr.  Pepys  make  an  entry  in 
his  Diary,  of  his  wife’s  going  down  to 
Woolwich  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
May  dew. 

May  poles. — The  most  innocent  and 
amusing  of  all  May  day  sports,  was  that 
ot  dancing  round  the  May  pole.  Of  these 
there  were  formerly  a  great  many  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  for  instance,  the  Strand  May  pole, 
and  Gerrard’s  Hall  May  pole ;  which 
latter  was  said  to  be  the  club  of  Gerrard 
the  giant,  whence  the  Hall  took  its  name. 
In  every  parish  there  was  a  May  pole, 
which  was  regularly  greeted  on  May  day  ; 
and  speaking  of  Gerrard’s  Hall  May  pole, 
Stowe  says,  44  it  might  be,  as  was  the 
case  in  every  parish,  set  up  every  summer- 
before  the  principall  house  in  the  parish 
or  streete,”  and  it  seems  44  it  stood  in  the 
Halle,  before  the  serine,  decked  with 
hollie  and  ivie  at  the  feast  at  Christ- 
masse.” 

Were  it  not  for  Stowe  and  other  his¬ 
torians,  we  should  know  little  of  the 
customs  on  this  and  other  days  of  our 
ancestors.  Instead  of  May  poles  we  have 
the  dreary  gambols,  and  tinsel  fluttering 
squalidness  of  the  poor  chimney-sweepers. 
— uWhat  a  personification  of  the  times,” 
says  the  Examiner  paper,  44  gilded  dirt, 
slavery,  and  melancholy,  for  another  pen¬ 
ny  !  Something  like  celebrations  of  May 
day  still  loiter  in  more  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  as  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
and  Westmoreland  ;  and  it  is  observable. 


that  most  of  the  cleverest  men  of  the  time 
come  from  such  quarters,  or  have  other¬ 
wise  chanced  upon  some  kind  of  insula¬ 
tion  from  its  more  sophisticated  common 
places.” 

May  Goslings . — Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  custom,  they  have  in  West¬ 
moreland  a  practice  every  May  morning  of 
making  folks  May  goslings,  which  is  a 
custom  similar  to  that  on  the  first  of 
April.  This  custom  prevails  till  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon,  after  which  time  none 
can  carry  on  the  sport.  And  it  may  be 
observed,  that  ploughmen  and  others  de¬ 
corate  themselves  with  garlands  and  flow¬ 
ers,  and  parade  through  different  towns 
for  their  44  annual  collection,”  which  they 
spend  in  the  evening  with  their  sweet¬ 
hearts  at  the  May  pole. 

Well  Dressing. — In  many  parts,  both 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  a 
custom  of  decorating  wells  and  brooks 
with  flowers  exists,  which  is  a  relic  of 
the  Roman  fontinalia,  religious  festivals 
held  in  honour  of  the  nymphs  of  wells 
and  fountains.  But  holy  Thursday  is,  I 
believe,  the  day  on  which  the  custom  is 
celebrated.  This  custom  prevails  .also  in 
many  other  countries. — Ly sons' s  Mag. 
Britt. 

Dining  ivith  Duke  Humphrey.  —  In 
old  St.  Paul’s,  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  con¬ 
stable  of  Dover,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  was  buried  in  the  year  1358.  14  This 
deceased  nobleman,”  says  Stowe,  44  by 
ignorant  people,  hath  been  erroneously 
mistermed,  and  said  to  be  Duke  Hum¬ 
phrey,  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
lyeth  honourably  buried  at  St.  Albans,  in 
Herts,  twentye  miles  from  London  ;  in 
idle  and  frivolous  opinion  of  whom,  some 
men  of  late  times  have  made  a  solemne 
meeting  at  hys  tombe  upon  St.  Andrew’s 
day  in  the  morning,  (before  Christmasse,) 
and  concluded  on  a  breakfast  or  dinner 
as  assuring  themselves  to  be  servants,  and 
to  hold  diversity  of  offices  under  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey.”  Stowe’s  continuator 
says,  44  Likewise  on  May  day ,  tankard 
bearers,  watermen,  and  some  others  of 
like  quality  beside,  would  use  to  come  to 
the  same  tombe  early  in  the  morning,  and 
according  as  the  others  deliver  serviceable 
presentation  at  the  the  same  monument, 
by  strewing  herbes  and  sprinkling  f'aire 
water  on  it,  as  is  the  duty  of  servants, 
and  according  to  their  degrees  and  charges 
in  office  ;  but,  as  master  Stowe  hath  di¬ 
rectly  advised  such  as  are  so  merrily  dis¬ 
posed,  or  simply  profess  themselves  to 
serve  Duke  Humphrey  in  Paul’s,  if  pu¬ 
nishment  of  losing  their  dinners  daily, 
then  be  not  sufficient  for  them,  they  should 
be  sent  to  St.  Albans  to  answer  there  for 
their  disobedience  and  long  absence  from 
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their  so  highly,  well-deserving  lord  and 
master,  as  in  their  merry  disposition  they 
please  so  to  call  him.” 

Morris  Dancers. — About  th  is  time 
last  year  some  of  these  dancers  amused 
the  Londoners  for  about  a  month  or  so, 
with  their  morris  dancing,  and  at  the 
end  “  reaped  a  good  harvest — 

“  There  the  morris  dancers  stand, 

Glad  bells  ringing  on  each  hand.1’ 

But  these  had  white  handkerchiefs  in 
their  hands  instead  of  u  glad  bells,”  and 
though  distress  brought  them  hither,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  pay  us  another  visit 
this  year.  They  were  mostly  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somers  and 
Camden  Towns,  where  I  saw  them.  Be¬ 
sides  these  sports  many  other  were  prac¬ 
tised  on  May  day,  such  as  decorating 
horses  with  garlands,  and  likewise  the 
horns  of  cattle,  making  presents  of  choice 
flowers,  &c.,  and  many  other  innocent 
amusements  too  pretty  to  be  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  For  much  information  respecting 
May  day,  and  other  festivals,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  Strutt’s  “  Sports  and 
Pastimes,”  Brande’s  “  Popular  Antiqui¬ 
ties,”  Lysons’s  “Mag.  Britt.” 

W.  H.  H. 


RUSH  BEARING. 

On  the  first  of  May  in  every  year  there 
is  a  custom  observed  at  Musgrave,  in 
Westmoreland,  which  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  The  young  maidens  of  Brough 
make  a  procession  to  Musgrave,  decorated 
with  “  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  field,” 
and  attired  in  white  dresses,  ornamented 
with  ribands  and  other  finery.  Great 
preparations  are  made  against  the  joyful 
day  ;  and  the  young  maidens,  who  are  to 
become  the  rushbearers,  apply  to  the  vicar 
of  M  usgrave  for  his  consent.  The  flowers 
are  presented  from  the  neighbouring  gar¬ 
deners  the  day  previous  to  the  first  of 
May.  Twelve  sprightly  young  damsels 
are  selected  by  the  vicar  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Brough,  who  have  offered  their 
services  on  the  occasion. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  young 
lasses  assemble  at  the  foot  of  Brough 
bridge  in  their  dresses,  decorated  with 
flowers,  &c. ;  a  garland  is  displayed  on 
their  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  crown, 
formed  of  rushes,  with  flowers  entwined 
on  the  outside,  and  a  bunch  of  blue  ri¬ 
bands  on  the  top,  and  others  inteispersed 
here  and  there.  The  whole  has  a  very 
interesting  effect  while  a  fine  smiling  face 
peeps  from  under  it. 

They  are  immediately  joined  by  the 
Brough  band,  who  strike  up  the  national 


anthem,  and  the  whole  procession  march 
down  the  town,  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  greet  them  with 
continued  applause.  Tims  they  move 
on  through  the  fields  to  M usgrave,  which 
is  distant  one  mile  from  Brough.  The 
band  play  frequently  as  they  proceed,  and 
sometimes  the  rush-bearers  dance.  At 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Brough 
is  a  small  charity-school  belonging  to 
Musgrave,  situated  on  a  hill,  which  is  the 
first  place  they  halt  at.  They  dance  up 
the  hill,  waving  their  garlands  in  the  air, 
till  they  reach  its  summit.  The  master 
comes  out  of  the  school-door,  bearing  a 
small  cake  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
leads  the  rush -bearers  into  the  school, 
who  cut  up  the  cake,  and  distribute  a 
piece  to  each  boy.  This  cake  is  given  by 
the  vicar  of  Musgrave.  When  they  leave 
the  school,  the  band  strike  up.  and  the 
whole  body  moves  on  down  the  hill  (strew¬ 
ing  flowers  as  they  descend)  to  the  village 
of  Musgrave  ;  and  as  they  approach  it, 
they  are  hailed  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
hasten  to  join  the  procession.  The  village 
bells  ring  a  merry  peal,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  for  there  are  only  two  of  them,  and 
they  are  cracked. 

The  vicarage  is  the  next  place  they 
stop  at,  and  there  they  dance  for  some 
time,  and  at  intervals  greet  the  worthy 
pastor  with  repeated  huzzas  !  The  vicar 
appears  and  acknowledges  their  gratitude, 
and  conducts  them  to  the  church,  which 
is  filled  immediately  at  the  opening  of  the 
doors  by  persons  anxious  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  ceremony.  The  vicar  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  clerk,  bearing  on  his  head 
a  fine  large  “  twelfth  cake’’'1  on  a  silver 
dish,  surmounted  with  flowers  ;  they  both 
have  bunches  of  flowers  in  their  hands. 
The  rush-bearers  are  led  up  to  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church,  (where  seats  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  and  the  band  previously,) 
and  they  hang  up  their  garlands  on  the 
side  of  the  church,  there  to  remain  till 
the  next  year,  when  they  are  taken  down 
and  fresh  ones  substituted. 

The  Gospel  is  read  by  the  clergyman, 
and  some  prayers  offered  and  psalms  sung ; 
after  which  the  clerk  and  vicar  retire.  A 
space  is  then  cleared  near  the  altar,  and  a 
fiddle  procured,  when  dancing  commences, 
and  continues  till  about  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  which 
time  the  band  remain  or  depart  as  they 
please,  for  they  have  nothing  further  to 
need  their  assistance. 

At  intervals  the  cake,  which  the  clerk 
brought  previously,  is,  with  wine,  handed 
round  to  the  company,  who  drink  health 
to  the  vicar.  No  other  liquor  is  allowed 
to  be  consumed  in  the  church  besides  the 
four  bottles  of  wine  given  by  the  vicar. 
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Any  one  is  at  liberty  to  dance  with  the 
rush-bearers ;  but  they  are  the  only  females 
who  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

After  the  dancing  is  over,  and  the  cake 
and  wine  that  are  allowed  by  the  vicar  are 
consumed,  the  young  females,  escorted  by 
their  lovers,  depart,  as  do  the  crowd  who 
have  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
the  church. doors  are  then  closed.  Very 
few,  however,  retire  immediately,  for  there 
is  pony-racing,  to  which  most  of  them 
resort.  About  half  a  dozen  ponies  are 
admitted  to  run  for  a  prize  collected  by 
the  Musgrave  men,  and  those  who  con¬ 
tend,  enter  their  names  the  day  before. 
This  is  immediately  followed  by  wrestling 
for  four  prizes,  viz.  a  sovereign,  a  belt,  a 
new  hat,  and  a  new  pair  of  boots,  also 
purchased  with  voluntary  contributions  ; 
hut  the  last  time  I  saw  it  there  were  six 
prizes,  two  more  than  common.  They 
are  chiefly  young  lads  who  wrestle  for  the 
prizes,  many  of  whom  are  very  skilful  in 
the  art. 

These  sports,  with  many  others,  such 
as  jumping  in  sacks,  grinning  through 
horse-collars,  &c.  continue  till  dusk,  when 
the  next  places  they  fly  to  are  the  inns  of 
the  village,  (namely,  three)  at  every  one 
of  which  there  is  an  u  ordinary  and 
here  the  evening  is  spent  in  the  gossip  of 
the  affairs  of  the  day. 

The  young  rush-bearers  are  seldom 
present  at  these  festivals,  for  they  have 
libeii*  to  dine  at  the  vicar’s  house,  which 
invitation  they  generally,  after  the  fa¬ 
tigues  they  have  undergone,  gladly  accept. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  monument  to 
Dr.  CW/mson,who,  by  his  will,  bequeathed 
monies  to  the  vicar  and  clerk,  and  to  the 
rush-bearers,  (whoever  would  undertake 
the  office,)  for  the  observance  and  conti¬ 
nuance  of  this  custom  ;  and  out  of  this 
bequest  are  all  the  expenses  attending  the 
ceremony  discharged;  the  band,  however, 
are  not  paid,  as  they  are  a  new  company, 
and  have  been  composed  since  the  worthy 
doctor’s  decease  ;  still  they  are  admitted 
to  dine  at  the  vicar’s  expense  for  their 
gratuitous  aid. 

This  custom  is  descended  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  44  Florialia”  who  held  their  festi¬ 
vals  in  May,  as  also  their  u  Fontinalia ,” 
which  are  considered  by  antiquarians  to 
be  the  origin  of  rush-bearing  and  well- 
dressing;  for  these  customs  exist  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England.* 

I  have  now  said  all  I  can  to  fill  up  so 
pretty  a  scene,  which  I  have  witnessed 
four  times,  and  formed  one  of  the  merry 
group  more  than  once.  W.  H.  H. 

*  Vide  Brande,  Strutt,  Lysons’s  “  Magna  Brit- 
tannica,”  and  other  works  of  the  same  nature, 
— At  their  festivals  the  women  ran  races  day 
and  night,  and  those  who  won  were  crowned 
with  flowers.  / 


■fiotes  of  a  fUatier. 


If  you  would  throw  the  whole  of  human 
happiness  and  enjoyment,  the  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  human  bliss,  into  the  alembic, 
and  dra»v  from  it  a  quintessence  which 
could  be  named  by  a  single  word,  that 
word  would  be — London. 


A  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 

The  London  Guide-books,  or  44  Pic¬ 
tures,”  by  straining  at  completeness, 
have  increased  in  bulk,  like  the  great 
wonder  they  describe.  Hence,  they  are 
rather  books  for  home  reading  than  for 
the  immediate  consultation  of  the  visiter. 
A  little  work  entitled  the  Stranger's 
Guide  through  London ,  has  just  come 
under  our  notice,  which  appears  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  information  requisite  for  a 
44  stranger,”  within  one-tenth  of  the  usual 
space.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  Meurice’s 
Paris  Guide ,  and  is  altogether  the  best 
synopsis  of  our  metropolis  we  have 
hitherto  seen.  Our  country  friends  often 
waste  mornings  in  planning  arrangements 
which  they  never  follow  up  ;  or  in  seek¬ 
ing  information  which  they  seldom  turn 
to  account;  whereas,  with  a  skeleton 
view  of  London  and  its  amusements  un¬ 
der  their  eye,  they  avoid  the  tediousness 
of  research,  and  obtain  their  object  in 
one-tenth  of  the  time. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Stranger's 
Guide ,  we  give  the  following  extract : — 

The  Town  itself. 

The  vastness  of  the  town  is  a  wonder. 
To  judge  of  and  duly  feel  it,  the  stran¬ 
ger  should  walk  from  Hyde  Park,  along 
Piccadilly,  turn  down  St.  James’s-street, 
and  continue  along  Pall  Mall,  by  Char¬ 
ing  Cross,  the  Strand,  St.  Paul’s,  and 
Lombard-street,  to  Whitechapel  Church ; 
and  return  by  Leadenhall-street,  and 
Holborn,  to  Tyburn  Turnpike,  at  the 
top  of  Oxford-street.  This  will  be  a 
walk  or  ride  of  about  nine  miles,  through 
the  heart  of  the  town. 

He  may  afterwards  make  another  cir¬ 
cle,  by  passing  from  Charing  Cross, 
southward,  crossing  Westminster-bridge, 
passing  the  Obelisk,  and  reaching  Lon- 
don-bridge  by  the  Borough.  Bishops- 
gate-street  will  conduct  him  to  Shoreditch 
Church,  and  turning  short  to  the  left, 
he  may  return  to  Charing  Cross  by  the 
City-road,  Battle-bridge,  Lisson  Green, 
Edgeware-road,  Park-lane,  Grosvenor- 
place,  Pimlico,  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  will  be  a  route  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  ellipse.,  and  about  ail  average  mile 
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from  the  extremities  of  the  mass  of  the  observed,  that  there  are  few  natives  who 
town.  have,  themselves  seen  so  much  of  the 

These  routes  may  be  effected  in  two  place  in  which  they  have  passed  their 
mornings.  They  will  convey  a  compe-  lives, 
tent  notion  of  London  ;  and,  it  may  be 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  JOURNALS  IN  THE  WORLD,  CONSIDERED 
1' ROTOR TIONABLY  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  TERRITORY  AND  THE  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

( From  the  Revue  Encyclopedique ,  and  another  French  Journal.) 

Countries. 

United  States  -  -  -  -  - 
Saxony  ------- 

Denmark  ------ 

Netherlands  ------ 

Prussia  ------ 

German  Confederation  -  - 

England  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Sweden  and  Norway  -  -  - 

Wurtemburg  -  -  - 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  -  - 

France  ------- 

Confederation  of  Switzerland  - 
British  America  -  -  -  - 

Hanover  ------- 

Bavaria  ------- 

Chili . 

Peru  ------ 

Columbia  ------ 

Haiti  -  --  --  --  - 
Portugal  ------- 

Tuscany  ------- 

Mexico  -  ------ 

Spanish  America  -  -  -  - 
Bolivia  ------- 

Austrian  Empire  -  -  -  - 

States  of  the  Pope  -  -  -  - 
Sardinia  and  Piedmont  -  - 

Brazil  -------- 

Russian  Empire  - 
Spain  - 

Naples  and  Sicily  -  -  -  - 

Oceanica  ------- 

Africa  ------- 

Asia  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 


Population. 

Number 

of 

Proportion  of 
the  Population 

-  11,600,000 

Journals. 

840 

to  each  Journal. 

1  for  13,800 

1,400,000 

54 

1  — 

26,000 

-  2,500,000 

80 

1  — 

31,000 

-  6,143.000 

150 

1  — 

41,000 

-  12,464,000 

288 

1  — 

43,000 

-  13,600,000 

305 

1  — 

44,600 

-  23,400,000 

483  , 

1  — 

48,500 

-  3,860,000 

82 

1  — 

47,000 

-  1,520,000 

29 

1  — 

52,400 

-  1,130,000 

22 

1  — 

51,400 

-  32,000,000 

490 

1  — 

65,300 

1,980,000 

30 

1  — 

66,000 

-  2,290,000 

30 

1  — 

76,300 

-  1,550,000 

19 

1  — 

81,500 

-  3,960,000 

48 

1  — 

82,500 

-  1,400,000 

16 

1  — 

87,500 

-  1,700,000 

19 

1  — 

89,500 

-  3,000,000 

20 

1  — 

150,000 

950,000 

5 

1  — 

190,000 

-  3,530,000 

17 

1  — 

207,600 

-  1.275,000 

6 

1  — 

212,500 

-  7,500,000 

28 

1  — 

268,000 

-  1,240,000 

4 

1  — 

310,000 

-  1,500,000 

4 

1  — 

375,000 

-  32,000,000 

80 

1  — 

400,000 

-  2,590,000 

6 

1  — 

431,700 

-  4,2)00,000 

8 

1  — 

537,500 

-  5,000,000 

8 

I  — 

625,000 

-  56,515,000 

84 

1  — 

672,800 

-  13,900,000 

16 

1  — 

868,700 

-  6,700,000 

6 

1  — 

1,116,600 

-  20,000,000 

ff 

1  — 

1,222,000 

-  60,000,000 

12 

1  — 

5,000,000 

-  390,000,000 

27 

1  — 

14,444,000 

which  nus  have 

5  journals  for  13,000  inha- 

are  mere  trading  towns,  the  respective 
population  of  which  amounts  to  about 
140,000  souls,  have  each  of  them  as  many 
journals  as  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain, 
with  its  royal  academy,  its  universities, 
and  its  14,000,000  of  subjects,  and  of 
monks. 

Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  the 
united  population  of  which  amounts  to 
300,000  souls,  have  only  21  journals, 
while  Canterbury  and  Southampton,  with 
their  26,000  inhabitants,  have  9. 

Marseilles  and  .Lyons  possess  a  joint 
population  of  260,000  souls,  and  have 
only  19  journals,  while  Veroul  and  Tour- 


bitants. 

New  York,  on  a  population  of  169,000 
souls,  maintains  30  journals.  Cincinnati 
supports  9  for  its  16,000  inhabitants. 

Mexico  has  only  7  journals  for  180,000 
souls,  while  in  the  little  town  of  Merida, 
in  the  same  republic,  there  are  2,  though 
it  only  contains  1,000  souls. 

Cork  contents  itself  with  7  journals, 
and  its  population  extends  to  100,000 
souls;  while  Ballina,  that  scarcely  con¬ 
tains  4,000,  finds  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  3. 

Leipsic,  on  a  population  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  supports  38  journals. 
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London  has 

Inhabitants. 

----  1,275,000 

Journals. 

183  or 

Paris  -  - 

176  — 

Brussels 

-  -  -  -  100,000 

33  — 

Munich 

-  -  -  -  70,000 

20  — 

Leipsic 

-  -  -  -  40,000 

38  — 

Lyons  -  - 

Inhab. 

-  146,000 

Journals. 

13 

Bordeaux  - 

-  94,000 

10 

Rouen  -  - 

-  90,000 

8 

Marseilles  - 

-  116,000 

6 

Manchester 

-  134,000 

12 

Birmingham 

-  107,000 

9 

Liverpool  - 

-  119,000 

9 

Bristol  -  - 

-  88,000 

7 

894,000 

74 

The  little  city  of  Washington,  with  its 
12,000  inhabitants,  has  by  itself  as  many 
journals  (5)  as  the  united  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  whole  population 
of  which  amounts  to  7,600,000. 

London  has  twice  as  many  journals  as 
the  colossal  empire  of  the  Russian  Czar, 
with  his  56,000,000  serfs. 

The  United  States,  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  amounts  to  no  more  than 
11,600,000,  have  more  journals  than  Por¬ 
tugal,  the  kingdom  of  both  the  Sicilies, 
Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  Australasia,  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  all  Asia  together,  the  immense 
population  of  which  rises  to  600,000,000 
of  subjects,  serfs,  and  slaves. 


REVIEWS. 

The  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  men¬ 
tion  are. 

The  History  of  the  Works  of  the 


Learned,  commenced  in  -  -  -  1699 

Censura  Temporum  in  -  -  -  -  1708 

Memoirs  of  Literature,  and  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Curiosa  -  -  -  -  -  1708 

To  these  succeeded 

The  Monthly  Review,  begun  in  -  1749 

Critical  Review  -  -  -  -  -  -1756 

Antijacobin . 1798 

British  Critic  1793 

Edinburgh  Review . 1803 

Eclectic  Review  1805 

Quarterly . 1809 

British  -  -  - . 1811 

Westminster . 1823 


Colonel  Napier,  in  his  “  History  of 
the  War  of  the  Peninsula,”  says,  “  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  an  English  musket 
was  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  a 
Spanish  soldier.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Some  idea  of  the  primitive  splendour  of 
Constantinople  may  be  formed  from  the 
historical  fact,  that  within  the  lapse  of 


Inhabitants. 

1  for  6,900 
1  —  5,000 
1  —  3,000 
1  —  3,500 
—  1,050 

three  or  four  generations,  the  city  con¬ 
tained  13  palaces,  14  churches,  8  public 
and  153  private  baths,  2  basilicas,  4  fo¬ 
rums,  2  senate-houses,  5  enormous  gra¬ 
naries,  an  amphitheatre,  a  circus  maxi- 
mus,  with  4  other  places  of  entertainment, 
the  same  number  of  reservoirs  for  rain¬ 
water,  as  many  aqueducts,  322  streets, 
4,328  very  large  houses,  52  porticoes,  20 
public  mills  and  120  private  ones,  1 !  7 
tribunals  for  the  distribution  of  donatives, 
5  immense  markets,  3  flights  of  costly 
stairs  descending  from  the  hills  to  the  sea, 
a  mint,  a  capitol,  barracks  for  the  impe¬ 
rial  guards,  and  several  literary  institu¬ 
tions.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  or  two  millions  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling  of  our  money,  were 
expended  by  Constantine  on  the  walls, 
the  porticoes,  and  the  aqueducts  of  this 
metropolis.  His  own  palace,  seated  on 
the  most  conspicuous  elevation,  was  roofed 
externally  with  gilded  plates  of  brass, 
which,  when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  city  on  fire. 

Socrates,  it  is  said,  subsisted  himself 
and  his  family  upon  15^.  a-year  ;  but  the 
earnings,  and  consequently  the  expenses, 
of  some  of  the  poorer  natives  of  India  do 
not  exceed  41.  10s.  per  man  per  annum  ! 

The  following  extract  contains  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Lord  Grenville’s  recently-published 
pamphlet:  —  “Under  no  circumstances 
can  any  Sinking  Fund  be  productive  of 
real  benefit,  except  where  the  ordinary 
income  of  the  state  has  been  carried  to  an 
amount  permanently  exceeding  its  cur¬ 
rent  expenditure.” 


We  are  indebted  to  France  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Literary  Reviews;  but  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  no  idea  of  the 
kind  should  have  entered  any  one’s  raind 
till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 


march  of  intellect. 

In  Russia,  mechanics,  according  to  an 
enactment  to  that  purpose,  are  obliged, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship, 
to  wander  or  travel  from  town  to  town 
three  years  before  they  can  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves  ;  each  carries  a  book, 
in  which  his  route  is  noted  down,  and 
serves  as  a  kind  of  passport.  Should  they 
meet  with  no  employment,  they  shift  their 
ground,  and  the  magistrate  furnishes  them 
with  subsistence-money,  which  enables 
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them  thus  to  proceed  to  another  quarter. 
—  IVilson 's  T ra  vels . 


The  novel  of  Woodstock  has  just  been 
successfully  dramatized  at  the  Theatre  de 
l’Odeon,  in  Paris. 

In'  the  wool-fairs  of  Prussia  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  see  noblemen  decorated 
with  stars,  sitting  in  stalls,  and  bargain¬ 
ing  with  customers  for  the  packages  they 
have  sent  to  market. 


Weber,  for  his  opera,  Der  Frieschutz , 
composed  expressly  for  the  King’s  Theatre 
at  Berlin,  received  only  500  rix-dollars, 
about  50/. 


When  the  Jews  are  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
they  turn  their  eyes  towards  Jerusalem; 
and  such  is  their  veneration  for  the  soil  of 
Judea,  that  many  of  them  in  different 
countries  procure  from  Jerusalem  portions 
of  earth,  which  is  sprinkled  over  the  eyes 
of  the  deceased  before  interment.  Many 
who  can  afford  the  expense,  retire  there 
to  die,  that  their  bodies  may  mingle  with 
the  bodies  of  their  ancestors.  At  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Jews  are  buried  upright,  or  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  coffins. 


Father  Peters,  the  Jesuit,  calculated 
that  in  2(>0  years  four  men  might  have 
268,710,000,000  of  descendants.  Enough 
to  people  many  such  worlds  as  ours.  Sir 
W.  Blackstone  shows,  that  in  twenty  ge¬ 
nerations  every  man  has  actually  1,048,576 
ancestors.  Thus,  the  provisions  of  nature 
are  made  against  every  contingency.  In 
the  animal  world  342,144  eggs  have  been 
found  in  a  carp  only  18  inches  long;  and 
600.000  have  been  reckoned  in  the  roe  of 
a  salmon — Weekly  Rev. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  announces  Sal- 
monia ,  or  Dialogues  on  Fly-Fishing—. 
the  production  of  his  leisure  hours.  What 
would  Swift  and  Lord  Byron  say  to  this ! 

If  Voltaire  censured  inconsiderately  at 
one  part  of  his  life,  he  compensated  by 
sounder  criticism  at  another,  when  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  and  more  matured 
judgment  gave  weight  to  his  opinion. 
Thirty  years  after  he  had  called  Shak- 
speare  un  saltimbanque  and  un  sauvage 
pris  de  vin ,  he  acknowledged  him  to  be 
u  n  genie  sublime , — lepeintre  de  la  nature 
et  de  la  verite. 


Capt.Lyon  mentions  u  a  little  drunken 
Dutch  farmer,  in  leathern  breeches  and  a 
red  waistcoat,  one  eye  open  and  its  fellow 
closed,  with  an  air  of  slyness  and  roguery 
which  gives  a  most  comical  expression  to 


his  tipsy  face.”  This,  says  he,  is  perhaps 
the  first  Dutch  saint  which  has  ever  been 
worshipped  in  Mexico. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  enumerating 
the  varieties  of  the  potato,  describes  the 
white  eye,  London  lady,  Wicklow  banger , 
the  Quaker's  wife ,  &c. 


In  Russia,  children  are  nursed  in  cradles 
in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  scales,  suspended 
in  front  of  the  houses  from  a  pole,  fixed 
in,  and  projecting  from  the  wail ;  and  in 
these  machines  children  may  be  seen 
swinging  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Zacatecas,  in 
Mexico,  is  a  font  entirely  of  silver,  and 
weighing  3,793  ounces. 


ROYAT.  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 
The  King  has  directed  that  a  site  shall 
be  assigned  to  this  society  on  the  crown 
lands,  where  the  improvements  of  the 
metropolis  are  being  carried  into  effect  at 
Charing-Cross  ;  and  already  have  mem¬ 
bers  voluntarily  subscribed  several  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a 
house  for  the  Institution,  which,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 


EARLY  SPANISH  DISCOVERIES. 
From  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Review ,  (No.  2,)  we  learn,  that  in 
the  year  1543,  an  invention  for  propelling 
ships  even  in  a  calm,  without  aid  of  oars 
or  sails,  was  laid  before  Charles  V.  by  a 
sea-captain,  named  Blasco  de  Garay.  A 
public  trial  of  this  invention  took  place 
at  Barcelona,  in  presence  of  several  per¬ 
sons,  some  on  the  shore,  others  in  the 
vessel  itself.  The  apparatus  was  affixed 
to  a  ship  of  200  tons,  laden  with  corn  ; 
it  consisted  of  a  large  cauldron  of  boiling 
water,  and  of  certain  wheels  on  both  sides 
of  the  vessel.  One  of  the  commissioners 
who  witnessed  the  experiment,  and  who 
had  always  disapproved  the  attempt,  re¬ 
ported,  that  a  vessel  might  in  this  way 
make  two  leagues  in  three  hours,  but 
that  the  machinery  was  very  complicated 
and  costly,  and  there  was  evidently  a 
danger  that  the  cauldron  would  burst. 
The  others  appeared  not  to  have  been 
persuaded  of  the  danger  ;  they  said  that 
the  vessel  went  at  the  rate  of  a  league  an 
hour  at  least,  and  that  it  tacked  in  half 
the  time  required  for  bringing  a  galley 
round.  After  the  experiment,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  removed,  and  Garay  took  it 
into  his  own  keeping,  lest  the  principle  of 
his  invention  should  be  discovered. 

It  appears  also  that  the  Spaniards  were 
acquainted,  in  the  16th  century,  with  the 
art  of  rendering  sea-water  drinkable  by 
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distillation ;  and  that  one  of  their  garri¬ 
sons,  when  besieged  in  a  fortress  by  the 
Turks,  in  1566,  supplied  the  want  of 
fresh  water  by  this  means.  An  apparatus 
for  this  distillation  was  taken  out  by  the 
navigator,  Quiros,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas ;  but  though  it  succeeded 
perfectly,  it  proved  of  little  use  for  want 
of  fuel.  This  fact  has  escaped  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Admiral  Burney,  in  his  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Discoveries  in  the  Pacific .  A. 
few  years  afterwards  an  apparatus  of  the 
same  kind  was  exhibited  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  Seville ;  the  cost  of  this  was 
fifteen  dollars;  it  required  little  wood, 
and  took  up  little  room.  The  result  of 
an  experiment  showed,  that  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours  it  produced  between  60  and 
70  gallons.  Another  curious  fact  in  the 
nautical  history  of  Spain  is,  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  damage  which  Columbus’s 
ships  suffered  from  the  worms,  the  expe¬ 
riment  was  tried  of  sheathing  ships  with 
lead ,  in  the  manner  that  copper  is  now 
used  ;  and  an  officer  was  appointed  with 
the  title  of  emplomador  de  naos ,  ships- 
plumber. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Hutiltc  journals. 


CLIO  GRUB  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Cuo  Gkub  was  a  poet— an  old  puff  provider 
For  Warren’s  Jet  Blacking  and  Rowland’s  Kaly- 
dor ; 

Though  promoted  at  times  to  be  Laureate  Fag 
To  that  old  woman’s  album,  the  “  Gentleman’s 
Mag.” 

Berry  down,  down,  down  Derry  down. 

His  form  w  as  so  lank,  for  he  lived  by  his  wit, 

No  bailiff  could  see  him  behind  a  stout  spit ; 

And  cash  was  to  him  an  Ash-Wednesday  event. 
Which  never  arrived  except  when  it  w  as  Lent. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

His  garret  all  scrawl’d  with  exteinpores  quaint. 
Though  it  needed  the  brush,  1  shall  not  try  to 
paint ; 

'Twas  a  shivering  room  in  the  attic,  more  fit 
For  rheum-atic  complaints,  than  to  prompt  Attic 
wit. 

Derry  down,  &<x 

Rheumatic  he  grew-— caught  the  ague  beside. 
And  shook  till  the  bantering  landlady  cried — 

“  Them  as  thinks  Poet,  Grub  isn’t  any  great 
shakes, 

Could  they  but  see  him  now,  would  confess  their 
mistakes.” 

Derry  dowm,  &c. 

Quoth  the  bard — “  I  am  going  to  Brighton  ” — 
(“  High  times,” 

The  dame  interposed,  “  if  you  speak  of  your 
rhymes :”) 

“  To  pay  Nature’s  debt  I  must  quickly  pre¬ 
pare 

Cried  the  dame,  “  How  prodigiously  Nature 
will  stare !” 

Derry  down,  &c. 

To  Brighton  he  went,  and  secured  a  retreat 
In  the  pebble-built  house  of  a  narrow  back  street, 


With  a  staring  bow- w  indow,  to  let  him  explore 
What  was  passing  in  either  bow-window  nekf 
door. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

’Twas  a  scene  for  a  poet; — behind  he  could 
gaze, 

From  morning  till  night,  on  the  Mews  and  the 
hays . 

But  the  Mews  was  a  stable,  which  seldom  in¬ 
spired 

A  bard,  though  the  bays  in  the  fetlock  were 
fired. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

He  was  scarcely  install’d,  when  the  lodging- 
house  maid 

Ran  open-moutb’d  up  to  her  mistress,  and  said, 
“  La!  ma’am — only  look— the  bill’s  down — Mrs. 
Shee 

Has  let  her  first  floor  to  a  monstrous  grandee  ! 

Derry  down,  &c. 

“  Sally  told  me  the  nobleman’s  title,  but  what 
She  call’d  him,  in  hastening  home  I  forgot : 

I  shall  soon  recollect,  and  I’ll  then  let  yow 
know—” 

So  saying,  she  div’d  to  the  kitchen  below. 

Down,  down,  &c. 

Five  minutes  elapsed  ere  the  wench  in  a  hurry. 
Having  thought  of  the  title,  ran  up  in  a  flurry, 
And  bawl’d  to  her  mistress,  half  breathless  with 
speed. 

The  gentleman,  ma’am,  is  the  great  Invalid. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

In  baths  of  all  sorts  Grub  was  pickled  and  stew’d. 
And  by  Mahomed’s  critical  hand  w  as  shampoo’d. 
Who  in  rubbing  and  scrubbing  such  zeal  did 
evince, 

That  the  Turk  has  been  black  in  the  face  ever 
since. 

Derry  down,  See. 

"  Shampooing,”  cried  Grub,  “  is  of  no  real  use. 
Let  me  try  what  a  long  country  walk  will  pro¬ 
duce  • 

•Tis  a  night  for  a  poet — -just  going  to  freeze — 

So  I'm  sure  of  a  rime  on  each  leaf  of  the  trees. 

Derry  down,  &e. 

It  is  true  there  was  one  shingle  beach  near  the 
sea, 

But  elsewhere  he  hunted  in  vain  for  a  tree. 

For  round  about  Brighton,  wherever  you  walk. 
The  country,  so  call’d,  is  a  desert  of  chalk. 

And  down,  &c. 

As  eastward  he  rambled,  he  tried  to  indite 
Such  lines  as  Decanus  to  Stella  would  write  ; 

To  rival  Dean  Swift  in  bis  cotfin,  1  wreen. 

Were  no  difficult  task,  had  he  reached  Rotting- 
dean „ 

Derry  down,  &c. 

It  seem’d  as  if  night,  from  a  bottle  on  high. 

Had  spilt  Warren’s  blacking  all  over  the  sky, 

But  Grub,  in  whose  writings  the  moon  brightly 
shone. 

Made  light  of  the  darkness,  and  boldly  marched 
on.  Derry  down,  &c. 

In  a  well  that  was  dry,  roguish  smugglers,  had 
flung 

Some  ankers  of  gin,  which  they  cover’d  with 
dung; 

Grub  soused  in  the  hole,  and  exclaim’d  in  af¬ 
fright  : 

*’  Well  a  day  !  I  don’t  fancy  this  deep  well  at 
night.” 

I  am  down,  down,  &c. 

It  chanced  that  he  started  a  cask  as  he  fell. 

And  being  himself  quite  as  dry  as  the  well ; 

He  drank  till,  like  Neptune,  he  fell  fast  asleep. 
Embracing  an  anker  while  plunged  in  the  deep. 

Down,  down,  &c. 
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When  they  boiated  him  up,  he  afforded  a  plea, 

For  a  coroner’s  verdict  of  Felo  de  se  ; 

For,  ai  soon  as  he  came  to  himself,  he  began 
To  find  he  had  come  to  a  different  man. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

The  gin,  or  the  fright,  or  the  heat  he  endured, 
Rheumatics  and  ague  had  thoroughly  cured  ; 
And  the  late  Clio  Grub,  such  a  poor  sickly  soul, 
Was  discharged  from  the  hole  of  the  well,  well 
and  whole. 

Derry  down,  & c. 

“  ’Twas  a  fall  in  the  gin,"  he  exclaim’d,  “  set 
me  free, 

I  have  been  in  good  spirits  since  they  were  in 
me ; 

The  Muse  of  Parnassus  may  go  and  be  hung, 
But  success  to  the  Mews  that  supplied  me  with 
dung." 

Derry  down,  down,  down  derry  down. 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 


HORRIBLE  ADVENTURE. 

At  the  period  when  Murat  was  about  to 
invade  Sicily,  the  Chevalier  R - ,  Pay¬ 

master-General  of  the  Neapolitan  forces, 
was  travelling  through  Calabria  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  army,  having  been 
to  Naples  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
transmission  of  a  quantity  of  .specie.  He 
had  sent  on  his  servant  before  him,  to 

prepare  his  quarters  at  the  town  of - >, 

expecting  to  arrive  there  himself  by  night¬ 
fall  ;  but,  the  day  being  very  sultry,  he 
had  loitered  on  the  road,  and,  at  nine 
d’clock  in  the  evening,  found  that  he  was 
still  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
proposed  end  of  his  journey.  He  was  so 
much  harassed  and  fatigued  that  he  de¬ 
termined  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
first  convenient  house.  He  at  length 
entered  an  old  romantic  building  on  the 
road-side,  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his 
wife,  the  former  a  stout  muscular  figure, 
with  a  swarthy  countenance  almost  wholly 
shrouded  in  a  mass  of  bushy  whiskers 
and  mustachios.  The  traveller  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  civility  ;  and,  after  partaking 
of  a  hearty  supper,  was  conducted,  up  a 
crazy  old  staircase,  to  his  apartment  for 
the  night.  Not  much  fancying  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  place,  and  finding  no  lock 
on  his  door,  he  fixed  a  chair  against  it ; 
and,  after  priming  his  pistols,  put  them 
carefully  under  his  pillow.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  bed  when  he  heard  a  noise 
below,  as  of  persons  entering  the  house  ; 
and,  some  time  afterwards,  was  alarmed 
by  the  sound  of  a  man’s  footsteps  on  the 
staircase.  He  then  perceived  a  light 
through  the  crevice  of  the  door,  against 
which  the  man  gently  pressed  for  admit¬ 
tance,  but,  finding  some  resistance,  he 
thrust  it  open  sufficiently  to  admit  his 
hand,  and  with  extreme  caution  removed 
the  chair  and  entered  the  apartment. 

The  Chevalier  then  saw  his  host,  with 
a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  huge  knife  in 


the  other,  approaching  the  bed  on  tiptoe. 
The  Chevalier  cocked  his  pistols  beneath 
the  bed-clothes,  that  the  noise  of  the 
spring  might  not  be  heard.  When  the 
man  reached  the  side  of  the  bed,  he  held 
the  light  to  the  Chevalier’s  face,  who 
pretended  to  be  in  a  profound  sleep,  but 
contrived  nevertheless  to  steal  an  occa¬ 
sional  glance  at  his  fearful  host.  The 
man  soon  turned  from  him,  and,  after 
hanging  the  lamp  on  the  bedpost,  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  brought 
to  the  bedside  a  chair,  on  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  mounted,  with  the  tremendous 
knife  still  in  his  hand.  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  Chevalier  was  about  to  start 
up  from  the  bed  and  shoot  him,  the  man, 
in  a  hurried  manner,  cut  several  enormous 
slices  from  a  piece  of  bacon  that  was 
hanging  over  his  bedstead,  though  it  had 
been  wholly  unnoticed  before  by  the  agi¬ 
tated  traveller.  The  host  then  passed 
the  light  before  his  eyes  again,  and  left 
the  room  in  the  same  cautious  way  in 
which  he  had  entered  it,  and,  unconscious 
of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  returned  to 
a  crowd  of  new  and  hungry  guests  below 
stairs,  who  were,  of  course,  not  very  sorry 
to  perceive  that  he  had  saved  his  bacon. 
—  Weekly  Review. 


iitosvcipJjettes  for  t^c  JFlontl). 

APRIL. 

April  4,  1774,  died, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  and 
born  at  Fermoy,  in  Longford,  Nov.  29, 
1728.  He  received  his  education  at  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Dublin,  and  took  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  1749 ;  he  subsequently 
went  to  Edinburgh,  then  to  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  to  Italy.  In  1750,  he  became 
usher  in  a  school  in  London,  then  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  a  chemist,  and  ultimately  a 
professed  author.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Burke,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  a  literary  club  established  by 
the  former  ;  he  published  a  great  number 
of  works,  among  which  were  “  An  Essay 
on  the  present  state  of  Polite  Literature,” 
which  appeared  in  1759  ; — “  A  History 
of  England  in  a  Series  of  Letters — 
“  The  Traveller;”  — u  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  — and  “  The  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage.”  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  drama,  and  brought  out  “  The  Good- 
natured  Man,”  and  u  She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer.”  One  of  his  last  publications  was 
“  The  History  of  the  Earth  and  animated 
Nature.”  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Life  of  Parnell,  one  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
one  of  Beau  Nash  ;  k‘  The  Citizen  of  the 
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World,”  and  44  The  Histories  of  Rome 
and  Greece.”  He  breathed  his  last  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chamber  yard  of  the  Temple  ;  but 
a  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. — 
Life  prefixed  to  his  Works. 

April  0,  1626,  died , 

Francis  Bacon, 

An  illustrious  philosopher  and  states¬ 
man.  Pie  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  born  in  London,  January  22, 
1560-1.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  him  her  44  young  chan¬ 
cellor,”  as  while  a  child  he  gave  such 
early  indications  of  future  eminence.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  while  a  student,  discovered 
the  futility  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy, 
which  prevailed  at  that  period.  He  went 
to  France  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amias 
Powlet,  ambassador  to  that  court  when 
only  sixteen  ;  and  wrote  a  piece,  while  a 
resident  there,  44  On  the  State  of  Europe.” 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  queen’s  Counsellors, 
but  being  attached  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  was  at  enmity  with  Cecil,  Bacon  lost 
many  advantages  which  he  might  have 
otherwise  justly  expected  to  enjoy;  he 
however  ill  requited  the  generosity  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman,  (who  had  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  valuable  estate,)  by 
appearing  against  him  at  his  trial.  On 
James  the  first’s  accession  to  'the  throne 
he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  in  1604  was  appointed  one  of  the 
king’s  counsel  with  a  pension ;  in  1605 
he  published  his  noted  work,  44  On  the 
Advancement  of  Learning;”  in  1007  he 
became  solicitor-general ;  and  although 
his  practice  was  very  much  extended,  it 
did  not  make  him  relax  from  his  philo¬ 
sophical  studies,  as  was  proved  in  his 
piece  called  44  Cogitata  et  Visa  ;”  and  his 
celebrated  treatise,  44  Of  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients  ;”  in  1611  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Marshalsea  Court,  and  regis¬ 
trar  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  reversion  of 
which  he  had  given  him  twenty  years 
before  ;  in  1613  he  was  made  attorney 
general,  and  in  1616  was  admitted  to  the 
privy  council ;  in  1617  he  was  made  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  the  year 
after  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  in 
1618  was  created  Viscount  St.  Albans  ; 
in  1620  he  published  the  most  elaborate 
of  all  his  works,  44  The  Novum  Qrganon,” 
showing  a  perfect  method  of  exercising 
the  faculty  of  reason  ;  in  1621  he  was 
accused  of  bribery  and  corruption,  for 
which  he  was  lined  £40,000,  to  be  im¬ 


prisoned  during  the  king’s  pleasure,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  filling  any  public 
office.  His  freedom  was  however  soon 
restored  to  him,  he  had  his  fine  remitted, 
and  was  summoned  to  the  first  parliament 
of  Charles.  Whatever  were  his  errors, 
the  principal  fault  lay  in  his  servants, 
and  of  this  he  was  not  insensible  ;  for 
during  his  trial,  passing  through  the 
room  where  his  domestics  were  sitting, 
they  all  rose  up  on  his  entrance,  whereon 
he  said,  44  Sit  down,  my  masters ;  your 
rise  hath  been  my  fall.”  He  afterwards 
retired  from  public  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  studies.  He  was  severely 
affected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  that 
followed  the  plague  in  1625,  and  he  went 
into  the  country  in  the  ensuing  spring  for 
a  change  of  air,  and  to  amuse  himself  by 
some  experiments  ;  but  being  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill,  his  lordship  stopped  at  Lord 
Arundel’s  house  at  Highgate,  where,  be¬ 
ing  put  into  a  bed  with  damp  sheets,  a 
pulmonic  complaint  was  brought  on,  of 
which  he  died  in  about  a  week.  He  was 
interred  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  St. 
Albans,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  secretary,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Meautys.  He  was  so  liberal,  that 
notwithstanding  his  pension  of  £1,800  a 
year,  and  his  paternal  estate  which  was 
worth  £700  a  year  more,  his  debts  at  his 
death  amounted  to  £22,000. — Biog.  Brit . 

April  13,  1759,  died  suddenly , 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL. 

He  was  born  at  Halle,  February  24, 
1684  ;  his  father  was  a  physician,  and  he 
was  intended  for  the  law,  but  his  propen¬ 
sity  for  music  was  so  strong,  that  all  in¬ 
struments  were  interdicted  the  house. 
When  he  was  seven  years  old  his  father 
took  him  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weissen- 
fels,  where  his  inclination  was  indulged 
to  the  utmost.  One  morning  the  duke 
was  much  surprised  on  going  into  church 
to  find  a  child  playing  upon  the  organ  ; 
he  afterwards  reasoned  with  his  father, 
who  at  length  agreed  to  place  his  son 
under  Zuckau,  the  organist  of  Halle 
Cathedral.  At  the  age  of  nine,  Handel 
composed  the  church  service  for  voices 
and  instruments ;  and  when  he  was  four¬ 
teen  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  sove¬ 
reign  made  him  liberal  presents  ;  he  after¬ 
wards  obtained  a  situation  in  Hamburgh, 
but  the  favour  shown  him  excited  the 
envy%  of  one  of  the  masters  there,  who 
made  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  sword, 
which  was  prevented  from  piercing  the 
heart,  by  a  music  book,  or  as  Dr. 
Burney  says,  by  a  metal  button  ;  here 
Handel  composed  his  first  opera,  44  Al- 
meria ;”  he  was  afterwards  in  Italy  for 
six  years.  In  1710  he  came  to  England, 
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and  was  flatteringly  received  by  Queen 
Anne  ;  he  then  went  to  Hanover,  and  in 
1712  returned  to  England,  promising  the 
elector  his  stay  should  be  limited,  which 
promise  Ilandel  forgot,  and  when  the 
prince  came  to  the  throne  he  was  afraid 
to  go  to  court ;  he  however  obtained  his 
pardon  through  a  noble  friend,  and  an 
additional  pension,  which  was  afterwards 

doubled _ A  society  called  44  The  Royal 

Academy,”  was  created  in  the  Haymarket 
to  secure  a  supply  of  operas  composed  by 
Handel ;  it  lasted  about  ten  years,  when 
the  public  taste  being  so  fickle,  Italian 
music  came  into  fashion,  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  declined.  In  1741  he  went  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  well  received,  and 
began  to  repair  his  fortune  ;  on  his  return 
he  commenced  his  oratorios  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  continued  them  with  glory 
till  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory,  but  a  greater  honour 
was  shown  him  in  1785,  by  the  44  Com¬ 
memoration  Festival,”  when  nothing  but 
his  music  was  performed _ Life  by  Bur¬ 

ney. 

April  17,  1790,  died , 

BENJAMIN"  FRANKLIN. 

He  was  born  at  Boston  in  170G  ;  at  a 
proper  age  he  was  placed  with  an  elder 
brother,  a  printer ;  but  in  consequence  of 
some  disputes  he  went  privately,  in  1723, 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  in  the 
oflice  of  one  Kiemer.  In  1724  he  came 
to  London,  and  worked  at  the  press  for 
about  two  years;  he  then  returned  to 
Philadelphia  as  book-keeper  to  a  mer¬ 
chant;  his  employer  however  died,  and 
Franklin  became  compositor  under  his 
old  master.  Soon  after  he  entered  into 
business  with  one  Merideth,  and  about 
1728  began  a  newspaper,  in  which  he 
inserted  many  of  his  moral  essays  ;  he 
also  formed  a  literary  club,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  extensive  society  and 
library.  In  1732  he  commenced  his 
44  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack,”  in  which 
he  published  those  maxims  so  universally 
known  as  44  The  Way  to  Wealth.”  In 
1738  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  chosen  a  representative  for  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  In  1737  he  became  post¬ 
master  of  that  city  ;  and  in  1738  formed 
the  first  association  for  preventing  fires, 
which  was  followed  by  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  He  next  applied  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  philosophy,  more  particularly 
electricity,  and  established  a  new  theory 
in  this  branch  of  science.  In  1749  he 
explained  the  phenomenon  of  thunder, 
and  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  electrical 
principles  ;  and  in  1752  verified  what  he 


had  before  asserted  by  drawing  lightning 
fr«m  the  clouds  by  means  of  an  electrical 
kite.  In  1755,  the  royal  society,  of  which 
he  became  a  member,  voted  him  the  gold 
medal — Three  schools  were  opened  at 
Philadelphia  on  a  plan  of  Franklin’s,  and 
a  college  was  incorporated  five  years  af¬ 
terwards  ;  he  also  assisted  to  establish  the 
Pennsylvanian  Hospital — He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  colonel  of  the  provincial  militia, 
in  which  capacity  he  conducted  himself 
with  ability. — While  in  England  in  1757 
he  published  a  history  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the 
importance  of  Canada,  which  stimulated 
government  to  send  an  expedition  to  that 
place.  In  1762  Franklin  returned  to 
America,  after  being  created  Doctor  of 
Laws  at  Oxford.  In  1764  he  came  to 
England,  as  the  agent  of  his  province ; 
and  in  1 7 66  he  was  examined  before  the 
House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  stamp 
act;  he  remained  till  1775,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  home  and  was  chosen  a  member 
of  Congress,  where  he  contributed  more 
than  any  one  to  the  independency  of  the 
United  States.  He  proposed  an  alliance 
wkh  France,  and  went  thither  as  an  am¬ 
bassador,  remaining  at  that  court  till  hos¬ 
tilities  ceased,  when  he  returned  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  he  was  twice  chosen  president 
of  the  assembly  of  Philadelphia,  but  re¬ 
signed  the  honour  in  1788,  owing  to  his 
great  age. — Life  prefixed  to  his  Works. 

April  23,  1616,  died, 

MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES. 

He  was  born  at  Alcala  de  Henares  in 
1547,  and  studied  in  Madrid.  In  1571 
he  embraced  a  military  life,  and  lost  the 
use  of  his  left  hand  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.  In  1575,  passing  from  Naples 
to  Spain,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
moors,  and  remained  a  slave  in  Algiers 
five  years,  but  recovered  his  liberty  in 
1580  by  ransom ;  he  settled  in  Madrid 
on  his  return  home  ;  and  in  1584  pub¬ 
lished  his  44  Galatea.”  In  1596,  while 
at  Seville,  he  wrote  an  ironical  sonnet  on 
the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
into  Cadiz,  when  Essex  had  plundered 
and  abandoned  the  place  ;  he  was  after 
this  imprisoned  for  some  offence,  and 
while  in  confinement  wrote  44  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Don  Quixote,”  the  first  part  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605. 
In  1613  he  printed  his  novels  ;  in  1614 
his  44  Journey  to  Parnassus,”  and  his 
comedies  and  interludes  in  1615,  and  also 
the  second  part  of  44  Don  Quixote  ;”  the 
tale  of  44  Pericles  and  Sigismunda”  he 
now  completed,  but  this  was  not  printed 
during  his  life.  Of  all  his  writings, 
44  Don  Quixote”  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  render  him.  admired  as  an 
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author,  and  to  have  secured  his  fame 
for  ever ;  it  was  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  great  revolution  in  European 
literature — the  dreams  of  Chivalry  were 
discarded,  and  a  taste  for  the  simplicity 
of  nature  revived.  He  died  of  a  dropsy, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Tri¬ 
nitarian  nuns  at  Madrid _ Life  by  Pel - 

licer  y  Saforcada. 

April  23,  1016,  died, 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE, 

The  celebrated  dramatic  writer.  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  two  great¬ 
est  authors  of  the  time  should  both  ter¬ 
minate  their  existence  on  the  same  day. 
A  memoir  of  the  “  Immortal  Poet”  has 
already  been  given  in  the  Mirror,  to 
which  the  leader  is  referred. 

April  25,  1800,  died, 

william  cowter, 

Poet.  He  was  born  at  Berkhamstead, 
November  26,  1731  ;  he  finished  his 
education  at  Westminster,  and  in  1749 
was  articled  to  an  attorney,  and*  subse¬ 
quently  entered  the  temple  with  a  view  to 
the  law,  but  never  followed  the  profession. 
In  1765  he  was  appointed  clerk  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  afterwards  clerk  of 
the  journals,  but  it  happening  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion  that  his  personal  attendance 
was  required  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  it 
affected  his  nerves  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
resignation  was  the  consequence  ;  insanity 
succeeded,  and  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Albans,  where 
he  regained  his  mental  faculties.  In 
1765  he  settled  at  Huntingdon,  where  he 
became  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  name  of  Unwin.  Mr. 
Cowper  added  no  less  than  sixty-eight 
pieces  to  a  collection  of  hymns  published 
by  Mr.  Newton.  In  1779  he  lost  his 
brother  John,  and  froth  that  period  he 
suffered  much  from  religious  despondency. 
To  beguile  his  hours  he  wrote  frequently, 
and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  an 
anonymous  volume  of  poems  in  1782. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  Lady  Austen, 
of  Olney,  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen  for 
the  ballad  of  u  John  Gilpin,”  which  she 
related  to  amuse  the  poet,  who  turned  it 
into  verse.  She  however  conferred  a  much 
greater  favour  on  the  public,  by  causing 
him  to  write  u  The  Task,”  which  was 
sent  to  press  in  1764,  in  8vo.,  being  a 
second  volume  of  his  works.  In  1791  he 
published  by  subscription,  a  translation 
of  “  Horace”  in  blank  verse,  in  2  vols., 
4to.,  but  this  work  was  revised,  and  went 
through  another  edition.  In  1786,  he 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to  Weston  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  1/94  he  again 
suffered  from  an  aberration  of  intellect. 


After  lingering  out  a  painful  existence, 
with  a  few  transient  glimmerings  of  rea¬ 
son,  he  died  at  Dereham,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  that  parish. — Biog.  Diet. 

Pasche. 


®i)c  ©atflertr. 

“  A  snapper-Up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

Sll  AK8PEARE. 

BWIFTIANA. 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  com¬ 
mon  relations  of  ghosts  and  spectres  are 
generally  false,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
opinion  held,  that  spirits  are  never  seen 
by  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  ;•  that 
is  to  say,  it  seldom  happens  to  above  one 
person  in  a  company  to  be  possessed 
with  any  high  degree  of  spleen  or  me¬ 
lancholy. 

As  universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and 
as  easy  a  one  as  it  seems,  1  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  heard  three  good  liars  in 
all  my  conversation,  even  from  those  who 
were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty. 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  man¬ 
kind  will  take  advice,  when  they  will  not 
so  much  as  take  warning  ? 

I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the 
last  things  which  .Ariosto  says  are  to  be 
found  in  the  moon  ;  that  and  time  ought 
to  have  been  there. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  free  the 
present  age  is  in  laying  taxes  on  the  next : 
u  Future  ages  shall  talk  of  this  ;  this 
shall  be  famous  to  all  posterity  :”  whereas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be  taken  up 
about  present  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  sus¬ 
pense  ;  it  is  the  life  of  a  spider. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our 
wants  by  lopping  off  our  desires,  is  like 
cutting  off  our  feet  when  we  want  shoes. 

Satire  is  reckoned  the  easiest  of  all  wit ; 
but  I  take  it  to  be  otherwise  in  very  bad 
times  ;  for  it  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a 
man  of  distinguished  vices,  as  to  praise 
well  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  do  either  to  people  of 
fnoderate  characters. 

Anthony  Henly’s  farmer,  dying  of  an 
asthma,  said,  u  Well,  if  I  can  get  this 
breath  once  out,  I  will  take  care  it  shall 
never  get  in  again.” 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance, 
the  comfort  is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  same 
time. 


Apollo  was  held  the  god  of  physic,  and 
sender  of  diseases.  Both  were  origin¬ 
ally  the  same  trade,  and  still  continue. 


Printed  and  Pv.blishea  hy  J.  LIMB  JR  D,  143, 
Strand ,  (near  Somerset-House *)  London ;  and 
ERNEST  FLEISCHER,  626,  New  Market , 
Leipsic ;  and  sotd  by  all  Newsmen  and  Hom- 
se  tiers. 
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EUROPEAN  CITIES.— LONDON. 

A  Living  Picture  mov’d  across  tlie  sliade  : — 

A  spacious  City,  first,  was  there  display’d. 

The  Seat  where  England,  from  her  ancient  reign. 
Doth  rule  the  Ocean  as  her  own  domain. 

Southey. 

On  the  annexed  page  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  design  which  we  have  long  had 
in  contemplation,  viz.,  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  Series  of  Views  of  the 
principal  Cities  of  Europe ;  the  style 
and  extent  of  which  we  shall  study  as  far 
as  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
Mirror.  As  these  Engravings  will, 
from  time  to  time,  be  introduced  for.  their 
pictorial  merit,  it  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  append  to  them  any  lengthy  de¬ 
tails  of  their  respective  subjects  ;  since 
these  descriptions  would  necessarily  oc¬ 
cupy  too  great  a  portion  of  our  sheet 
with  particulars  which  would,  for  the 
most  part  be  familiar  to  the  general  rea¬ 
der.  Our  Views  will  resemble  old  friends 
with  new  faces ;  accordingly  we  begin 
nobiscum  ipsis,  or  London.* 

*  As  we  are  disposed  to  start  clear,  it  is  first 
our  duty  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  source, 
whence  the  annexed  view  of  London  is  copied, 
viz.  from  Mr.  Britton's  Picturesque  Views  of 
the  English  Cities,  published  within  the  present 
year.  As  the  interest  and  importance  of  this 
work  would  entitle  it  to  some  notice  in  the 
Mirror,  independent  of  our  present  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  Mr  Britton,  we  have  to  acquaint 
our  readers  that  the  “  Picturesque  Views”  con¬ 
sist  of  thirty-two  engravings  of  English  cities, 
executed  in  the  first  style,  and  altogether  pre¬ 
senting  a  specimen  of  excellence  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  of  which  the  English  school  has  just 
reason  to  be  proud.  The  drawings  for  the 
whole  series  are  by  Robson,  and  among  the  en¬ 
gravers  we  notice  Woolnoth,  Le  Keux,  Baren- 
ger,  and  Jeavons,  the  latter  a  young  artist  of 
high  promise.  The  engraver  of  London  is  Tom- 
biesou.  These  views,  it  should  be  observed,  are- 
strictly  picturesque,  and  to  quote  the  editor’s 
address,  “  the  variegated  and  ever  changeable 
effects  produced  by  clouds,  which  alternately 
and  successively  indicate  the  tranquil  gray  morn 
—the  vivid  mid-day — the  twinkling  or  flaming 
sun-set  of  evening— the  murky  and  awful  storm 
— the  prismatic  rainbow’ — the  mystic  haze,— 
constitute  the  machinery  which  the  artist  em¬ 
ploys  to  heighten  and  adorn  the  local  scene,  or 
the  composed  landscape.  In  the  series  of  prints 
which  now  claims  the  patronage  of  the  amateur, 
most  of  these  effects  are  represented.”  The  last 
time  we  saw  Chichester  was  under  the  precise 
effect  represented  by  Mr.  B. — viz.  with  a  rain¬ 
bow,  after  a  heavy  shower,  though  not  enough 
to  cool  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  view  such  beautiful  changes  of  nature. 

As  a  topographer,  and  an  illustrater  of  the 
most  delightful  branch  of  literature,  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Britton  ranks  high ;  and  the  interest 
with  which  he  pursues  his  studies  is,  to  use 
a  familiar  term,  entirely  after  our  own  hearts. 
Only  let  the  reader  compare  the  topographical 
works  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  last 
century,  with  their  wretched  prints  and  literary 
quaintnesses  :  and  then  lie  will  say  that  Mr. 
Britton  is  entitled  to  more  praise  than  we  have 
awarded  him  :  sincerely  do  we  wish  he  may 
ong  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  well- 
earned  success. 

There  is  however  still  a  lack  of  patronage  to¬ 
wards  Topography  ;  it  is  a  laborious  and  expen. 


The  Engraving  represents  a  pictures¬ 
que  View  of  the  great  City  from  an  Arch 
of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Its  extent  and  lo¬ 
cality  may  be  included  in  the  following 
outline. 

London  and  Westminster  lie  on  the 
north  and  west  side  of  the  Thames  ;  and 
the  borough  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth 
lie  on  the  south  and  east ;  both  divisions 
being  joined  by  five  superb  bridges. 

The  Thames  runs  nearly  west  and  east 
from  Charing  Cross  as  far  as  the  Port ; 
and  a  bend  in  its  course  at  Lambeth, 
where  the  town  terminates,  carries  it 
nearly  north  ;  there  is  a  sixth,  or  westerly 
bridge,  connecting  the  northern  bank  with 
Vauxhall. 

The  London,  or  north  side,  contains 
about  140,000  houses,  and  850,000  inha¬ 
bitants. 

The  Southwark  side  contains,  in  ad¬ 
joining  town,  50,000  houses,  and  350,000 
inhabitants. 

Hence  the  total  is  190,000  houses,  and 
1,200,000  inhabitants;  besides  50,000 
strangers. 

The  Thames  is  310  yards  over  at  Lon- 
don-bridge  ;  and  400  yards  at  Waterloo- 
bridge.  The  tide  flows  about  fifteen 
miles  by  the  river-course  above  London  ; 
and,  as  far  as  London-bridge,  the  Port 
for  three  or  four  miles  is  filled  with  ships 
at  anchor,  or  moored  to  chains,  besides 
collateral  docks. 

The  connected  town  extends  east  and 
west,  from  Bow  to  Hammersmith,  or 
about  eleven  miles  ;  and  from  north  to 
south  the  greatest  width  is  from  Holloway 
Chapel  to  Stockwell,  about  six  miles. 
The  whole  may  be  considered  as  egg- 
shaped  :  the  east,  or  Greenwich  and  Strat¬ 
ford  end,  being  round  and  broad,  while 
the  west-end  terminates  in  a  point,  at 
Kensington.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole  is  about  thirty  miles. 

On  the  south  side,  the  town  extends 
from  Vauxhall-bridge  to  Greenwich 
Church,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 

Many  populous  villages,  equal  to  many 
cities  and  county  towns,  are  not  included 
in  these  statements,  as  Hampstead,  High- 
gate,  Hackney,  Clapham,  Wandsworth, 
Chelsea,  &c.  &c. 

London  is  equal  to  any  three  or  four 

sive  study,  attended  with  great  outlay  of  time 
and  money.  Its  success  will  nevertheless  be 
steady  and  increasing,  in  proportion  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  charms  with  which  the  real  admirer  of 
nature  invests  his  description  of  her  beauties. 
Art  may  do  much  for  this  success,  but  it  will  be 
materially  advanced  by  bold  and  vigorous  writ¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  pen  may  sometimes  vie  with  the 
pencil  in  its  impression  on  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  reader.  Indeed,  highly-wrought  topogra¬ 
phical  prose  descriptions  make  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  muse,  inasmuch  as  the  scenes  they 
depict  are  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  land¬ 
scape. 
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other  European  capitals  united,  and  equal 
to  the  ten  largest  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  brought  together. 

It  is  distant  393  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
340  miles  from  Dublin,  118  miles  from 
Bristol,  198  miles  from  York,  and  56 
miles  from  Oxford;  in  lat.  51°  32',  and 
St.  Paul’s  is  o'  west  of  the  first  geographi¬ 
cal  meridian  of  Greenwich  Observatory. 

Of  the  details  of  the  Engraving  we 
have  yet  to  speak.  Although  every  Num¬ 
ber  of  our  Miscellany  is  dated  from  al¬ 
most  the  precise  spot  whence  our  View  is 
taken — so  fascinated  are  we  with  the  loca¬ 
lity,  that  we  must  indulge  ourselves,  (if 
not  our  readers)  with  a  short  glance.  It 
is  altogether  an  assemblage  of  art,  too 
proud  to  be  contemplated  without  emo¬ 
tion.  In  the  view  may  be  distinctly 
counted  upwards  of  Twelve  Churches, 
with  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  for  a  nucleus,  and  the  elegant  steeple 
of  St.  Bride,  (one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 

Indian  wuru,  meaning  th ejarthest  habi¬ 
tation  ;  there  being  no  country  known 
among  the  ancients  west  of  Ireland. 

PORTUGAL 

Was  anciently  called  Lusitania ,  from 
the  Lusitani  who  then  inhabited  it;  it  took 
its  present  name  from  the  haven  of  Porto , 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Duerus ,  where  the 
Gauls  used  to  land  their  merchandise, 
thence  it  was  called  Portus  Gallorum. 
This  town  was  given  in  dower  with 
Teresa ,  daughter  of  Alphonso  the  sixth, 
to  Henry  de  Lorrain,  who  took  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Portugal ;  his  successors  com¬ 
ing  to  be  kings,  extended  the  name  to  all 
those  parts  which  they  conquered  from 
the  Moors. 

RUSSIA 

Took  its  denomination  from  the  Rossi 

x*-  •  - *  ,  ^  na - 1  '  1  “ 

The  iron  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
from  the  Three  Cranes  to  Southwark,  was 
completed  in  1819.  It  has  three  arches 
only,  formed  with  iron  ribs  upon  piers, 
which  were  cast  at  Rotherham,  in  York¬ 
shire.  The  centre  spans  240  feet ;  and 
each  side  arch  200  feet.  Weight  of  the 
iron  employed  in  the  whole  structure 
5,700  tons. 

The  view  of  London  from  thebalus- 
trades  of  Waterloo  Bridge  is  of  known 
celebrity  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  language  to  describe  its  effect  on  the 
beholder.  He  is  distracted  by  the  almost 
immeasurable  extent  and  inestimable 
wealth  of  the  scene,  and  he  can  seldom 
collect  hi3  reflective  powers,  so  as  to  en¬ 
joy  the  contemplation  of  its  respective 
beauties.  But  the  view  through  the  arch 
of  the  bridge,  though  of  less  scope,  is  of 
equal  attraction.  His  ideas,  as  it  were, 
X  2 


same  genius)  conspicuous  in  the  prospect. 
Then  too,  the  monastic  associations  of  the 
Temple  and  its  garden,  and  the  placidity  of 
the  river — are,  in  effect,  truly  picturesque, 
or  cosmoramic  ;  whilst  the  splendour  of 
the  architectural  frame-work  through 
which  they  appear,  contributes  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  interesting  character  of  the 
whole  scene. 

The  fore-part  of  the  view,  it  should  be 
added,  represents  a  portion  of  the  noblest 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  viz. 
Waterloo  Bridge  ;  the  arch  there  repre¬ 
sented,  (as  are  the  other  eight)  being  120 
feet  span,  and  the  piers  20  feet  thick, 
(each  of  which  stands  on  a  platform, 
based  on  320  piles,)  supporting  Tuscan 
columns  in  the  manner  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  As  we  mention  two  bridges, 
the  annexed  statement  of  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames 
may  not  be  here  inappropriate,  or  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  readers, 
xic  Ljuotes  trom  the  History  of  Inaepen- 
dcncy ,  part  iv.  p.  13. 

“It  was  believed,  and  not  without 
some  good  cause,  that  Cromwell,  the 
same  morning  he  had  defeated  the  king’s 
army  at  Worcester  fight,  had  conference 
personally  with  the  devil,  with  whom  he 
made  a  contract,  that  to  have  his  will 
then,  and  in  all  things  else  after,  for 
seven  years  from  that  time,  (being  the 
3rd  of  September,  1651,)  he  should  at 
the  expiration  of  the  said  years  have  him 
at  his  command,  both  his  soul  and  his 
body.  Now,  if  any  one  will  please  to 
reckon  from  the  3rd  of  September,  1651, 
till  the  3rd  of  September,  1658,  he  shall 
find  it  to  a  day,  just  seven  years,  and  no 
more,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died,  but 
with  extremity  of  tempestuous  weather, 
that  was  by  all  men  judged  to  be  prodi- 
converge  into  a  focus,  and  the  intensity 
of  interest  is  proportionally  increased. 
The  recollections  of  Babylon,  Thebes, 
Ninevah,  and  Rome,  the  world’s  “  Im¬ 
perial  Mistress,”  with  all  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  their  historians,  will  not  impair 
the  delight  of  the  contemplatist  of  this 
scene.  London,  (or  Augusta  as  she  has 
been  apostrophized  by  Congreve,  Pope, 
and  Thomson,)  is  indeed  the  sun  of 
England’s  glory  ;  she  contains  her  heart’s 
blood,  which  in  its  pulsations  communi¬ 
cates  life  and  vigour  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  this  happy  empire. 


LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

Well  do  I  know  these  mountain  wilds; 

And  every  bosom’d  vale  and  valley  stream 
Are  dear  to  memory.  Southey  . 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

At  Mickleham,  in  the  romantic  vale  of 
Norbury,  near  Dorking,  is  an  inn  much 
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EUROPEAN  CITIES.— LONDON. 

A  Living  Picture  mov’d  across  tiie  shade  : — 

A  spacious  City,  first,  was  there  display’d. 

The  Seat  where  England,  from  her  ancient  reign, 
Doth  rule  the  Ocean  as  her  own  domain. 

Southey. 

On  the  annexed  page  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  design  which  we  have  long  had 
in  contemplation,  viz.,  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  Series  of  Views  of  the 
principal  Cities  of  Europe ;  the  style 
and  extent  of  which  we  shall  study  as  far 
as  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
Mirror.  As  these  Engravings  will, 
from  time  to  time,  be  introduced  for.  their 
pictorial  merit,  it  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  append  to  them  any  lengthy  de¬ 
tails  of  their  respective  subjects  ;  since 
these  descriptions  would  necessarily  oc¬ 
cupy  too  great  a  portion  of  our  sheet 
with  particulars  which  would,  for  the 
most  part  be  familiar  to  the  general  rea¬ 
der.  Our  Views  will  resemble  old  friends 
with  new  faces ;  accordingly  we  begin 
nobiscum  ipsis ,  or  London.* 


The  Engraving  represents  a  pictures¬ 
que  View  of  the  great  City  from  an  Arch 
of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Its  extent  and  lo¬ 
cality  may  be  included  in  the  following 
outline. 

London  and  Westminster  lie  on  the 
north  and  west  side  of  the  Thames  ;  and 
the  borough  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth 
lie  on  the  south  and  east ;  both  divisions 
being  joined  by  five  superb  bridges. 

The  Thames  runs  nearly  west  and  east 
from  Charing  Cross  as  far  as  the  Port ; 
and  a  bend  in  its  course  at  Lambeth, 
where  the  town  terminates,  carries  it 
nearly  north  ;  there  is  a  sixth,  or  westerly 
bridge,  connecting  the  northern  bank  with 
Vauxhall. 

The  London,  or  north  side,  contains 
about  140,000  houses,  and  850,000  inha¬ 
bitants. 

The  Southwark  side  contains,  in  ad¬ 
joining  town,  50,000  houses,  and  350,000 
inhabitants. 

Hence  the  total  is  190,000  houses,  and 
1,200,000  inhabitants;  besides  50,000 
strangers. 


*  As  we  are  disposed  to  start  clear,  it  is  first 
our  duty  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  source, 
whence  the  annexed  view  of  London  is  copied, 
viz.  from  Mr.  Britton's  Picturesque  Views  of 
the  English  Cities,  published  within  the  present 
year.  As  the  interest  and  importance  of  this 
work  would  entitle  it  to  some  notice  in  the 
Mirror,  independent  of  our  present  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  Mr  Britton,  we  have  to  acquaint 
our  readers  that  the  “  Picturesque  Views”  con¬ 
sist  of  thirty-two  engravings  of  English  cities, 
executed  in  the  first  style,  and  altogether  pre¬ 
senting  a  specimen  of  excellence  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  of  which  the  English  school  has  just 
reason  to  be  proud.  The  drawings  for  the 
whole  series  are  by  Robson,  and  among  the  en¬ 
gravers  we  nolice  Wooinoth,  Le  Keux,  Baren- 
ger,  and  Jeavons,  the  latter  a  young  artist  of 
high  promise.  The  engraver  of  London  is  Tom- 
blesou.  These  views,  it  should  be  observed,  are 
strictly  picturesque,  and  to  quote  the  editor’s 
address,  “  the  variegated  and  ever  changeable 

a&bVuing'1^^ 

less  than  eight  hundred  years  old.  The 
girth  of  one  part  of  the  trunk  is  above 
nine  yards ,  and  its  branches  extend  over 
the  graves  beneath  to  an  immense  ex¬ 


The  Thames  is  310  yards  over  at  Lon- 
don-bridge  ;  and  400  yards  at  Waterloo- 
bridge.  The  tide  flows  about  fifteen 
miles  by  the  river-course  above  London  ; 
and,  as  far  as  London-bridge,  the  Port 
for  three  or  four  miles  is  filled  with  ships 
at  anchor,  or  moored  to  chains,  besides 
collateral  docks. 

The  connected  town  extends  east  and 
west,  from  Bow  to  Hammersmith,  or 
about  eleven  miles  ;  and  from  north  to 
south  the  greatest  width  is  from  Holloway 
Chapel  to  Stockwell,  about  six  miles. 
The  whole  may  be  considered  as  egg- 
shaped  :  the  east,  or  Greenwich  and  Strut-, 
ford  end,  being  round  and  broad,  while 
the  west-end  terminates  in  a  point,  at 


dwell 1 


_ 


Drinking  up  Nectar !— and  oh,  angels  ’—heaven 
Thou  didst  not  coldly  chide  the  oppressior 
there 


tent. 


Thine  equal  ardour  spoke  my  crime  forgiven _ 


On  entering  the  church,  we  are  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  effigies  and  tombs  that  occupy  a 
very  large  proportion  of  its  interior;  there 
are  four  reclining  figures  of  men  in  ar¬ 
mour,  one  being  in  a  common  habit :  five 
also  chiselled  out  in  stone ;  and  on  a  tomb 
near  the  pulpit,  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  are  figures  in  brass,  of  Nicholas 
Lord  de  la  Beche  and  his  lady,  resting 
their  heads  on  stone  pillars,  and  their  feet 
on  lions  or  dogs.  There  is  also  one  female, 
whose  drapery  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  worn  by  ladies  of  the  present  day. 
The  effigies  are  all  of  the  family  of  de  la 
Beche,  who  came  from  Normandy  with, 


A  ud  whispered  hope— not  comfortless  despair ! 

These  moments  of  rich  rapture  could  not  last— 
No  !  not  my  triumph— not  thy  lavished  kiss  ; 
My  spirit  woke  from  out  its  dream,  and  past 
Away,  like  lightning,  from  its  happiness  .’ 

And  was  it  all  a  dream  ? — the  sense  still  thrills 
My  bounding  heart,  and  memory  still  defies 
The  dreary  weight  of  thousand  earthly  ills 
To  suffocate  it — with  their  agonies. 

But  it  was  all  a  dream  !  the  day  has  brought 

A  pathless  gulf  betwixt  my  heart  and  thee _ 

Alas  1  the  bliss  I  found  in  sleep,  unsought, 

Is  far — far  distant,  as  yon  skies  may  be  ! 

Those  skies  smile  on,  in  mockery  !  my  chained 
heart 

Is  like  the  hearts  of  demons— on  their  pain 
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other  European  capitals  united,  and  equal 
to  tlie  ten  largest  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  brought  together. 

It  is  distant  393  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
340  miles  from  Dublin,  118  miles  from 
Bristol,  198  miles  from  York,  and  56 
miles  from  Oxford;  in  lat.  51°  32',  and 
St.  Paul’s  is  o'  west  of  the  first  geographi¬ 
cal  meridian  of  Greenwich  Observatory. 

Of  the  details  of  the  Engraving  we 
have  yet  to  speak.  Although  every  Num¬ 
ber  of  our  Miscellany  is  dated  from  al¬ 
most  the  precise  spot  whence  our  View  is 
taken — so  fascinated  are  we  with  the  loca¬ 
lity,  that  we  must  indulge  ourselves,  (if 
not  our  readers)  with  a  short  glance.  It 
is  altogether  an  assemblage  of  art,  too 
proud  to  be  contemplated  without  emo¬ 
tion.  In  the  view  may  be  distinctly 
counted  upwards  of  Twelve  Churches, 
with  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  for  a  nucleus,  and  the  elegant  steeple 
of  St.  Bride,  (one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 

tt uiu,  meaning  m t  farthest  habi¬ 
tation  ;  there  being  no  country  known 
among  the  ancients  west  of  Ireland. 

PORTUGAL 

Was  anciently  called  Lusitania ,  from 
the  Lusitanx  who  then  inhabited  it;  it  took 
its  present  name  from  the  haven  of  Porto , 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Duerus ,  where  the 
Gauls  used  to  land  their  merchandise, 
thence  it  was  called  Portus  Gallorum. 
This  town  was  given  in  dower  with 
Teresa ,  daughter  of  Alphonso  the  sixth, 
to  Henry  de  Lorrain,  who  took  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Portugal ;  his  successors  com¬ 
ing  to  be  kings,  extended  the  name  to  all 
those  parts  which  they  conquered  from 
the  Moors. 

RUSSIA 

Took  its  denomination  from  the  Iiossi 
or  Russi ,  a  people  of  Mount  Taurus  or 
Taurica  Chersonesiis ,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  some  parts  of  it  in  the 
declining  times  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
being  the  prevailing  people  imposed  their 
name  upon  all  the  rest. 

GREECE 

Is  a  name  given  from  Grcecus ,  son  of 
Cecrops,  first  king  of  Athens. 

W.  C — B — NE. 


ISUtrospctttbe  (gleanings. 

CROMWELL’S  COMPACT  WITH  THE 
DEVIL  ! 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  *u  True  and  faith¬ 
ful  narrative  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  com- 

*  A  Tract  printed  and  sold  by  W.  Borebam, 
at  tie  Anpel,  in  Paternoster-row.— Get. 
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same  genius)  conspicuous  in  the  prospect. 
Then  too,  the  monastic  associations  of  the 
Temple  and  its  garden,  and  the  placidity  of 
the  river — are,  in  effect,  truly  picturesque, 
or  cosmoramic  ;  whilst  the  splendour  of 
the  architectural  frame-work  through 
which  they  appear,  contributes  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  interesting  character  of  the 
whole  scene. 

The  fore-part  of  the  view,  it  should  be 
added,  represents  a  portion  of  the  noblest 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  viz. 
Waterloo  Bridge  ;  the  arch  there  repre¬ 
sented,  (as  are  the  other  eight)  being  120 
feet  span,  and  the  piers  20  feet  thick, 
(each  of  which  stands  on  a  platform, 
based  on  320  piles,)  supporting  Tuscan 
columns  in  the  manner  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  As  we  mention  two  bridges, 
the  annexed  statement  of  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames 
may  not  be  here  inappropriate,  or  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  readers. 

-  nvrri  tnu  jtj  tovxrr  tj  \rj  a  r«-wwj - 

dency ,  part  iv.  p.  13. 

“It  was  believed,  and  not  without 
some  good  cause,  that  Cromwell,  the 
same  morning  he  had  defeated  the  king’s 
army  at  Worcester  fight,  had  conference 
personally  with  the  devil,  with  whom  he 
made  a  contract,  that  to  have  his  will 
then,  and  in  all  things  else  after,  for 
seven  years  from  that  time,  (being  the 
3rd  of  September,  1651,)  he  should  at 
the  expiration  of  the  said  years  have  him 
at  his  command,  both  his  soul  and  his 
body.  Now,  if  any  one  will  please  to 
reckon  from  the  3rd  of  September,  1651, 
till  the  3rd  of  September,  1658,  he  shall 
find  it  to  a  day,  just  seven  years,  and  no 
more,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died,  but 
with  extremity  of  tempestuous  weather, 
that  was  by  all  men  judged  to  be  prodi¬ 
gious  ;  neither  indeed  was  his  end  more 
miserable  (for  he  died  mad  and  despair¬ 
ing)  than  he  had  left  his  name  infa¬ 
mous.”. 

Archdeacon  Eachard  then  gives  a  a 
relation  or  narrative  of  a  valiant  officer 
called  Lindsey ,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cromwell’s,  the  first  captain  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  commonly  called 
Colonel  Lindsey,”  which  is  to  this  effect. 

“  On  the  3rd  of  September,  in  the 
morning,  Cromwell  took  this  officer  to  a 
wood  side,  not  far  from  the  army,  and 
bid  him  alight  and  follow  him  into  that 
wood ,  and  to  take  particular  notice  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  After  they  had 
both  alighted  and  secured  their  horses, 
and  walked  some  small  way  into  the 
wood,  Lindsey  began  to  turn  pale,  and 
to  be  seized  with  horror  from  some  un¬ 
known  cause,  upon  which  Cromwell  asked 
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him  how  he  did,  or  how  he  felt  himself  ? 
He  answered,  that  he  was  in  such  a 
trembling  and  consternation,  that  he 
never  felt  the  like  in  all  the  conflicts  and 
battles  he  had  engaged  in ;  but  whether 
it  proceeded  from  the  gloominess  of  the 
place,  or  the  temperament  of  his  body 
he  knew  not.  How  now,  said  Cromwell, 
what,  troubled  with  vapours  ?  Come 
forward,  man.  They  had  not  gone  above 
twenty  yards  before  Lindsey,  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  stood  still,  and  cried  out,  by  all 
that’s  good,  he  was  seized  with  such  un¬ 
accountable  terror  and  astonishment,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stir  one  step 
farther.  Upon  which  Cromwell  called 
him  faint-hearted  fool,  and  bid  him  stand 
there  and  observe,  or  be  a  witness,  and 
then  advancing  to  some  distance  from 
him,  he  met  with  a  grave  elderly  man , 
with  a  roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand,  who 
delivered  it  to  Cromwell,  who  eagerly  pe¬ 
rused  it.  Lindsey,  a  little  recovered, from 
his  fear,  heard  several  loud  words  between 
them  ;  particularly,  Cromwell  said,  this 
is  but  for  seven  years,  I  was  to  have  had 
it  for  one-and- twenty,  and  it  must  and 
shall  be  so.  The  other  told  him  posi¬ 
tively,  it  could  not  be  for  above  seven 
years.  Upon  which  Cromwell  cried  with 
great  fierceness,  it  should  be  for  four¬ 
teen  years.  But  the  other  peremptorily 
declared,  it  could  not  possibly  be  for  any 
longer  time,  and  if  he  would  not  take  it 
so,  there  were  others  who  would  accept 
it.  Upon  which  Cromwell,  at  last,  took 
the  parchment,  and  returned  to  Lindsey 
with  great  joy  in  his  countenance,  and 
cried ,  now  Lindsey  the  battle  is  our  own  ! 
I  long  to  be  engaged.  Returning  out  of 
the  wood,  they  rode  to  the  army,  Crom¬ 
well  with  a  resolution  to  engage  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible,  and  the  other  with  the 
design  of  leaving  the  army  as  soon.  After 
the  first  charge,  Lindsey  deserted  his 
post,  and  rode  away  with  all  possible 
speed  day  and  night,  till  he  came  into 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  to  the  house  of 
an  intimate  friend,  one  Mr.  Thorogood, 
minister  of  the  parish. 

Cromwell,  as  soon  as  he  missed  him, 
sent  all  ways  after  him,  with  a  promise 
of  a  great  reward  to  any  who  should  bring 
him,  alive  or  dead.  Thus  far  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Lindsey  himself,  but  something 
further  is  to  be  remembered  to  complete 
and  confirm  the  story. 

When  Mr.  Thorogood  saw  his  friend 
Lindsey  come  into  his  yard,  his  horse 
and  himself  just  tired,  in  a  sort  of  amaze, 
said,  u  How  now,  colonel,  we  hear  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  battle  shortly,  what  fled 
from  your  colours  ?”  “  a  battle,”  said 
the  other,  u  yes,  there  has  been  a  battle, 
and  I  am  sure  the  king  is  beaten  ;  but  if 


ever  I  strike  a  stroke  for  Cromwell  agate, 
may  I  perish  eternally,  for  I  am  sure  he 
has  made  a  league  with  the  devil,  and 
the  devil  will  have  him  in  due  time.” 
Then  desiring  protection  from  Cromwell’s 
inquisitors,  he  went  in  and  related  to 
him  the  whole  story,  and  all  circumstan¬ 
ces,  concluding  with  these  remarkable 
words :  “  that  Cromwell  would  certainly 
die  that  day  seven  years  the  battle  was 
fought!”  The  strangeness  of  the  rela= 
tion  caused  Mr.  Thorogood  to  order  his 
son,  John,  to  write  it  at  full  length  in  his 
common-place  book,  which  I  am  assured 
is  still  preserved  in  the  family  of  the 
Thorogoods. 

We  have  also  u  Minutes  taken  out  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe’s  pocket-book,  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Milton ,  and  given  by 
him  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  John  Philips. 
The  following  is  an  extract : — August 
17,  1658,  my  master,  the  Protector, 
caused  me  to  take  a  bond  out  of  a  little 
ebony  casket,  and  to  burn  it,  saying, 

the  completion  of  it  was  well  nigh  come 
to  pass  !”  He  died  the  3rd  of  Septem¬ 
ber  following  !  We  have  also  a  long 
letter  from  his  daughter  to  her  sister,  the 
Lady  Viscountess  Falconbridge ;  this  is 
part,  u  when  he  and  I  are  only  sitting 
in  his  bed-chamber  together,  he  seems 
very  often  talking  to  a  third  person,  and 
cries,  you  have  cheated  me,  the  purchase 
was  intended  by  me  for  seven  years 
longer,  I  will  not  be  so  served.  And 
again,  sometimes  as  the  fit  takes  him,  to 
divert  the  melancholy,  he  dines  with  the 
officers  of  the  army  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  shews  an  hundred  antic  tricks,  as 
throwing  of  cushions  at  them,  and  put¬ 
ting  burning  hot  coals  into  their  pockets 
and  boots !  At  others,  before  he  has 
half  dined,  he  gives  orders  for  a  drum  to 
beat,  and  call  in  his  foot  guards,  like  a 
kennel  of  hounds,  to  snatch  off  the  meat 
from  his  table,  and  tear  it  in  pieces,  with 
many  other  unaccountable  whimsies ; 
immediately  after  this,  fear  and  astonish¬ 
ment  sit  in  his  countenance,  and  not  a 
nobleman  approaches  him,  but  he  fells 
him !  Now,  he  calls  for  his  guards, 
with  whom  he  rides  out  encompassed  be¬ 
hind  and  before,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  highness,  and  at  his  return  at  night, 
shifts  from  bed  to  bed  for  fear  of  surprise.” 

Is  not  this  “  confirmation  strong  ? 
what  will  the  sceptic  say  to  this  ? 

Your  constant  reader,  C.  P. 


Among  the  novelties  of  Paris  are  coaches 
at  the  rate  of  4 \d.  per  mile  and  a  half  for 
each  passenger.  They  carry  from  20  to 
30,  and  have  the  comprehensive  title  of 
Omnibus. 
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THE  LEADING  PROFESSION. 

[The  London  Magazine  has,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  publishers,  “  passed  into 
new  hands,”  and  with  this  change  com- 
Tnenced  a  Third  Series.  Some  of  the 
youngest  of  our  readers  must  recollect  the 
'raciness  and  vigour  of  the  early  numbers 
of  the  First  Series,  and  the  following  is  a 
promising  specimen  of  the  revivification 
of  this  spirit  ;  at  least  so  we  are  disposed 
to  think.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  extract 
is  a  portrait  of  humanity,  unencumbered 
with  caricatuie;  although  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  grades  of  sin  which  will  not  bear  ex¬ 
hibition  without  the  lacquer  of  the  artist. 
Here,  however,  he  has  been  sparing  of 
this  commodity.  Even  James  Hardy 
Vaux,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  ever  published,  could 
not  have  struck  out  tiie  thief  a  whit 
belter  than  has  the  artist  of  the  London 
Magazine. 

The  career  of  a  thief  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  short  cuts  of  ambition;  although  the 
false  distinctions  which  men  have  drawn 
between  the  great  and  small  rogues  of 
society,  do  not  admit  him  within  so  ho¬ 
nourable  a  pale  ;  for  there  is  nothing  like 
speaking  of  “  sin  as  a  fine  gentleman.”] 

The  choice  of  a  profession  was  in  all 
times  an  affair  of  difficulty,  and  it  has 
become  peculiarly  so  at  a  period  when 
the  avenues  to  success,  whether  in  the 
walks  of  theology,  of  law,  or  of  medicine, 
are  blocked  up  by  a  crowd  of  eager  com¬ 
petitors.  Nor  is  the  path  to  wealth,  by 
the  more  beaten  track  of  commercial  pur¬ 
suits,  less  impeded  by  the  struggles  of 
rivalry,  the  intrigues  of  connexion,  or  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  enormous 
capital.  For  adventurous  young  men,  not 
cursed  by  nature  with  a  modest  or  studious 
turn,  and  who  are  impatient  to  take  the 
post  of  honour  by  a  coup-de-main ,  a  state 
of  war  offers  the  ample  field  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  ;  but  in  a  time  of  peace 
that  field  is  narrowed  to  a  very  aristo¬ 
cratic  circle,  and  the  plebeian  spirit  learns 
to  be  tamed  in  the  never-ending  rebuffs 
of  the  Horse  Guards  and  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  All  things  considered,  and  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  necessary  education,  the 
certain  rewards,  and  the  few  chances  of 
failure,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  profession 
which  involves  the  least  individual  ex¬ 
pense  in  its  necessary  studies,  the  as¬ 
pirants  being  constantly  trained(  at  the 
public  cost — which  is  supported'  by  the 
greatestexcitement  of  popular  observation, 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  most  insatiate  appetite 
for  fame — which  presents  the  most  open 


field  for  exertion,  so  as  to  leave  the  ad¬ 
venturer  the  largest  choice  of  opportuni¬ 
ties — and  which  is  fenced  round  from  the 
attacks  of  private  envy  or  revenge,  by  the 
most  powerful  support  of  innumerable 
functionaries — that  most  cherished  and 
honoured  profession  is  that  of  a  thief. 

And  first,  of  the  education  for  this  pro¬ 
fession — He  commences,  by  dint  of  hard 
reasoning,  a  professional  career  of  resolv¬ 
ing  to  practice  that  philosophy  which 
teaches  him  that  the  institutions  of  society 
are  chains  only  for  the  weak.  If  he  be  a 
peasant  he  tries  his  hand  at  poaching  ;  if 
a  London  blackguard,  at  picking  pockets. 
In  either  case  the  law  soon  takes  charge 
of  his  further  education  ;  and  he  is  duly 
sent  to  that  most  instructive  Alma  Mater , 
— a  prison. 

The  facility  with  which  the  profession 
of  a  thief  is  acquired  is  a  wonderful  re¬ 
commendation  of  its  excellent  and  mani¬ 
fold  advantages.  In  this  college,  the 
honours  are  bestowed  after  an  examination 
for  which  the  previous  study  is  very  in¬ 
considerable — the  “  wooden  spoon”  feels 
that  his  rank  is  by  no  means  settled  in  the 
estimation  of  his  examiners,  but  that  a 
successful  adventure  may  place  him  in 
the  first  degree  of  the  beloved  of  Bow- 
street  ;  and  even  he  that  is  “plucked” 
for  wanting  the  reckless  qualities  by  which 
excellence  is  attained,  may  hope  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  next  session  (the  “  term” 
of  our  houses  of  felonious  maintenance) 
for  the  most  distinguished  companionship 
of  that  fraternity,  which,  above  all  others, 
generously  delights  in  imparting  its  bless¬ 
ings  to  novices  by  the  most  unremitting 
system  of  proselytism. 

Nor  is  it  any  degradation  from  the 
agreeable  nature  of  this  education  (when 
compared  to  education  in  general)  to  say, 
that  the  student  often  receives  bodily 
chastisement  in  the  progress  of  his  willing 
labours.  The  laws  have  no  punishments 
which  touch  his  mind.  If  he  be  remanded 
to  his  prison,  he  is  only  condemned  to  a 
further  acquaintance  with  the  agreeable 
society  to  which  he  was  introduced  when 
he  first  entered  its  walls.  He  has  formed 
friendships  which  will  last  for  life  ;  he  is 
secure  of  patronage  when  he  comes  out 
again  upon  the  stirring  world ;  he  will, 
in  future,  have  no  lack  of  counsellors  and 
abettors.  Admit  that  he  is  sentenced  to 
be  privately  whipped  ;  in  this  he  does 
not  differ  an  ounce  from  the  highest  of 
the  land.  The  boys  of  the  middle  classes 
have  been  gradually  becoming  more  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  terrors  of  indecent  bodily 
chastisement ;  but  inflictions  upon  the 
person  are  still  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
the  noble  students  of  Westminster  and 
Eton,  and  the  not  less  ambitious  denizens 
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of  Newgate  and  Brixton.  Long  may 
they  each  enjoy  these  ancient  anu  politic 
rights,  which  have  such  a  decided"  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  destinies  both  of  the  states¬ 
man  and  of  the  felon  ! 

From  the  moment  that  our  aspirant 
leaves  his  first  prison,  he  becomes  a  public 
man.  His  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
life  is  complete.  He  rushes  at  once  into 
liis  stimulating  career  ;  and  he  reaps  a 
full  harvest  of  profit  and  of  fame.  Less 
fortunate  candidates  for  distinction  may 
waste  an  existence  in  obtaining  a  single 
puff  of  the  newspapers.  Thousands  of 
authors  die  for  lack  of  criticism  ;  painters 
go  off  by  scores,  because  no  obscure  scrib¬ 
bler  ever  echoes  their  names  ;  the  finest 
of  women  have  been  figurantes  at  the 
opera  for  twenty  seasons,  without  having 
attained  to  the  recorded  dignity  of  a  pas- 
seul  at  the  Surrey  ;  and  ostentatious  citi¬ 
zens  have  given  dozens  of  dinners,  to 
which  some  gentlemen  of  the  press  were 
duly  invited,  and  yet  never  once  saw  their 
magnificence,  under  the  head  of  u  Court 
and  Fashion,”  in  the  Morning  Post.  But 
the  very  first  adventure  of  a  thief  is  fame. 
Is  a  watch  snatched  out  of  a  window  in 
the  Strand  ?  ten  daily  papers,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  weekly,  immediately 
describe  the  astonishing  incident  in  the 
most  glowing  colours.  Is  a  pocket  picked 
in  the  pit-entrance  of  Drury-lane  ?  the 
embryo  hero  of  the  evening  sees  his  fame 
duly  chronicled  in  the  morning  journals. 
And,  lastly,  if  by  some  error  in  judgment 
he  appear  before  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  he 
excites  the  sympathy  of  all  mankind, 
being  u  a  remarkably  good-looking  and 
interesting  young  man,  attired  (yes,  at¬ 
tired  is  the  phrase)  in  the  highest  style  of 
fashion,  and  his  hair  elegantly  arranged.” 
Who  can  resist  such  flatteries  as  these  ? 
After  such  encouragements,  what  candi¬ 
date  for  the  final  honours  of  the  New 
Drop  would  abandon  his  stimulating  ca¬ 
reer,  and  retire  (if  he  could)  to  the  prose 
of  common  life, 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever? 

The  legislative  care  which  is  bestowed 
upon  the  commonwealth  of  thieves  must 
be  abundantly  gratifying  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession.  Their  calling  never 
cankers  by  neglect  ;  they  must  have  a 
perpetual  vigilance  as  to  what  laws  are 
enacted  and  what  are  repealed  ;  what  is 
grand  larceny  to-day,  and  petty  larceny 
to-morrow.  The  statistics  of  their  realm, 
too,  are  known  and  registered  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  The  condition  of  their 
palaces  forms  the  constant  object  of  ma¬ 
gisterial  and  parliamentary  solicitude ; 
and  societies  are  specially  constituted  in 
aid  of  all  this  official  vigilance,  to  see 


that  their  apartments  are  airy,  and  their 
provisions  wholesome.  The  most  affec¬ 
tionate  care  of  their  health  is  duly  taken ; 
and  if,  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  foreign 
travel  is  recommended,  a  country,  which 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world,  is  specially  appropriated  for 
their  enjoyment.  All  this  is  highly  sti¬ 
mulating. 

But  the  great  encouragement  to  the 
adoption  of  this  branch  of  the  profession 
of  the  bar  consists  in  the  rich  endowments 
which  society  has  provided  for  its  culti¬ 
vation.  All  the  property,  and  with  it  all 
the  gratifications,  of  this  earth,  are  the 
patrimony  of  the  judicious  thief.  For 
him  the  covetous  man  gathers  his  pelf, 
and  the  ostentatious  man  his  plate  and 
jewels.  In  his  case  there  is  no  tedious 
waiting  for  employment — no  sighing  for 
years  for  a  “  maiden  brief,”  as  in  the  law 
— no  starving  for  life  upon  a  Welsh  cu¬ 
racy,  as  in  the  church — no  wearing  away 
the  best  years  of  life  in  the  sickness  of 
“  hope  deferred,”  as  with  a  subaltern  or 
a  midshipman — no  walking  the  world  for 
a  day’s  work,  as  with  the  starving  Irish 
labourer.  In  this  privileged  profession, 
the  supply  always  keeps  pace  with  the 
demand.  The  active  world  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  bees,  but  the  thief  gets  the  honey. 
His  business  is  “  to  rove  abroad,  centum 
puer  artium ,  to  taste  of  every  dish,  and 
sip  of  every  cup.”  He  has  no  care  for 
the  morrow,  because  he  knows  that  for 
him  the  heads  and  hands  of  innumerable 
servants  are  doing  his  bidding.  He  has 
only  to  walk  forth  and  choose.  He  lives 
in  a  perpetual  belief  that  the  world  was 
made  for  him, — and  he  is  as  right  as 
Alexander  was. 

The  times  are  past  when  thieves  were 
persecuted.  This  may  appear  a  paradox 
to  those  who  look  only  upon  the  surface 
— who  hear  of  a  score  of  unfortunates 
perishing  annually  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or 
behold  the  recorder  of  London  pouring 
into  the  ear  of  sovereignty  the  tale  of  their 
sorrows  and  their  crimes.  To  believe 
that  the  administrators  of  the  laws  are  in 
earnest  in  their  endeavour  to  repress  the 
honest  labours  of  the  commonwealth  of 
plunderers  is  a  mere  delusion — a  mental 
hallucination — a  prejudice  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  infinite  care,  for  the  sole  object 
of  rendering  the  legal  possessors  of  pro¬ 
perty  easy  in  their  minds.  It  is  a  pleasing 
and  satisfying  belief — u  amabilis  insania , 
et  mentis  gratissimus  error”  The  thieves 
and  the  police  magistrates  know  better. 
The  profession  is  most  diligently  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  administrators  of  the  laws ; 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  there  are  regu¬ 
lar  articles  of  co-parceny1*  between  the 
i  *  Qtuere,  Co- Z/ffl>-ci»y.-~rRiNTER  S  Devil. 
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thief  ami  those  who  are  falsely  imagined 
to  be  his  pursuers.  u  Latro  is  arraigned 
and  fur  sits  on  the  bench.”  Those  who 
affect  to  be  hunting  out  the  criminal  are 
the  dignitaries  of  the  commonwealth  of 
crime. 

The  mistaken  people  who,  in  general, 
are  hanged,  or  transported,  or  immured 
in  solitary  cells,  or  whipped,  are  not  re¬ 
gistered  in  the  University  of  Larceny. 
They  are  fools  who  attempt  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  small  way,  without  regard  to 
the  corporate  rights  of  Bow-street  and 
Union  Hall.  They  have  not  graduated, 
and  they  must  pay  the  penalty.  But  a 
prudent  adventurer  never  enters  the  higher 
walks  of  the  profession  without  protection. 
He  incurs  no  risks ;  he  surrenders  a  hand¬ 
some  portion  of  his  profits  to  enjoy  the 
remainder  in  peace  “  under  his  own  fig- 
tree.”  To  such  the  police  is  not  an  affair 
of  discovery  or  of  prevention,  but  of  regu¬ 
lation.  There  is  no  affectation  of  a  want 
of  union  in  the  several  callings  of  the  thief 
and  the  officer.  They  have  grown  toge¬ 
ther  in  happy  relationship  since  the  days 
of  Jonathan  Wild.  A  poet  of  the  last 
century  says, 

My  evenings  all  I  would  with  sharpers  spend. 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend. 

And  indeed  they  are  very  pretty  compa¬ 
nions  together  over  their  claret.  The 
dignitary  sits  with  his  feet  under  the 
same  mahogany  w'ith  the  returned  con- 
vict ;  or  he  is  Vice  to  the  Rothschild  of 
the  flash-house,  who  at  that  moment  is 
negotiating  with  the  partners  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  bank,  touching  the  return  of  twenty 
thousand  abstracted  bills,  for  the  honour¬ 
able  consideration  of  fifty  per  cent,  and 
no  prosecution.  *  *  *  • 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  most 
brilliant  example  of  professional  success 
is  apprehended,  convicted,  and  hanged. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  contract  by  which 
the  commonwealth  of  thieves  has  pur¬ 
chased  its  charter.  The  compact  is — for 
the  police,  a  share  of  profits,  and  no  trou¬ 
ble  ;  for  the  sons  of  Mercury,  protection 
in  general,  and  a  very  sparing  selection  of 
needful  victims.  When  the  time  arrives 
that  the  career  of  individual  happiness 
and  friendship  is  to  close,  there  is  no 
shrinking.  The  ripened  felon  is  a  sol¬ 
dier,  under  the  orders  of  a  commander 
whom  he  honours  ;  and  it  is  to  him  a 
gratification  to  look  back  upon  the  years 
of  comfort  he  has  secured  by  this  com¬ 
promise  with  power,  instead  of  being  per¬ 
petually  hunted  into  some  pitiful  occu¬ 
pation,  which  the  world  calls  honest,  by 
a  vigilance  which  should  never  sleep.  At 
last  he  dies.  Well !  in  the  latest  mo¬ 
ment  he  is  a  privileged  being.  Fame 
hovers  around  him,  from  the  bar  to  the 


gallows.  lie  exhibits  great  composure 
on  his  trial  ;  leaves  his  defence,  with  a 
dignified  satisfaction,  to  his  counsel ;  bows 
to  the  judge  when  he  pronounces  sen¬ 
tence  ;  and  u  is  fashionably  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  black.”  Then  come  the 
consolations  of  spiritual  friends.  In  the 
interval  between  the  condemnation  and 
the  recorder’s  report,  he  becomes  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  is  purified  from  every 
stain  ;  after  the  fatal  mandate  arrives,  he 
declares  that  his  only  anxiety  is  to  die, 
lest  he  should  fall  into  his  former  errors, 
and  be  deprived  of  that  everlasting  hap¬ 
piness  which  he  now  feels  will  be  his 
portion  ;  and  he  leaves  the  world  with 
such  exultations  of  pious  people  attending 
him,  as  martyrs  were  wont  to  monopolize, 
- — bowing  to  the  admiring  crowd,  and 
“  sucking  an  orange  till  the  drop  falls.” 

We  apprehend  that  in  this  rapid  sketch 
we  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  one 
calling  is  still  opened  to  the  talented  and 
the  ambitious,  and  receives  adequate  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  highest  authorities. 
That  such  a  profession,  indeed,  should 
have  attractions,  in  comparison  of  which 
all  others  fade  into  nothingness,  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  ;  for  the  thief  feeds  upon 
the  fat  of  the  land,  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  this  life,  and  passes  from  it  with 
the  most  assured  prospects  of  the  highest 
rewards  in  the  next. 


©be  SlntcUote  ©alltvp. 

**  l  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  lone, 
spacious  gallery,  which  had  one  side  covered 
with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are 
now  living,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  that  are  dead. — Spectator. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

( From  Lockhart'' s  Life  of  Bums.) 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  RECOLLEC¬ 
TIONS. 

A  s  for  Burns,  I  may  truly  say,  Virgilium 
vidi  tan  turn.  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  in 
1786-7,  when  he  came  first  to  Edinburgh, 
but  had  sense  and  feeling  enough  to  be 
much  interested  in  his  poetry,  and  would 
have  given  the  world  to  know  him ; 
but  1  had  very  little  acquaintance  with 
any  literary  people,  and  still  less  with  the 
gentry  of  the  west  country,  the  two  sets 
that  he  most  frequented.  Mr.  Thomas 
Grierson  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  of  my 
father’s.  He  knew  Burns,  and  promised 
to  ask  him  to  his  lodgings  to  dinner,  but 
had  no  opportunity  to  keep  his  word ; 
otherwise  I  might  have  seen  more  of  this 
distinguished  man.  As  it  was,  I  saw  him 
one  day  at  the  late  venerable  Professor 
Fergusson’s,  where  there  were  several 
gentlemen  of  literary  reputation,  among 
whom  I  remember  the  celebrated  Mr. 
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Dugald  Stewart.  Of  course  we  young¬ 
sters  sat  silent,  looked,  and  listened.  The 
only  thing  1  remember  which  was  remark¬ 
able  in  Burns’s  manner,  was  the  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of  Bun- 
bury’s,  representing  a  soldier  lying  dead 
on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on 
one  side ;  on  the  other,  his  widow,  with 
a  child  in  her  arms.  These  lines  were 
written  beneath  : — 

“  Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden’s  plain, 

Perhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain — 

Bent  o’er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolv’d  in  dew. 

The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew. 

Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 

The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears.” 

Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the 
print,  or  rather  the  ideas  which  it  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  mind.  He  actually  shed 
tears.  He  asked  whose  the  lines  were, 
and  it  chanced  that  nobody  but  myself 
remembered  that  they  occur  in  a  half- 
forgotten  poem  of  Langhorne’s,  called  by 
the  unpromising  title  of  The  Justice  of 
Peace.  I  whispered  my  information  to  a 
friend  present,  who  mentioned  it  to  Burns, 
who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word 
which,  though  of  mere  civility,  I  then 
received,  and  still  recollect,  with  very 
great  pleasure. 

His  person  was  strong  and  robust ;  his 
manners  rustic,  not  clownish  ;  a  sort  of 
dignified  plainness  and  simplicity,  which 
received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from 
one’s  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lents.  His  features  are  represented  in 
Mr.  Nasmyth’s  picture  ;*  but  to  me  it 
conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  diminished 
as  if  seen  in  perspective.  I  think  his 
countenance  was  more  massive  than  it 
looks  in  any  of  the  portraits.  I  would 
have  taken  the  poet,  had  I  not  known 
what  he  was,  for  a  very  sagacious  country 
farmer  of  the  old  Scotch  school,  i.  e.  none 
of  your  modern  agriculturists,  who  keep 
labourers  for  their  drudgery,  but  the 
douce  gudeman  who  held  his  own  plough. 
There  was  a  strong  expression  of  sense 
and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments ;  the 
eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical 

♦  It  was  to  this  venerable  artist  that  Burns 
sat  for  the  portrait  engraved  in  Creech’s  edition 
of  his  Poems,  and  since  repeated  so  often,  that 
it  must  be  familiar  to  all  readers.  Mr.  Nasmyth 
has  kindly  prepared  for  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Burns 
(just  published)  a  sketch  of  the  Poet  at  full- 
length,  as  he  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  the  first 
hey-day  of  his  reputation ;  dressed  in  tight 
jockey  boots,  and  very  tight  buckskin  breeches, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  (Jacobite 
as  he  was)  in  what  was  considered  as  the  Fox- 
livery,  viz.  a  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  with 
broad  blue  stripes.  The  surviving  friends  of 
Burns  who  have  seen  this  vignette,  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  pronouncing  it  to  furnish  a  very  lively 
representation  of  the  bard  as  he  first  attracted 
public  notice  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  The 
scenery  of  the  back-ground  is  very  nearly  that  of 
Burns’s  native  spot — the  kirk  of  Alloway  and 
the  bridge  of  Boon.  / 


character  and  temperament.  It  was  large, 
and  of  a  dark  cast,  which  glowed  (I  say 
literally  glowed )  when  he  spoke  with  feel¬ 
ing  or  interest.  1  never  saw  such  another 
eye  in  a  human  head,  though  I  have  seen 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  my  time. 
His  conversation  expressed  perfect  self- 
confidence,  without  the  slightest  presump¬ 
tion.  Among  the  men  who  were  the  most 
learned  of  their  time  and  country,  he 
expressed  himself  with  perfect  firmness, 
but  without  the  least  intrusive  forward¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  he  differed  in  opinion, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  firmly, 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  modesty.  I  do 
not  remember  any  part  of  his  conversation 
distinctly  enough  to  be  quoted,  nor  did  I 
ever  see  him  again,  except  in  the  street, 
where  he  did  not  recognise  me,  as  I  could 
not  expect  he  should.  He  was  much  ca¬ 
ressed  in  Edinburgh,  but  (considering 
what  literary  emoluments  have  been  since 
his  day)  the  efforts  made  for  his  relief 
were  extremely  trifling. 

I  remember  on  this  occasion  I  mention, 
I  thought  Burns’s  acquaintance  with 
English  poetry  was  rather  limited  ;  and 
also,  that  having  twenty  times  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  of  Ferguson, 
he  talked  of  them  with  too  much  humi¬ 
lity  as  his  models  ;  there  was,  doubtless, 
national  predilection  in  his  estimate. 

This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  Burns. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  his  dress  corres¬ 
ponded  with  his  manner.  He  was  like  a 
farmer  dressed  in  his  best  to  dine  with 
the  laird.  I  do  not  speak  in  malam  par - 
fem,  when  I  say,  I  never  saw  a  man  in 
company  with  his  superiors  in  station  and 
information  more  perfectly  free  from  either 
the  reality  or  the  affectation  of  embarrass* 
ment.  I  was  told,  but  did  not  observe  it, 
that  his  address  to  females  was  extremely 
deferential,  and  always  with  a  turn  either 
to  the  pathetic  or  humorous,  which  en¬ 
gaged  their  attention  particularly.  I 
have  heard  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon 
remark  this.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  I 
can  add  to  these  recollections  of  forty 
years  since. 

We  have  on  record,  says  Mr.  Lockhart, 
various  glimpses  of  Burns  as  he  appeared 
while  he  was  half-farmer,  half-exciseman  * 
and  some  of  these  present  him  in  attitudes 
and  aspects  on  which  it  would  be  pleasing 
to  dwell.  For  example,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  verses  on  The  Wounded 
Hare  were  written  are  mentioned  gene¬ 
rally  by  the  poet  himself.  James  Thom¬ 
son,  son  of  the  occupier  of  a  farm  adjoining 
Elliesland,  told  Allan  Cunningham,  that 
it  was  he  who  wounded  the  animal. 
“  Burns,”  said  this  person,  “was  in  the 
custom,  when  at  home,  of  strolling  by 
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himself  in  the  twilight  every  evening 
along  the  Nith,  and  by  the  march  between 
his  land  and  ours.  The  hares  often  came 
and  nibbled  our  wheat-iratrrf;  and  once, 
in  the  gloaming, — it  was  in  April, — I  got 
a  shot  at  one,  and  wounded  her ;  she  ran 
bleeding  by  Burns,  who  was  pacing  up 
and  down  by  himself,  not  far  from  me. 
He  started,  and  with  a  bitter  curse,  or¬ 
dered  me  out  of  his  sight,  or  he  would 
throw  me  instantly  into  the  Nith.  And, 
had  I  staid,  I’ll  warrant  he  would  have 
been  as  good  as  his  word — though  I  was 
both  young  and  strong.” 

“  There  is  hardly,”  says  Burns  in  one 
of  his  letters,  u  there  is  scarcely  any 
earthly  object  gives  me  more — I  do  not 
know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure — but 
something  which  exalts  me,  something 
which  enraptures  me — than  to  walk  in 
the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood  in  a  cloudy 
winter  day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind 
howling  among  the  trees,  and  raving  over 
the  plain.  It  is  my  best  season  for  devo¬ 
tion  :  my  mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm  to  Him,  who,  in  the  pompous 
language  of  the  Hebrew  bard,  4  walks  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.’  ”  When  Burns 
entered  a  druidical  circle  of  stones  on  a 
dreary  moor,  he  has  told  us  that  his  first 
movement  was  u  to  say  his  prayers.”  His 
best  poetry  was  to  the  last  produced  amidst 
scenes  of  solemn  desolation. 


I  give  the  following  anecdote  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  M‘Diarmid  : — Rousseau, 
we  all  know,  when  dying,  wished  to  be 
carried  into  the  open  air,  that  he  might 
obtain  a  parting  look  of  the  glorious  orb 
of  day.  A  night  or  two  before  Burns  left 
Brow  he  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Craig, 
widow  of  the  minister  of  Ruth  well.  His 
altered  appearance  excited  much  silent 
sympathy  ;  and  the  evening  being  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly  through 
the  casement.  Miss  Craig  (now  Mrs. 
Henry  Duncan)  was  afraid  the  light  might 
be  too  much  for  him,  and  rose  with  the 
view  of  letting  down  the  window-blinds. 
Burns  immediately  guessed  what  she 
meant,  and,  regarding  the  young  lady 
with  a  look  of  great  benignity,  said, 
“  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your  kind  at¬ 
tention  ;  but,  oh,  let  him  shine  ;  he  will 
not  shine  long  for  me.” 

Arcana  of  Science. 

Effects  of  Lightning  on  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

During  the  passage  of  the  ship  called 
the  New  York,  from  London  to  New 
York,  a  voyage  which  she  generally  per¬ 
formed  in  twenty. five  days,  a  stroke  of 


lightning  overturned  all  the  partitions 
without  exception,  but  no  person  was  hurt. 
The  vessel  was  deprived  of  its  conductor. 

The  next  day  the  captain,  dreading 
another  storm,  had  placed  a  conductor 
upon  the  main-mast.  The  lightning 
struck  the  rod  of  the  conductor,  and  melted 
it  entirely  ;  it  also  melted  the  iron  con¬ 
ductor,  which  fell  in  drops  into  the  sea. 
Almost  all  the  passengers  had  observed 
the  water  of  the  sea  sink  down  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  manner,  in  a  certain  space  round  the 
point  where  the  electrical  current  had 
entered  the  ocean.  The  rod  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  which  was  melted  was  four  feet 
long  by  five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  the  iron  conductor  was  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  evidently 
too  small,  (in  France  they  always  make 
their  conductors  thicker.)  An  excellent 
chronometer,  whose  error  never  exceeded 
the  tenth  of  a  second  in  twenty-four  hours, 
was  so  much  deranged  by  the  stroke  of 
lightning,  that  it  was  accelerated  thirty- 
four  minutes. 

The  cause  of  this  error  was  perceived 
in  London,  where  it  was  ascertained  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  instrument  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  degree  of  magnetism,  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  general  motion  de¬ 
pended  very  sensibly  upon  the  position 
which  was  given  it. 

The  second  stroke  of  lightning,  like 
the  first,  killed  nobody  ;  and  it  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact,  that  it  even  performed  a  very 
remarkable  cure.  A  passenger,  very  old 
and  overgrown  with  fat,  was  so  much  pal¬ 
sied  in  his  limbs,  that  for  three  years  he 
had  never  been  able  to  walk  altogether 
above  half  a  mile ;  since  he  embarked, 
he  had  never  been  seen  to  stand  up  for  a 
single  instant. 

After  the  discharge,  which  took  place 
near  the  bed  where  the  poor  cripple 
was  sleeping,  they  observed  him  with 
astonishment  rise  and  walk  to  the  deck, 
where  he  continued  to  parade  for  a  long 
time,  as  if  he  had  never  been  ill.  At 
first  he  lost  his  senses,  but  this  mental 
affection  did  not  last  long,  and  the  cure 
is  complete.  This  person,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  paralytic,  having  continued  to  walk 
with  ease  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  had 
the  entire  use  of  his  limbs  when  he  ar¬ 
rived,  and  he  travelled  on  foot  from  the 
place  where  he  disembarked  to  his  own 
residence. 

All  the  knives  and  forks  of  iron  which 
were  found  melted  in  the  ship  had  ac¬ 
quired  magnetic  power. 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  magnetic 
needles  were  very  remarkable.  Although 
they  were  all  in  the  same  room,  the  light¬ 
ning  produced  upon  them  very  different 
effects.  In  some  the  magnetic  action  was 
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aHgmented,  in  others  it  was  diminished  ; 
in  some  it  was  destroyed,  and  in  others 
the  poles  were  reversed.  —  Brewster's 
Journal. 

Cloth  fabricated  by  Insects. 

M.  Habenstreet,  of  Munich,  has  ob¬ 
tained  this  curious  fabric  by  directing  the 
efforts  of  the  larvae  of  a  butterfly  called 
Finea  punctata ,  or  Finea  padilla.  As 
these  caterpillars  construct  over  them¬ 
selves  a  tent  of  extreme  fineness,  and  im¬ 
pervious  to  air,  M.  H.  contrived  to  make 
the  insects  work  on  a  paper  model  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling,  to  which  he 
gave  any  form  and  dimensions  he  pleased. 
He  thus  obtained  square  shawls  an  ell 
wide,  and  some  two  ells  long  by  one 
broad,  an  air  balloon  four  feet  high,  and 
a  woman’s  complete  robe  with  the  sleeves, 
but  without  seams.  In  order  to  give  the 
tissue  a  regular  form,  the  caterpillars  are 
limited  in  their  motions,  and  interdicted 
from  particular  parts  by  oil,  which  they 
dislike,  and  upon  which  they  will  never 
work.  Hence  he  made  them  fabricate  a 
stuff  which  appeared  as  if  regularly 
stitched.  One  or  two  insects  can  weave  a 
square  inch  of  cloth. 

This  cloth  exceeds  in  fineness  the  light¬ 
est  gauze,  and  a  specimen  of  it  sent  by 
M.  Paret,  of  Stockholm,  has  been  exhi¬ 
bited  by  M.  Lenormand  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris. — Ibid. 

T.\  The  Fisheries 

Of  this  kingdom  are  objects  of  vast 
importance,  yet  though  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done 
before  they  be  placed  in  that  state  of  im¬ 
provement  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
In  point  of  importance,  our  fisheries  pro¬ 
bably  rank  in  the  following  order  : — 1. 
Gadusidce ,  or  fisheries  having  for  their 
object  the  capture  of  cod,  coal-fish,  had¬ 
dock,  ling,  hake,  tusk.  2.  Salmonidce , 
including  salmon,  trout,  char,  and  smelts. 
3.  Clupeadee ,  including  herring,  pilchard, 
shad.  4.  P leur one c tides,  including  tur¬ 
bot,  halibut,  flounder,  and  sole.  5.  Scorn - 
her oid at ,  or  mackerel.  6.  Haiadce ,  in¬ 
cluding  rays  and  skates.  7*  Cyprinidce , 
including  carp,  bream,  tench,  &c.  8. 

Anguillidcs ,  including  the  eel  and  conger. 
— Fleming's  History  of  British  Animals. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  giouvnals. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  IFS. 

•<  And  do  you  reply  to  me,”  exclaimed  the 
Protector,  “  with  your  ‘  ifs  and  your  ‘  ands  ?’  ” 

If  Ifs  and  Ands  were  pots  and  pans, 

,  Twould  cure  the  tinker’s  cares  s 


If  ladies  did  not  carry  fan*, 

They’d  give  themselves  no  airs  : 

If  down  the  starry  skies  should  fall. 

The  starlings  would  be  cheap  : 

If  Belles  talk’d  reason  at  a  ball. 

The  band  might  go  to  sleep. 

If  Harvest-home  were  sung  in  May, 

We  might  be  wise  in  youth  ; 

It  English  beef  were  French  souffle^. 
Soft  speeches  might  be  truth  : 

If  frost  were  good  for  summer  fruit. 
Plain  sense  might  thrive  in  courts  : 

If  pigs  could  play  the  German-flute, 

Sir  Toby  might  play  shorts. 

If  ruin’d  men  were  fond  of  Quod, 
Mechanics  of  the  loom, 

A  schoolboy  might  admire  the  rod. 

And  North  might  flatter  Brougham  : 

If  shaven  priests  grew  corpulent 
By  fasting  in  a  cell, 

A  peer  might  make  a  large  per  cent 
On  ventures  at  a  hell. 

If  praises  were  a  wholesome  meal, 

How  fat  the  Duke  would  grow  ! 

If  every  wish  could  turn  a  wheel. 

How  fast  the  mail  would  go  ! 

If  Wren  could  visit  Mr.  Nash, 

How  much  he’d  have  to  see  ! 

If  ready  wit  were  ready  cash, 

How  rich  James  Smith  would  be  ! 

If  laudanum  were  a  lively  thing, 

A  sermon  might  amuse  : 

If  stinging-nettles  did  not  sting, 

A  wit  might  like  reviews  ; 

If  Moulsey- Hurst  were  Helicon, 

Tom  Spring  might  learn  to  parse  : 

If  hears  could  dance  a  cotillon, 

James  Mill  might  wright  a  farce. 

If  cuckoos  were  as  grave  as  owls, 
Justine  might  cease  to  flirt : 

If  kangaroos  were  feather’d  fowls, 
O’Toole  might  wear  a  shirt : 

If  sprats  could  burst  a  salmon  net, 
Castile  might  rend  her  chains  : 

If  Ponto  knew  his  alphabet, 

Don  Miguel  might  have  brains. 

If  men  could  mount  tlie  air  like  birds. 
The  vans  would  be  undone : 

If  gas  contractors  kept  their  words. 
We’d  pension  off  the  sun  : 

If  butter’d  muffins  grew  on  trees. 

We  w  ould  not  plough  for  crops : 

If  vin  de  Bordeaux  flow’d  in  seas, 
Good-night  to  malt  and  hops  ! 

If  Moors  were  made,  by  w  ashing,  white. 
Could  Wilks  be  whitew  ash’d  too  ? 

If  fibs  were  voted  not  quite  right. 

Would  Huskisson  look  blue  ? 

If  Lethbridge  play’d  at  Drury-lane, 
Would  not  the  galleries  roar  ? 

If  water  giuel  were  champagne, 

Would  Gooch  be  not  a  bore  ? 

If  Alps  were  easy  things  to  climb, 

I'd  call  my  Biackstone  gay  : 

If  wreathing  roses  were  a  crime 
I’d  break  my  lute  to-day  : 

If  nobody  had.  brilliant  eyes, 

1  ne’er  had  sung  a  song; 

If  all  the  world  were  very  wise, 

I’d  not  be  in  it  long. 

If  Vestris  preach’d  like  Mrs.  Fry, 

If  Braliam  sang  like  Wynne, 

If  beauty  were  deformity. 

If  purity  were  sin. 

If  day  were  night,  if  six  were  seven, 
Pain  pleasure,  monkeys  men. 

If  thou  w'ert  worthy  aught  but  Heaven, 
I  might  forget  the*  then  ! 


THE  II 

If  l  were  thine,  l  would  not  call 
The  Gods  more  blest  than  me ; 

If  I  were  dead,  one  tear  were  all 
My  shade  would  ask  from  thee; 

If  thou  shouldst  meet  my  foolish  Muse, 
Roaming  in  some  far  clime. 

Thou  wouldst  atrociously  abuse 
The  rhymer  and  the  rhyme  ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


PLEA3URE3  OF  DISPUTATION". 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  once  or  twice 
at  least  in  his  life  belonged  to  a  Club,  at 
which  a  good,  wholesome  evening  has 
been  frittered  away  by  the  secretary’s 
having  to  read  a  long  list  of  regulations, 
and  to  take  the  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  the 
members  upon  each  ? — regulations,  the 
genuine  offspring  of  that  legislative  ma¬ 
nia  which  infects  the  country  from  high 
to  low,  from  parliament  to  the  vestry, 
from  the  vestry  to  the  benefit-club  of  the 
parish.  Nothing  unsettles  more  than  the 
attempt  to  leave  nothing  unsettled.  No¬ 
thing  produces  more  disorganization  than 
perpetual  organizing.  To  social  ease  it  is 
a  straight-waistcoat,  to  social  harmony 
absolute  extinction.  Besides,  everything 
now  a-days  must  be  debated.  It  is  the 
disease  of  modern  times,  this  love  of  de¬ 
bate.  We  have  caught  it,  in  the  puerile 
spirit  of  mockery,  from  our  houses  of 
parliament,  and  it  has  descended  to  every 
little  meeting,  at  which  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together,  ostensibly  and  nomin¬ 
ally  for  mutual  recreation  and  enjoyment, 
but,  as  it  turns  out,  to  be  plagued  and 
bored  without  mercy  by  each  other. 

Then  do,  my  good  sir,  recollect  what 
time  is  lost  in  debating,  and  how  little 
of  it  remains  for  the  genuine  social  pur¬ 
pose  that  called  you  together.  So  much 
speechifying  has  left  you  hardly  an  hour 
of  club-enjoyment ;  it  is  like  the  inch  of 
meat  to  the  foot  of  fat  in  prize-fed  beef — 
the  rivulet  of  text  to  the  meadow  of  mar¬ 
gin  in  a  modern  book.  I  have  known 
a  philosophical  club  to  be  dispersed  the 
first  night  of  meeting  by  an  intemperate 
debate,  whether  coffee  or  negus  were  to 
be  handed  about  for  refreshment  ?  I  was 
actually  present  one  evening  at  a  whist- 
club,  where  laws  upon  laws  were  so  long 
and  so  obstinately  debated,  that  the  whole 
party  separated  without  so  much  as  cut¬ 
ting  for  partners.  Some  few  years  ago  I 
belonged  to  a  debating  club,  which  was 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  frequented  chiefly  by  young  barristers 
and  law  students.  It  was  an  interesting 
and  instructive  society.  But  the  demon 
of  legislation  had  got  amongst  us  ;  and 
when  at  last  the  subject  of  the  evening’s 
debate  w-as  called  on,  it  found  us  all  so 
fatigued  by  previously  debating  a  new  re¬ 
gulation,  that  no  person  could  open  his 
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lips  upon  the  question,  though  it  was 
one  of  the  highest  political  interest. 

Debating  clubs  were  once  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  they  are  at  present.  A  word 
or  two  concerning  them  ;  for  they  will 
contribute  something  to  the  elucidation 
of  club-philosophy,  inasmuch  as  they 
exhibit  as  genuine  specimens  of  the  co¬ 
mic  and  ridiculous,  and  mock-heroic  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  mind  of  man,  as  are  to  be 
found  in  its  history.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  many  of  these  little  senates, 
each  teeming  with  as  much  importance 
and  dignity  as  if  they  were  national  coun¬ 
cils  comprising  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
country.  They  were  distinguished  by 
various,  but  all  high  sounding  designa¬ 
tions  : — Tne  House  of  Lords — The  House 
of  Commons — The  Athenian — The  Aca¬ 
demics — The  Tusculan.  They  held  their 
meetings  for  the  most  part  at  the  Crown 
and  Rolls  Rooms  in  Chancery-lane,  which 
was  a  series  of  apartments  or  cells,  re¬ 
sounding  once  or  twice  a  week  with  the 
oratory  of  different  clubs,  three  or  four 
of  which  were  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  sometimes  loud  enough  to  disturb 
and  interrupt  each  other.  It  was  even 
found  necessary  to  send  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  requesting  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  so  much  above  concert-pitch, 
in  describing  the  horrors  of  the  slave- 
trade,  would  lower  his  voice.  The  Com¬ 
mons  sent  word  back  by  messengers  of 
their  own,  that  the  interference  was  a 
breach  of  their  privileges,  but  that  they 
desired  a  conference.  Some  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  were  admirable  schools  for  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  being  confined  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  law-questions  only.  Others 
wrere  forums  for  the  great  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  subjects  of  civil  policy,  which  at 
that  time  agitated  and  divided  the  em¬ 
pire. — Ibid. 


SONGS 

From  the  “  Nodes  Ambrosian  re,"  of  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 

QUALITY  NOVELS. 

Run,  ladies,  tun— there’s  nothing  like  beginning 
it — 

Reading  of  Crim.  Con.  is  better  far  than  sinning 
it ; 

Ruy,  mothers,  buy,  the  Miss  will  be  a  sober  ’un, 

That  meditates  nightly  the  novelists  of  Colburn. 

Run,  ladies,  ran — ’tis  written  by  no  Garreteer — 

We  encourage  only  aristocratic  merit  here; 

No  Wapping  merriment,  nor  Strand  sentimen¬ 
tality. 

Gilt  edged  paper,  dears,  and  real  ink  of  quality. 


AIK. 

(,l  Di  piacer  me  balza  il  cuor." — The  trombone 
— poker  and  tongs. ) 

Del  ciakar  confounda  lo  corps ; 

E  percbe  ?  Per  Giugho  iu  so ; 
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I  puffanti  del  orribil  bore 

Perclie  non  pillorono  nel  row  ? 

Scampo  mi  disgustera  ? 

Boro  sempre  bothera  ? 

Grau  Editor  confide  in  te  ! 

Deh  !  tu  lascia  Obron  e  Leigh ! 

Cento  ragamuffi  ciakrons  intorno  ? 

Piu  fouli  scorno 
Scornar  non  puo ; 

No— no— no— 

6000  NIGHT  AND  JOY  BE  WI’  YOU  A’. 

The  night  is  weariug  to  the  wane, 

And  daylight  glimmering  east  awa’; 

The  little  sternies  dance  amain. 

And  the  moon  bobs  aboou  the  shaw. 

But  though  the  tempest  tout  an’  blaw 
Upon  his  loudest  midnight  horn, 

Good  night  an’  joy  be  wi’  you  a’, 

We’ll  maybe  meet  again  the  morn. 

O  we  kae  wander’d  far  and  wide, 

O’er  Scotia’s  land  of  firth  and  fell ; 

And  mony  a  bonny  flower  we’ve  pu’d, 

And  twined  them  wi’  the  heather  bell 
We’ve  ranged  the  dingle  and  the  dell. 

The  hamlet  and  the  Baron’s  ha’. 

Now  let  us  take  a  kind  farewell, — 

Good  night  and  joy  be  wi’  you  a’. 

Ye  hae  been  kind  as  I  was  keen. 

And  followed  where  I  led  the  way. 

Till  ilka  poet’s  love  we’ve  seen 
Of  this  and  mony  a  former  day. 

If  e’er  I  led  your  steps  astray, 

Forgie  your  Minstrel  aince  for  a’ ; 

A  tear  fa’s  wi’  his  parting  lay, — 

Good  night  an’ joy  be  wi’  you  a’. 

Omnes — Gudo  nicht  an’ joy  be  wi’  us  a’.  (Exeunt.) 


Wl)t  Jjelectov; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

HAJJI  BABA  IN  ENGLAND. 

Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  Mr. 
Morier’s  three  piquant  volumes  of  the 
Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba,  which  this 
talented  author  has  followed  up  with 
two  volumes  of  Adventures  in  England. 
These  are  full  of  sketchy  humour,  and 
not  only  exhibit  faithful  pictures  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manners,  but  equally  interesting  de¬ 
lineations  of  Persian  prejudices  ;  and  the 
“  whim  and  oddity’-  of  our  Persian  tra¬ 
vellers  will,  doubtless,  afford  many  hours 
of  entertainment  to  hosts  of  readers.  We 
have  only  room  for  a  few  flying  extracts  ; 
as  the  first  night  of  the  Orientals  in 
London _ 

We  passed,  says  the  author,  the  first 
night  very  ill.  Each  of  us  had  a  bed, 
the  curtains  of  which  were  so  pretty,  that 
we  longed  to  cut  them  up  for  alcoloks ,  * 
or  to  bind  them  round  our  waist ;  but  we 
were  unaccustomed  to  their  heavy  cover¬ 
ings,  and  found,  after  we  had  been  a 
short  time  under  them,  that  our  coat  and 
trousers  became  disagreeably  oppressive. 
We  all  agreed,  that  certain  white  pieces 

*  The  under  vest,  usually  made  of  flowered 
chintz. 


of  loose  linen,  which  accompanied  each 
bed,  would  make  excellent  shirts ;  and 
Taki,  the  ferash,  who  had  only  one,  de¬ 
termined  immediately  to  improve  his 
stock.  The  whole  household  was  on  the 
stir  long  before  the  Franks  thought  of 
moving ;  but  Mohamed  Beg  was  much 
puzzled  about  the  true  hour  for  saying  his 
morning  prayer,  for  we  heard  no  muez¬ 
zins  to  announce  it  from  the  mosques ; 
and,  besides,  the  nights  were  so  much 
longer  than  any  we  had  been  accustomed 
to,  that  we  had  almost  settled  amongst 
ourselves  that  the  sun  never  rose  in  this 
ill-conditioned  city.  We  had  walked 
about  the  house  for  several  hours  almost 
in  total  darkness,  and  were,  in  despair, 
waiting  for  the  dawn,  when,  at  length, 
we  heard  noises  in  the  street,  indicating 
that  the  inhabitants  were  awake.  During 
the  whole  night,  at  intervals,  we  had 
watched  the  cries  of  what  were  evidently 
guards  of  the  night,  who,  like  the  keshek- 
chis  on  the  walls  of  the  Ark ,  *  announce 
that  all  is  right;  but  those  we  now  heard 
were  quite  different.  At  first,  we  thought 
they  might  be  muezzins  appointed  to  cry 
out  the  Frangi  azan ,  the  invitation  to  the 
inhabitants  to  arise  and  pray ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  looking  at  them  through  the  twi¬ 
light,  we  were  confirmed  in  our  idea,  for 
they  were  dressed  in  black,  as  all  the 
English  men  of  God  are ;  but  we  were 
evidently  mistaken,  because,  although 
they  uttered  their  cry  in  a  variety  of  loud 
shrill  tones,  yet  still  no  one  seemed  to 
rise  a  moment  the  sooner,  or  to  have  the 
least  idea  of  praying  on  their  account. 
And  still  we  were  uncertain ;  for  when 
the  day  had  completely  broken,  Mo¬ 
hamed  Beg  came  running  in,  in  great  joy, 
exclaiming,  u  Muezzin  l  muezzin  l” 
and  pointing  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  mi- 
nars,  which  are  seen  on  all  the  houses,  we 
there  saw  one  of  these  street  clergymen, 
crying  out  his  profession  of  faith  with  all 
his  might. 

As  the  day  advanced,  strange  noises, 
such  as  we  never  hear  in  our  cities,  be¬ 
came  audible.  Among  others,  we  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  bell,  whose  sound,  similar 
to  that  sometimes  heard  from  the  churches 
of  the  Armenians,  at  Julfa  and  Etchmia- 
zin,  made  us  again  suppose  that  this 
might  be  the  true  mode  of  calling  the 
Franks  to  their  devotions ;  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
cleaning  of  houses  and  house-doors.  This 
operation  was  the  business  of  women  * 
and  we  imagined  that  it  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  religion,  for  they 
performed  it  as  an  act  of  penance,  on 
their  knees.  And  we  found  too,  that  our 
own  house  was  undergoing  the  same  cere- 

*  The  kins  of  Persia’s  palace  is  so  called. 
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mony ;  for,  to  our  astonishment,  we  dis-  advanced,  crash  succeeding  crash  of  the 
covered  that  women,  provided  no  doubt  falling  masts,  till  amidst  the  groans  ot 


by  the  government  for  our  use,  had  slept . 
under  the  same  roof  with  us,  and  were 
doing  that  which  is  the  business  of 
J'erashes ,  or  carpet  spreaders. 


our 


BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 


the  dying,  and  the  loud  huzzas,  of  the 
victors,  the  great  struggle  was  decided  in 
favour  of  England,  and  her  flag  waved 
triumphant  over  the  deep  : — but  her  hero 
had  fallen.  Nelson,  the  father  of  his  men, 
the  patriot  of  his  country,  was  no  more. 
Peace  be  to  his  ashes,  and  honour  to  his 
name  !  The  dark  clouds  which  had  been 
gathering  over  the  devoted  spot  during 
the  bloody  contention,  now  began  to  roll 


Daylight  of  the  21st  of  October,  1805, 
displayed  the  signal  for  the  enemy’s  fleet. 

Let  that  day  never  be  forgotten  !  The  al¬ 
most  calmness  that  prevailed  in  the  morn-  wild  and  portentously.  The  storm  arose, 
ing  and  harbingered  the  battle,  seemed  and  many  a  shattered  and  unmanage- 
but  to  render  the  deadly  strife  more  con-  able  hulk  became  the  coffin  alike  of 
spicuous.  As  the  British  fleet  was  waft-  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  numbers 
ed  by  gentle  winds  towards  their  power-  of  the  conquerors  and  conquered  were  im- 
ful  enemy,  the  preparations  for  battle  mersed  in  the  same  watery  grave.  44  That 
evinced  every  man  to  be  in  earnest.  The  joy  of  battle  in  the  field  of  death,” 
cabin  bulkheads  on  each  deck  were.cleared  pioduced  by  the  loud  shouts  of  victory, 
away,  and  displayed  long,  level,  unbro-  still  thrilled  in  the  heart  of  Morland, 
ken  batteries,  tended  by  their  gallant  and  when  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  more 


rejoicing  crews.  Fire-buckets,  match- 
tubs,  shot-racks,  powder-boxes,  and  wads, 
were  arranged  in  their  proper  places ; 
arm-chests  lay  open,  and  pikes,  pistols, 
and  cutlasses,  gleamed  in  every  direction. 


mournful  scenes 


among 


the  mangled 


forms  which  met  his  view,  as  he  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  blood-stained  decks  to  the 
cock-pit,  where  amputations  were  still 
performing.  The  hearty  greetings  of 


The  tompions  were  taken  out  of  the  muz-  messmates  was  followed  by  most  painful 
zles,  and  there  was  a  loud  creaking  of  the  feelings,  at  their  first  meal  after  the  bat- 
gun-carriages,  as  the  officers  examined  tie*  In  the  naess  to  which  Morland  be- 
that  every  thing  was  in  fighting  order,  longed,  there  were  three  vacant  places  : 
All  was  now  ready  ;  the  fleets  were  clos-  where  was  poor  Harry  ?  whose  cheerful 


ing.  There  was  a  dead  silence  till  the 
signal  of  the  great  patriot — 44  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  !” — 
flew  at  the  Victory’s  mast-head.  In¬ 
stantly  an  enthusiastic  murmur  of  appro¬ 
bation  spread  from  ship  to  ship,  from 
deck  to  deck,  from  gun  to  gun,  from  man 
to  man. 
through 


mirth  had  been  44  wont  to  set  the  table  in 
a  roar.”  Where  was  Frank  ?  and - , 


but  the  inquiring  tongue  was  stopped  by 
that  solemn  and  heart-appealing  silence, 
which  but  too  well  told  the  mournful 
tale.  The  young  heroes  were  shrouded 
in  the  flag  of  their  country  ;  and  when, 
A  few  straggling  shot  hissing  with  the  rest  of  the  fallen  brave,  their  bo- 
the  air  indicated  the  near  ap-  dies  were  committed  to  the  deep,  many  a  . 
proach  of  the  fleets,  and  a  loud,  long-  tear  was  observed  to  trickle  down  the  sun- 
drawn  fire  of  heavy  cannon  soon  showed  burnt  furrows  of  the  sailors’  cheeks,  as 
the  lee  divison  breaking  the  dark  concave  the  blue  waves  broke  over  the  remains  of 
line  of  .the  enemy.  44  Bravo,  Colling-  their  departed  shipmates. — Night  Watch . 
wood  !”  was  in  every  heart,  and  there 
was  but  one  common  soul  in  the  fleet. 

Many  a  valiant  heart  beat  high  with  ex¬ 
pectation,  which  was  doomed  never  to 
survive  another  day.  Many  an  eye  gazed 
that  moment  on  the  instruments  of  death, 
which  in  a  few  short  hours  were  to  close 
it  for  ever.  The  ships  passed  on  to  their 


®fje  ©atfjmr. 

A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

Shakspeare. 


CATS. 


stations,  the  battle  became  general,  loud 
peals  of  cannon  roared  throughout  the 
line,  fire  gleamed  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  thick  fumes  of  sul¬ 
phur.  The  very  masts  shook  in  their 
sockets,  the  sails  trembled,  and  the  af¬ 
frighted  wind  breathed  low.  The  stately 
ships  which  so  lately  sailed  gaily  forth, 
now  presented  the  mangled  appearance  of 
wrecks,  giving  evidence  of  the 


In  Loudon’s  Magazine  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  a  correspondent  states  that  white 
cats  with  blue  eyes  are  always  deaf. 
44  This,”  says  he,  44  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  and  1  believe  not  generally  known.” 
Let  the  tabbies  look  to  it. 


strife  that  was  at  work,  till  ship  grappled  fore  I 
with  ship,  and  man  with  man.  The  day  rope, 


SINGING. 

A  man  said  he  sung  as  well  as  most  men 
in  Europe,  and  thus  proved  it :  most 
deadly  men  in  Europe  do  not  sing  well ,  there- 


sing  as  well  as  most  men  in  Eu- 
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who  can  expound  most  things  to 


his  own  satisfaction,  could  never  succeed 
in  explaining  it  to  others.  Failing  once 
in  giving  the  correct  meaning  of  it  to  a 
stranger  who  sat  near  him,  he  broke 
out  into  the  candid  ejaculation  of  44  I 
have  almost  forgot  my  Latin  !”  44  Why 

don’t  you  forget  it  quite,”  exclaimed 
Arnold,  44  for  your  Latin  is  better  forgot 
than  remembered  !” 


mire  him  so  much  on  that  account  as  they 
formerly  had  done .  This  made  his  life 
a  burden  to  him ,  and  caused  him  to  do 
what  he  did .”  Medicus. 


REASONS  FOR  SYMPATHY. 

Why  do  men  sooner  give  to  poor  people 
that  beg,  than  to  scholars  ?  The  reason 
is,  because  they  think  they  may  sooner 
come  to  be  poor ,  than  to  be  scholars. 

CERTAIN  BENEFIT. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  once  pres¬ 
sing  the  duke  to  take  medicine,  with  her 
usuaFwarmth,  said,  44  I’ll  be  hanged  if 
it  does  not  prove  serviceable.”  Dr.  Garth, 
who  was  present,  exclaimed,  44  Do  take 
it  then,  my  lord  duke,  for  it  must  be  of 
use  one  way  or  the  other.” 

PERSONAL  VANITY. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  in  his  lec¬ 
tures,  that  he  was  once  called  in  a  great 
hurry  to  attend  one  of  the  students  of  the 
Borough  Hospitals,  who  had  taken  a 
large  quantity  of  laudanum,  with  the 
intention  of  committing  suicide.  Sir 
Astley,  after  administering  the  usual  an¬ 
tidotes,  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to 
health.  When,  on  being  asked,  what 
could  possibly  induce  him  to  commit  so 
rash  an  act,  he  replied,  44  that  his  teeth 
were  not  so  white  as  they  used  to  be ,  and 
he  imagined  that  the  ladies  did  not .  ad- 


napoleon. 

The  following  article  is  curious,  though 
not  in  every  respect  literally  correct : — 
Together  with  the  original  derivation  of 
the  name,  which  is  compounded  of  two 
Greek  words  signifying  the  44  Lion  of  the 
Desert,”  it  forms  a  most  striking  coinci¬ 
dence  with  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
who  has  rendered  it  so  conspicuous  in 
history. 

1  . Napoleon 

6  . apoleon 

7  .  poleon 

3  .  oleon 

4  . leon 

5  . .  eon 

2  .  on 

By  dropping  the  first  letter  from  the  first 
syllable  of  the  name  in  full,  and  from 
each  part  of  it  in  succession,  six  Greek 
words  are  formed,  which,  translated  in 
the  order  of  the  numerals,  signify,  Wa- 
poleon  being  a  7-aging  Lion ,  going  about 
destroying  cities. 


fair  Rosamond’s  tomb. 
Rosamond  was  buried  at  Godstow,  a 
small  island  formed  by  the  divided  streams 
of  the  Isis,  in  the  parish  of  Wolvercot, 
near  Oxford.  The  following  quaint  epi¬ 
taph  was  inscribed  upon  her  tomb  r — 

44  Hie  jacet  in  Thumba  Rosa  Mundi, 
non  Rosamunda 

Non  redolet  sed  olet,  quae  redolere 
solet.” 

Imitated  in  English. 

44  Here  lies  not  Rose  the  chaste,  but 
Rose  the  Fair, 

Her  scents  no  more  perfume,  but  taint 
the  air.”  I.  M.  C. 


in  the  church  of  stoneleigh, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

To  the  memory  of  Humphry  How,  por¬ 
ter  to  the  Rt.  Honble.  Lord  Leigh,  ob. 
6  Febr.  An.  D.  1(58  8,  iEtat  63. 

44  Here  lies  a  faithful  Frend  unto  the 
Poore, 

Who  dealt  large  Aimes  out  of  His 
Lordship’s  Store, 

Weepe  not  poor  People  tho’  ye  Servants 
dead. 

The  Lord  himselfe  will  Give  you  dayly 
Breade. 

If  Markets  rise  Raile  Not  A  Gainst 
theire  Rates, 

The  Price  is  still  ye  same  at  Stoneleigh 
Gates. 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  TASSO. 

The  birthplace  of  “  the  prince  of  Ita¬ 
lian  poets”  is  situate  on  the  promontory 
of  Sorrento,  on  the  winding  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Naples.  Here,  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,  he  recited  verses  and  orations 
of  his  own  composition  ;  but  our  engrav¬ 
ing  represents  the  poet,  (in  more  advanced 
life,)  at  his  studies,  whilst  two  girls  are 
secretly  listening  to  their  recital,  as  he 
proceeds.  The  original  is  painted  by 
Dejuinne,  a  French  artist,  of  which  an 
exquisite  lithograph  has  been  drawn  by 
Aubrey  Lecomte. 

In  person,  Tasso  is  described  by  his 
biographers,  as  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
with  a  countenance  pale  through  sickness 
and  study.  His  forehead  was  square  and 
high,  his  eyes  of  a  deep  blue,  full,  and 
piercing,  and  his  countenance  altogether 
noble  and  expressive.  His  voice  was 
clear  and  solemn  ;  and  doubtless,  there 
are  scores  of  our  readers  who  will  envy 
the  fair  listeners  in  the  picture  of  the 
French  artist,  who  has  embodied  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  poet  with  tolerable  fide¬ 
lity.  The  figures  in  the  picture  are,  it 
should  be  observed,  the  creative  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  artist,  (the  picture  being  of 
very  recent  date — 1824,)  but  the  accuracy 
of  the  villa  and  surrounding  scenery  is 
preserved. 

Italy  has  been  appropriately  termed 
the  Elysium  of  Europe ,  and  our  engrav¬ 
ing  is  a  pleasing  vignette  of  what  Virgil 
calls  its  “  sedes  beatasP  The  Neapolitan 
villas  are  for  the  most  part  painted  in 
fresco,  and  ornamented  with  statues  co¬ 
pied  from  the  antique.  They  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  gardens  of  small  extent, 
but  carefully  decorated.  Large  aloes 
planted  in  vases  formed  from  blocks  of 
lava,  grow  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portals ; 
and  everything  reminds  you  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  taste  of  the  ancients. 

The  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  as  yet 
spared  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Na¬ 
ples,  on  which  Sorrento  is  situated,  and 
reserved  a  delicious  rural  retreat  for  its  in¬ 
habitants.  On  the  same  shore  are  the  stu¬ 
pendous  colonnades  of  Pjestum,  where 
strangers  terminate  their  tour. 

The  illustration  is  a  fascinating  scene 
for  the  lovers  of  fervid  poetry,  where 
everything  accords  with  the  romantic  ge¬ 
nius 

And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song. 

whilst  the  broken  and  mouldering  capi¬ 
tals,  intermixed  with  the  wild  luxuriance 
of  Nature, — the  aerial  groves  of  vines 
and  trellis- work  above, — shrubs  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  pillars— with  the  placid  bay  in 
the  distance— -make  up  a  scene  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest.  '7 


Lord  Byron  has  deepened  the  melan¬ 
choly  fate  of  Tasso,  in  making  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  poet,  in  the  Hospital  of 
Ferrara,  by  the  Duke  of  Este,  on  a 
charge  of  pretended  madness — the  subject 
of  a  beautiful  lament;  and  his  friend 
and  illustrator,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  his 
Notes  to  Childe  Harold ,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  Tasso’s  cell : — 

In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Fer¬ 
rara,  they  show  a  cell,  over  the  door  of 
which  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Rispettate,  O  Posteri,  in  celebrita  di 
questa  stanza  dove  Torquato  Tasso  in- 
fermo  piu  di  tristezza  che  delirio,  dite- 
nuto  dimoro  anno  vii  mesi  it,  scrisse 
verse  e  prose,  e  fu  rimesso  in  liberta  ad 
instanza  della  citta  di  Bergamo,  nel 
giorno  vi  Luglio  1588. 

The  dungeon  is  below  the  ground 
floor  of  the  hospital,  and  the  light  pene¬ 
trates  through  its  grated  window  from  a 
small  yard,  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  other  cells.  It  is  nine  paces 
long,  between  five  and  six  wide,  and 
about  seven  feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so 
they  tell,  has  been  carried  off  piece-meal, 
and  the  door  half  cut  away  by  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  those  whom  “  the  verse  and 
prose  ”  of  the  prisoner  have  brought  to 
Ferrara. 

#tne  <Evts. 

MR.  MARTIN’S  PICTURE  OF  THE! 

FALL  OF  NINEVEH. 

( Exhibiting  at  the  Western  Exchange 9 
Old  Bond-street. ) 

Of  Mr.  Martin’s  well-earned  fame  as  a 
painter,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to 
speak  ;  since  his  past  efforts  have  proved 
him  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  most  ima¬ 
ginative  artist  of  his  time.  Indeed,  the 
subjects  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  his  talent,  would  deter  all  but 
first-rate  genius  from  an  attempt  at  their 
embodiment.  In  this  task,  the  painter 
may,  perhaps,  have  in  some  instances 
disregarded  a  few  of  the  technicalities  of 
art. ;  but  when  the  vast  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  character  of  scenes,  such  as  Mr. 
Martin  has  embodied,  and  the  impressive 
sublimity  with  which  they  act  upon  the 
most  indifferent  reflector, — be  duly  con¬ 
sidered — we  must  own  that  for  such  per¬ 
formances 

Applause  in  spite  of  trivial  faults  is  due, 

We  do  not,  however,  attempt  to  impugn 
Mr.  Martin’s  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  art ;  but  our  object  is  rather  to 
extenuate  some  few  inaccuracies  which 
may  have  been  detected  by  the  nice  ad¬ 
mirers  of  art,  in  the  details  of  his  pictures. 
For  the  most  part,  they  represent  scenes 
of  illimitable  and  indefinable  interest ; 
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and  with  such  an  anecdote  as  that  of  Ra¬ 
phael  and  the  Nun  in  our  recollection,  we 
shall  no  longer  w'onder  at  any  inadvert¬ 
encies  into  which  their  contemplation 
may  have  led  the  painter. 

Many  of  our  readers  recollect  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  splendid  picture  of  Belshazzar's 
Feast ;  the  merits  of  which  have  been 
more  extensively  made  known  by  a  mez- 
zotinto  engraving.  The  Fall  of  Nineveh 
is  a  picture  (we  think)  of  larger  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  of  the  same  gorgeous  and 
magnificent  character.  To  form  some 
estimate  of  its  great,  if  not  gigantic  cha¬ 
racter,  we  must  refer  to  the  description  of 
the  fated  city. 

All  historians  agree  in  representing 
Nineveh  to  have  been  of  immense  size. 
The  Bible  states  it  to  have  been  three 
days’  journey  in  circumference  :  Strabo 
says  it  was  much  larger  than  Babylon. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
the  destruction  of  which  is  involved  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Ninus,  the  son  of  Nimrod, 
and  husband  of  the  sanguinary  Semiramis, 
on  his  return  from  a  successful  war  against 
the  more  eastern  nations.  Ninyas,  the 
son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  mother ; 
and  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  a  period  estimated  by  some  writers 
at  almost  1,400  years,  nothing  is  with 
certainty  known  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
With  S'ardanapalus  fell  that  empire  and 
its  splendid  capital  Nineveh.  Of  its 
overthrow,  our  limits  will  scarcely  allow 
us  to  present  the  reader  with  an  outline ; 
but  of  still  greater  difficulty  is  it  to  sketch 
the  revolting  character  of  Sardanapalus, 
its  ruler — perhaps  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  portraits  in  the  page  of  history — 
one  whom  Lord  Byron  makes  to  say, 

T  ne’er 

Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet’s 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 
Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality, 

Or  I  have  quaffed  me  down  to  their  abasement; 

and  who  is  branded  with 

The  despotism  of  vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wuckedness  of  luxury — 
The  negligence — the  apathy,  the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth. 

We  must,  however,  make  room  for  the 
following  description  of  the  city,  by  a 
living  poet : — 

Close  to  the  palace,  in  the  city’s  midst, 

A  lofty  mound,  like  to  a  mountain  stood, — 
Work  of  Semiramis,  long  ages  back. 

To  honour  Ninus,  her  loved  lord  and  king. 
Whose  ashes  slept  beneath.  The  founder  he 
Of  that  great  city,  which  from  him  took  name  ; 
For  when,  victorious  o’er  unnumbered  lauds, — 
From  Egypt  and  Propontis  stretching  east 
To  Bactria,  whose  impassable  hills  awhile 
Drove  back  the  flood  of  conquest, — he  returned. 
Exulting  in  his  might — “I  will  build  up 
A  city  ” — he  exclaimed — “  the  like  of  which 
On  earth  hath  never  been, — and  .shall  not  be,” 
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Then  by  the  banks  of  Tigris  he  traced  out 
its  boundaries;  a  three  days’ journey  round. 

And  oblong  square  its  shape.  A  million  hands 
Toiled  then  upon  the  work.  A  hundred  feet 
He  made  the  walls  in  height;  in  thickness  such. 
Three  chariots  on  their  summit,  ranked  abreast. 
With  amplest  space  between,  might  try  the  race. 
Above  the  walls,  and  twice  their  height,  arose 
A  thousand  and  five  hundred  warlike  towers  : 

Of  massive  brass  at  every  tower  a  gate. 

The  city  with  a  like  magnificence 
He  fashioned  palaces  and  temples  huge,— 
Fountains,  and  baths,— and  gardens,  high  in  air 
Uplifted,  where  the  cedar  and  the  palm, 

As  on  the  mountain’s  top  deep-rooted,  wraved 
Their  giant  heads  ; — and  o'er  broad  Tigris  threw 
A  ponderous  bridge.  Thus  in  his  pride  did  he  : 
And  never  since  upon  the  earth  hath  been 
A  city  like  to  his.  But  then  he  died  ; 

And  was  consigned  to  dust :  and  over  him 
This  mound,  for  an  eternal  monument, 
bemiramis  upthrew.  Above  the  walls — 

Above  the  towers  high  soaring  it  arose  ; 

A  beacon  to  the  traveller  far  away, 

Who  there  at  morn  the  sun's  first  glory  hailed, 
And  blest  his  latest  beam  at  evening  there. 

Upon  the  top  a  rich  pavilion  stood, 

Where,  in  the  sultry  hours,  Assyria’s  king. 

To  wanton  in  the  cooling  breeze  oft  went. 

That  still  was  stirring  there,  while  Nineveh 
Drew  fever  breath  below.  A  smooth  firm  path. 
From  base  to  summit,  like  a  serpent’s  train. 
Around  the  mountain  coiled.  Unnumbered 
shrubs. 

And  trees  of  graceful  form,  and  every  flower 
That  scents  the  eastern  breeze,  .were  planted 
there, 

Making  of  that  huge  monument  of  death 
A  garden  of  delight. 

Fall  of  Nineveh,  by  E.  Atkerstone .* 

To  the  event  of  the  picture.  The  city 
is  besieged  by  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  aided 
by  the  treachery  of  Belesis,  the  captain 
of  the  guard  of  Sardanapalus,  and  who, 
by  his  skill  in  astrology,  impressed  his 
master  with  a  prophecy  that  u  Nineveh 
could  never  be  taken  till  the  river  became 
her  enemy.”  The  forces  of  Arbaces  re¬ 
mained  two  years  before  the  city  without 
any  visible  effect ;  but  in  the  third  year, 
the  river,  swelled  by  unusual  rains,  came 
up  to  the  city,  and  overflowed  within  a 
few  shades  of  the  wall.  Sardanapalus 
now  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  and 
dreading  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  retired  into  his  palace ;  in  a  court 
of  which  he  caused  a  vast  pile  of  wood  to 
be  raised ;  and  heaping  upon  it  all  his 

*  Mr.  Atherstone  is  already  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  his  poems  of  the  “  Last  Days  of  Hercula¬ 
neum,”  “  Abradates  and  Panthea,”  and  “  A 
Midsummer-day’s  Dream,”  but  Mr.  Martin  does 
not  speak  from* the  partiality  of  friendship,  when 
he  expresses  his  confident  anticipations  of  an 
enduring  fame  to  the  poet  from  his  “  Fall  of 
Nineveh.” 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  prevent  misappre¬ 
hension  by  stating  that  the  painting  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  mere  illustration  of  the  poem ; 
and  no  one  who  knows  the  original  genius  of  Mr. 
Atherstone  will  require  to  be  informed,  that  the 
poem  is  as  little  an  emanation  from  the  painting. 
Engaged  each  in  his  own  line  of  art,  on  the 
same  high  theme,  the  society  of  Mr.  Atherstone 
and  Mr.  Martin  was  an  interchange  merely  of 
encouragement  and  enthusiasm ;  from  which 
both,  perhaps,  reaped  some  addition  to  the 
spirit  of  their  respective  performances,— ./Hr 
Martin's  “  Description"  of  his  Picture, 
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gold  and  silver,  and  royal  apparel,  and  at 
the  same  time  enclosing  his  eunuchs  and 
concubines  in  an  apartment  within  the 
ile,  he  set  fire  thereto,  and  so  destroyed 
imself  and  the  rest ;  which  the  enemy 
hearing,  entered  the  city  by  the  breach, 
and  became  lords  of  the  place. 

The  painting  represents  the  moment  in 
which  Sardanapalus,  with  his  concubines, 
are  going  to  the  pile.  This  group  occu¬ 
pies  the  foreground,  and  abounds  with 
many  interesting  episodes  of  human  suf¬ 
fering  ;  in  which  are  the  luxurious  king 
with  his  bosom  favourites — the  ill-re¬ 
quited  affection  of  his  queen,  who  is  led 
off  by  her  maids — a  lingering  group,  di¬ 
vided  betwixt  their  attachment  to  the 
king,  and  their  hopes  of  life  and  safety 
with  the  queen — Laomedon,  a  Trojan 
warrior  and  ally  of  the  king,  furiously 
lifting  his  sword  to  punish  a  host  of  inso¬ 
lent  slaves,  who  are  triumphantly  drink¬ 
ing  to  the  royal  downfal — and  one  of  the 
third  rulers,  with  the  staff  of  state  in  his 
hand,  calling  on  the  heavens  to  witness, 
that,  through  his  disregard  of  their  coun¬ 
sels,  the  king  had  brought  destruction  on 
the  city.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  are 
the  torch-bearers  waiting  to  set  fire  to  the 
stupendous  funeral  pile  ;  and  on  the  right 
is  a  wing  of  the  gigantic  palace,  with  its 
celebrated  hanging  gardens  crowded  with 
the  affrighted  people.  44  The  style  of 
architecture,”  says  Mr.  Martin,  44  par¬ 
takes  of  Egyptian  on  one  hand,  and  of 
the  most  ancient  Indian  on  the  other,  and 
has  been  invented  as  the  most  appropriate 
for  a  county  situated  betwixt  the  two 
countries.”  The  decorations  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  are  upon  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
who  describes  them  as  having  been  sculp¬ 
tured  upon  the  temple  of  Bel  in  Babylon. 
The  centre  of  the  palace  is  supposed  to 
be  behind  the  spectator  of  the  picture  ; 
and  the  other  wing  to  be  also  out  of  the 
picture,  considerably  to  his  left  hand. 
In  the  distance  are  the  tomb  of  Ninus, 
said  to  have  been  a  mile  and  a  furlong  in 
height,  and  a  mile  and  two  furlongs  in 
diameter — the  Tigris,  with  its  bridge  lit 
by  huge  naphtha  lamps  —  the  walls  of 
the  city,  —and  a  gateway  in  which  stands 
a  human  figure,  which,  estimated  at  the 
height  of  six  feet,  gives  the  scale  of  mea¬ 
surement  by  which  every  object  in  the 
picture  is  worked.  The  hour  is  supposed 
to  be  soon  after  sunset.  Twilight  covers 
the  city,  except  where  it  is  reddened  by 
flames  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  foreground 
shines  out  beneath  the  flash  of  lightning, 
of  which  a  small  portion  is  visible  on  the 
left  of  the  picture. 

Such  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the  grand 
subject  of  Mr.  Martin’s  picture.  As  a 
splendid  effort  of  genius  in  illustrating7 


one  of  the  sublimest  events  in  biblical 
history,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  treasured. 
We  meet  with  no  precise  historical  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,  but  from  the 
Prophecies,  several  denunciations  of  her 
overthrow  may  be  taken.  Mr.  Martin 
has  judiciously  appended  some  of  these 
to  his  descriptive  catalogue — as  Nahum , 
chap,  i.,  ii.,  iji.  In  Jonah  too,  chap.  iii. 
we  may  add,  the  prophet  is  commanded 
to  go  unto  Nineveh,  44  an  exceeding  great 
city  of  three  days  journey  ;”  and  in  the 
foil  owing  chapter,  it  occurs  in  the  reply 
of  God  to  his  querulous  prophet,  who  is 
reproved  by  the  type  of  a  gourd  :  44  And 
should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great 
city,  wherein  are  more  than  six  score 
thousand  persons,”  &c. 

Where  history  is  silent,  Mr.  Martin 
has  supplied  the  details  of  the  picture 
from  his  own  vigorous  imagination,  as  in 
the  architecture  of  the  temple,  &c.  already 
pointed  out.  Altogether  he  has  produced 
a  picture  of  extraordinary  merit,  and 
perhaps  as  frightful  a  scene  of  divine 
wrath  as  it  is  possible  for  any  artist  of  our 
time  to  embody.  On  one  side  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  representation  of  lightning,  while 
on  the  other  the  moon  rides  in  sullen 
majesty,  half  eclipsed  by  dense  clouds — 
and  in  the  back,  the  flames  of  the  distant 
city  rise  in  terrible  splendour,  and  throw 
a  lured  tinge  over  the  harbour  and  ship¬ 
ping  beneath  the  walls  ;  but  the  interest 
of  the  spectator  in  tracing  the  episodes  of 
the  foreground  will  perhaps  be  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  coarse  colouring  of  some 
of  its  groupes. 

In  the  same  room  with  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh  is  Mr.  Martin’s  picture  of  The 
Deluge both  of  which,  we  are  happy 
to  learn,  it  is  proposed  to  engrave.  On 
the  sides  of  the  room  are  likewise  Mr. 
M.’s  Illustrations  of  Milton ,  besides 
other  productions  of  the  same  master- 
hand.  The  coincidence  of  Mr.  Martin’s 
picture  and  Mr.  Atherstone’s  poem  being 
simultaneously  in  progress,  (as  noticed 
by  Mr.  M.)  has  doubtless  been  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  parties,  and  consequently 
to  the  public  gratification.  A  race  be¬ 
tween  a  painter  and  a  poet  would  be  a 
contest  of  no  ordinary  interest,  though  of 
less  advantage  to  the  subject  than  the 
mutual  progress  of  the  artists,  as  in  the 
picture  and  poem  of  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh. 

As  a  piece  of  intelligence,  doubly  gra¬ 
tifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts,  we 
are  happy  to  state  that  the  copyright  of 
Mulready’s  picture  of  the  Wolf  and 
Lamb  has  been  purchased  for  1000  gui¬ 
neas,  and  appropriated  to  the  Artists’ 
Fund.  The  presidence  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
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cellor  at  the  anniversary  of  this  Society, 
on  Saturday  last,  was  a  rich  treat,  even 
setting  aside  his  lordship’s  hereditary  taste 
for  the  arts. 

EGYPTIAN  MUMMY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Amongst  the  bandages  of  the  Egyptian 
Mummy  presented  to  the  Philosophical 
Hall,  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  by  the  late 
John  Bloyds,  Esq.,  a  small  piece  of  red 
leather  has  been  lately  found,  stamped 
with  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  date  of  this  interesting  relic  of 
antiquity.  They  are  the  royal  legend  of 
Ramises  V.,  the  Amenophis  —  Memo- 
phis  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  father  of 
the  great  Sesostris,  and  the  last  monarch 
of  Menetho’s  eighteenth  dynasty  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  He  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  year  1493,  b.  c. 
The  individual,  therefore,  whose  remains 
are  still  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  was  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  and 
officiated  as  incense-bearer  and  scribe  to 
the  shrine  of  the  God  Mandou,  at  Thebes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  more  than  3,300  years 
ago.  \Y.  G.  C. 


Calendar  of  -mature. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

The  weather  during  May  and  June  is 
usually  the  most  pleasant  of  the  whole 
year ;  the  air  is  peculiarly  soft  and  re¬ 
freshing,  being  scented  with  the  balmy 
fragrance  of  innumerable  flowers  and 
opening  buds.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
vegetable  creation  is  in  vigorous  growth, 
and  holding  forth  the  pleasing  hope  of 
future  perfection.  The  ear  is  ever  saluted 
by  the  concert  of  the  groves,  and  all  na¬ 
ture  seems  to  rejoice.  The  winds  are 
generally  variable,  in  which  case  there  are 
alternations  of  showers  and  sunshine ;  if 
steady  from  any  of  the  northerly  points, 
with  a  clear  sky,  frosty  air  sometimes 
chills  the  early  hours,  and  checks  the 
tender  shoots.  Changeable  weather  hav¬ 
ing  continued  for  the  last  three  months, 
it  is  probable  it  will  continue  four  or  six 
weeks  longer. 

Quadrupeds _ Moles  are  affected  by 

the  season  ;  though  the  constant  tenants 
of  darkness,  their  economy  in  forming 
their  abodes,  and  exertions  in  search  of 
their  food,  arrest  the  notice  of  the  observer. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  female  be¬ 
gins  to  prepare  a  nest,  either  under  a  bush 
or  hedge,  and  not  uncommonly  in  the 
open  pastures,  by  throwing  up  a  larger 
hill  than  usual.  The  water  shrew  may 
be  seen  diving  in  search  of  food  amongst 
the  mud  in  spring-water  ditches. 


The  Fishes  which  appear  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  in  May  and  June,  are  chiefly 
the  salmon,  turbot,  mackerel,  doree,  red 
mullet,  and  pike.  The  doree  (corrupted 
from  adoree ,  worshipped,  or  probably 
from  doree ,  gilt ;  in  allusion  to  its  splen¬ 
did  colour)  Zeus  Faber  Lin.,  is  said  by 
some  to  be  the  fish  out  of  whose  mouth 
St.  Peter  took  the  tribute-money,  leaving 
on  its  sides  those  incontestible  proofs  of 
the  identity  of  the  fish,  the  marks  of  his 
finger  and  thumb.  Others  contend  that 
the  fish  in  question  was  the  haddock.  It 
is  rather  hard  to  determine  the  dispute  ; 
for  the  doree  also  asserts  an  origin  of  its 
spots  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  former.  St.  Christo¬ 
pher,  in  wading  through  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  having  caught  a  fish  of  the  kind,  en 
passant ,  as  an  eternal  memorial  of  the 
fact,  left  the  impression  on  its  sides  to  be 
transmitted  to  all  posterity.  In  our  own 
country  it  was  very  long  before  the  fish 
attracted  notice,  at  least  as  an  edible  one. 
We  are  indebted  to  that  judicious  actor 
and  bon  vivant ,  the  late  Mr.  Quin,  for 
adding  a  most  delicious  luxury  to  our 
table,  who,  overcoming  all  the  vulgar 
prejudices  on  account  of  its  deformity, 
has  effectually  established  its  reputation. 
It  is  found  on  the  southern  shores  of  this 
kingdom.  Those  of  the  largest  size  are 
taken  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Ovid  has  called  it  rams 
Faber ,  which  must  have  been  owing  to 
its  excellence,  not  its  scarcity.  While 
living,  the  colour  is  very  resplendent,  and 
as  if  gilt,  whence,  according  to  some,  the 
name  ;  but  sir  Joseph  Banks  used  to  say 
it  should  be  adoree ,  and  that  it  was  the 
most  valuable  fish,  because  it  required  no 
sauce.  The  red  mullet,  or  surmullet, 
Mullus  Surmuletus  Lin.,  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Romans,  and  bore  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  price.  The  capricious  epi¬ 
cures  of  the  days  of  Horace,  valued  it  in 
proportion  to  its  size  :  not  that  the  larger 
fish  were  more  delicious,  but  that  they 
were  more  difficult  to  be  got.  Evidence 
of  the  high  price  and  the  luxury  of  the 
age,  appears  from  Juvenal : — 

- “  Mullum  sex  millibus  emit, 

vEquantera  sane  paribus  sestertia  libris.” 

- “  The  lavish  slave 

Six  thousand  pieces  for  a  mullet  gave, 

A  sesterce  for  each  pound.” 

But  Apicius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
gave  a  still  more  unconscionable  sum,  for 
he  did  not  scruple  bestowing  3,000  nummi, 
or  04/.  11s.  8 d.,  for  a  fish  of  as  small  size 
as  the  mullet. 

Birds — Before  the  middle  of  May  all 
our  summer  birds  will  have  arrived.  The 
turtle-dove  and  fly-catcher  are  generally 
the  two  last.  Throughout  the  two  coming 
months,  all  the  singing  birds  (those  that 
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are  constantly  with  us,  as  well  as  tempo¬ 
rary  visiters)  may  be  heard  or  seen.  It 
is  their  breeding  season,  after  which,  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  emigrants  which  breed  but  once, 
leave  us.  The  young  of  most  birds  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  the  congregating  of  those  of 
the  insectivorous  tribes  make  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  from 
each  other. 

Insects. — Swarms  of  these  will  now 
burst  from  their  egg  and  chrysalis  state. 
The  dragon-flies  leave  the  water,  the  ele¬ 
ment  where  they  are  born  and  bred,  and 
soar  in  the  air,  where  they  may  be  seen 
darting  after  smaller  winged  insects,  their 
prey.  The  gaudy  family  of  butterflies, 
the  mail-covered  though  splendid  tribe  of 
beetles,  and  the  curiously  mechanical  fra¬ 
ternity  of  bees,  everywhere  intrude  them¬ 
selves  on  the  notice  of  the  naturalist. 
Spiders  weave  their  geometric-formed 
webs  on  every  spray  ;  and  which  may  be 
seen  to  reflect  the  prismatic  colours,  to 
entice  the  more  readily  their  unwary  vic¬ 
tims.  The  common  butterfly  Papilio 
chrysomela  alba,  deposits  a  red  fluid ; 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  insects  in  the  air 
have  dropt  this  fluid  in  such  quantities, 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  story  of  a  shower  of 
red  rain,  which  is  given  in  Gassendi’s 
Life  of  Peirese. 

Reptiles . — Toads,  frogs,  and  efts  may 
soon  be  seen  changing  from  their  tadpole 
state  to  their  perfect  form.  Soon  after 
this,  the  frogs  instinctively  leave  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  secrete  themselves  on  land,  to 
avoid  the  notice  of  their  natural  enemies, 
ducks,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Snakes 
cast  their  slough ;  and,  with  vipers  and 
slow-worms,  may  be  seen  basking  under 
hedges. 

Worms. — The  dew-worm  may  be  seen 
lying  abroad,  on  warm,  moist  mornings, 
or  during  warm  rain.  Snails,  with  their 
curiously-coloured  spiral  shells,  may  be 
seen  roving  about  in  moist  weather,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  shelless  congeners, 
wherever  moisture  exists  or  their  favourite 
food  abounds.  In  shallow  brooks,  in 
still  parts  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  the 
Gordius  may  be  seen,  like  an  animated 
hair,  waving  its  slender  body  in  all  di¬ 
rections. 

Plants. — The  greatest  variety  and  the 
brightest  glow  of  Flora’s  train  regale  the 
senses  in  the  two  ensuing  months.  In 
the  garden ,  the  conspicuous  paeony,  the 
irises,  and  ranunculuses  are  only  equalled 
by  the  splendid  flowering  shrubs  of  North 
America.  In  the  fields ,  the  harebell, 
stitchwort,  and  herb-robert  may  be  seen 
under  every  hedge ;  in  meadows ,  the 
cuckoo-flower,  germander-speedwell,  scor¬ 
pion-grass,  and  above  all,  that  interesting 
tribe  of  plants,  the  Orchideae,  of  which 


several  sorts  will  appear  in  this  season. 
In  the  marshes  may  be  seen  the  butter- 
wort,  loosestrife,  and  sweet-gale  ;  and,  in 
rivers ,  the  white  and  yellow  water  lilies, 
water  ranunculuses,  and  many  other  aqua¬ 
tic  plants — Loudon's  Magazine  of  Na¬ 
tural  History ,  No.  1. 


flnettjim  ©allcvg, 

“  I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long, 
spacious  gallery,  which  had  one  side  covered 
with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are 
now  living,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  that  are  dead.” — Spectator. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

NEW  YE  Alt’s  LETTER, 
Addressed  by  Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop. 

Elliesland ,  New -Year -Day 
Morning ,  1789. 

This,  dear  Madam,  is  a  morning  of 
wishes,  and  would  to  God  that  I  came 
under  the  anostle  James’s  description  ! — 
the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much »  In  that  case,  madam,  you  should 
welcome  in  a  year  full  of  blessings ;  every 
thing  that  obstructs  or  disturbs  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  self-enjoyment  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  every  pleasure  that  frail 
humanity  can  taste  should  be  yours.  I 
own  myself  so  little  a  Presbyterian,  that 
I  approve  of  set  times  and  seasons  of  more 
than  ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for  break¬ 
ing  in  on  that  habituated  routine  of  life 
and  thought,  which  is  so  apt  to  reduce 
our  existence  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even 
sometimes,  and  with  some  minds,  to  a 
state  very  little  superior  to  mere  machinery. 

This  day, — the  first  Sunday  of  May,— 
a  breezy,  blue-skyed  noon  sometime  about 
the  beginning,  and  a  hoary  morning  and 
calm  sunny  day  about  the  end  of  autumn ; 
these,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  with 
me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious 
paper  in  the  Spectator ,  “  The  Vision  of 
Mirza;”  a  piece  that  struck  my  young 
fancy  before  I  was  capable  of  fixing  an 
idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables :  u  On 
the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I 
always  Jceep  holy ,  after  having  wrashed 
myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devo¬ 
tions,  I  ascended  the  high  hill  of  Bagdat, 
in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
meditation  and  prayer.” 

W e  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  the  substance  or  structure  of  our  souls, 
so  cannot  account  for  those  seeming  ca¬ 
prices  in  them,  that  one  should  be  parti¬ 
cularly  pleased  with  this  thing,  or  struck 
with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  different 
cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression. 
I  have  some  favourite  flowers  in  spring, 
among  which  are  the  mountain-daisy,  the 
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hare-bell,  the  fox-glove,  the  wild  briar- 
rose,  the  budding-birch,  and  the  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  1  view  and  hang  over  with 
particular  delight.  I  never  heard  the 
loud,  solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew,  in  a 
summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing  cadence 
of  a  troop  of  gray  plover,  in  an  autumnal 
morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of 
soul  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or 
poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what 
can  this  be  owing  ?  Are  we  a  piece  of 
machinery,  which,  like  the  flEolian  harp, 
passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  accident  ?  Or  do  these  workings 
argue  something  within  us  above  the 
trodden  clay  ?  I  own  myself  partial  to 
such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  important 
realities — a  God  that  made  all  things — 
man’s  immaterial  and  immortal  nature — 
and  a  world  of  weal  or  woe  beyond  death 
and  the  grave. 

allan  Cunningham’s  recollec¬ 
tions  OF  BURNS. 

I  have  the  satisfaction,  says  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart,  of  presenting  the  reader  with  some 
particulars  of  this  part  of  Burns’s  his¬ 
tory,  derived  from  a  source  which  every 
lover  of  Scotland  and  Scottish  poetry 
must  be  prepared  to  hear  mentioned  with 
respect.  It  happened  that  at  the  time 
when  our  poet  went  to  Nithsdale,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  was 
steward  on  the  estate  of  Dalswinton  :  he 
was,  as  all  who  have  read  the  writings  of 
his  sons  will  readily  believe,  a  man  of 
remarkable  talents  and  attainments :  he 
was  a  wise  and  good  man  ;  a  devout  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Burns’s  genius ;  and  one  of  those 
sober  neighbours  who  in  vain  strove,  by 
advice  and  warning,  to  airest  the  poet  in 
the  downhill  path,  towards  which  a  thou¬ 
sand  seductions  were  perpetually  drawing 
him.  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  was,  of 
course,  almost  a  child  when  he  first  saw 
Burns  ;  but  he  was  no  common  child  ; 
and,  besides,  in  what  he  has  to  say  on  this 
subject,  we  may  be  sure  we  aie  hearing 
the  substance  of  his  benevolent  and  saga¬ 
cious  father’s  observations  and  reflections. 
His  own  boyish  recollections  of  the  poet’s 
personal  appearance  and  demeanour  will, 
however,  be  read  with  interest. 

44  I  was  very  young,”  says  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham,  44  when  I  first  saw  Burns.  He 
came  to  see  my  father,  and  their  conver¬ 
sation  turned  partly  on  farming,  partly  on 
poetry,  in  both  of  which  my  father  had 
taste  and  skill.  Burns  had  just  come  to 
Nithsdale  ;  and  I  think  he  appeared  a 
shade  more  swarthy  than  he  does  in  Nas¬ 
myth’s  picture,  and  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  he  really  was  at  the  time.  His 
face  was  deeply  marked  by  thought,  and 
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the  habitual  expression  intensely  melan¬ 
choly.  His  frame  was  very  muscular 
and  well  proportioned,  though  he  had  a 
short  neck,  and  something  of  a  plough¬ 
man’s  stoop :  he  was  strong,  and  proud  of 
his  strength.  I  saw  him  one  evening 
match  himself  with  a  number  of  masons  ; 
and  out  of  five-and-twenty  practised  hands, 
the  most  vigorous  young  men  in  the  pa¬ 
rish,  there  was  only  one  that  could  lift 
the  same  weight  as  Burns. 

44  He  had  a  very  manly  face,  and  a  very 
melancholy  look  ;  but  on  the  coming  of 
those  he  esteemed,  his  looks  brightened 
up,  and  his  whole  face  beamed  with  affec¬ 
tion  and  genius.  His  voice  was  very 
musical.  I  once  heard  him  read  Tam  o* 
Shanter.  I  think  I  hear  him  now.  His 
fine,  manly  voice  followed  all  the  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  sense,  and  expressed  as  well 
as  his  genius  had  done,  the  pathos  and 
humour,  the  horrible  and  the  awful,  of 
that  wonderful  performance.  As  a  man 
feels,  so  will  he  write  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  he  sympathizes  with  his  author,  so  will 
he  read  him  with  grace  and  effect. 

44  I  said  that  Burns  and  my  father  con¬ 
versed  about  poetry  and  farming.  The 
poet  had  newly  taken  possession  of  his 
farm  of  Elliesland — the  masons  were  busy 
building  his  house — the  applause  of  the 
world  was  with  him,  and  a  little  of  its 
money  in  his  pocket — in  short,  he  had 
found  a  resting-place  at  last.  He  spoke 
with  great  delight  about  the  excellence  of 
his  farm,  and  particularly  about  the  beauty 
of  the  situation.  4  Yes,’  my  father  said, 

4  the  walks  on  the  river  bank  are  fine, 
and  you  will  see  from  your  windows  some 
miles  of  the  Nith  ;  but  you  will  also  see 
several  farms  of  fine  rich  holm  *  any  one 
of  which  you  might  have  had.  You 
have  made  a  poet’s  choice,  rather  than  a 
farmer’s.’  ” 

44  The  truth  of  the  case,”  says  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  in  another  letter  with  which  he 
has  favoured  me,  44  the  truth  is,  that  if 
Robert  Burns  liked  his  farm,  it  was  more 
for  the  beauty  of  the  situation  than  for 
the  labours  which  it  demanded.  He  was 
too  wayward  to  attend  to  the  stated  duties 
of  a  husbandman,  and  too  impatient  to 
wait  till  the  ground  returned  in  gain  the 
cultivation  he  bestowed  upon  it. 

44  The  condition  of  a  farmer,  a  Niths¬ 
dale  one  I  mean,  was  then  very  humble. 
His  one-story  house  had  a  covering  of 
straw  and  a  clay  floor ;  the  furniture  was 
from  the  hands  of  a  country  carpenter ; 
and,  between  the  roof  and  floor,  there  sel¬ 
dom  intervened  a  smoother  ceiling  than 
of  rough  rods  and  grassy  turf — while  a 

*  Hulm  is  flat,  rich  meadow  land,  intervening 
between  a  stream  and  the  genei’al  elevation  of 
the  adjoining  country. 
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huge  langsettle  of  black  oak  for  himself, 
and  a  carved  arm-chair  for  his  wife,  were 
the  only  matters  out  of  keeping  with  the 
homely  looks  of  his  residence.  He  took 
all  his  meals  in  his  own  kitchen,  and  pre¬ 
sided  regularly  among  his  children  and 
domestics.  He  performed  family  worship 
every  evening — except  during  the  hurry 
of  harvest,  when  that  duty  was  perhaps 
limited  to  Saturday  night.  A  few  reli¬ 
gious  books,  two  or  three  favourite  poets, 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  his  Bible, 
aided  him  in  forming  the  minds  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  family.  To  domestic  educa¬ 
tion,  Scotland  owes  as  much  as  to  the  care 
of  her  clergy,  and  the  excellence  of  her 
parish  schools. 

44  The  picture  out  of  doors  was  less  in¬ 
teresting.  The  ground  from  which  the 
farmer  sought  support  was  generally  in  a 
very  moderate  state  of  cultivation.  The 
implements  with  which  he  tilled  his  land 
were  primitive  and  clumsy,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  crops 
exceedingly  limited.  He  plodded  on  in 
the  regular  slothful  routine  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  ;  he  rooted  out  no  bushes,  he  dug  up 
no  stones  ;  he  drained  not,  neither  did  he 
enclose ;  and  weeds  obtained  their  full 
share  of  the  dung  and  the  lime,  which  he 
bestowed  more  like  a  medicine  than  a 
meal  on  his  soil.  His  plough  was  the 
rude  old  Scotch  one  ;  his  harrows  had  as 
often  teeth  of  wood  as  of  iron  ;  his  carts 
were  heavy  and  low-wheeled,  or  were, 
more  properly  speaking,  tumbler-cars,  so 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  trail-cars, 
both  of  which  were  in  common  use.  On 
these  rude  carriages  his  manure  was  taken 
to  the  field,  and  his  crop  brought  home. 
The  farmer  himself  corresponded  in  all 
respects  with  his  imperfect  instruments. 
His  poverty  secured  him  from  risking 
costly  experiments  ;  and  his  hatred  of  in¬ 
novation  made  him  intrench  himself  be¬ 
hind  a  breast-work  of  old  maxims  and 
rustic  saws,  which  he  interpreted  as  oracles 
delivered  against  improvement.  With 
ground  in  such  condition,  with  tools  so 
unfit,  and  with  knowledge  so  imperfect, 
he  sometimes  succeeded  in  wringing  a  few 
hundred  pounds  Scots  from  the  farm  he 
occupied.  Such  was  generally  the  state 
of  agriculture  when  Burns  came  to  Niths- 
dale.  I  know  not  how  far  his  own  skill 
was  equal  to  the  task  of  improvement — 
his  trial  was  short  and  unfortunate.  An 
important  change  soon  took  place,  by 
which  he  was  not  fated  to  profit ;  he  had 
not  the  foresight  to  see  its  approach,  nor, 
probably,  the  fortitude  to  await  its  coming. 

u  In  the  year  1790,  much  of  the  ground 
in  Nithsdale  was  leased  at  seven  and  ten 
and  fifteen  shillings  per  acre ;  and  the 
farmer,  in  his  person  and  his  house,  dif¬ 


fered  little  from  the  peasants  and  mecha¬ 
nics  around  him.  He  would  have  thought 
nis  daughter  wedded  in  her  degree,  had 
she  married  a  joiner  or  a  mason  ;  and  at 
kirk  or  market,  all  men  beneath  the  rank 
of  a  44  portioner”  of  the  soil  mingled  to¬ 
gether,  equals  in  appearance  and  impor¬ 
tance.  But  the  war  which  soon  commenced 
gave  a  decided  impulse  to  agriculture  ; 
the  army  and  navy  consumed  largely  ; 
corn  rose  in  demand ;  the  price  aug¬ 
mented  ;  more  land  was  called  into  culti¬ 
vation  ;  and,  as  leases  expired,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  improved  the  grounds,  built  better 
houses,  enlarged  the  rents;  and  the  farmer 
was  soon  borne  on  the  wings  of  sudden 
wealth  above  his  original  condition.  His 
house  obtained  a  slated  roof,  sash-win¬ 
dows,  carpeted  floors,  plastered  walls,  and 
even  began  to  exchange  the  hanks  of  yam 
with  which  it  was  formerly  hung,  for 
paintings  and  piano-fortes.  He  laid  aside 
his  coat  of  home-made  cloth  ;  he  retired 
from  his  seat  among  his  servants  ;  he — I 
am  grieved  to  mention  it — gave  up  family 
worship  as  a  thing  unfashionable,  and  be¬ 
came  a  kind  of  rustic  gentleman ,  who 
rode  a  blood  horse,  and  galloped  home  on 
market  nights  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
neck,  and  to  the  terror  of  every  modest 
pedestrian.*  His  daughters,  too,  no 
longer  prided  themselves  in  well-bleached 
linen  and  home-made  webs ;  they  changed 
their  linsey-wolsey  gowns  for  silk  ;  and 
so  ungracefully  did  their  new  state  sit 
upon  them,  that  I  have  seen  their  lovers 
coming  in  iron-shod  clogs  to  their  car¬ 
peted  floors,  and  two  of  the  proudest 
young  women  in  the  parish  skating  dung 
to  their  father’s  potato-field  in  silk  stock¬ 
ings.” 

Mr.  Cunningham  sums  up  his  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Burns  at  Elliesland  in  these 
terms  : — 

44  During  the  prosperity  of  his  farm, 
my  father  often  said  that  Burns  conducted 
himself  wisely,  and  like  one  anxious  for 
his  name  as  a  man,  and  his  fame  as  a 
poet.  He  went  to  Dunscore  Kirk  on 
Sunday,  though  he  expressed  oftener  than 
once  his  dislike  to  the  stern  Calvinism  of 
that  strict  old  divine,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick ; 
he  assisted  in  forming  a  reading  club  ; 
and  at  weddings  and  house-heatings,  and 
kirns,  and  other  scenes  of  festivity,  he 
was  a  welcome  guest,  universally  liked 
by  the  young  and  the  old.  But  the  failure 
of  his  farming  projects,  and  the  limited 
income  with  which  he  was  compelled  to 

*  Mr.  Cunningham's  description  accords  with 
the  lines  of  Crabbe  : — 

“  Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  horse  adorns, 

Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements 
scorns. 

Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can — 

This  is  the  farmer  made  the  gentleman.” 
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support  an  increasing  family  and  an  ex¬ 
pensive  station  in  life,  preyed  on  his  spi¬ 
rits;  and,  during  these  fits  of  despair,  he 
was  willing  too  often  to  become  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  gross. 

1  am  grieved  to  say,  that  besides  leaving 
the  book  too  much  for  the  bowl,  and 
grave  and  wise  friends  for  lewd  and  reck¬ 
less  companions,  he  was  also  in  the  occa¬ 
sional  practice  of  composing  songs,  in 
which  he  surpassed  the  licentiousness,  as 
well  as  the  wit  and  humour,  of  the  old 
Scottish  muse.  These  have  unfortunately 
found  their  way  to  the  press,  and  I  am 
afraid  they  cannot  be  recalled. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  that  few 
men  have  had  so  much  of  the  poet  about 
them,  and  few  poets  so  much  of  the  man  ; 
the  man  was  probably  less  pure  than  he 
ought  to  have  been,  but  the  poet  was  pure 
and  bright  to  the  last.” 

“  Burns,”  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
“  was  a  zealous  lover  of  his  country,  and 
has  stamped  his  patriotic  feelings  in  many 

alasting  verse . His  Poor  and  Honest 

Sodger  laid  hold  at  once  on  the  public 
feeling,  and  it  was  every  where  sung  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  only  began  to  abate 
when  Campbell’s  Exile  of  Erin  and 
Wounded  Hussar  were  published.  Dum¬ 
fries,  which  sent  so  many  of  her  sons  to 
the  wars,  rung  with  it  from  port  to  port ; 
and  the  poet,  wherever  he  went,  heard  it 
echoing  from  house  and  hall.  I  wish 
this  exquisite  and  useful  song,  with  Scots 
wha  hae  wi ’  Wallace  bled , — the  Song  of 
Death , — and  Does  Haughty  Gaul  Inva¬ 
sion  Threat — all  lyrics  which  enforce  a 
love  of  country,  and  a  martial  enthusiasm 
into  men’s  breasts,  had  obtained  some  re¬ 
ward  for  the  poet.  His  perishable  con¬ 
versation  was  remembered  by  the  rich  to 
his  prejudice  —  his  imperishable  lyrics 
were  rewarded  only  by  the  admiration 
and  tears  of  his  fellow  peasants.” 

Mr.  Pitt’s  ministry  gave  Dibdin  a 
pension  of  20(R.  a-year  for  writing  his  Sea 
Songs;*  and  one  cannot  help  remember¬ 
ing,  that  when  Burns  did  begin  to  excite 
the  ardour  and  patriotism  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  such  songs  as  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  been  alluding  to,  there  were  persons 
who  had  every  opportunity  of  represent¬ 
ing  to  the  premier  the  claims  of  a  greater 
than  Dibdin.  Lenity,  indulgence,  to 
whatever  length  carried  in  such  quarters 
as  these,  would  have  been  at  once  safe 
and  graceful.  What  the  minor  politicians 
of  the  day  thought  of  Burns’s  poetry  I 
know  not ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  himself  appre¬ 
ciated  it  as  highly  as  any  man.  “  I  can 

“  By  the  way,  Mr.  Fox’s  ministry  gained  no 
credit  by  diminishing  Dibdiu’s  pension  during 
their  brief  sway  by  one-half. 


think  of  no  verse,”  said  the  great  minister, 
when  Burns  was  no  more,  “  I  can  think 
of  no  verse  since  Shakspeare’s  that  has  so 
much  the  appearance  of  coming  sweetly 
fiom  nature.”  *h — Lockhart's  Life. 


Stotts  of  a  lUaber. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  all  things — even 
in  diseases.  During  the  reign  of  nerves , 
camphor  julep,  and  cordials  were  in 
yogue.  When  the  popular  hypothesis 
about  the  liver  prevailed,  mercurial  drugs 
were  lavished  in  a  manner  that  made  Dr. 
Reynold’s  predict,  that  calomel  would  be 
taken  by  the  tea-spoonful.  u  Peptic  Pre¬ 
cepts' ’  perhaps  prevented  it.  The  chylo- 
poietic  functions  put  in  their  claims  ;  and 
then  everybody  suddenly  discovered  they 
had  a  stomach  !  “  Don’t  you  think,” 

said  an  hypochondriac  to  me  one  day, 
“  that  dyspepsia  has  wonderfully  increased 
of  late  !”  adding  at  the  same  time,  u  By 
the  by,  what  is  dyspepsia  9 — Mr.  Wadd. 


COFFEE. 

It  was  owing  in  some  measure  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  botanist,  that  we  are 
so  abundantly  furnished  with  the  coffee 
berry.  Two  plants  were,  under  his  care, 
taken  to  the  West  Indies,  from  the  bota¬ 
nic  gardens  at  Paris,  but  on  the  voyage 
the  supply  of  water  became  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  this  person  was  so  anxious  to 
preserve  the  plants  that  he  deprived  him¬ 
self  of  his  allowance  in  order  to  water  the 
coffee-plants.  From  these  two,  all  the 
coffee  grown  in  the  West  Indies  has 
sprung.  Formerly,  coffee  could  only  be 
got  at  a  great  expense  from  Mocha  in 
Arabia. 


The  French  academy  have  awarded  a 
prize  to  the  author  of  a  little  book,  enti¬ 
tled  Le  Visiteur  des  Pauvres  (Visiter  of 
the  Poor)  as  the  production  the  most 
useful  to  morals.  In  England,  many 
thousands  are  annually  lavished  on  un¬ 
worthy  objects. 


wine-drinking. 

Light  dry  wines,  such  as  Hock ,  Claret , 
Burgundy ,  Rhenish ,  and  Hermitage , 
are,  generally  speaking,  more  salubrious 
than  the  stronger  varieties,  such  as  Port , 
Sherry ,  or  Madeira.  Claret ,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  the  most  wholesome  wine  that  is 
known.  Champagne ,  except  in  cases  of 
weak  digestion,  is  one  of  the  safest  wines 
that  can  be  drunk.  Its  intoxicating  effects 
are  rapid,  but  exceedingly  transient,  and 

f  lam  assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  used  these  words 
at  the  table  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  soou 
after  Burns’s  death. 
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depend  partly  upon  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  evolved  from  it,  and  partly  upon 
the  alcohol,  which  is  suspended  in  this 
gas,  being  applied  rapidly  and  extensively 
to  a  large  surface  of  the  stomach.— 
Macnish. 


Ledyard ,  the  traveller ,  says,  u  I  have 
frequently  observed  in  Russian  villages, 
obscure  and  dirty,  mean  and  poor,  that 
women  of  the  peasantry  paint  their  faces, 
both  red  and  white.”  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  cosmetic  art  is  a  bar¬ 
barous  practice. 

Hollar,  the  engraver ,  worked  in  the  house 
of  a  printseller,  near  Temple  Bar,  with 
an  hour-glass  placed  before  him  to  regu¬ 
late  the  miserable  payment  to  be  afforded 
by  his  employer,  and  such  was  his  scru¬ 
pulous  honesty,  that  he  turned  it  when¬ 
ever  he  was  interrupted.  When  deserted 
and  almost  destitute  of  the  supply  of  a 
day,  he  finished  his  large  view  of  London 
from  Greenwich  Hill  upon  two  sheets  for 
Stent,  another  printseller ;  and  Vertue,  of 
whose  veracity  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
asserts  that  for  his  labour  he  was  remu¬ 
nerated  with  thirty  shillings  ! 


The  present  mayor  of  Leeds  has  lately 
published  an  important  book  on  u  Ire¬ 
land  ;  its  Evils  and  their  Remedies,”  in 
which  he  mentions  a  curious  fact  with 
reference  to  the  alleged  over  populousness 
of  the  sister  kingdom ;  namely,  that  there  is 
less  poverty  where  the  population  is  great 
than  where  it  is  less.  For  instance,  Ul¬ 
ster,  which  is  the  most  populous  province 
in  Ireland,  is  decidedly  the  most  affluent ; 
whilst  Connaught,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
worst  peopled,  is  confessedly  the  most 
wretched  part  of  the  country. 


Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet  when  labours  close. 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 
The  curtain  of  repose. 

J.  Montgomery. 


It  happens  with  Arsenic,  as  with  most 
other  poisons  when  taken  into  the  sto¬ 
mach,  that  it  occasions  vomiting,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  persons 
killed  by  arsenic,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
detect  the  smallest  portion  of  it  after  death 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels. — Brande. 


The  most  prodigious  power  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  is  exhibited  by  fish.  A  whale  moves 
with  a  velocity  through  the  dense  medium 
of  water,  that  would  carry  him,  if  conti¬ 
nued  at  the  same  rate,  round  the  world 
in  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  a 
sword-fish  has  been  known  to  strike  his 


weapon  quite  through  the  oak  plank  of  a 
ship. 

In  the  American  rivers  are  fixed  many 
sawyers ,  or  bodies  of  trees,  which  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  current,  disappear¬ 
ing  and  appearing  by  turns  above  water, 
like  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  saw-mill, 
from  which  they  have  derived  their  name. 
They  sometimes  point  up  the  stream, 
sometimes  in  the  contrary  direction.  A 
steam-boat  running  on  a  sawyer  cannot 
escape  destruction. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Arrangements  are  now  making  to 
extend  the  steam-navigation  up  as  high 
as  Strasbourg,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  in  operation  in  the  approaching  sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  should  that  be  found  to  answer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  course 
of  another  year,  it  will  be  extended  even 
up  to  Basle.  This  will  indeed  be  bring¬ 
ing  Switzerland  home  to  our  doors,  and 
will  render  a  trip  to  that  enchanting 
country  as  easy  as  it  now  is  to  go  to 
Paris. —  Walter's  Letters  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent . 


MINERAL  WATERS. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  phenomena  of  mineral 
springs,  such  as  the  connexion  obtaining 
between  some  springs  and  the  affluent  at¬ 
mospherical  water,  we  cannot  help  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  opinion,  long  entertained 
by  chemists,  that  the  formation  of  mineral 
waters  is  a  simple  'process  of  solution, 
subject  therefore  to  the  established  laws 
of  chemical  affinity.  Their  variety,  con¬ 
sequently,  depends  on  the  different  nature 
of  the  strata  through  which  they  flow, — 
upon  the  relative  quantity  of  water  and 
gas  acting  upon  these  strata, — and  upon 
the  various  degrees  of  temperature  that 
are  enlisted  in  the  process. — Brande . 


FEMALE  FASHIONS. 

Mr.  Reinagle,  in  a  recent  Lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  said  that  taste  was 
definable,  was  reducible  to  laws,  and  was 
not  that  vague  principle  that  many  au¬ 
thors  asserted.  He  lamented  that  taste 
in  this  country  was  poisoned  by  the  weeds 
of  fashion — that  the  fair  forms  of  our 
women,  and  the  manly  character  of  our 
men,  were  perpetually  undergoing  taste¬ 
less  variations,  by  following  the  fashions 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  whose  character 
we  despised,  but  whose  costume  we  imi¬ 
tated.  He  concluded  with  a  sketch  of  a 
lady's  head ,  and  said,  if  they  would  wear 
such  monstrosities  of  bonnets ,  they  ought 
to  put  them  on  inclining  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  not  horizontally,  so  that 
the  oval  form  produced  by  such  arrange- 
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ment,  might  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
oval  forms  of  their  faces,  which  could  not 
be  effected  according  to  the  present  fashion. 

Some  successful  experiments  are  now 
making,  by  a  gentleman  in  Herefordshire, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  valuable  fruit- 
trees  from  decay,  by  planting  young  trees 
in  the  vicinity,  and  transfusing  the  sap 
of  the  young  plants  through  the  bark  of 
the  decaying  tree,  and  thus  uniting  the 
circulation  of  both. 


MALARIA. 

A  few  years  ago,  at  the  Salpetriere,  in 
Paris,  intermittent  fevers  were  very  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  prisoners  confined  there ; 
but  the  malaria  arising  from  the  drains  or 
sewers  being  suspected  as  the  cause,  by 
making  an  alteration  in  the  drains,  this 
class  of  diseases  was  finally  and  effectu¬ 
ally  eradicated. — Dr.  Macculloch. 


Cold  Punch ,  when  well  made,  is  always 
weaker  than  grog,  or  toddy ;  and  the  acid 
with  which  it  is  impregnated,  has  not 
only  a  bracing  effect  upon  the  stomach, 
but  operates  as  a  diuretic — thereby,  coun¬ 
teracting  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  spirit  itself. — Macnish. 


u  Running -a-Muck ,”  (among  the  Ma¬ 
lays,)  consists  in  their  rushing  out  in  a 
state  of  frenzied  excitement,  heightened 
by  fanaticism,  and  murdering  every  one 
who  comes  in  their  way  ! 

It  appears  by  a  table  recently  published, 
that  of  the  nineteen  millions  and  a  half  of 
acres  which  Ireland  contains,  there  are  at 
this  moment  4,900,000  uncultivated  and 
perfectly  capable  of  improvement. 

Captain  Ross  has  presented  the  Lon¬ 
don  University  with  a  splendid  reflecting 
telescope  on  Ramage’s  principle.  It  is  as 
large  as  the  famous  Herschellian  telescope. 


THE  EARWIG. 

The  name  of  this  insect,  in  almost  all 
European  languages,  has  given  it  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  causes  a  feeling  of  alarm 
even  at  the  sight  of  it.  Whether  or  not 
they  ever  did  enter  the  human  ear  is 
doubtful, — that  they  might  endeavour  to 
do  so,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  is  more 
than  probable ;  and  this,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  origin  of  their  name,  and  the 
universal  prejudice  against  them.  As  it 
is  said  that  anatomists  deny  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  their  deep  or  dangerous  entrance 
into  the  ear,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not 
generally  known,  as  it  might  defend  the 
constitutionally  timid  from  unnecessary 
alarm,  and  give  a  more  favourable  idea  of 


a  part  of  animal  creation,  which  forms  a 
most  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  being. 
— Braude's  Journ. 


WET  GRAVES. 

In  New  Orleans,  water  is  found  two  feet 
belbw  the  surface.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  to  procure  a  vault  for  their  dead, 
are  literally  compelled  to  deposit  them  in 
the  water. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

)|ut>Uc  journals. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MOUTH. 

u  Never  did  I  behold  such  a  mouth  !’* 
This  was  my  internal  exclamation  as  I 
gazed  upon  the  man  who  sat  opposite  to 
me  in  the  Advocates’  Library  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  was  an  elderly  personage — 
tall,  meagre,  long-chinned,  hook.nosed, 
pale  complexioned,  and  clothed  from  top 
to  toe  in  a  suit  of  black.  It  was  wearing 
towards  twilight,  and  the  noble  apartment 
in  which  I  was  seated  had  been  forsaken 
by  all  its  loungers,  save  myself  and  the 
man  who  called  forth  my  observation. 
We  wrere  alone,  he  perusing  the  Morning 
Chronicle ,  I  engaged  with  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  The  article  I  was  reading 
was  a  capital  one.  It  was — let  me  see — 
“  Streams,” — that  exquisite  creation  of 
Christopher  North’s  matchless  pen.  But 
admirable  as  the  article  might  be,  it  was 
not  so  admirable  as  the  man’s  mouth — 
who  perused  the  Chronicle.  For  some 
time,  indeed,  there  was  a  combat  between 
the  mouth  and  the  article,  both  soliciting 
my  regards  with  equal  ardour,  and  com¬ 
pelling  me  every  moment  to  turn  my  eyes, 
first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 
Each  possessed  a  magnetic  property ;  and 
my  mind  was,  like  a  piece  of  iron,  re¬ 
ciprocally  acted  upon  by  a  couple  of  power¬ 
ful  loadstones.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
balance  was  destroyed:  Ebony  either  grew 
weaker,  or  the  mouth  stronger  ;  and  1  was 
obliged,  with  a  weeping  heart,  to  throw  the 
former  aside,  and  submit  myself  entirely 
to  the  domination  of  the  latter. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  noble  mouth,  stretch¬ 
ing,  in  one  magnificent  sweep,  from  ear 
to  ear — such  a  mouth  as  the  ogres  of 
romance  must  have  had,  or  the  whale  that 
swallowed  Jonah.  I  remember  the  first 
time  when — from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  Fountain  of  Neptune — I 
beheld  the  front  of  Versailles’  stupendous 
palace.  One  feeling  only  occupied  my 
mind — that  of  breathless  astonishment — 
as  the  huge  fabric  rose  up  before  me,  in 
sublime  proportion,  from  the  bosom  of  its 
matchless  garden.  Such  astonishment — 
such  breathlessness  came  over  me,  when 
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my  eyes  first  encountered  the  man,  or 
rather  his  mouth.  I  was  more  than  asto¬ 
nished  ;  I  was  delighted — delighted,  as 
when  stepping  into  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  grand  creations  of  Michael  Angelo, 
frescoed  upon  its  roof  and  walls,  burst 
like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  upon  my 
tranced  spirit.  Such  was  the  delight  af¬ 
forded  by  the  mighty  mouth :  not  the 
man — beloved  reader — for  men  as  fair  in 
all  respects  as  he  have  I  often  seen.  It 
was  not  his  cheeks,  thin  as  parchment, 
his  nose  curved  like  an  eagle’s  beak,  his 
chin  prominent  as  a  bayonet  in  full  charge, 
or  his  complexion,  pale  and  lustreless  as 
a  faded  lily.  It  was  not  these — no,  reader, 
it  was  not  these  which  operated  with  such 
wizard  power  upon  me.  It  was  his  mouth 
that  mouth — wonderful  as  Versailles,  and 
beautiful  as  the  Sistine  Chapel — which 
carried  my  sympathies  away,  and  led  me 
a  captive  worshipper  at  its  shrine. 

Such  were  my  first  impressions  on  be¬ 
holding  the  Man  with  the  Mouth.  They 
were  those  of  unmingled  awe  and  plea¬ 
sure,  and  appealed  with  resistless  effect 
to  my  imagination.  They  came  upon  me 
like  a  rainbow  bursting  out  from  the  bo¬ 
som  of  a  dark  cloud — as  a  stream  of  sun¬ 
shine  at  midnight — as  the  sound  of  the 
Eolian  harp  in  a  summer  eve.  But  they 
appealed  to  the  fancy  alone ;  they  touched 
the  heart,  but  not  the  head ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  latter  could  bring 
its  energies  to  bear,  so  completely  had  it 
been  overwhelmed  with  the  tumult  of 
passions  which  agitated  the  feelings.  It 
did  act  at  last ;  and  as  s»on  as  the  inci¬ 
pient  impressions  subsided  a  little,  I  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  ascertain  why  such 
wonderful  effects  should  spring  from  such 
a  cause.  But  it  was  in  vain  ;  and  being 
neither  casuist  nor  phrenologist  I  was 
obliged  to  drop  a  subject,  to  which  my 
powers  were  altogether  unequal.  I  won¬ 
dered,  and  was  delighted  ;  but  what  the 
remote  springs  of  such  wonder  and  delight 
might  be,  baffled  my  philosophy,  and  set 
my  reasoning  faculties  at  naught. 

Meanwhile  the  man  continued  opposite 
to  me,  reading  the  Chronicle ,  and  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  at  him,  marvelling  at  the 
dimensions  of  that  feature  which  had  van¬ 
quished  Christopher  North  in  single  com¬ 
bat,  and  absorbed  his  beautiful  “  Streams” 
in  its  insatiable  gulf.  He  never  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  paper ;  they  were  rigidly 
fixed  upon  its  democratic  columns  ;  and, 
but  for  the  motion  of  his  hands,  as  he 
shifted  it  up  and  down,  I  should  have 
supposed  him  an  image  carved  for  some 
Dutch  college  by  Chantry,  or  Thorwald- 
son  the  Dane.  I  had  no  curiosity  about 
the  man  :  his  name,  his  country,  his  pro¬ 
fession,  his  character,  were  alike  matters 


of  indifference.  I  would  not  have  given' 
the  toss  of  a  farthing  to  know  all  about 
them.  My  attention  was  engaged  with  a 
nobler  theme.  1  was  analyzing  his  mouth, 
admiring  the  blandness  of  its  expression, 
wondering  at  its  hugeness,  and  envying 
its  happy  owner  the  possession  of  so  mag¬ 
nificent  a  characteristic. 

When  I  first  noticed  this  marvellous 
man  it  was  six  o’clock,  which  at  that  very 
moment  pealed  from  the  clock  of  St. 
Giles  ;  and  the  room,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  was  becoming  obscured  with  the 
shades  of  approaching  eve.  The  light 
which  glared  in  at  the  windows  was  sullen 
and  sepulchral,  and  flung  a  broad,  dull 
radiance  upon  the  fluted  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns,  that  extended  their  double  rows 
along  the  library,  supporting  its  painted 
roof  upon  their  foliaged  capitals.  Within 
and  without  all  was  calm.  Save  our  two 
selves,  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  apart¬ 
ment.  The  librarian  had  gone,  Lord 
knows  whither — the  advocates  had  bidden 
their  literary  sanctum  adieu,  and  the  man 
with  the  mouth  and  myself  were  left  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  premises. 

We  had  now  sat  for  a  considerable  time 
together,  he  reading  the  Chronicle ,  I  ad¬ 
miring  his  mouth.  It  was  certainly  the 
most  extraordinary  mouth  ever  created, 
and  challenged  observation  in  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree.  His  whole  face  was  absorbed 
in  this  mighty  feature.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  ears,  and  eyes,  and  cheeks,  and  nose, 
and  chin  ;  but  they  were  pigmied  to  no¬ 
thing  in  such  a  lordly  neighbourhood. 
He  was,  in  fact,  earless,  eyeless,  cheekless, 
noseless,  and  chinless.  To  speak  com¬ 
paratively,  he  had  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  :  he  was  all  mouth. 

The  mouth  was,  in  fact,  omnipotent : 
it  would  be  wronging  it  to  say  that  it 
belonged  to  the  man,  for  the  man  belonged 
to  it.  It  was  to  him  body  and  soul ;  and 
the  other  parts  of  his  frame,  such  as  trunk, 
limbs,  and  head,  were  merely  its  appen¬ 
dages. 

Hitherto  the  mouth  had  been  quies¬ 
cent  ;  not  a  muscle  of  it  had  moved,  while 
its  appendage,  the  man,  was  employed  at 
his  occupation.  It  was  fixed,  rigid,  and 
apparently  as  incapable  of  change  as  the 
eternal  rocks.  I  had  even  begun  to  won¬ 
der  whether  it  possessed  the  power  of 
motion — whether  it  could  open  and  shut 
like  other  mouths — whether,  in  a  word, 
its  powers  were  equal  to  its  pretensions. 
But  these  unworthy  surmises  were  soon 
put  to  flight ;  for,  on  looking  attentively, 
I  perceived,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  awe, 
that  it  began  to  move.  Upon  my  honour, 
the  lips  began  to  separate,  first  a  hair¬ 
breadth — then  two — then  three — then  a 
whole  line— and  at  last  half  an  inch. 
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There  was  a  solemn  grandeur  about  the 
process  of  opening.  The  mouth  was  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  too  much  importance 
to  open  itself  on  trifling  occasions,  or  in  a 
trifling  manner.  It  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  slowly,  deliberately,  sublimely  ;  and 
I  looked  on  with  the  same  breathless 
anxiety  as  when  listening  in  the  Great 
Glen  of  Scotland  to  the  expectant  burst¬ 
ing  of  a  thunder-cloud,  which  hangs  in 
threatening  mood  over  the  summit  of  Ben- 
nevis.  To  say  that  it  resembled  a  church- 
door  would  be  doing  it  injustice — no 
church-door,  even  the  main  one  of  Notre- 
Dame  or  St.  Paul’s,  ever  expanded  its 
huge  jaws  with  such  deliberate  majesty. 
Reader,  if  you  have  seen  the  opening  of 
the  dock-gates  at  Portsmouth,  or  of  the 
locks  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  you  may 
form  some  idea  of  that  of  the  mouth. 

I  think  I  said  it  had  opened  half  an 
inch  ;  to  do  so  it  took  no  less  than  three 
minutes ;  this  I  particularly  noticed. 
“  Now,”  said  I,  u  this  mouth  is  capable 
of  expanding  at  least  twelve  times  that 
length,  ox  six  inches.  Three  minutes  to 
half  an  inch  make  six  minutes  to  a  whole 
inch.  Six  multiplied  by  six  make  thirty- 
six.  In  all,  one  half  hour  and  six  minutes 
must  elapse  before  this  glorious  mouth 
can  attain  its  ne  plus  ultra” 

While  this  process  was  going  on,  day 
waned  apace,  and  twilight  was  on  the 
point  of  being  succeeded  by  darkness. 
Those  broad  floods  of  light  which  bathed 
the  pillars  with  their  lurid  lustre,  were 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter — and  noctur¬ 
nal  gloom  threatened,  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  reign  “  lord  of  the  ascendant.”  But 
this  approaching  obscuration  was  no  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  mouth.  It  opened  wider 
every  instant.  At  last  it  attained  the 
climax  of  its  extension  ;  and,  wide  as  it 
was,  would  stretch  no  farther.  The 
mouth,  after  all,  was  not  so  omnipotent 
as  I  supposed.  There  were  limits  to  its 
powers,  and  after  thirty-six  minutes  of 
incessant  operation,  it  had  done  its  best. 

I  now  began  to  wonder  what  object  my 
opposite  neighbour  could  have  in  opening 
his  mouth  to  such  an  apocryphal  extent 
— or  rather  what  could  tempt  the  mouth 
itself  to  perform  so  extraordinary  an  ex¬ 
ploit — for,  somehow,  I  could  never  think 
of  it  as  being  under  the  control  of  the 
man.  It  could  not  be  to  eat,  for  eatables 
abound  not  in  libraries ;  nor  to  speak, 
for  speech  requires  not  such  oral  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  was  for  neither ;  the  purpose 
for  which  it  condescended  to  open  itself 
was  nobler  far.  It  was  to  give  a  yawn , 
which  sounded  through  the  apartment — 
shook  me  on  my  seat,  and  made  the 
proudest  folio  quiver  like  an  aspen  from 
its  firm  foundation.  I  never  heard  such 


a  yawn  :  it  was  worthy  of  the  great  source 
from  whence  it  emanated  :  it  was  worthy 
of  the  Advocates’  Library  ;  and,  as  its 
echo  sounded  from  shelf  to  shelf,  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  and  from  table  to  table,  I 
thought  that  it  would  rival  the  loudest 
yawn  ever  uttered  by  luckless  wight,  while 
luxuriating  in  the  recondite  pages  of  that 
profound  philosopher,  Dr.  Black.  Kings 
might  have  owned  it,  heroes  claimed  it 
as  their  own,  sages  contended  for  it,  poets 
sung  about  it.  In  one  word,  it  was  worthy 
of  the  Man  with  the  Mouth.  Need  more 
be  said?  Answer,  “No.” 

Nor  was  this  the  only  yawn.  There 
were  one,  two,  three,  each  louder  than  its 
predecessor.  The  last  in  particular  was 
tremendous,  and  filled  me  with  awe  and 
admiration.  I  even  yawned  myself  in 
hopeless  rivalry;  but  I  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  outbrave  the  thunders  of 
Jove  with  a  popgun,  as  enter  the  lists 
with  this  most  doughty  opponent. 

These  mighty  yawns  being  at  an  end, 
I  naturally  concluded  that  the  mouth 
would  resume  its  former  condition — that 
it  would  close  and  be  as  when  I  first  be¬ 
held  it.  But  it  closed  not.  Dark  as  the 
evening  was,  I  saw  that  the  man  still 
gaped — that  his  mouth  was  as  wide  as 
ever :  he  seemed,  in  truth,  yawning, 
though  inaudibly.  He  no  longer  perused 
upon  the  Chronicle ;  this  the  darkness 
rendered  a  hopeless  attempt ;  and  he 
quietly  deposited  the  paper  upon  the  table 
and  looked  at  me — not  with  his  eyes,  but 
with  his  mouth.  I  cannot  describe  the 
feelings  which  pervaded  me  at  this  time. 
The  room  was  almost  pitch  dark;  no 
relict  of  the  solar  influence  remained  be¬ 
hind  ;  the  pillars  had  lost  the  gaudy  lustre 
lent  them  by  the  twilight,  and  stood  like 
rows  of  sable  giants  in  their  respective 
places,  while  a  silence,  dread  and  drear  as 
the  grave,  prevailed  on  every  side.  My 
admiration — my  love— my  respect  for  the 
mouth  was  as  great  as  ever,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  began  to  be  coupled  with  fear ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  some  mysterious 
witchery  exercised  upon  my  understand¬ 
ing,  I  believe  1  should  have  taken  leg- 
bail,  and  left  the  man  to  yawn  and  gape 
till  the  “  crack  of  doom.”  The  library 
was  robed  in  darkness  ;  true — but  that 
did  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  him. 
Obscurity  could  not  shroud  him.  He 
still  gaped  prodigiously.  His  mouth  was 
large,  round,  and  deep,  and  formed  a 
circle  in  the  centre  of  his  face — a  black 
circle,  only  broken  at  the  top  of  his  nose, 
which  peeped  over  it — and  below  by  his 
chin,  which  protruded  forward  as  if  to 
harmonize  with  the  nasal  protuberance, 
and  render  the  symmetry  perfect.  I  saw 
also  his  eyes,  that  shone  like  two  lambent 
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lights,  and  shed  a  sepulchral  lustre  around 
the  boundaries  of  his  awful  and  mysterious 
mouth. 

Altogether  I  felt  alarmed — still  respect 
for  the  remarkable  object  of  my  medita¬ 
tions  bound  me  to  my  seat ;  and  though 
minutes  and  hours  passed  by,  I  was  yet 
gazing  intently  at  it.  I  could  perceive 
no  diminution  of  its  size  ;  it  was  still  the 
same  yawning  gulf — the  same  44  antre 
vast,”  which  gave  birth  to  the  portentous 
yawns.  On  one  side  I  sat  rapt  in  a  fren¬ 
zied  awe ;  on  the  other,  sat  the  Man  with 
the  Mouth,  like  an  idol,  commanding 
and  compelling  my  adoration.  1  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  him — or  rather  of  his 
mouth.  There  was  something  surprising 
in  the  whole  business  ;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  did  I  feel  my  respect  for  this 
wonderful  feature  beginning  to  decline. 
The  gradual  opening  of  the  feature  was 
fine — the  yawning  magnificent — but  such 
a  persevering  system  of  gaping  seemed  to 
me  absurd.  There  was  something  in  it 
which  shocked  my  causality ;  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that,  after  all,  the  man  was 
somewhat  of  an  ass,  and  his  mouth  a  very 
so  so  affair,  scarcely  worthy  the  time  and 
trouble  it  had  cost  me. 

At  last,  what  with  violent  excitement 
and  the  fatigue  of  gazing,  my  imagination 
got  violently  agitated.  I  no  longer  saw 
things  with  my  own  eyes,  but  with  the 
optics  of  fancy,  and  revelled  in  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  extravagant  and  unbridled  thought. 
The  man  who  at  first  seemed  nameless 
and  unknown,  was  now  invested  with  a 
44  habitation  and  a  name.”  His  habita¬ 
tion  was  Eternity,  and  his  name  was 
Time.  That  mouth  was  the  gulf  of  ob¬ 
livion  into  which  all  things  must  pass, 
save  those  doomed  to  endure  for  ever. 

44  A  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my 
dream.”  In  a  moment  the  library,  which 
had  been  silent,  dark,  and  deserted,  was 
lighted  up,  and  crowded  with  wonted 
visiters.  Three  hundred  advocates  in 
their  gowns  paraded  its  vista — three  hun¬ 
dred  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law  !  I 
was  amazed  at  it — not  so  Time.  He 
chuckled  with  delight,  and  ( mirabile 
dictuj  gaped  wider  than  before. 

It  was  a  night  of  miracles.  Those 
thousands  of  tomes  which  crowded  the 
shelves  seemed  stricken  with  a  dead  palsy. 
The  shelves  themselves  shook  with  trepi¬ 
dation,  and  their  inhabitants  tumbled  wuth 
44  hideous  ruin  and  combustion”  upon 
the  floor.  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Scott, 
and  some  others,  kept  their  accustomed 
births,  but  the  multitudinous  mass  started 
from  theirs  in  dismay,  as  if  some  dreadful 
angel  had  pronounced  their  doom. 

What  did  Time  ?  He  raised  his  right 
hand,  and  the  volumes,  as  if  borne  upon 


some  mighty  stream,  came  rushing  to¬ 
wards  him,  I  heard  their  leaves  flutter¬ 
ing  in  agony ;  and  commingled  with  their 
agitations  came  the  groans  of  living  and 
dead  authors,  bewailing  their  luckless  off¬ 
spring.  The  mouth,  as  they  approached 
it,  grew  wider ;  and  into  its  abyss  sunk 
reams  of  paper  innumerable,  blackened 
with  oceans  of  printers’  ink. 

Another  freak  of  Time.  He  again, 
raised  his  hand,  and  the  three  hundred 
gentlemen  learned  in  the  law,  approached 
him  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  were 
instantly  sucked  into  that  mouth  from 
whose  vortex  there  is  no  return. 

One  caprice  of  imagination  leads  to 
another.  A  table  was  spread  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  a  knot  of  worthy 
souls  were  busily  enjoying  themselves. 
They  were  the  members  of  the  Noctes 
Ambrosianas.  North  was  there,  and 
Tickler,  and  Hogg,  and  O’Doherty,  and 
Mullion,  and  the  rest  of  that  illustrious 
band.  And  when  the  mouth  saw  them, 
he  elevated  his  dexter-hand  a  third  time 
-—but  its  spell  was  unavailing  now.  North 
shook  his  crutch  at  him  in  derision — the 
Shepherd  saluted  him  with  a  guffaw  of 
contempt — Mullion  snapped  his  fingers  in 
his  face— O’Doherty  discharged  a  brandy 
bottle  at  his  head — and  Tickler  swore  he 
did  not  value  him  a  pipe-stopper. — Poor 
mouth,  he  was  quite  chop-fallen  ! 

I  pitied  him.  There  is  something  pain¬ 
ful  in  witnessing  the  failure  of  one  who 
has  been  invariably  victorious ;  and  in 
spite  of  my  respect  for  those  excellent 
friends,  who  had  set  him  at  defiance,  I 
would  rather  have  seen  them  sucked  into 
the  Lethean  gulf,  than  witnessed  his  over¬ 
throw.  I  pitied  him  profoundly,  for  his 
faculties  of  devourment  were  next  to 
boundless ;  and  it  was  lamentable  to  think 
that  there  dwelt  on  this  ball  of  earth  any 
power  capable  of  saying,  44  thus  far  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  farther.”  Time,  or 
the  Man  with  the  Mouth,  or  whatever 
name  we  choose  to  call  him  by,  felt  his 
situation  bitterly.  He  did  not  gnash  his 
teeth ;  that  would  have  been  a  tedious 
business  to  one  -whose  mouth  required 
thirty-six  minutes  to  open,  and  doubtless 
as  many  to  shut — but  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  pallid  cheeks,  and  deep,  long- 
drawn  sighs  of  anguish  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  proceeded  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

To  assuage  sorrow  was  always  one  of 
my  principles.  My  heart  is  ever  open 
44  to  the  sweet  music  of  humanity ;”  and 
I  resolved  to  pour  consolation  into  the 
spirit  of  this  injured  one.  44  Yes,  Mouth  ! 
I  shall  assuage  thy  matchless  griefs,” 
said  I,  weeping  bitterly,  while  I  buried 
my  eyes  in  my  handkerchief  with  one 
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hand,  and  seized  that  of  the  object  of  my 
philanthropy  with  the  other.  Scarcely 
had  I  done  so,  than  the  Mouth  uttered 
these  awful  words — u  Friend ,  thou  art 
more  free  than  welcome /” — and,  on  look¬ 
ing  up  to  see  what  they  could  import,  I 
found  that  I  was  seated  in  the  travellers’ 
room  of  the  Hen  ard  Chickens  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  had  caught  by  the  nose  a 
worthy  quaker,  who  was  at  that  moment 
occupied  in  devouring  a  savoury  dish  of 
pork-chops  and  sausages. 

A  Modern  Pythagorean. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


ODE  ON  THE  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  A  GOOD 
DINNER. 

Ye  distant  dishes,  sideboards  blest 
With  Halford’s  peptic  pill — 

Where  grateful  gourmands  still  attest 
Illustrious  Robert’s  skill ; 

And  ye  that,  girt  with  legumes  round, 

Or  in  the  purest  pastry  bound. 

On  silvery  surface  lie ; 

Where  pdti — salmi — sauce  t ornate, 
Fricandeau  framed  with  nicest  art 
Attract  the  glist’ning  eye. 

Ah  !  richest  scent!  perfume  beloved! 
Blest  odours  breathed  in  vain — 

Where  once  my  raptured  palate  roved. 
And  fain  would  rove  again. 

1  feel  the  gales  that  now  ascend, 

A  momentary  craving  lend — 

As  curling  round  the  vapours  seem 
My  faded  faculties  t’excite, 

Restore  ray  long-pall’d  appetite. 

And  soothe  me  with  their  steam. 

Say,  Monsieur  Tide,  for  thou  hast  seen 
Full  many  a  jovial  set 
Discoursing  on  la  bonne  cuisine, 

In  social  union  met — 

Who  foremost  now  prepare  to  pray 
Des  cotelettes  a  la  chicoree ! 

Saute  de  saumon — qui  I'attend? 

What  young  Amphitryons  now  vote 
Nothing  like  pigeons  en  compote , 

Or  taste  the  vol-au-vent  ? 

While  some  at  lighter  viands  aim. 

And  towards  digestion  lean, 

Voularde  aux  trvffes,  or  d  la  creme. 

Or  agneau  aux  racines  ; 

Some  hardier  epicures  disdain 
The  distant  chance  of  doubtful  pain. 

And  queue  d'esturgeon  try ; 

Still  as  they  eat  they  long  to  cease, 

They  feel  a  pang  as  every  piece 
Passes  their  palate  by. 

But  lo  !  the  entremets  are  placed 
To  greet  the  gourmand’s  nose. 

Bedeck’d  with  all  the  pride  of  paste, 
Confective  prowess  shows. 

One  earnestly  devotes  his  praise 
To  beignets  a  la  lyonnaise, 

Others  survey  with  mix’d  delight 
Gelees  d'orange — de  marasquin  ; 

While  some,  with  looks  ecstatic,  scan 
The  souffle's  buoyant  height. 

Best  fare  is  theirs  by - fed. 

Less  pleasing  to  digest  ; 

The  taste  soon  gone,  and  in  its  stead, 
Oppression  on  the  chest. 

Their’s  joyous  hours,  and  jocund  nights. 
Wit’s  playful  sallies,  fancy  ’s  flights. 

And  goodly  cheer  as  e’er  was  seen — 

The  nged  Hock— the  Champagne  bright. 


Burgundia’s  best,  and  ClHret  light. 

The  vintage  of  nineteen. 

Alas  1  regardless  of  their  doom 
Each  rich  ragout  they  take, 

No  sense  have  they  of  pains  to  come. 

Of  head  or  stomach-ache. 

Yet  see  how  all  around  them  press, 

Th’  attendants  of  each  night’s  excess  ; 

Fell  Indigestion’s  followers  vile  : 

Ah  !  show  them  where  the  hateful  crew 
Scoff' calomel  and  pills  of  blue. 

Ah  !  tell  them  they  have  bile. 

These  shall  the  Gout  tormenting  rack. 
The  Vampire  of  the  toes. 

Night-mare,  Lumbago  in  the  back. 

And  Cholic’s  painful  throes; 

Or  languid  liver  waste  their  youth, 

Or  caries  of  a  double  tooth, 

It’s  victims’  nerves  that  nightly  gnaws. 
Vertigo — Apoplexy—  Spleen , 

The  feverish  hand — the  visage  green, 

The  lengthen’d  lantern  jaws. 

This,  a  consommi ,  precious  prize  ! 

Is  tempted  now  to  try  ; 

To  restless  nights  a  sacrifice. 

And  dire  acidity. 

Till  throbs  of  lieart-burn— ague’s  pangs, 
And  Cholera’s  fiercely-fixing  fangs, 

Have  left  him,  liverless,  to  moan. 

The  bloated  form — the  pimpled  face. 

The  tottering  step— th’  expiring  trace 
Of  good  digestion  gone. 

To  each  his  twitches,  all  are  men. 
Condemned  to  pick  their  bone  ; 

The  poor  man  in  another’s  den, 

The  rich  man  in  his  own. 

Yet.  why  should  I  of  torments  treat  ? 
Since  we  were  made  to  eat  and  drink. 
Why  should  I  prophesy  their  pain  ? 
Stomachs  were  form’d  for  holding  food— 
No  more— while  our  digestion’s  good, 

’Tis  folly  to  abstain.  jua. 


flrtana  of  Science. 


Cure  for  the  Small  Pox. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Mons.  Valpean 
read  an  essay  to  prove  that  if  the  pustules 
in  this  disease  be  cauterized  within  two 
days  after  the  eruption,  they  die  away  en¬ 
tirely,  and  if  even  later,  their  duration 
is  abridged,  and  no  traces  of  them  are 
left.  The  caustic  which  he  used,  was  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  into  which 
he  dipped  a  probe,  with  which  he  pierced 
the  centre  of  each  pustule ;  this  remedy 
he  had  tried  in  numerous  cases  with  a 
very  good  effect — ( For  the  Mirror.) 

Jacobus. 

Ancient  Cannon  raised  from  the  Sea.  ' 

A  fisherman  of  Calais  drew  up  a  cannon, 
of  very  ancient  form,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  by  means  of  his  nets.  M.  de 
Rheims  has  since  removed  the  rust  from 
it,  and  on  taking  off  the  breech,  was  much 
surprised  to  find  the  piece  still  charged. 
Specimens  of  the  powder  have  been  taken, 
from  which,  of  course,  all  the  saltpetre 
has  disappeared,  after  a  submersion  of 
three  centuries.  The  ball  was  of  lead, 
and  was  not  oxidized  to  a  depth  greater 
than  that  of  a  line.— -Jownal  des  Debats. 
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Assamese  Method  of  Blasting  Rocks. 

The  Assamese  close  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  by  driving  in  with  a  mallet  a  stout 
wooden  plug  some  inches  in  length, 
through  which  a  touchhole  is  bored.  Be¬ 
tween  the  powder  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  plug  an  interval  of  several  inches  is 
left ;  the  communication  is  perfected  by 
means  of  a  tin  tube  filled  with  powder, 
and  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  plug. 
— Monthly  Mag. 

Purification  of  Alcohol. 

A  prize  was  offered  by  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Brussels  to  the  person  who  should 
prove  upon  what  the  differences  between 
alcohol,  extracted  from  various  substances, 
as  fruits,  grain,  roots,  sugar,  &c.  depended. 
This  was  obtained  by  M.  Hensmans,  who 
was  led,  by  numerous  experiments,  to 
conclude  that  the  alcohol  was  always 
identical,  but  that  the  difficulty,  more  or 
less  great,  always  found  in  rectifying  it, 
as  well  also  as  the  difference  in  taste,  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  presence  of  a  fatty  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  little  acetic  ether.  The  fatty 
matter,  when  alone,  may  be  separated  by 
several  distillations,  but  the  acetic  ether 
is  not  removed  in  this  way.  It  is  better, 
in  every  case,  for  the  removal  of  both,  to 
add  a  little  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  to  the 
alcohol,  to  be  rectified.  Carbonated  al¬ 
kali  does  not  act  with  sufficient  energy. 
— Bull.  Univ. 

Method  of  obtaining  the  Figure  of  a 
Plant. 

A  piece  of  paper  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
with  powdered  dragon’s  blood,  in  the 
manner  practised  by  engravers,  and  then 
the  small  branch  or  leaf  of  which  the  de¬ 
sign  is  required  is  to  be  laid  upon  it ;  by 
means  of  slight  friction  it  soon  takes  up  a 
small  quantity  of  the  powder,  and  being 
then  laid  upon  moistened  paper,  an  im¬ 
pression  is  to  be  taken  in  the  manner 
practised  for  lithography  without  a  ma¬ 
chine.  This  process  may  be  usefully 
employed  for  preserving  certain  physiog¬ 
nomical  and  characteristic  features,  which 
cannot  be  retained  by  drying  the  plant. 
—Bull.  Univ. 


®fie  ©atflevtr. 

“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

-  .  .  -  Shakspearb. 

SWIFTIAN  A. 

The  common  fluency  of .  speech  in 
many  men,  and  most  women,  is  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a  scarcity  of 
words;  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  has  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will 
be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon  the 
choiee  of  both  ;  whereas  common  speak¬ 


ers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one 
set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in  ;  and  these 
are  always  ready  at  the  mouth  ;  as  people 
come  faster  out  of  a  church  when  it  is 
almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd  is  at 
the  door. 

Old  men  and  comets  have  been  reve¬ 
renced  for  the  same  reason ;  their  long 
beards,  and  pretences  to  foretell  events. 

A  person  was  asked  at  court,  what  he 
thought  of  an  ambassador  and  his  train, 
who  were  all  embroidery  and  lace,  full  of 
bows,  cringes,  and  gestures  ;  he  ,said,  it 
was  Solomon’s  importation,  gold  and 
apes. 


THREE  ROYAL  QUESTIONS. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  having  a  month’s 
mind  to  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury’s 
estate  (who  was  one  of  the  richest  abbots 
in  England)  sent  for  him  to  his  court, 
and  told  him,  that  unless  he  could  re¬ 
solve  him  three  questions,  he  should  not 
escape  with  his  life.  The  abbot,  willing 
to  get  out.  of  his  clutches,  promised, his 
best  endeavours.  The  king’s  questions 
were  these  :  first,  Of  what  compass  the 
world  was  about  ?  Secondly,  How  deep 
the  sea  was  2  And,  thirdly,  What  the 
king  thought  ?  The  abbot  desired  some 
few  days’  respite,  which  being  granted, 
he  retufned  home,  but  with  intent  never 
to  see  the  king  again,  for  he  thought  the 
questions  impossible  to  be  resolved.  His 
grief  coming  at  last  to  the  ears  of  his 
cook,  he  undertook,  upon  forfeiture'  of 
his  life,  to  resolve  these  riddles,  and  to 
free  his  master  from  danger.  The  abbot 
willingly  consented.  The  cook  put  on 
the  abbot’s  clothes,  and  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  went  to  the  court,  and  being  like 
the  abbot,  was  taken  by  all  the  courtiers 
to  be  the  same  man.  When  he  came  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  he  thus  resolved  his  three 
questions:  First,  Of  what  compass  the 
world  was  about  f  He  said,  44  It  was 
but  twenty-four  hours  journey ,  and  if  a 
man  went  as  fast  as  the  sun ,  he  might 
easily  go  it  in  that  space.”  The  second. 
How  deep  the  sea  was  9  He  answered, 
44  Only  a  stone's  cast ;  for  throw  a  stone 
into  the  deepest  place  of  it,  and  in  time 
it  will  Qome  to  the  bottom To  the  third, 
44  which  I  conceive,”  saith  he,  44  your 
majesty  thinks  the  most  difficult  to  re¬ 
solve  ;  but  indeed  it  is  the  easiest,  that  is. 
What  your  highness  thinks  ?  I  answer, 
“  That  you  think  me  to  be  the  abbot  of 
G ’astonbury,  when  as  indeed  I  am  but 
Jack  his  cook.”  "  - 
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ST.  PHILIP’S  CHAPEL,  REGENT 
STREET. 

The  engraving  represents  St.  Philip's 
Chapel ,  and  a  portion  of  the  architectural 
splendour  of  the  western  side  of  Regent 
Street. 

The  chapel  was  erected  in  1820,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £15,000,  from  original 
designs  by  Mr.  G.  Repton,  except  the 
tower,  which  is  copied  from  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  vulgarly  called 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  at  Athens.* 
The  front  in  Regent-street  consists  of  a 
portico,  with  an  entablature  and  pedi¬ 
ment,  supported  on  four  Doric  columns  : 
the  cornice  is  continued  along  the  side 
porticoes  or  wings,  on  which  are  placed, 
as  ornaments,  symbols  of  ancient  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  bases  and  parts  of  the  shafts  of 
the  columns  are  of  cast-iron,  an  adoption  of 
great  convenience  where  the  shaft  is  to  be 
worked  to  a  fine  flute.  The  portico  and 
the  tower,  taken  separately,  have  afforded 
much  satisfaction  ;  but  their  union  has 
been  loudly  censured  as  an  anachronism 
in  the  arts,  which  is  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  classical  taste  ;  the  respective  styles  of 
the  temple  and  facade  being  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  dates. 

The  interior  is  almost  unexceptionably 
elegant,  and  a  proper  proportion  is  weil 
sustained  throughout.  It  is  pretty  nearly 
a  square,  with  a  double  gallery  supported 
below  by  piers,  and  above  by  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Corinthian  columns  of  scagliola. 
The  front  of  ihe  upper  gallery  tells  re¬ 
markably  well  as  a  balustrade,  forming 
a  finish  to  these  columns,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  height  which  the  chapel  obtains 
by  this  means,  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  The  ceiling  is 
formed  of  a  double  cove  ;  the  first  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  columns  towards  the  centre, 
and  the  second  forming  a  circle  in  the 
middle,  finished  with  a  sky-light.  The 

*  There  were  a  great  number  of  choragic  mo¬ 
numents  in  Athens.  The  most  magnificent  of 
these  buildings,  and  the  one  that  has  the  most 
ornaments,  is  that  of  Lysicrates.  It  is  placed 
upon  a  raised  surbase,  built  of  large  freestones, 
to  which  the  ascent  is  hy  four  steps.  Above  this 
surbase  rises  a  circular  building,  composed  of 
six  Corinthian  columns,  the  intercolumniations 
being  filled  up  by  a  partition,  formed  by  pieces 
of  marble.  Above  the  columns  is  placed  a  cupo¬ 
la,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  raised  flower,  the 
leaves  spreading  three  different  ways.  The  co¬ 
lumns  project  more  than  half  their  diameter  from 
the  marble  facing  which  forms  the  partition  be¬ 
tween.  The  bases  are  Attic,  the  capitals  beauti¬ 
fully  composed,  and  wrought  with  extreme  ele¬ 
gance.  The  frierze  of  this  exquisite  monument 
of  Attic  taste  is  enriched  with  bassi  relievi,  beau¬ 
tifully  sculptured.  The  exterior  of  the  cupola  is 
executed  with  great  art,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  with  laurel  leaves,  finely  sculp¬ 
tured  in  marble.  There  are  also  three  great  vo¬ 
lutes  of  flowers,  and  all  round  it  is  embellished 
with  ornaments  terminating  in  volutes, —  See 
Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens. 


organ  loft  is,  however,  placed  somewhat 
too  high,  where  a  lank  column  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  elegant  Corinthian  employed 
on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  building. 
The  robirtg-room  is  placed  behind  the 
communion-table,  which  by  that  means 
is  brought  forward,  so  that  it. serves  as  a 
sort  of  long  pedestal  for  the  columns  of 
the  great  window  to  rest  upon. 

Nearly  adjoining  tire  chapel  is  a  splcn. 
did  mansion,  on  which  many  thousands 
were  expended  before  its  completion  to 
the  taste  of  its  proprietor.  The  front 
consists  of  two  projecting  wings  and  a  re¬ 
treating  centre.  The  door  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  centre,  and  consists  of  a  por¬ 
tico,  supported  by  Ionic  columns.  The 
introduction  of  pilasters,  with  decorated 
capitals,  is,  however,  considered  in  faulty 
taste.  The  interior  of  this  costly  resi¬ 
dence  is  tolerably  large,  but  does  not  com¬ 
prise  a  considerable  suite  of  rooms.  It 
abounds  with  articles  of  vertu ,  and  su¬ 
perb  decoration  ;  among  which  a  circular 
temple  supported  by  small  Corinthian 
columns,  with  brass  capitals,  and  a  con¬ 
servatory  ornamented  with  models  from 
Canova,  are  entitled  to  special  mention. 

Opposite  is  a  mansion  of  correspondent 
magnitude  and  richness,  which  is  occupied 
as  separate  residences  by  Mr.  Nash,  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Edwards.  The  style 
of  the  first  floor,  which  is  Corinthian,  is 
of  great  elegance  ;  on  the  south  side  it 
is  supported  by  a  handsome  Tuscan  co¬ 
lonnade.  The  entrances  are  at  the  two 
wings,  or  ends,  which  has  a  displeasing 
effect.  In  Mr.  Nash’s  division  of  the 
house  is  a  long  gallery  fitted  up  a  la  Va¬ 
tican ,  the  pilasters  being  ornamented  after 
the  manner  of  that  celebrated  palace. 

Regent-street  is  principally  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Nash,  the  originator  of 
this  grand  metropolitan  improvement. 
The  profusion  of  its  embellishments  has 
given  rise  to  much  hitter  animadversion. 
The  Chapel  of  St.  Philip,  as  we  have 
noticed,  is  from  the  design  of  another 
artist ;  bu.t  here  the  introduction  of  the 
sacrificial  emblems  has  alike  been  the 
subject  of  severe  criticism. 

The  road  in  this  part  of  Regent-street 
is  the  most  successful  specimen  of  Mac- 
adamization  in  the  metropolis. 

DIRGE,* 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Yes,  thou  may’st  sigh, 

And  look  once  more  at  all  around, 

At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  ground, 

Tliy  life  its  final  course  has  found, 

And  thou  must  die. 

*  Sung  by  Louise,  the  Glee-maiden ,  in  the 
Second  Series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate: 
for  a  soul-stirring  scene  from  which,  with  other 
brilliant  extracts,  see  the  Supplement  published 
with  the  present  Number. 
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Yes,  lay  thee  down, 

Ami  while  thy  struggling  pulses  flutter, 
Bid  the  grey  monk  his  soul-mass  mutter, 
And  the  deep  bell  its  death-tone  utter — 
Thy  life  is  gone. 

Be  not  afraid. 

’Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 

A  fever-fit,  and  then  a  chill ; 

Ami  (hen  an  end  of  human  ill, 

For  thou  art  dead. 

Ancient  Homan  dFwtibals. 


MAY. 

Maiama  were  festivals  in  honour  of 
Maia,  celebrated  on  the  first  of  May. 
This  day  was  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
diversion  ;  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Rome  frequented  Ostia  (a  town  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Rome)  to  spend  their 
time  in  greater  festivity  ;  all  were  adorned 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  very 
doors  of  the  houses  were  decked  with 
branches,  from  which  were  suspended 
fruits  and  flowers. 

The  Lemuria ,  or  Lemuralia ,  was  a 
feast  solemnized  at  Rome  on  the  19th  of 
May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the  dead,  or 
in  honour  of  the  lemures,  or  sprites ,  or 
hobgoblins.  This  feast  is  attributed  to 
Romulus,  who  to  rid  himself  of  the  phan¬ 
tom  of  his  brother  Remus,  (whom  he  had 
ordered  to  be  murdered,)  appearing  al¬ 
ways  before  him,  ordained  a  feast,  called 
after  his  name,  Remuria ,  or  Lemuria. 
These  solemnities  continued  three  nights, 
during  which  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited  ;  it 
being  deemed  unlucky  to  marry  in  this 
.month.  It  was  usual  for  the  people  (says 
Lempriere)  to  throw  black  beans  on  the 
.graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  burn  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insup¬ 
portable  to  them.  They  also  muttered 
magical  words,  and,  by  beating  kettles 
and  drums,  they  believed  that  the  ghosts 
would  depart  and  no  longer  come  to  ter¬ 
rify  their  relations  upon  earth. 

The  Argea  was  a  festival  celebrated 
by  the  Vestal  virgins  every  year,  on  the 
Ides  of  May,  during  which  they  threw 
into  the  Tiber  human  figures  made  of 
rushes,  to  the  number  of  thirty.  There 
are  two  reasons  assigned  for  this  ceremony. 
Tire  first,  that  the  barbarous  nation  who 
first  inhabited  these  parts,  cast  all  the 
Greeks  they  could  meet  with  into  the 
Tiber  ;  for  Argians  was  a  common  name 
for  all  Grecians  ;  but  that  Hercules  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  quit  so  inhuman  a  prac¬ 
tice,  and  to  purge  themselves  of  the  crime, 
by  instituting  this  solemnity.  The  se¬ 
cond,  that  Evander,  an  Arcadian,  and  a 
sworn  enemy  of  the  Argians ,  to  perpe* 
tuate  that  enmity  to  his  posterity,  ordered 
figures  of  Argians  to  be  thus  cast  in  the 
river.  (See  Ovid.)  P.  T.  W. 


:t3» 

EXPLOSION  OF  AN  INDIAMAN. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — You  will  much  oblige  me  by  giv¬ 
ing  insertion  to  the  following  narrative  of 
a  lamentable  event,  during  the  late  war 
in  India;  the  circumstances  never  having 
been  sufficiently  understood  even  by  per¬ 
sons  most  interested.  T.  P. 

In  17 A3,  During  the  naval  operations 
in  India,  under  the  command  of  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Hughes,  the  fleet  was  for 
some  time  lying  in  the  Madras  Roads, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

One  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  about  eight  o’clock,  a  large  ship 
was  seen  on  fire  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
every  man-of-war  sent  a  boat  with  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  two  midshipmen,  and  a  strong 
boat’s  crew,  to  her  assistance.  All  the 
boats’  crews,  with  their  officers,  went  on 
board,  leaving  only  one  man  to  take  care 
of  the  different  boats.  The  ship  conti¬ 
nued  to  burn  with  the  utmost  fury,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  combined  exertions  of 
so  many  able  and  active  men,  who  per¬ 
severed  till,  horrible  to  relate,  she  blew 
up  with  a  dreadful  explosion.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  agitated  and  convulsed 
by  the  shock.  The  weather  being  thick 
and  hazy,  rendered  the  catastrophe  still 
more  tremendous.  In  a  few  moments 
the  entire  Bay  was  covered  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  ship  and  the  mutilated  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  What 
rendered  this  calamity  the  more  distress¬ 
ing  was,  that  she  had  only  just  arrived  in 
the  Madias  Roads  ;  the  captain  and  four 
men  only  having  left  her  to  announce  her 
arrival  to  the  governor,  leaving  on  board 
all  the  rest  of  her  crew,  passengers,  and 
a  number  of  recruits  for  different  regi¬ 
ments,  with  their  wives  and  children  ; 
which  added  together,  exceeded  the  num¬ 
ber  of  three  hundred  persons.  The  ship 
proved  to  be  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  East 
India-man,  of  1,500  tons  burthen  ;  and 
this  calamitous  event  was  owing  to  the 
cooper’s  taking  a  lantern  and  candle  into 
the  spirit-room,  where,  in  drawing  off,  a 
spark  from  the  candle  fell  into  a  quantity 
of  spirits,  which  in  a  few  moments  spread 
the  fire  to  the  after  magazine  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  and  at  that  instant  she  was  shivered 
to  pieces.  On  the  news  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  shore,  that  an  India,  man  had 
been  on  fire  and  blown  up,  the  captain, 
whose  name  was  Dalrymple,  was  seen 
with  his  glass  exploring  every  part  of  the 
Bay  ;  when  not  perceiving  his  own  ship 
among  the  India-men  in  the  Roads,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  madness,  and 
continued  in  that  situation  three  nights 
and  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  his  reason  returned  ;  but  it  was  now 
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impossible  to  rouse  him  to  a  just  sense  of 
his  recent  calamity ;  and  at  length  he  was 
sent  as  passenger  in  a  homeward-bound 
ship. 

The  writer  of‘  this  narrative  was  an 
eye  witness  of  this  dreadful  event,  and 
was  within  a  cable’s  length  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers. 


ODE  TO  MY  NATIVE  COUNTRY. 
ft  or  the  Mirror.) 

Nescio  qu&  natale  solum  dulcedine  cunctos 
Ducit,  et  immemores  non  sinit  esse  sui. — Ovid. 
My  native  land  !  my  native  land  ! 

With  joy  I  view  thy  sea-sirt  strand,— 

With  pride  behold  the  hardy  band, 

Who  brave  the  swelling  gale  ; 

With  pleasure  feel  the  martial  flame, 

That  glows  around  my  country ’s  name, 

And  lifts  her  high  from  galling  shame, — 

To  England,  then,  all  hail ! 

Oh!  never  may  a  coward  race 
(Of  bastard  birth)  tby  fame  disgrace,' 

Nor  want  of  Commerce  e’er  displace 
Thy  fleets,  which  proudly  sail. 

’Tis  hence  thy  widest  empire  lies. 

And  this,  as  Britain’s  sons,  we  prize, 

By  which  she  all  the  world  defies. 

To  England,  then,  ail  hail! 

May  every  Briton,  hand  in  hand 
United,  form  a  noble  band, 

“  To  shield  from  foes  his  native  land,” 
Should  despots  dare  assail; 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  cause 
To  nerve  the  sword,  than  his,  who  draws 
To  guard  his  country’s  rights  and  iaws.— 

To  England,  then,  all  hail  ! 

May  Superstition’s  iron  sway, 

O’er  Albion  ne’er  usurp  the  day, 

Or  bid  Britannia’s  sous  obey' — 

Nor  bigotry  prevail. 

He  can’t  his  country’s  peace  befriend, 

Who  will  for  minor  points  contend 
Disputes  of  iaitli  in  bloodshed  end. — 

To  England,  then,  all  hail. 

May  man  to  man  be  more  sincere. 

And  ev’ry  social  duty  dear, 

With  loyal  feelings  flourish  here; 

May  Bounty  never  fail : 

May  jarring  int  rests  ne’er  divide. 

But  (true  as  ocean  to  his  tide) 

One  cause,  one  course,  together  glide _ 

To  England,  then,  all  bail ! 

May  Liberty  propitious  smile. 

And  commerce  crown  our  native  isle. 

And  Peace  and  Plenty  care  beguile. 

Alike  from  hill  and  dale. 

May  England  he  for  ever  found, 

By  Heav’n  with  richest  blessings  crown’d 
Supreme,  for  arts  and  arms  renowu  d. 

To  England,  then,  all  hail  ! 

Jacobus. 

DISCOVERY  OF  GAS-LIGHTING, 

f  i'o  the  Editor  oj  the  JMirror.) 

Sir, —In  No.  290  of  the  Mirror,  is  an 
account  of  Gas,  &c.,  stated  to  be  from  the' 


London  Magazine ,  Dec.  1827, — in  which 
account  I  presume  there  is  an  error,  “  of 
Mr.  Murdoch  being  the  man  who  first 
applied  the  inflammability  of  gas,”  &c. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  late  Lord  Dun- 
donald  (father  of  Lord  Cochrane)  disco¬ 
vered  the  sulphur  in  coal,  and  produced 
from  it  what  was  then  called  u  coal  tar,” 
which  was  recommended  to  government 
for  tarring  ship-bottoms.  I  was  employed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  (agent  to  his 
lordship)  to  write  fair  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  belaid  before  parliament. 

In  1789  I  witnessed  some  experiments, 
on  a  small  scale,  of  the  power  of  steam, 
&c.,  by  my  then  next-door  neighbour,  an 
elderly  man  named  Campion,  who  had 
lost  large  sums  at  Bristol,  in  making 
mixed  metals  and  other  curious  articles. 
I  remember  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  had  a 
comfortable  annuity  allowed  by  his  so¬ 
ciety.  In  couise  of  conversation  I  stated 
Lord  D.’s  mode  of  extracting  tar  from 
coal,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  did  not 
think  it  might  be  applied  for  light,  by 
baking  the  coal  and  setting  fire  to  the 
smoke.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  ; 
and  we  first  thought  of  its  application  in 
light-houses  on  the  sea  coast. 

I  next  had  a  fire-place  and  chimney 
erected  in  my  garden,  in  Brewer-street, 
Pimlico.  Over  the  fire  I  placed  an  iron  pot, 
which  held  about  half  a  bushel  of  coals  ; 
to  which  I  attached  a  tin  cylinder,  made 
air  tight,  the  funnel  at  the  top  of  which, 
was  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
smoke  when  lighted  produced  a  column 
of  bright  flame,  apparently  six  feet  high, 
and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  which 
burned  for  six  or  seven  hours,  and  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  be  affected  by  wind  or  rain. 
1  next  attached,  horizontally,  pipes  about 
forty  feet  in  length,  with  holes  about 
twelve  inches  apart,  about  the  size  of  the 
touch-hole  of  a  musket.  On  the  upright 
pipe  being  stopped,  the  smoke  issued  out 
of  the  holes,  and  produced  a  light  equal 
to  four  penny  candles  from  each  hole  ;  by 
stopping  which,  the  light  became  extin¬ 
guished  in  a  moment.  I  now  made  seve¬ 
ral  experiments,  and  thought  of  illumina¬ 
tions,  lighting  manufactories  with  gas 
instead  of  candle,  street  lamps,  &c. 

As  I  was  then  daily  engaged  with  an 
eminent  architect,  Mr.  Campion,  I  com¬ 
municated  my  discovery  to  him,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Trinity  Company.  A  few  of 
the  members  came  and  staid  great  part  of 
the  night,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
light ;  and  which,  if  adopted,  would  have 
saved  an  immense  sum  to  government, 
since  the  coke,  at  that  time,  would  have 
produced  more  money  than  the  coal  cost. 
J  was  informed  by  Mr.  C.,  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  objection  to  its  adoption  was,  that  it 
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w6uld  injure  the  oil  trade,  which  was 
considered  a  nursery  for  seamen.  The 
gentlemen  made  us  a  present,  which  de¬ 
frayed  our  expenses,  and  Mr.  C.  being 
about  four  score,  and  myself  little  more 
than  one,  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Campion  once  told  me  that  a  ma¬ 
nufacturer  from  Birmingham  had  been 
with^him,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
our  process,  for  which  he  offered  a  liberal 
sum  ;  but  Mr.  C.  having  heard  much  of 
the  effects  of  former  failures,  stopped  the 
negotiation,  and,  to  use  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  expression,  “  another  pitcher  was 
broken”  and  the  conversation  ended. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
burners  of  coke  for  the  drying  of  malt,  in 
country  towns,  to  use  my  process,  being 
convinced  it  would  save  expense,  and  the 
coke  be  purer  than  their  present  method 
of  burning.  About  twelve  years  after 
the  foregoing  attempts,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Winsor,  advertised  himself  the 
inventor  of  gas,  &c. 

The  process  is  so  simple,  that  any  per¬ 
son  requiring  light  may  have  it  from  their 
own  kitchen  fire-place  at  a  very  small 
expense.  T.  Hat  chard. 

EPITAPH. 

(FROM  THE  LATIN.) 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

Sin, — I  send  you  a  translation  of  a  Latin 
epitaph,  the  original  of  which  I  copied 
from  an  antique  brass-wrought  tomb  in 
the  venerable  church  of  Graveney,  near 
Feversham,  Kent.  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  nearly  as  the  difference  of  the  languages 
will  allow,  to  preserve  the  quaint  and 
pointed  style  peculiar  to  the  Latinity  of 
that  period.  W.  A.  Sharp. 

S.  M. 

John  Martyn,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  died  1 4GG- 

Stay  traveller,  and  here  incline  thine  eye, 
Where  ’neath  this  stone  my  mortal  re- 
liques  lie  : 

In  wine,  behold  the  image  of  thy  fate 
And  weeping  own  life’s  short  and  trou¬ 
bled  date. 

Unsought,  unthought,  unwelcome  death 
appears, 

And  blights  the  promise  of  extended 
years. 

Once,  cloth’d  in  state,  my  tongue  pro¬ 
nounc'd  the  law, 

Now  in  my  turn,  with  reverential  awe, 
Before  the  dread  tribunal  must  I  stand. 
And  trembling  plead ,  at  God’s  most  high 
command  : 

So  shall  the  judge  be  judg'd :  thus  pass 
away 

Light,  law,  and  life,  the  baubles  of  a  day 


In  cold  oblivion  sleeps  my  honour’d  fame. 

And  scarce  the  tomb  records  my  boasted 
name. 

How  awful  is  this  change  !  yet  when  from 
crime 

My  soul  is  purified,  when  with’ring  time 

Sinks  in  eternity,  this  mould’ring  frame 

Cloth’d  with  celestial  light,  may  humbly 
claim 

Amid  thy  saints  to  stand,  thy  mercies 
own, 

And  bow  the  knee  of  worship  at  thy 
throne. 


PRIOR’S  EPITAPH. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  very  ancient  epitaph 
upon  a  tombstone  in  Scotland  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  that  from  which  Prior  borrowed 
those  beautiful  and  well-known  lines 
(Nobles  and  heralds  by  your  leave,  &c.) 
he  once  intended  for  his  own  monument. 

W.  H.  H. 

Johnie  Carnagie  lyes  here. 

Descended  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 

If  any  can  gang  higher 

He  willingly  gives  him  leave. 


SONG  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

Ye’ke  beautiful,  ye  flowers! 

Replete  with  grace  and  love’; — 

Bright  as  the  smiling  hours 
That  wander  from  above; — 

Fair  as  the  stars  that  tell 
With  trembling,  tender  rays. 

Of  worlds  ineffable, 

And  sweet  immortal  days. 

Ye’re  beautiful,  ye  flow’rs  ! 

The  gayest  of  the  gay  ! 

And  shameless  Fashion  cow’rs 
Beneath  your  chaste  array  : 

Ye,— are  the  themes  of  song — 

The  minstrel’s  coronet — 

And  ciphers  that  belong 
To  Love's  great  alphabet !  * 

Ye’re  beautiful .  ye  flow’rs  ! 

And,  to  the  elfin  court — 

Inimitable  bow’rs — 

For  prankish  dance  and  sport  ; 

For,  ye're  not  wholly  given 
Ungrateful  man  to  bless, 

But  denizens  of  Heav’n 
Applaud  your  loveliness. 

Ye’re  beautiful,  ye  flowers  ! 

Each,  like  a  princely  gem. 

Born  of  surpassing  hours 
For  Summer’s  diadem ; 

But  each,  too  like  the  bow 
That  spanneth  tearful  skies, — 

Whose  hues  of  promise  glow 
A  moment,  and  it  dies  ! 

*  Vide  "  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montague's  Let¬ 
ters  “  Phillips’  Floral  Emblems, ”  ike.,  for  the 
amatory  meauing  of  Flowers. 
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Ye’re  beautiful,  ye  floWrs ! 

Enamell’d  by  His  band, 

Whose  lavish  goodness  show’rs 
All  glories — on  each  land  ! 

Your  fragrant  breath  is  rare 
As  seraph’s  od’rous  sigh, — 

Yet,  wherefore  are  ye  fair, 

And  perfum'd, — but  to  die  ? 

Ye’re  beautiful,  ye  flow’rs  ! 

Ye’re  luscious  !  for  He  gave 
Such  gifts,—  to  paint  His  powers 
Who  fram’d  ye, — for — the  Grave ; 

And  weakest  of  the  weak 

Ye’re  born, — with  lives  a  span, 

That  haply  ye  may  speak 
Humility,  to—  Man!  M.  L.  B. 


TO  SALLIE. 

(  For  the  Mirror.  ) 

There  is  a  day,  when  Friendship’s  ray 
Is  doubly  welcome,  doubly  dear; 

There  is  an  hour,  when  Love’s  soft  power 
Doth  steal  a  purer,  warmer  tear. 

’Tis  w’hen  to  those,  our  hearts  disclose, 

The  secret  ills  that  work  within ; 

And  find  a  breast,  whereon  to  rest. 

That  shares  or  pardons  every  sin. 

So  much  in  thee  I’ve  found  to  he. 

Of  what  to  earth  is  seldom  given, 

I  could  not  rest  where  souls  are  blest, 

Wert  thou  not  there  to  share  my  heaven. 

DuMin.  Jan  Hhi. 


BRAZEN  BULL  OF  FEIIILLUS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror ,) 

Sir, — In  Elland’s  Tour  in  Sicily ,  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  year  1704,  we  find  an 
account  of  the  recent  exhumation  by  some 
labourers  of  a  stupendous  bull  of  brass, 
bearing  on  its  side  an  inscription  suf¬ 
ficiently  intelligible  to  warrant  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  the  identical  instru¬ 
ment  of  refined  cruelty,  made  by  Perillus, 
who,  according  to  history,  himself  first 
proved  the  efficacy  of  his  invention.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  its  disinterment  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  sent  to  England,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  was  reported,  of  being  exhibited, 
but  no  further  mention,  as  I  can  learn, 
was  made  of  a  curiosity  so  interesting. 
Should  any  of  your  numerous  correspon¬ 
dents  have  it  in  their  powder  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  history,  or  present  existence 
of  so  valuable  a  relic,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  it  in  your  valuable  work. 

Your  constant  reader,  T. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

LONDON  NOISES. 

In  no  respect  has  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  degenerated  to  such  outrageous  li-> 


cense,  as  in  this  very  particular  of  noise. 

It  should  seem  as  if  dissonance  was  a 
fundamental  article  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  silence  as  unconstitutional  as  ship- 
money.  A  man  of  any  delicacy  of  ear 
can  hardlv  endure  to  live  within  the  bills 
of  mortality.  Folks  may  talk  as  they 
will  of  the  fogs  of  London,  and  of  its 
canopy  of  smoke  ;  but  what  are  these  to 
the  vile  congregation  of  acoustic  abomi¬ 
nations  that  prevails  44  from  night  to 
morn,  from  morn  till  dewy  eve,”  in  the 
great  city  ?  Every  itinerant  mender  of 
kettles,  and  every  rascally  knife-grinder, 
presumes  that  he  has  a  right  to  assassinate 
you, — like  Hamlet’s  uncle, — through  the 
44  porches  of  your  ears  and  44  Meolch 
below,”  as  wicked  as  Macbeth,  hath 
44  murdered  sleep  ”  uninterruptedly  from 
the  days  of  our  Saxon  progenitors.* 
From  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  morning 
sweep,  to  the  deep  bass  of  the  Hebrew 
old  clothesman,  there  is  a  gamut  of  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds  perpetually  exercised,  in 
which  every  trade  and  calling  has  its 
share.  During  the  late  war,  when  vic¬ 
tories  came  in  as  regularly  as  the  post,  (I 
wish  that  they  had  not,  like  our  letters, - 
cost  such  heavy  postage)  and  when  our 
generals  and  admirals  might  have  said 
44  no  day  without  a  despatch,”  the  nuis¬ 
ance  of  newsmen’s  horns  so  far  trans¬ 
cended  the  united  noises  of  all  other  vo¬ 
ciferations,  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  those  sage  grave  men,  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  legislate  specially  against  them. 
No  other  trade  could  gain  a  hearing,  so 
incessant  and  obstreperous  were  their 
blasts.  The  writs  of  that  day,  I  am 
aware,  would  have  it  that  the  ears  were 
not  the  part  of  the  head  which  our  aider- 
men  desired  to  protect  from  insult ;  but 
what  will  not  a  wit  say  or  do  to  make 
good  his  point  ?  One  may  pay  for  gold 
too  dearly  ;  and  even  the  joys  which  a 
good  batch  of  44  bloody  news  ”  must 
afford  to  the  snug  citizen,  who  44  lives  at 
home  at  ease,”  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
pleasures  of  war  beyond  taxation  and  a 
gazette,  were  dearly  bought  by  the  head¬ 
splitting  tantararara  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  tin  tube. 

Another  44  simple  sin,”  which  no  less 
requires  legislative  interference,  is  the 
big  drum.  Tambourines  and  triangles 
are  bad  enough,  heaven  knows, — mere 
noise  for  the  sake  of  noise, — monotonous, 
and  subversive  of  all  music;  but  they 
are  nothing  to  the  big  drum,  that  eternal 
rattler  of  windows  and  shaker  of  houses— 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  pronunciation 
of“  milk”  answers  precisely  to  the  Anglo  Saxon 
spelling,  “  meolce;  ”  it  is  most  probably  the  ori¬ 
ginal  sound  of  the  ward,  that  has  survived  the 
progressive  refinements  in  speech  of  the  upper 
classes. 
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that  everlasting  street- accompaniment  to 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  martial  and 
the  tender,  the  sentimental  and  the 
sprightly.  Let  any  one,  who  is  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  very  popular  air,  “  Home, 
sweet  home  ”  imagine, — no,  that  is  not 
the  word, — let  him  remember  (for  he 
must  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times)  the 
ambulant  performance  of  the  refrain , 

“  home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home,” 
squirted  through  the  husky  pan’s  pipe, 
and  enforced  by  five  confounded  bangs, 
like  so  many  discharges  of  artillery,  and 
five  vibrations  of  all  the  glass  in  the 
parish,  that  seem  to  speak  of  an  earth¬ 
quake.  To  ladies  indisposed,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  sick-headaches,  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  most  distressing.  Have  the 
drummers,  moreover,  no  pity  on  the 
poor  babes,  who  may  be  thrown  into 
convulsions  by  the  slightest  of  their 
thumps  ?  Alas,  “  they  have  no  children, 
butchers.”  Infinitely  more  painful  still 
is  it  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  him  who  is 
full  of  the  melody  of  Pasta  or  of  Paton, 
to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  thump — 
thump  thump — thumpathumpa — thump, 
by  way  of  a  new  edition  of  “  Di  tanti 
palpiti  ;n  or  to  “  Di  pia-  bang  mi  balza 
bang  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  com¬ 
mit  suicide.  Having  entered  fully  into 
the  contemplation  of  this  evil,  just  con¬ 
ceive  it,  reader,  at  the  end  of  some  forty 
minutes,  melting  into  distance,  and  your 
aching  head  left  free  to  receive  the  varied 
attack  of  a  debutant  from  a  garret  win¬ 
dow,  beginning  to  learn  the  bugle  !  !  It 
might  reconcile  even  Swift  himself  to 
deafness  !  Not  all  the  alphabets  in  the 
world  could  express  the  horrible  combi¬ 
nations  of  sound  attendant  on  this  trucu¬ 
lent  massacre  of  Guido  of  Arezzo.  As- 
tolpho’s  horn  is  a  faint  and  insufficient 
type  of  the  stupifying  blast.  Well,  you 
will  scarcely  have  gotten  rid  of  this 
plague,  when  you  will  be  beset  by  a 
scoundrel  performing  your  favourite  me¬ 
lody  on  a  barrel  organ,  in  which,  if  there 
is  one  note  more  out  of  tune  than  all  the 
rest,  it  is  that  on  which  there  is  a  long 
pause,  to  bring  you  back  to  the  ritornelle. 
The  filing  of  a  saw  is  gracious  to  that 
scream.  Then  succeeds  an  itinerant  cla¬ 
rionet,  squeaking  out  the  mutilated  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Scotch  reel ;  or,  worse  than 
all,  some  Highland  Orpheus  of  a  bag¬ 
piper,  whose  accursed  pibroch  would  of 
itself  suffice  to  batter  down  the  walls  of 
another  Jericho,  or  relieve  the  moon  from 
the  pangs  of  an  eclipse.  After  such  in¬ 
strumental  nuisances,  it  may  appear  to 
smack  of  the  bathos  to  dwell  upon  vocal 
misdoings  ;  but  how  shall  I  pass  over  the 
deep,  hoarse,  bass  of  the  sham  sailor 
roaring  “  Cease,  rude  Boreas,”  and  tel-- 


Wi?, 

ling  in  unearthly  sounds  how  u  his  pre¬ 
cious  sight”  was  electrified  out  of  his 
eyes  in  a  West  India  thunder-storm,  or 
carried  away  by  the  wind  of  a  cannon¬ 
ball  ?  What  think  you  also  of  a  French 
ballad-singer,  with  a  voice  like  a  penny 
trumpet,  and  as  tunable  “  as  a  pig  in  a 
gale,  or  a  hog  in  a  high  wind,”  chant¬ 
ing  “  La  garde  nationale ,”  or  u  C'est 
V amour  ;”  or  of  that  other  pious  nui¬ 
sance,  the  woman  who  lays  siege  to  the 
halfpence  of  the  saints,  by  drawling  out 
a  never-ending  repetition  of  the  hundred 
and  fourth  Psalm.  To  add,  however, 
to  the  charm,  these  delectable  strains  are 
from  time  to  time  crossed  by  the  compe¬ 
ting  vociferations  of  two  rival  mackerel- 
venders,  screaming  like  emulous  parrots 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  street. 
Then  at  night  you  are  indulged  by  a  trio 
of  watchmen  crying  the  hour  concurrently  , 
in  C  natural,  C  sharp,  and  E  flat,  and 
showing  how  little  concert  there  is  in 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace.  This 
last  insult  on  our  ears  is  the  more  forcibly 
impressed  on  my  memory,  because  a  very 
worthy  professor  of  music,  who  is  rather 
choleric,  and  who,  moreover,  had  served 
Napoleon  in  the  wars,  when  walking 
home  with  me  one  night  from  the  opera, 
was  so  worked  upon  by  the  discord,  that 
he  actually  knocked  down  the  untunely 
Charley  nearest  at  hand  to  teach  him 
counter -point.  This  fantasia  of  the  en¬ 
raged  musician  brought  us  both  to  the 
watch-house  till  we  could  get  bail ;  and 
the  next  morning  Sir  R.  Birnie  read  us  a 
most  luminous  lecture  on  the  moral  dif¬ 
ference  between  beating  time  and  beating 
the  time-keeper.  Thus  brought  to  the 
bar  for  an  odd  crotchet,  after  having  lost 
our  rest,  we  were  forced,  after  a  distres¬ 
sing  pause,  to  conclude  the  broken 
(headed)  cadence,  by  sliding  a  few  notes 
into  the  hand  of  the  guardian  of  the 
night,  whom  we  had  rendered  too  flat, 
but  who,  being  now  the  dominant,  allowed 
us  to  resolve  the  discord,  and  so  get 
back  to  the  key,  which  was  no  longer 
turned  upon  us. — New  Monthly  Mag. 


GLUTTONS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Athenjeus  tells  us,  there  was  a  woman 
of  Alexandria  who  could  eat  twelve  pounds 
of  solid  meat,  a  still  greater  weight  of 
bread,  and  who  could  drink  above  a  gallon 
of  wine.  Julius  Capitolinus  states,  that 
the  Emperor  Maximin  often ,  in  one  day, 
drank  off  an  Amphora,  a  measure  some¬ 
what  larger  than  eight  English  gallons. 
The  same  emperor,  he  says,  could  demo¬ 
lish  forty  pounds  of  meat,  a  quantity 
which  Cordus  has  increased  to  sixty. 

Flavius  Vopiscus,  in  his  history  of 
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Aurelian,  mentions  the  delight  that  em¬ 
peror  received  from  the  buffoonery  of 
mummers  ;  and  that  one  of  them,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Phagon,  on  some  occasion  ate,  in  the 
imperial  presence,  a  whole  boar,  one  bun¬ 
dled  loaves,  a  wether  sheep,  and  a  young 
poiker  ;  that  he  drank  in  a  proportionate 
enormity,  and  performed  his  potations 
4i  through  a  funnel  applied  to  his  mouth,’’ 
“  infundibulo  ori  apposito.”  Capitolinus, 
in  his  life  of  Clodius  Albinus,  says,  that 
Cordus  charges  him  with  gluttony,  (a 
subject,  by  the  way,  which  it  appears  that 
author  much  affected  )  The  quantity  of 
fruits  that  emperor  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
voured  exceeds  belief.  He  was  wont  to 
eat,  when  hungry,  five  hundred  figs  of 
the  delicious  species  which  the  Greeks 
called  Callistruthian ,  one  hundred  Cam¬ 
panian  peaches,  ten  Ostian  melons,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  Lavicanian  grapes ;  to 
which  he  would  occasionally  add  a  hun¬ 
dred  beccaficos  and  four  hundred  oysters, 
a  performance  which  would  puzzle  the 
heroic  enterprise  that  glows  in  Arlington- 
streec  or  White  hall -place.  Old  Ugaccio 
Fagiolano  boasted  at  table,  when  in  exile 
at  Verona,  that,  as  a  young  man,  he  had 
often  eaten,  at  one  supper,  four  fatted  ca¬ 
pons  and  as  many  partridges,  the  roast 
hind-quarters  of  a  kid,  and  a  stuffed  breast 
of  veal,  independently  of  a  variety  of 
salted  meats,  &c.  There  was  one  in  the 
days  of  Maximilian  Cassar,  who  devoured, 
at  one  time,  a  whole  calf  and  a  whole 
sheep,  uncooked;  and  Suidergillius,  Duke 
of  Lithuania,  was  accustomed  to  spend  six 
hours  at  his  supper,  which  seldom  was 
composed  of  less  than  130  dishes. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Distances  at  which  Sounds  are  heard. 

I  recollect  being,  many  years  ago,  at 
the  west  end  of  Dumferline,  and  hearing 
part  of  a  sermon  then  delivering  at  a  tent 
at  Cairninghill.  I  did  not  miss  a  word, 
although  the  distance  must  be  something 
about  two  miles.  It  was  the  late  Dr. 
Black,  of  Dumferline,  who  preached,  and 
who  perhaps  has  seldom  been  surpassed 
for  distinct  speaking  and  a  clear  voice. 
The  sound  was  such  as  I  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  in  favourable  circumstances  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  wind,  which  was 
steady,  but  moderate,  came  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sound.  I  was  riding  westward, 
and  at  length  saw  the  doctor  finishing  his 
sermon,  otherwise  I  should  have  doubted 
whether  he  had  been  at  such  a  distance. 
Whether  the  sound  had  run  along  the 
road  as  in  a  tube,  I  cannot  say.  I  recol¬ 


lect  little  of  what  sort  of  road  it  is  ;  part 
1  think  has  pretty  good  dykes,  which 
might  guide  and  confine  the  sound,  aided 
by  the  wind. — Jameson's  Journal. 

Magnificent  Achromatic  Telescope  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  Baris. 

We  have  lately  been  informed  by  one 
of  our  scientific  countrymen  now  in  Paris, 
that  M.  Lerebours,  an  eminent  French 
optician,  has  executed  an  achromatic  te¬ 
lescope  with  an  aperture  of  twenty -four 
inches ,  and  a  focal  length  of  twenty -five 
feet.  The  object  glass  is  made  of  M. 
Guinand’s  glass.  The  telescope  cost 
40,000  francs,  (about  1,670/.,)  and  the 
stand  about  10,000  francs,  (415/.,) making 
in  all  about  2,080/.  It  has  been  now 
above  three  months  in  the  Observatory, 
but  no  good  opportunities  for  observing 
with  it  have  occurred.  Whether  this 
grand  instrument  turn  out  well  or  ill,  its- 
execution  does  honour  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  the 
monarch  in  whose  reign  it  has  been  made. 
— Brewster's  Journal. 

Ancient  Armour. 

The  antiquarian  will  be  astonished  to 
hear,  that  there  has  been  discovered,  about 
15  miles  north  of  Craftsbury,  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  North  America,  a  shirt,  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  made  of  wire,  a  little  longer 
than  that  of  the  small  steel  purses ;  in 
fact,  a  real  coat  or  shirt  of  mail  of  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  It  was  found  in  the 
valley  of  Black  River,  within  the  limits 
of  the  town  of  Coventry.  It  was  much 
rusted  and  decayed,  but  sufficient  of  it 
remains  to  showr  its  shape. 

Chinese  Paper. 

Chinese  paper,  of  which  so  much  use 
is  now  made  in  Europe,  chiefly  for  copper¬ 
plate  impressions,  is  distinguished  by  its 
homogeneous  texture,  its  smooth  and  silky 
surface,  its  softness  and  extreme  fineness. 
It  is  sold  in  very  large  sheets,  some  of 
which  are  four  or  five  yards  long,  and  a 
yard  wide.  The  Chinese  fabricate  their 
paper  from  different  materials.  In  the 
province  of  Si-Ischven  it  is  made  of 
hempen  rags,  like  the  paper  of  Europe  ; 
that  of  Fo-Kiew,  is  made  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  bamboo  ;  that  of  the  northern 
provinces,  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  called 
ku-tschu,  which  is  only  the  paper  mul¬ 
berry  ( morus  papyrifera.)  It  is  this 
paper  which  is  most  commonly  employed 
in  China.  They  resort  to  chemical  sol¬ 
vents,  and  especially  the  lee  of  ashes,  to 
bring  it  to  a  soft  pulp  or  paste ;  and  they 
make  use  of  rice-water  and  othet  infusions 
to  render  it  properly  consistent,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  moist  and  white/ 
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The  Imperial  Bee-hive. 

Every  portion  of  the  economy  of  the 
bee  teems  with  interest.  Accordingly, 
we  hope  no  apology  is  due  to  our  readeis 
for  the  introduction  of  the  above  inven¬ 
tion,  which,  apart  from  its  ingenuity,  has 
the  superior  claim  of  humanity,  or  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  cruelty. 

The  custom  of  destroying  bees  to  obtain 
their  honey  cannot  be  too  severely  repre¬ 
hended,  especially  when  a  contrivance,  so 
simple  as  that  before  us,  is  found  to  pre¬ 
sent  advantages  which  do  not  result  from 
other  methods.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  human  art  can  never 
be  better  employed  than  in  devising  means 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  ;  and  suc¬ 
cesses  in  this  way  deserve  to  rank  with  its 
proudest  triumphs. 

The  Imperial  Bee-Hive  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Co.,  of  Regent- 
street  ;  and  the  method  of  working  and 
taking  the  honey  by  this  contrivance  may 
be  thus  briefly  described  : — 

The  bees,  having  swarmed  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  imperial  hive,  should  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet  for  some  days.  They 
will  then  readily  commence  building  their 
comb,  and  a  good  strong  swarm  will,  in 
about  14  or  20  days,  have  filled  the  hive, 
which  may  be  seen  through  a  small  pane 


of  glass  introduced  in  the  side.  Then 
take  a  common  small-sized  hive,  or  glass 
receiver,  place  it  on  the  top,  and  draw 
out  the  slider,  by  which  a  communication 
will  be  opened  between  the  two  hives. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  upper  hive 
will  speedily  be  filled  with  comb  and 
honey.  When  this  is  effected,  push  in 
the  slider  and  take  off  your  upper  hive  ; 
upon  the  removal  of  which  the  bees  will 
return  to  the  lower  one. 

In  like  manner  you  may  add  another 
hive,  or  place  on  a  glass  receiver,  which 
may  be  fixed  to  the  board  by  means  of 
mortar,  and  again  draw  out  the  slider.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  glass  receiver 
must  be  covered  with  a  straw  hive  to 
secure  it  from  wind,  rain,  and  light.  Many 
who  have  kept  bees  have  often  taken  from 
one  single  stock  three  successive  hives 
filled  with  honey  during  the  summer. 
Although  so  much  honey  had  been  taken, 
there  still  remained  a  sufficiency  in  the 
stock-hive  for  their  winter’s  support. 

The  readers  of  natural  history  will  not 
fail  to  recollect  some  of  the  many  curious 
facts  Avhich  are  recorded  in  the  accounts 
of  the  honey  bee.  Thus,  how  curious 
is  it  to  know  that  in  five  generations 
one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of 
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5,904,900,000  descendants,  and  that  the 
queen  will  lay  from  70,000  to  100,000 
eggs  in  one  season.  Dr.  Bevan’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Bee”  is  the  most  interesting 
book  we  have  for  a  long  time  met  with ; 
and  in  Mr.  Brougham’s  luminous  treatise 
on  the  “  Objects,  &c.  of  Science,”  the 
reader  will  find  some  particulars  of  the 
mathematical  accuracy  with  which  bees 
build  their  cells, — of  intense  interest.  It 
is  there  observed  that  u  the  breadth  of  all 
bees’  cells  is  every  where  precisely  the 
same,  the  drone  or  male  cells  being  5-10, 
and  the  worker  or  female  cells  13-60  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  this  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  times.”  With  what  vigour 
does  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  these 
inspire  the  mind  of  the  philosophical  in¬ 
quirer  ! 

Filtering  Cisterns. 

As  the  “  Water  Question”  is  now  oc¬ 
cupying  some  portion  of  parliamentary 
attention,  a  filtering  apparatus  has  just 
been  introduced  to  public  notice,  which, 
to  judge  from  the  reports  of  scientific 
men,  is  worthy  of  especial  patronage. 
Professor  Brande,  and  Mr.  Hume,  the 
chemist,  are  among  the  testimonies  to 
its  utility;  and  although  we  are  not 
water-drinkers  by  habit,  we  are  too  fond 
of  the  “  crystal  well”  to  disregard  the 
importance  of  the  invention.  Filters  for 
the  largest  cisterns  do  not,  it  appears, 
exceed  the  price  of  six  guineas,  whilst 
those  for  smaller  are  in  due  proportion. 
In  Paris,  all  cisterns  are  furnished  with 
filters  ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  turbid 
state  of  the  Thames  water,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  their  introduction  was  never 
before  attempted  in  London. 

The  Clarence  Bridge. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  prospectus 
of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Thames,  to  be 
entitled  the  Royal  Clarence  Bridge,  and 
to  extend  from  Church -street,  Lambeth, 
to  the  Horse  Ferry-road,  Westminster ; 
and  upon  his  showing,  the  bridge  will  be 
an  important  addition  to  public  conve¬ 
nience.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  it  of  cast- 
iron,  of  seven  arches,  with  stone  piers  and 
abutments,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  cost  of  120,000/.  The  capi¬ 
tal  is  to  be  raised  in  shares.  The  last 
finished  undertaking  of  this  description 
is  the  Suspension  Bridge  at  Hammer¬ 
smith,  which,  says  the  Editor  of  the 
Arcana  of  Science  *  u  formed  a  very  ere- 

*  A  second  edition  of  this  valuable  little  work 
is,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  public,  now  publish¬ 
ing  in  parts.  It  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  best  assemblages  of  the  Scientific  Im¬ 
provements  of  the  past  year ;  and  with  the  above 
facility,  we  hope  its  circulation  will  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  importance  of  its  contents.  All 
the  authorities  are  quoted,  which  is  a  recom¬ 
mendatory  feature. 


ditable  exception  to  the  great  bulk  of 
joint  stock  schemes,”  “  the  edifice  being 
completed  at  a  cost  of  45,000/.,  although 
the  company  were  empowered  to  raise 
80,000/.”  We  can  only  say  that  we  wish 
similar  success  to  the  Clarence  Bridge. 

Disease  of  Silk-  Worms  and  Us  Cure. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  France,  where 
silk-worms  are  raised,  it  is  very  common 
to  observe  the  insects  attacked  by  a  dis¬ 
ease  called  the  jaundice,  in  consequence 
of  the  colour  acquired  by  them.  Very 
careful  examination  is  continually  made 
for  the  discovery  of  such  worms  as  may 
be  attacked  by  it,  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  lest  the  disease,  being  contagious, 
should  spread  to  the  others. 

The  Abbe  Eysseric  of  Carpentras  had 
recourse  to  a  remedy  in  these  cases,  which, 
though  apparently  dangerous,  had  been 
warranted  by  the  success  of  twenty  years. 
He  used  to  powder  his  worms  over  with 
quick-lime  by  means  of  a  silk  sieve  ;  he 
then  gave  them  mulberry-leaves  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  wine,  and  the  insects 
instantly  set  about  devouring  the  leaves 
with  an  eagerness  which  they  did  not 
usually  show.  Not  one  of  the  hurdles 
upon  which  he  raised  his  worms  appeared 
infected  with  the  jaundice.  It  was  at 
first  supposed,  that  the  cocoons  of  silk 
were  injured  by  this  process  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case,  and  his  method  of 
practice  is  now  adopted  generally  in  the 
department  of  Vaucluse. — Bull.  Univ . 

Temperature  below  the  Earth's  surface. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  an  additional  paper  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of. 
the  earth,  as  indicated  by  the  temperature 
of  the  waters  issuing  from  the  bottoms  of 
mines,  states,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
friend,  in  the  firm  of  Barclay,  Perkins, 
and  Co.,  that  the  water  in  a  well  in  their 
premises,  in  Southwark,  140  feet  deep,  is 
invariably  at  the  temperature  of  54°, 
which  is  4°  .5  above  the  mean  climate  of 
London,  according  to  Howard,  who  calls 
it  49°  .5. 

From  experiments  made  upon  the  mean 
temperature  for  a  whole  year,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places,  in  the  mining  districts, 
namely,— 

Huel  Gorland  -  -  48.99 
Dolcoath  »  -  -  49.94 
Falmouth  -  -  *  50.67 


Mean  -  -  -  49.86 
it  would  appear  that  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  our  climate 
is  under  51°,  and  even  less  than  50°  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  districts. 
This  is  from  ten  to  nearly  thirty  degrees 

less  than  the  temperature  of  the  watear 
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drawn  from  the  mines. —  Trans.  Gcoy. 
Soc.  Cornwall. 

Extraordinary  Instances  of  Fall  of  Rain. 

May  20,  1827,  six  inches  of  rain  fell 
at  Geneva  in  the  short  space  of  three 
hours. 

From  September  23  to  27,  1827,  there 
fell  at  Montpellier  fifteen  inches  eight  lines 
of  rain.  In  forty-eight  hours,  from  the 
24th  to  the  28th  of  that  month,  eleven 
inches  ten  lines  of  rain  fell  at  M.  Berard’s 
manufactory,  near  Montpellier. 

The  fall  of  rain  at  Joyeuse  (department 
de  l’Ardeche)  was,  according  to  the  re¬ 
gisters  of  M.  Tardy  de  la  Brossy,  most 
extraordinary.  The  maximum  of  rain 
collected  in  any  one  day,  for  twenty-three 
years,  was,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1807, 
as  much  as  nine  inches  three  lines.  But 
on  the  Oth  of  October,  1827,  there  fell 
twenty -nine  inches  three  lines  of  rain,  in 
the  space  of  twenty-two  hours.  Eleven 
days  of  that  month,  according  to  the  same 
registers,  gave  thirty-six  inches  of  water, 
or  about  double  the  quantity  which  fell 
at  Paris  during  the  whole  year. 

During  the  dreadful  fall  of  rain  on  the 
9th,  the  barometer  was  nearly  stationary, 
and  only  two  or  three  lines  beneath  its 
mean  height.  Claps  of  thunder  succeeded 
each  other  without  intermission, — An- 
nales  de  Chimie. 


®be  <Snectrote  ©allevp. 

“  1  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long, 
spacious  gallery,  which  had  one  side  covered 
with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are 
now  living,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  that  are  dead. — Spectator. 

LAST  MOMENTS  OF  BURNS. 

In  July,  1798,  Mrs.  Riddell,  of  Glen- 
riddel,  a  beautiful  and  very  accomplished 
woman,  to  whom  many  of  Burns's  most 
interesting  letters,  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  were  addressed,  happened  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brow,  and  sent 
her  carriage  for  his  conveyance;  and  she 
has,  in  a  letter  published  by  Dr.  Currie, 
thus  described  Burns’s  appearance  and 
conversation  on  that  occasion  : — 

u  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance  on 
entering  the  room.  The  stamp  of  death 
was  impressed  on  his  features.  H e  seemed 
already  touching  the  brink  of  eternity. 
His  first  salutation  was,  4  Well,  madam, 
have  you  any  commands  for  the  other 
world  ?’  I  replied,  that  it  seemed  a 
doubtful  case  which  of  us  should  be  there 
soonest,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  yet 
live  to  write  my  epitaph.  ( l  was  then  in 
a  poor  state  of  health.)  He  looked  in 
my  face  with  an  air  of  great  kindness, 
and  expressed  his  concern  at  seeing  me 


look  so  ill  with  his  accustomed  sensibility. 

At  table  he  ate  little  or  nothing,  and  he 
complained  of  having  entirely  lost  the 
tone  of  his  stomach.  We  had  a  long  and 
serious  conversation  about  his  present  si¬ 
tuation,  and  the  approaching  termination 
of  all  his  earthly  prospects.  He  spoke  of 
his  death  without  any  of  the  ostentation 
of  philosophy,  but  with  firmness  as  well 
as  feeling — as  an  event  likely  to  happen 
very  soon,  and  which  gave  him  concern 
chiefly  from  leaving  his  four  children  so 
young  and  unprotected,  and  his  wife  in 
so  interesting  a  situation — in  hourly  ex¬ 
pectation  of  lying-in  of  a  fifth.  He  men¬ 
tioned,  with  seeming  pride  and  satisfaction, 
the  promising  genius  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  the  flattering  marks  of  approbation 
he  had  received  from  his  teachers,  and 
dwelt  particularly  on  his  hopes  of  that 
boy’s  future  conduct  and  merit.  His 
anxiety  for  his  family  seemed  to  hang 
heavy  upon  him,  and  the  more  perhaps 
from  the  reflection  that  he  had  not  done 
them  all  the  justice  he  was  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  do.  Passing  from  this  subject,  he 
showed  great  concern  about  the  care  of 
his  literary  fame,  and  particularly  the 
publication  of  his  posthumous  works. 
He  said  he  was  well  aware  that  his  death 
would  occasion  some  noise,  and  that  every 
scrap  of  his  writing  would  be  revived 
against  him  to  the  injury  of  his  future 
reputation  :  that  letters  and  verses  written 
with  unguarded  and  improper  freedom, 
and  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  have 
buried  in  oblivion,  would  be  handed  about 
by  idle  vanity  or  malevolence,  when  no 
dread  of  his  resentment  would  restrain 
them,  or  prevent  the  censures  of  shrill- 
tongued  malice,  or  the  insidious  sarcasms 
of  envy,  from  pouring  forth  all  their  ve¬ 
nom  to  blast  his  fame.  He  lamented  that 
he  had  written  many  epigrams  on  persons 
against  whom  he  entertained  no  enmity,, 
and  whose  characters  he  should  be  soriy 
to  wound  ;  and  many  indifferent  poetical 
pieces,  which  he  feared  would  now,  with 
all  their  imperfections  on  their  head,  be 
thrust  upon  the  world.  On  this  account 
he  deeply  regretted  having  deferred  to 
put  his  papers  into  a  state  of  arrangement, 
as  he  was  now'  quite  incapable  of  the  ex¬ 
ertion. — The  conversation  was  kept  up 
with  great  evenness  and  animation  on  his 
side.  I  have  seldom  seen  his  mind  greater 
or  more  collected.  There  was  frequently 
a  considerable  degree  of  vivacity  in  his 
sallies,  and  they  would  probably  have  had 
a  greater  share,  had  not  the  concern  and 
dejection  I  could  not  disguise  damped  the 
spirit  of  pleasantry  he  seemed  not  unwil¬ 
ling  to  indulge.  We  parted  about  sun¬ 
set  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  (the  5th 
of  July,  179f> ;)  the  next  day  I  saw^ 
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him  again,  and  we  parted  to  meet  no 
more  !” 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

To  Mrs.  Burns. — 44  Brow,  Thursday. 
— My  dearest  Love,  I  delayed  writing 
until  I  could  tell  you  what  effect  sea¬ 
bathing  was  likely  to  produce.  It  would 
be  injustice  to  deny  that  it  has  eased  my 
pains,  and  I  think  has  strengthened  me  ; 
but  my  appetite  is  still  extremely  bad. 
No  flesh  nor  fish  can  I  swallow  ;  porridge 
and  milk  are  the  only  things  I  can  taste. 
I  am  very  happy  to  hear,  by  Miss  Jess 
Lewars,  that  you  are  all  well.  My  very 
best  and  kindest  compliments  to  her  and 
to  all  the  children.  I  will  see  you  on 
Sunday.  Your  affectionate  husband, 
II.  B.” 

There  is  a  very  affecting  letter  to  Gil¬ 
bert,  dated  the  7th,  in  which  the  poet 
says,  44  I  am  dangerously  ill,  and  not 
likely  to  get  better. — God  keep  my  wife 
and  children.  On  the  12th,  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  Mr.  George  Thomson,  above 
quoted,  requesting  hi. ;  and,  on  the  same 
day,  he  penned  also  the  following — the 
last  letter  he  ever  wrote— to  his  friend 
Mrs.  Dunlop  :  — 

44  Madam,  I  have  written  you  so  often, 
without  receiving  any  answer,  that  I  would 
not  trouble  you  again,  but  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  I  am.  An  illness  which 
has  long  hung  about  me,  in  all  probability 
will  speedily  send  me  beyond  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  Your  friend¬ 
ship,  with  which  for  many  years  you  ho¬ 
noured  me,  was  a  friendship  dearest  to 
my  soul.  Your  conversation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  your  correspondence,  were  at  once 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  With 
what  pleasure  did  I  use  to  break  up  the 
seal !  The  remembrance  yet  adds  one 
pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpitating  heart. 
Farewell! ! !” 

On  the  13th,  despairing  of  any  benefit 
from  the  sea,  our  poet  came  back  to  Dum¬ 
fries.  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  who  saw 
him  arrive  44  visibly  changed  in  his  looks, 
being  with  difficulty  able  to  stand  upright, 
and  reach  his  own  door,”  has  given  a 
striking  picture,  in  one  of  his  essays,  of 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  the  town 
during  the  short  space  which  intervened 
between  his  return  and  his  death. 

44  His  good  humour,”  Cunningham 
adds,  44  was  unruffled,  and  his  wit  never 
forsook  him.  He  looked  to  one  of  his 
fellow-volunteers  with  a  smile,  as  he  stood 
by  the  bed-side  with  his  eyes  wet,  and 
said,  4  John,  don’t  let  the  awkward  squad 
fire  over  me.’  He  repressed  with  a  smile 
the  hopes  of  bis  friends,  and  told  them 
he  had  lived  long  enough.  As  his  life 
drew  near  a  close,  the  eager  yet  decorous 


solicitude  of  his  fellow  townsmen  increased. 
It  is  the  practice  of  the  young  men  of 
Dumfries  to  meet  in  the  streets  during 
the  hours  of  remission  from  labour,  and 
by  these  means  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  general  solicitude  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  ages.  His  differences 
with  them  on  some  important  points  were 
forgotten  and  forgiven ;  they  thought  only 
of  his  genius — of  the  delight  his  compo¬ 
sitions  had  diffused — and  they  talked  of 
him  with  the  same  awe  as  of  some  depart¬ 
ing  spirit,  whose  voice  was  to  gladden 
them  no  more.”* 

44  A  tremor  now  pervaded  his  frame,” 
says  Dr.  Currie,  on  the  authority  of  the 
physician  who  attended  him ;  44  his  tongue 
was  parched ;  and  his  mind  sunk  into 
delirium  when  not  roused  by  conversation. 
On  the  second  and  third  day  the  fever 
increased,  and  his  strength  diminished.” 
On  the  fourth,  July  21st,  1796,  Robert 
Burns  died. 

44  I  went  to  see  him  laid  out  for  the 
grave,”  says  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham ; 

44  several  elder  people  were  with  me.  He 
lay  in  a  plain,  unadorned  coffin,  with  a 
linen  sheet  drawn  over  his  face ;  and  on 
the  bed,  and  around  the  body,  herbs  and 
flowers  were  thickly  strewn,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  country.  He  was  wasted 
somewhat  by  long  illness;  but  death  had 
not  increased  the  swarthy  hue  of  his  face, 
which  was  uncommonly  dark  and  deeply 
marked  ;  his  broad  and  open  brow  was 
pale  and  serene,  and  around  it  his  sable 
hair  lay  in  masses,  slightly  touched  with 
gray.  The  room  where  he  lay  was  plain 
and  neat,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  poet’s 
humble  dwelling  pressed  the  presence  of 
death  more  closely  on  the  heart  than  if 
his  bier  had  been  embellished  by  vanity, 
and  covered  with  the  blazonry  of  high 
ancestry  and  rank.  We  stood  and  gazed 
on  him  in  silence  for  the  space  of  several 
minutes — we  went,  and  others  succeeded 
us — not  a  whisper  was  heard.  This  was 
several  days  after  his  death.” 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  remains  of  the 
poet  were  removed  to  the  Trades-hall, 
where  they  lay  in  state  until  the  next 
morning.  The  volunteers  of  Dumfries 
were  determined  to  inter  their  illustrious 
comrade  (as,  indeed,  he  had  anticipated) 
with  military  honours.  The  chief  per¬ 
sons  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  re¬ 
solved  to  make  part  of  the  procession  ; 
and  not  a  few  travelled  from  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  witness  the  solemnity.  The 
streets  were  lined  by  the  Fencible  Infantry 
of  Angus-shire,  and  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  then  quartered  at  Dum¬ 
fries,  whose  commander,  Lord  Hawkes- 

*  In  the  London  Magazine,  1824.  Article, 

“  Robert  Burns  and  Lord  Byron.” 
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burv,  (now  Earl  of  Liverpool,)  although 
he  had  always  declined  a  personal  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  poet,*  officiated  as  one  of 
the  chief  mourners.  44  The  multitude 
who  accompanied  Burns  to  the  grave, 
went  step  by  step,”  says  Cunningham, 
44  with  the  chief  mourners.  They  might 
amount  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand.  Not 

a  word  was  heard . It  was  an  impressive 

and  mournful  sight  to  see  men  of  all  ranks 
and  persuasions  and  opinions  mingling  as 
brothers,  and  stepping  side  by  side  down 
the  streets  of  Dumfries,  with  the  remains 
of  him  who  had  sung  of  their  loves  and 
joys  and  domestic  endearments,  with  a 
truth  and  a  tenderness  which  none  perhaps 
have  since  equalled.  I  could,  indeed, 
have  wished  the  military  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  away.  The  scarlet  and  gold — 
the  banners  displayed — the  measured  step 
and  the  military  array — with  the  sounds 
of  martial  instruments  of  music,  had  no 
share  in  increasing  the  solemnity  of  the 
burial  scene ;  and  had  no  connexion  with 
the  poet.  I  looked  on  it  then,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  it  now,  as  an  idle  ostentation,  apiece 
of  superfluous  state  which  might  have 
been  spared,  more  especially  as  his  neg¬ 
lected  and  traduced  and  insulted  spirit 
had  experienced  no  kindness  in  the  body 
from  those  lofty  people  who  are  now 
proud  of  being  numbered  as  his  coevals 

and  countrymen . I  found  myself  at 

the  brink  of  the  poet’s  grave,  into  which 
he  was  about  to  descend  for  ever.  There 
was  a  pause  among  the  mourners,  as  if 
loath  to  part  with  his  remains  ;  and  when 
he  was  at  last  lowered,  and  the  first  shovel¬ 
ful  of  earth  sounded  on  his  coffin-lid,  I 
looked  up  and  saw  tears  on  many  cheeks 
where  tears  were  not  usual.  The  volun¬ 
teers  justified  the  fears  of  their  comrade, 
by  three  ragged  and  straggling  volleys. 
The  earth  was  heaped  up,  the  gieen  sod 
laid  over  him,  and  the  multitude  stood 
gazing  on  the  grave  for  some  minutes’ 
space,  and  then  melted  silently  away. 
The  day  was  a  fine  one,  the  sun  was  al¬ 
most  without  a  cloud,  and  not  a  drop  of 
rain  fell  from  dawn  to  twilight.  I  notice 
this,  not  from  any  concurrence  in  the  com¬ 
mon  superstition,  that  4  happy  is  the 
corpse  which  the  rain  rains  on,’  but  to 
confute  the  pious  fraud  of  a  religious  ma¬ 
gazine,  which  made  heaven  express  its 
wrath,  at  the  interment  of  a  profane  poet, 
in  thunder,  in  lightning,  and  in  rain.” 

During  the  funeral  solemnity,  Mrs. 
Burns  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  who 
quickly  followed  his  father  to  the  grave. 
Mr.  Cunningham  describes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  family,  when  they  at  last 
emerged  from  their  home  of  sorrow  : — 
*  So  Mr.  Sytue  has  informed  Mr.  M‘Diarmi(l. 


44  A  weeping  widow  and  four  helpless 
sons ;  they  came  into  the  streets  in  their 
mournings,  and  public  sympathy  was 
awakened  afresh.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
looks  of  his  boys,  and  the  compassion 
which  they  excited.  The  poet’s  life  had 
not  been  v/ithout  errors,  and  such  errors, 
too,  as  a  wife  is  slow  in  forgiving ;  but 
he  was  honoured  then,  and  is  honoured 
now,  by  the  unalienable  affection  of  his 
wife,  and  the  world  repays  her  prudence 
and  her  love  by  its  regard  and  esteem.” 

There  was  much  talk  at  the  time  of  a 
subscription  for  a  monument;  but  Mrs. 
Burns  beginning,  ere  long,  to  suspect  that 
the  business  was  to  end  in  talk,  covered 
the  grave  at  her  own  expense  with  a  plain 
tombstone,  inscribed  simply  with  the 
name  and  age  of  the  poet.  In  1813, 
however,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Dumfries,  General  Dunlop,  son  to  Burns’s 
friend  and  patroness,  being  in  the  chair  ; 
a  subscription  was  opened,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  flowing  in  rapidly  from  all  quarters, 
a  costly  mausoleum  was  at  length  erected 
on  the  most  elevated  site  which  the 
church-yard  presented.  Thither  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  poet  were  solemnly  trans¬ 
ferred-!-  on  the  5th  of  June,  1815  ;  and 
the  spot  continues  to  be  visited  every  year 
by  many  hundreds  of  travellers.  J 

Immediately  after  the  poet’s  death,  a 
subscription  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family  ;  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton, 
Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Syme,  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  and  Mr.  M‘Murdo,  becoming  trus¬ 
tees  for  the  application  of  the  money. 
Many  names  from  other  parts  of  Scotland 
appeared  in  the  lists,  and  not  a  few  from 
England,  especially  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  Seven  hundred  pounds  were  in  this 
way  collected  ;  an  additional  sum  was 
forwarded  from  India;  and  the  profits  of 
Dr.  Currie’s  Life  and  Edition  ox  Burns 
were  also  considerable.  The  result  has 
been,  that  the  sons  of  the  poet  received  an 
excellent  education,  and  that  Mrs.  Burns 
has  continued  to  reside,  enjoying  a  decent 
independence,  in  the  house  where  the  poet 
died,  situated  in  what  is  now,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Dumfries  magistracy, 
called  Burns’-street. 

Burns  was  an  honest  man  t  after  all  his 
struggles,  he  owed  no  man  a  shilling 
when  he  died.  His  heart  was  always 
warm  and  his  hand  open.  44  His  chari¬ 
ties,”  says  Mr.  Gray,  44  were  great  beyond 
his  means  ;”  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  for  the  following  anec- 

1  lhe  original  tombstone  of  Ruins  was  sunk 
umler  the  pavement  of  the  mausoleum  and  tfie 
grave  which  first  received  his  remains  is  now 
occupied,  according  to  her  own  dying  request, 
by  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop 

}  For  an  engraving  ol  the  Mausoleum,  see 
Mirror,  No.  72. 
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>  dote,  for  which  I  am  sure  every  reader 
will  thank  him  too.  Mr.  Maxwell,  of 
Teraughty,  an  old,  austere,  sarcastic  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  cared  nothing  about  poetry, 
used  to  say  when  the  excise-hooks  of  the 
district  were  produced  at  the  meetings  of 
the  justices,  “  Bring  me  Burns’s  journal; 
it  always  does  me  good  to  see  it,  for  it 
shows  that  an  honest  officer  may  carry  a 
kind  heart  about  with  him.” 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns. 


fblamiets  &  Customs*  of  all  1ST attorn*. 

WELSH  CUSTOM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  many  parts  of  Wales  they  have  the 
following  singular  custom  : — The  night 
before  the  burial  of  a  person,  which  is 
called  gwil  nos ,  or  watch  night ,  the  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  deceased  bring  each 
a  candle  with  them,  and  assemble  in  the 
room  where  the  corpse  is,  where  they  burn 
the  candles,  placing  two  or  three  upon 
pewter  plates  on  the  body.  They  then 
sit  up  in  the  room  all  night  and  usually 
pass  the  time  in  singing  and  prayer.  If 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  are  poor,  the 
persons  assembled  generally  bring  with 
them  a  present ;  but  this,  like  many  other 
customs,  is  now  becoming  obsolete. 

W.  H. 


ORIGIN  OF  PRIMOGENITURE  IN 
ENGLAND,  &C. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

.  In  Kent  the  heirs  male  share  all  the 
lands  alike.  The  heir  is  at  fifteen  at  full 
age  to  sell  or  alienate.  Though  the  fa¬ 
ther  be  convicted  of  treason,  or  the  like, 
yet  the  son  enjoys  his  inheritance  :  hence 
that  proverb,  “  The  father  to  the  bough , 
and  the  son  to  the  plough .”  These  three 
privileges,  granted  or  confirmed  to  them 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  are  denomi¬ 
nated  gavel-kind ,  quasi ,  give  all  kinderen 
or  children.  (See  Chamberlayne’s  Anglice 
Notitia ,  1704).  It  has  been  held,  how¬ 
ever,  (says  a  modern  writer,)  that  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  treason,  which  strike  at  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  policy  and  government,  even 
gavel-kind  lands  are  forfeitable,  and  al¬ 
ways  were.  The  peculiar  custom  of 
gavel-kind  prevailed  throughout  England 
till  the  Norman  conquest.  It  is  evident 
that  at  that  period,  (1066,)  the  eldest  son 
did  not  inherit  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
brethren.  The  right  of  Primogeniture 
was  then  introduced  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror ,  as  a  specimen  of  the  arbitrary 
dominion  he  intended  to  establish.  The 
men  of  Kent  successfully  resisted  the  en¬ 
croachment,  and  retained  their  ancient 
customs,  (while  the  other  parts  of  the 
nation  were  gradually  brought  to  acqui¬ 


esce  in  the  claim  of  primogeniture;)  they 
-  surrounded  William  1.  with  a  moving 
wood  of  boughs,  and  thus  obtained  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  ancient  rights.  The  right 
of  primogeniture  was  unknown  among  the 
Romans,  the  two  sexes  being  placed  upon 
a  just  level;  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the 
patrimonial  estate  ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons 
had  been  intercepted  by  a  premature 
death,  his  person  was  represented,  and 
his  share  was  divided,  by  his  surviving 
children.  On  the  failure  of  the  direct 
line,  the  right  of  succession  must  diverge 
to  the  collateral  branches. 

In  France  the  right  of  primogeniture 
was  not  introduced  till  very  lately ;  it  was 
unknown  to  the  first  race  of  kings  ;  and 
even  to  the  second.  The  four  sons  of  Clovis 
shared  the  kingdom  equally  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  Louis  le  Debonnaire  did  the 
same.  It  was  not  till  the  race  of  Hugh 
Capet,  that  the  prerogative  of  succession 
to  the  crown  w'as  appropriated  to  the  first 
born.  P,  T.  W. 


CUSTOM  OF  COLLECTING  HEAD- 
PENCE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  petition  for  abolishing 
the  custom  of  collecting  head-pence  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland  was  presented 
A.  D.  1444,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VT. 

u  Please  it  to  the  fulle  wise  and  discrete 
Communes  of  yis  present  Parlement  to 
considre,  yat  where  the  Kynges  poure 
Communes,  and  his  trewe  liegemen  of  the 
Countee  of  Northumberland,  longe  tyme 
hath  beene  oppressed  and  overcharged  by 
SherifFes  of  the  sayde  countee,  for  the 
tyme  being,  arrezing  and  makyng  levee  of 
theyre  goodes  and  chatilles,  to  the  somrae 
of  Ixxi.  and  more,  called  hede-pennes, 
twyce  in  VII.  yere,  (that is  to  saye,)  every 
thyrde  yere,  and  every  forthe  yere,  to 
theyre  owne  propre  availle,  without  ony 
accompt,  profit,  or  avaylle,  unto  oure 
Soveraigne  Lorde  ye  Kyhge,  and  with- 
oute  ony  lawefulle  grounde,  or  cawse,  but 
of  theyre  grete  extortion  ;  ye  whyche 
cawseth  divers  men  for  to  laboure,  and 
spende  grete  godes  to  be  Sheryffe,  when 
the  sayde  yeares  come,  to  the  more  and 
gretter  oppression  of  ye  sayde  poure  com¬ 
munes.  Wherefore  plese  it  to  your 
ryghte,  wise  discretions,  to  consider  yat 
oure  sayde  Soveraigne  Lorde,  hath  none 
avaylle  of  the  same  hede-pennes ;  and  that 
ouxe  Lordes,  spirituell  and  temporell,  in 
thys  present  Parlement  assembled,  and 
by  their  auctorite,  to  ordayne  and  graunte 
that  the  sayde  collect  of  the  sayde  hede- 
pennes,  may  be  utterlye  putt  awaye  for 
evermore,  notwithstondinge  ony  custome 
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dr  use  to  the  contrare,  under  payne  of 
clii.,  to  be  payde  the  one  halfe  yereof  to 
the  Kynge,  and  the  other  halfe  to  the 
partye  that  sueth  the  forfcture  of  Thys 
ord’nance,  to  begynne  and  be  made  in  the 
yere  MCCCCXLVIII.” 

The  petitioners’  prayer  was  granted, 
and  from  that  time  we  hear  no  mention  of 
the  custom,  (at  least  not  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,)  though  similar  customs 
exist  elsewhere.  W.  H.  II. 


ORIGIN  OF  CARVERS  OF  MEAT,  &C. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Potter,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Greece , 
says,  “  In  the  primitive  times  the  master 
of  the  feast  carved  for  all  his  guests. 
Thus  in  Homer,  *  when  Agamemnon’s 
ambassadors  were  entertained  at  Achil¬ 
les’s  table,  the  hero  himself  carved  the 
meat :  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad, 
verse  6?6.  And  in  later  times,  the  same 
office  was  executed  by  some  of  the  chief 
men  at  Sparta,  as  appears  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Eysander,  who  was  deputed  to 
it  by  Agesilaus.  This  custom  of  distri¬ 
buting  to  every  guest  his  portion,  was  by 
some  derived  from  the  ages  wherein  the 
Greeks  left  off  their  ancient  way  of  living 
upon  acorns,  and  learned  the  use  of  corn, 
which  being  at  first  very  scarce,  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  continual  quarrels,  &c.  To 
prevent  these  disorders,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  person  should  be  named  to  distribute  to 
every  man  his  portion.  Such  to  whom  a 
particular  respect  was  due,  were  helped 
to  the  best  parts,  and  very  often  to  a 
larger  share  than  the  rest  of  the  guests. 
Thus  Eumteus,  in  Homer’s  Odyssey , 
gives  the  chine,  which  they  esteemed  the 
chief  part,  to  Ulysses.  The  same  is  given 
by  Agamemnon  to  Ajax,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  in  the  war.  Sarpedon,  one  of 
the  Lycian  kings,  is  honoured  with  the  first 
seat,  the  best  share  of  meat,  and  full  cups 
(bumpers).  In  another  place  Diomedes  is 
entertained  with  the  best  share  of  meat  and 
full  cups.  It  appears  from  Herodotus, 
that  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  double 
portion  of  every  dish,  and  in  the  sacred 
writings,  the  mess  of  Benjamin,  the  be¬ 
loved  brother  of  Joseph,  was  twice  as 
large  as  any  of  the  other  messes  ;  they 
who  received  this  honour,  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  gratifying  whomsoever  they  pleased 
with  a  part  of  their  portion,  as  was  done 
by  Ulysses,  who  carved  a  part  of  the 
chine,  which  was  set  before  him,  to  De- 
modocus;  afterwards,  when  Greece  learned 
the  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive  way  of 
dividing  to  every  man  his  portion  was 
laid  aside,  as  covetous  and  illiberal,  and 
the  guests  were  allowed  to  carve  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  manner  which  pleased  them 
best  ;  nevertheless  the  ancient  custom 
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was  retained  a  long  time  at  the  entertain¬ 
ments  after  sacrifices,  and  by  some  who 
preferred  the  primitive  temperance  and 
frugality,  before  the  modern  profuse  way 
of  living. 

In  the  great  families  at  Rome,  the 
carver  was  in  high  repute.  There  were 
masters  to  teach  them  the  art  regularly, 
by  means  of  figures  of  animals  cut  in 
wood.  P.  T.  W. 


OTje  ©atfjever. 

“  A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

SHAKSl'EARE. 


THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF 
.PHILIP,  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE,  1650. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  singular  document 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  drawn  up 
and  regularly  attested  the  night  before 
his  execution  at  the  Tower.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  literary  curiosities  that 
has  been  discovered  for  many  years.  This 
is  not,  however,  an  entire  copy  of  the 
original,  as  a  part,  relating  to  topics  of  a 
very  offensive  nature,  is  excluded  as  un¬ 
worthy  a  place  in  your  instructive  work. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

King'  s-square. 

I,  Philit,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  now  knight  for  the  county  of 
Berks,  being  (as  I  am  told)  very  weak  in 
body,  but  of  perfect  memory,  for  I  re¬ 
member  this  time  five  years  I  voted  an 
address  to  be  made  to  my  master,  and 
this  time  twelve  months  saw  him  brought 
to  the  block  ;  yet  because  death  doth 
threaten  and  stare  upon  me  (who  have 
still  obeyed  all  those  who  threaten  me,)  1 
now  make  my  last  will  and  testament. 

Imprimis. — For  my  soul,  I  confess  I 
have  heard  much  of  souls;  but  what  they 
are,  or  whom  they  are  for,  God  knows— 
I  know  not.  They  tell  me  now  of  an¬ 
other  world,  where  I  never  was,  nor  do  I 
know  one  foot  of  the  way  thither.  Whilst 
the  king  stood,  l  was  of  his  religion, 
made  my  son  wear  a  cassock,  and  thought 
to  make  him  a  bishop.  Then  came  the 
Scots ,  and  made  me  a  Presbyterian :  and 
since  Cromwell  entered  I  have  been  an 
Independent.  These,  I  believe,  are  the 
kingdom’s  three  estates ;  and  if  any  of 
these  can  save  my  soul,  I  give  it  to  him 
who  gave  it  to  me. 

Item. — I  give  my  body,  for  I  cannot 
keep  it ;  therefore  bury  me.  I  have 
church  lands  enough  ;  but  do  not  leave 
me  in  the  church  porch — for  I  was  a  lord , 
and  would  not  be  buried  where  Colonel 
Pride  was  born. 

Item. — My  will  is,  that  I  have  no 
monument,  for  then  I  must  have  epitaphs 
and  verses  ;  but  all  my  life  long  I  have 
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had  too  much  of  them,  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  too  much  respect  for  my  memory  to 
have  even  that  flattered. 

Item. — I  give  my  dogs  (the  best  curs 
that  ever  man  lay  leg  over)  to  be  divided 
among  the  council  of  state,  as  their  musi¬ 
cal  tone  may  sometimes  put  them  in  mind 
how  necessary  harmony  is  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  business.  Many  a  fair  day  have 
I  followed  my  dogs,  and  followed  the 
state  both  night  and  day — went  whither 
they  sent  me,  sat  where  they  bid  me, 
sometimes  with  lords,  sometimes  with 
commons,  and  now  can  neither  go  nor 
sit ;  yet  whatever  becomes  of  me,  let  my 
poor  dogs  want  not  their  allowance,  nor 
come  within  the  ordinance  of  one  meal  a 
week. 

Item. — 1  give  two  of  my  best  saddle- 
horses  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  for  fear, 
ere  long,  his  two  legs  will  fail  him  ;  but 
the  tallest  and  strongest  in  all  my  stables 
I  give  to  the  Academy  for  a  vaulting 
horse  for  all  lovers  of  virtue.  All  my 
other  horses  I  give  to  Lord  Fairfax,  that 
when  Cromwell  and  the  state  take  away 
his  commission,  his  lordship  may  still 
have  some  horse  to  command. 

Item. — I  give  all  my  deer  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  who  I  know  will  preserve 
them,  because  he  has  already  given  a 
specimen  that  way,  by  denying  the  king 
a  buck  out  of  one  of  his  parks. 

Item _ I  give  nothing  to  the  Lord  Say  ; 

which  legacy  I  give  him,  because  I  know 
he  will  bestow  it  upon  the  poor. 

Item. — To  the  countesses,  my  wife’s 
sisters,  I  now  give  leave  to  enjoy  their 
estates.  But  my  own  estate  I  give  to  my 
eldest  son,  charging  him,  on  my  blessing, 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Michael  Olds- 
worth  ;  for  though  I  have  got  30,000/. 
per  annum,  I  am  not  in  debt  above 
80,000/. 

Item. — My  will  is,  Sir  Harry  Mildmay 
shall  not  meddle  with  any  of  my  jewels. 
I  knew  him  when  he  served  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  and  since, how  he  handled 
the  crown  jewels  ;  for  both  of  which  rea¬ 
sons  I  now  name  him  the  knave  of 
diamonds. 

Item — To  Tom  May,  whose  head  I 
broke  at  a  masque,  I  give  five  shillings  ; 
I  intended  him  more,  but  all  that  have 
seen  his  “  History  of  the  Parliament” 
think  that  sum  too  much. 

Item. — Because  I  threatened  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  but  did  not  beat  him,  1  give 
50/.  to  the  footman  who  cudgelled  him. 

Item. — To  the  author  of  the  libels 
against  ladies  I  give  three-pence  ;  and 
since  he  throws  what's  false  on  divers 
names  of  unblemished  honour,  I  leave 
him  a  farther  legacy,  which  will  be  paid 
him  by  the  hands  of  the  footman  who' 


paid  off  Sir  Henry  Mildmay ’s  arrears. 
This  I  do  to  teach  him  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  wit  and  dirt,  and  to  know  ladies 
that  are  noble  from  those  who  are  not  so. 

Item.- — I  give  back  to  the  assembly  of 
divines  their  classical ,  provincial ,  na¬ 
tional,  congregational  *****,  which  words 
I  have  kept  at  my  own  charge  above  seven 
years,  but  plainly  find  they  will  never 
come  to  good. 

Item _ As  I  restore  other  men’s  words , 

so  I  give  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell 
one  word  of  mine,  because  hitherto  he 
never  kept  his  own. 

Item. — To  all  rich  citizens  of  London, 
to  all  Presbyterians  as  well  as  cavillers, 
I  give  advice  to  look  to  their  throats  ;  for 
by  order  of  the  States,  the  garrison  of 
Whitehall  have  all  good  poniards,  and 
for  new  lights  have  bought  dark  lanterns. 

Item. — To  the  Rev.  Mr. . - I  leave 

151/.  per  annum,  chargeable  on  my  estates. 
This  I  do  to  secure  him  from  want ,  well 
knowing  how  subject  a  man  of  strong  parts 
and  modesty  is  to  that  condition  that  has 
no  lawn  sleeve  connexions. 

Item. — I  give  all  my  printed  speeches 
to  these  persons  following,  viz.  that  speech 
which  I  made  in  my  own  defence,  when 
the  seven  lords  were  accused  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  I  give  to  Sergeant  Wild,  that  here¬ 
after  he  may  know  what  is  treason  and 
what  is  not.  The  modesty  that  attended 
me  on  my  first  speech  I  bequeath  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
gift  he  must  stand  in  need  of  in  that  ex¬ 
alted  situation.  But  my  speech  at  my 
election  (which  is  my  speech  without  an 
oath)  I  give  to  those  who  take  the  en¬ 
gagement,  because  no  oath  has  been  able 
to  hold  them.  All  my  other  speeches 
(of  what  colour  soever)  I  give  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  to  help  Sir  Balthazar’s  art  of  well¬ 
speaking. 

Item. — I  give  up  the  ghost. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  THE  CHRONICLES 
OP  THE  CANONGAIE. 

the  fair  maid  of  perth. 

In  a  Supplementary  Sheet,  published  with  (be 
present.  Number,  we  have  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
sent.  our  leaders  with  the  outline,  or  thread, 
of  the  Story  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  PtrtA.  Our 
extracts  will  he  found  to  Heighten  the  zest  of 
such  as  turu  to  the  Work  itself  (and  how  few  of 
our  readers  will  not),  since  they  point  at  the 
ii)o.'t  interesting  turns  of  the  narrative,  and 
glance  at  some  of  its  most  cloyviug  events,  t  o 
the  latter  belongs  a  spirited  description  of  the 
contest  of  ;wo  clans  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  which 
we  give  almost  entire.  T  his  scene  is  considered 
equal  to  any  in  the  author’s  former  works.  It 
occupies  a  tolerable  portion  of  our  sheet,  hut, 
beyond  tbe  above  recommendation,  we  hope  no 
apology  is  requisite  for  its  introduction 
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We  are  inclined  to  think  this  work  will 
be  estimated  equal  to  any  of  the  author’s 
former  productions  ;  and  this  is  no  faint 
praise.  With  this  recommendation,  which 
such  of  our  readers  who  have  perused 
the  work  itself,  will  doubtless  be  disposed 
to  substantiate  ;  we  have  attempted  some¬ 
thing  like  an  analysis  or  outline  of  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
In  some  parts,  this  may  appear  brief,  and 
at  first  sight  unsatisfactory  ;  but  the  can¬ 
did  reader,  in  comparing  our  abstract  with 
the  original,  will  make  every  allowance 
for  the  extreme  difficulty  of  condensing 
into  a  few  pages — three  volumes  of  soul¬ 
stirring  incidents  such  as  those  before  us 
contain  ;  and  in  the  same  considerate  dis¬ 
position  he  will  bear  in  mind,  that  one  of 
the  many  points  of  excellence  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  well-arranged 
continuity  of  his  narratives,  embellished 
as  they  are  with  scores  of  master-touches, 
the  choice  of  which  not  unfrequently 
places  the  humble  compiler  in  what  has 
been  termed  the  embarras  de  richesses , 
and  adds  to  the  labour  of  abridgment. 

To  say  that  ours  is  a  perfect  abstract 
of  the  Novel  would  be  therefore  more 
than  we  wish  our  readers  to  believe  ;  al¬ 
though  our  aim  is  what  Swift  considers 
that  of  abstracts,  &c.  viz.  “  the  same  use 
with  burning-glasses,  to  collect  the  dif¬ 
fused  rays  of  wit  and  humour  in  authors, 
and  make  them  point  with  warmth  and 
quickness  upon  the  reader's  imagination.,,> 

Beyond  the  above  proviso  for  any  lack 
of  detail  which  either  of  our  readers  may 
imagine  in  this  transcript,  we  shall  only 
premise  an  enumerative  view  of  the  dra¬ 
matis  personae ,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
narrative. 

Like  the  author’3  other  productions,  the 
present  is  part  historical,  and  part  filled 
in  from  his  fertile  but  accurate  invention, 

_ so  nicely  are  history  and  fiction  blended 

by  his  master -band.  One  of  the  principal 
agents — the  chief  of  the  Clan  Kay,  Eachin, 
or  Conachar — is,  however,  the  child  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  not  the  least  interesting  or 
attractive  in  the  work. 

The  heroine,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth , 
is  of  the  usual  caste ,  which,  to  quote  a 
critical  phrase,  is  “  rather  uninteresting.” 
Vol.  xi.  2  A 


Simon  Glover,  her  father;  Oliver  Proud- 
fute,  the  luckless  bonnet-maker,  one 
might  imagine  from  the  life  ;  as  also  Mrs. 
Proudfute,  and  a  pair  of  old  domestics. 
But  the  character  of  Henry  Wynd,  the 
Smith  of  Perth,  takes  higher  ground,  and 
has  somewhat  of  the  noble  soul  of  ro¬ 
mance  heroes.  It  is  indeed  a  masterly 
embodiment.  Among  the  historical  por¬ 
traits,  that  of  King  Robert  is  admirably 
drawn,  particularly  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  volume ;  that  of  Rothsay,  too, 
is  of  equal  merit,  especially  in  the  scenes 
with  Henbane  Dwining,  a  leech,  or  pot- 
tingar,  who  is  also  powerfully  painted. 
Of  the  same  stamp  with  the  latter  are 
Ramorny,  master  of  the  horse  to  Rothsay, 
and  Bonthron,  a  brutal  assassin,  who 
commits  two  murders,  and  is  twice  hung, 
the  last  time  in  company  with  Dwining, 
who  had  before  restored  him  from  the 
gibbet.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Doug¬ 
las  are  well  drawn  craftsmen  of  feudal 
ambition.  There  is,  too,  Louise,  a  glee- 
woman,  or  minstrel,  who  is  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  some  pleasing  poetry,  among 
which  is 

Cfje  Hag  of  ^oor  Houtse. 

Ah.,  poor  Louise !  The  live-long  day 
She  roams  from  cot  to  castle  gay; 

And  still  her  voice  and  viol  say. 

Ah,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way. 

Think  on  Louise ! 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  sun  was  high, 

It  smirch’d  her  cheek,  it  dimm’d  her  eye. 

The  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh. 

Where  birds  with  chiming  streamlets  vie 

To  cheer  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  savage  bear 
Made  ne’er  that  lovely  grove  his  lair; 

The  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  fair — 

But  better  far  had  such  been  there 

For  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold  ; 

His  baldrick  was  of  silk  and  gold. 

And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 

To  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  Small  cause  to  pipe 
Hadst  thou  for  treasures  of  the  mine; 

For  peace  of  mind,  that  gift  divine, 

And  spotless  innocence,  were  thine, 

Ah,  poor  Louise  ! 

Ah,  poor  Louise  1  Thy  treasure’s  reft ! 

1  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft. 

Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift ; 

But  misery  is  all  that’s  left 

To  poor  Louise. 
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Let  poor  Louise  some  succour  have  ! 

She  will  not  long  your  bounty  crave. 

Or  tire  the  gay  with  warning  stave — 

For  Heaven  has  grace,  and  earth  a  grave 

For  poor  Louise. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  sketchy  outline  of  “  The 
Chronicle,”  and  occasionally  to  illustrate 
a  few  of  its  striking  scenes  with  quotable 
extracts.  These  must  necessarily  be  few; 
especially  as  we  have  preferred  the  most 
effective  scene  in  the  whole  work,  and 
that  almost  entire.  The  other  extracts 
point  at  the  most  vivid  turns  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  although  they  will  not  impair  the 
leader’s  zest  for  the  novel  itself. 

The  scene  of  the  events  is  Perth  ;  and 
accordingly  the  work  opens  with  a  brief  but 
eloquent  description  of  its  natural  beauties. 

u  One  of  the  most  beautiful  points  of 
view  which  Britain,  or  perhaps  the  world, 
can  afford,  is,  or  rather  we  may  say  was, 
the  prospect  from  a  spot  called  the  Wicks 
of  Beglie,  being  a  species  of  niche  at 
which  the  traveller  arrived,  ‘after  a  long 
stage  from  Kinross,  through  a  waste  and 
uninteresting  country,  and  from  which, 
as  forming  a  pass  over  the  summit  of  a 
ridgy  eminence  which  he  had  gradually 
surmounted,  he  beheld,  stretching  be¬ 
neath  him,  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  tra¬ 
versed  by  its  ample  and  lordly  stream ; 
the  town  of  Perth,  with  its  towers ;  the 
hills  of  Moncrieff  and  Kinnoul  faintly 
rising  into  picturesque  rocks,  partly  cloth¬ 
ed  with  woods  ;  the  rich  margin  of  the 
river,  studded  with  elegant  mansions ; 
and  the  distant  view  of  the  huge  Gram¬ 
pian  mountains,  the  northern  screen  of 
this  exquisite  landscape.  But  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  communicate,  or  in  his 
to  receive,  the  exquisite  charm  which 
surprise  gives  to  pleasure,  when  so  splen¬ 
did  a  view  arises  when  least  expected  or 
hoped  for,  and  which  Crystal  Croftangry 
experienced  when  he  beheld,  for  the  first 
time,  the  matchless  scene. 

“  Childish  wonder,  indeed,  was  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  my  delight,  for  I  was  not  above 
fifteen  years  old ;  and  as  this  had  been 
the  first  excursion  which  I  was  permitted 
to  make  on  a  pony  of  my  own,  I  also  ex¬ 
perienced  the  glow  of  independence, 
mingled  with  that  degree  of  anxiety 
which  the  most  conceited  boy  feels  when 
he  is  first  abandoned  to  his  own  undirect¬ 
ed  counsels.  I  recollect  pulling  up  the 
reins  without  meaning  to  do  so,  and  gaz¬ 
ing  on  the  scene  before  me  as  if  I  had 
been  afraid  it  would  shift  like  those  in  a 
theatre  before  I  could  distinctly  observe 
its  different  parts,  or  convince  myself  that 
what  I  saw  was  real.  Since  that  hour, 
and  the  period  is  now  more  than  fifty 
years  past,  the  recollection  of  that  inimi¬ 
table  landscape  has  possessed  the  strongest 


influence  over  my  mind,  and  retained  its 
place  as  a  memorable  thing,  when  much 
that  was  influential  on  my  own  fortunes 
has  fled  from  my  recollection.  It  is 
therefore  natural,  that,  whilst  deliberat¬ 
ing  on  what  might  be  brought  forward 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  I  should 
pitch  upon  some  narrative  connected  with 
the  splendid  scenery  which  made  so  much 
impression  on  my  youthful  imagination, 
and  which  may  perhaps  have  that  effect 
in  setting  off  the  imperfections  of  the 
composition,  which  ladies  suppose  a  fine 
set  of  china  to  possess  in  heightening  the 
flavour  of  indifferent  tea.” 

The  period  is  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  u  when  the  Scottish 
sceptre  was  swayed  by  the  gentle  but 
feeble  hand  of  John,  who  reigned  under 
the  title  of  Robert  the  Third.” 

On  St.  Valentine’s  Eve  the  king  is 
holding  his  court  in  the  Dominican  con¬ 
vent  at  Perth ;  when  we  are  introduced 
to  a  group  of  the  citizens,  among  whom 
is  Simon  Glover  and  Catharine,  or  Katie 
Glover,  his  daughter,  “  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  young  woman  of  the  city  or  its  vici¬ 
nity,”  renowned  as  the  fair  maid  of 
Perth;  and  who  is  the  “  reigning  beauty” 
of  all  hearts,  from  the  court,  to  Henry 
Wynd,  or  Smith,  the  armourer  ;  and  Co- 
nachar,  a  Highland  youth,  apprentice 
to  Simon  Glover,  who  proves  to  be  the 
only  son  of  the  head  of  a  powerful  clan — 
Kay.  During  the  Valentine  revels,  the 
Glover’s  daughter  is  the  toasted  queen, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  her  off 
at  midnight  by  Rothsay,  aided  by  Ra- 
moiny  and  other  courtiers,  who  are  de¬ 
feated  by  the  brave  Smith,  who  is  the 
Valentine  of  Katie,  and  who,  in  the  affray, 
chops  off  the  hand  of  Ramorny.  By  this 
event  we  are  introduced  to  Henbane  Dwi- 
ning,  an  apothecary,  and  a  scene  of  suf¬ 
fering  is  detailed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  volume  with  every  impress  of  a 
master  hand. 

In  a  subsequent  revel  on  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day,  or  Faster’s  E’en,  Oliver  Proudfute, 
an  imitator  and  admirer  of  the  Smith,  is 
mistaken  for  his  prototype,  and  assassi¬ 
nated  by  Bonthron,  in  revenge  for  Ra- 
morny’s  wound.  The  body  is  found  on 
the  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday,  and  a 
vague  report  that  Henry  Smith  has  been 
murdered  brings  Catharine  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  scene  with  Henry,  of  which  we  quote 
a  portion :  “  Without  knowing  what  she 
sought,  except  the  general  desire  to  know 
the  worst  of  the  dreadful  report,  she  hur¬ 
ried  forward  to  the  very  spot,  which  of  all 
others  her  feelings  of  the  preceding  day 
would  have  induced  her  to  avoid.”  *  * 
“  At  length,  without  any  distinct  idea  of 
her  own  purpose,  she  stood  before  her 
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lover’s  door,  and  knocked  for  admittance. 
The  silence  which  succeeded  the  echoing 
of  her  hasty  summons  increased  the  alarm, 
which  had  induced  her  to  take  this  despe¬ 
rate  measure.  44  Open,  open,  Henry  !” 
she  cried.  44  Open,  if  you  yet  live  ! — 
Open,  if  you  would  not  find  Catharine 
Glover  dead  upon  your  threshold.  As 
she  cried  thus  franticly,  to  ears  which  she 
was  taught  to  believe  were  stopped  by 
death,  the  lover  she  invoked  opened  the 
door  in  person,  just  in  time  to  prevent  her 
sinking  on  the  ground.  The  extremity 
of  his  ecstatic  joy  upon  an  occasion  so 
unexpected,  was  qualified  only  by  the 
wonder  which  forbade  him  to  believe  it 
real,  and  by  his  alarm  at  the  closed  eyes, 
half-opened  and  blanched  lips,  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  complexion,  and  apparently  total 
cessation  of  breathing.  *  *  *  He  carried 
his  lovely  burden,  as  light  as  a  feather, 
yet  more  precious  than  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  purest  gold  into  a  small  bed¬ 
chamber,  which  had  been  his  mother’s, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  Shoolbred,  his  house¬ 
keeper,  contrived  to  restore  the  maiden. 

In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  Perth 
are  at  the  door,  summoning  Henry  to  join 
them  in  quest  of  the  murderer ;  and 
Simon  Glover  arrives,  having  previously 
attended  the  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Proudfute.  He  ascends  to  the  bed-room. 

44  I  crave  your  pardon,  good  neigh¬ 
bour,”  he  opened  the  door,  and  entered 
the  apartment,  where  a  singular  and  un¬ 
expected  sight  awaited  him.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  May  Catharine  expe¬ 
rienced  a  revival  much  speedier  than 
I)ame  Shoolbred's  restoratives  had  been 
able  to  produce  ;  and  the  paleness  of  her 
complexion  changed  into  a  deep  glow  of 
the  most  lovely  red.  She  pushed  her  lover 
from  her  with  both  her  hands,  which,  un¬ 
til  this  minute,  her  want  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  her  affection,  awakened  by  the 
events  of  the  morning,  had  well  nigh 
abandoned  to  his  caresses.  Henry  Smith, 
bashful  as  we  know  him,  stumbled  as  he 
rose  up ;  and  none  of  the  party  were 
without  a  share  of  confusion,  excepting 
Dame  Shoolbred,  who  was  glad  to  make 
some  pretext  to  turn  her  back  to  the 
others,  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy 
a  laugh  at  their  expense,  which  she  felt 
herself  utterly  unable  to  restrain,  and  in 
which  the  Glover,  whose  surprise,  though 
great,  was  of  short  duration,  and  of  a 
joyful  character,  sincerely  joined. 

44  Now,  by  good  St.  John,”  he  said, 
44  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  sight  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  would  cure  me  of  laughter,  at 
least  till  Lent  was  over ;  but  this  would 
make  me  curl  my  cheek,  if  I  were  dying. 
Why,  here  stands  honest  Henry  Smith, 
who  was  lamented  as  dead,  and  toll’d  out 
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for  from  every  steeple  in  town,  alive,  mer¬ 
ry,  and,  as  it  seems  from  his  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  as  like  to  live  as  any  man  in 
Perth.  And  here  is  my  precious  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  yesterday  would  speak  of  nothing 
but  the  wickedness  of  the  wights  that 
haunt  profane  sports,  and  protect  glee- 
maidens — Ay,  she  who  set  St.  Valentine 
and  St.  Cupid  both  at  defiance, — here  she 
is,  turned  a  glee-maiden  herself,  for  what 
I  can  see  !  Truly,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you,  my  good  Dame  Shoolbred,  who  give 
way  to  no  disorder,  have  been  of  this  lov¬ 
ing  party.” 

44  You  do  me  wrong,  my  dearest  fa¬ 
ther,”  said  Catharine,  as  if  about  to  weep. 
44  I  came  here  with  far  different  expecta¬ 
tions  than  you  suppose.  I  only  came  be¬ 
cause— -because — ” 

44  Because  you  expected  to  find  a  dead 
lover,”  said  her  father,  44  and  you  have 
found  a  living  one,  who  can  receive  the 
tokens  of  your  regard,  and  return  them. 
Now,  were  it  not  a  sin,  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  thank  Heaven,  that  thou  hast 
been  surprised  at  last  into  owning  thyself 
a  woman — Simon  Glover  is  not  worthy  to 
have  an  absolute  saint  for  his  daughter. — 
Nay,  look  not  so  piteously,  nor  expect 
condolence  from  me  !  Only  I  will  try  not 
to  look  merry,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to 
stop  your  tears,  or  confess  them  to  be  tears 
of  joy.” 

44  If  I  were  to  die  for  such  a  confes¬ 
sion,”  said  poor  Catharine,  44 1  could  not 
tell  what  to  call  them*  Only  believe,  dear 
father,  and  let  Henry  believe,  that  I  would 
never  have  come  hither,  unless — unless — ” 

44  Unless  you  had  thought  that  Henry 
could  not  come  to  you,”  said  her  father. 
44  And  now,  shake  hands  in  peace  and 
concord,  and  agree  as  Valentines  should.” 

Ramorny  and  his  associates  are  in  the 
meantime  suspected  of  Proudfute’s  mur¬ 
der  ;  the  former  is  cleared  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  prince ;  but  the  latter  are 
put  to  the  ordeal  of  bier-right ,  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  which  is  to  attest  innocency  by 
oath  in  the  church,  where  the  corpse  is 
placed  on  the  altar. 

44  The  scene  presented  that  effect  of  im¬ 
posing  solemnity,  which  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church  are  so  well  qualified  to 
produce.  The  eastern  window,  richly 
and  variously  painted,  streamed  down  a 
torrent  of  chequered  light  upon  the  high 
altar.  On  the  bier  placed  before  it  were 
stretched  the  mortal  remains  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  his  palms  joined  together,  with  the 
lingers  pointed  upwards,  as  if  the  sense¬ 
less  clay  was  itself  appealing  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance  against  those  who  had  vio¬ 
lently  divorced  the  immortal  spirit  from 
its  mangled  tenement. 
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“  Close  to  the  bier  was  placed  the  throne, 
which  supported  Robert  of  Scotland,  and 
his  brother  Albany.  The  prince  sat  upon 
a  lower  stool,  beside  his  father ;  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  occasioned  some  obser¬ 
vation,  as  Albany’s  seat  being  little  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  king,  the 
heir-apparent,  though  of  full  age,  seemed 
to  be  degraded  beneath  his  uncle  in  the 
sight  of  the  assembled  people  of  Perth. 
The  bier  was  so  placed,  as  to  leave  the 
view  of  the  body  it  sustained  open  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  multitude  assembled 
in  the  church. 

At  the  head  of  the  bier  stood  the 
Knight  of  Kinfauns,  the  challenger,  and 
at  the  foot  the  young  Earl  of  Crawford, 
as  representing  the  defendant.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  in  expur¬ 
gation,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Sir  John 
Ramorny,  had  exempted  him  from  the 
necessity  of  attendance  as  a  party  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  ordeal;  and  his  illness  served 
as  a  reason  for  his  remaining  at  home. 
His  household,  including  those  who, 
though  immediately  in  tvaiting  upon  Sir 
John,  were  accounted  the  prince’s  domes¬ 
tics,  and  had  not  yet  received  their  dis¬ 
missal,  amounted  to  eight  or  ten  persons, 
most  of  them  esteemed  men  of  profligate 
habits,  and  who  might  therefore  be 
deemed  capable,  in  the  riot  of  a  festival 
evening,  of  committing  the  slaughter  of 
the  bonnet-maker.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  a  row  on  the  left  side  of  the  church, 
and  wore  a  species  of  white  cassock,  re¬ 
sembling  the  dress  of  a  penitentiary.  All 
eyes  being  bent  on  t-hem,  several  of  this 
band  seemed  so  much  disconcerted,  as  to 
excite  among  the  spectators  strong  pre¬ 
possessions  of  their  guilt.  The  real  mur¬ 
derer  had  a  countenance  incapable  of  be¬ 
traying  him, — a  sullen,  dark  look,  which 
neither  the  feast  nor  wine-cup  could  en¬ 
liven,  and  which  the  peril  of  discovery 
and  death  could  not  render  dejected.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  posture  of  the 
dead  body.  The  face  was  bare,  as  were 
the  breast  and  arms.  The  rest  of  the 
corpse  was  shrouded  in  a  winding-sheet 
of  the  finest  linen,  so  that,  if  blood 
should  flow  from  any  place  which  was 
covered,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  instantly 
manifest.  High  mass  having  been  per¬ 
formed,  followed  by  a  solemn  invocation 
to  the  Deity,  that  be  would  be  pleased  to 
protect  the  innocent,  and  make  known 
the  guilty,  Eviot,  Sir  John  Ramorny’s 
page,  was  summoned  to  undergo  the 
ordeal.  He  advanced  with  an  ill-assured 
step.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  internal 
consciousness  that  Bonthron  must  have 
been  the  assassin,  might  be  sufficient  to 
implicate  him  in  the  murder,  though  he 
was  not  directly  accessary  to  it.  He 


paused  before  the  bier ;  and  his  voice  fal¬ 
tered,  as  he  swore  by  all  that  was  created 
in  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  by  hea¬ 
ven,  by  hell,  by  his  part  of  paradise, 
and  by  the  God  and  author  of  all,  that 
he  was  free  and  sackless  .of  the  bloody 
deed  done  upon  the  corpse  before  which 
he  stuod,  and  on  whose  breast  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  evidence  of  the 
appeal.  No  consequences  ensued.  The 
body  remained  stiff  as  before  ;  the  curdled 
wounds  gave  no  sign  of  blood.  The  ci¬ 
tizens  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  of 
blank  disappointment.  They  had  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  of  Eviot’s  guilt ;  and 
their  suspicions  had  been  confirmed  by 
his  irresolute  manner.  Their  surprise  at 
his  escape  was  therefore  extreme.  The 
other  followers  of  Ramorny  took  heart, 
and  advanced  to  take  the  oath,  with  a 
boldness  which  increased,  as  one  by  one 
they  performed  the  ordeal,  and  were  de¬ 
clared,  by  the  voice  of  the  judges,  free 
and  innocent  of  every  suspicion  attach¬ 
ing  to  them  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Oliver  Proudfute.  But  there  was  one  in¬ 
dividual,  who  did  not  partake  that  in¬ 
creasing  confidence.  The  name  of  u  Bon¬ 
thron — Bonthron  !”  sounded  three  times 
through  the  aisles  of  the  church  ;  but  he 
who  owned  it  acknowledged  the  call  no 
otherwise  than  by  a  sort  of  shuffling  mo¬ 
tion  with  his  feet,  as  if  he  had  been 
suddenly  affected  with  a  fit  of  the  palsy. 
u  Speak,  dog,”  whispered  Eviot,  “  or 
prepare  for  a  dog’s  death !”  But  the 
murderer’s  brain  was  so  much  disturbed 
by  the  sight  before  him,  that  the  judges, 
beholding  his  deportment,  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  to  ordain  him  to  be  dragged  before 
the  bier,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
default ;  and  it  was  not,  until  he  was 
asked  for  the  last  time,  whether  he  would 
submit  to  the  ordeal,  that  he  answered, 
with  his  usual  brevity, — “  I  will  not;  — 
what  do  I  know  what  juggling  tricks  may 
be  practised  to  take  a  poor  man’s  life  ? — 
I  offer  the  combat  to  any  man  who  says  I 
harmed  that  dead  body.”  And,  accord¬ 
ing  to  usual  form,  he  threw  his  glove 
upon  the  floor  of  the  church.” 

Bonthron  is  opposed  by  Smith,  and 
defeated.  He  confesses  the  murder,  but 
having  been  bribed  by  Ramorny  and 
Dwining,  he  accuses  the  Duke  of  Rothsay 
as  his  employer.  Bonthron  is  executed, 
but  saved  from  the  gallows  by  the  devices 
of  the  mediciner.  Rothsay  retires  for  a 
time  from  the  court ;  feuds  arise ;  a  re¬ 
forming  monk  who  had  converted  Catha¬ 
rine,  and  even  influenced  her  father,  flies 
to  the  Highlands,  whither  also  Simon 
Glover  retreats  to  avoid  a  charge  of  he¬ 
resy  ;  the  former,  it  should  be  noticed, 
under  the  protection  ©f  Conaehar,  by  the 
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secret  interference  of  Catharine - The 

interest  of  the  narrative  now  (at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  third  volume,)  thickens 
apace,  of  which  the  parting  of  Catharine 
and  her  father  is  an  early  specimen.  By 
this  means  also  we  enjoy  the  description 
of  some  scenes  of  highly-wrought  charac¬ 
teristic  interest,  in  the  journey  of  Glover, 
a  splendid  sketch  of  Loch  Tay,  and  above 
all,  the  narrative  of  the  funeral  of  a  chief, 
(the  father  of  Conachar,  who  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  installed  as  his  successor,) 
which  in  spirit,  yields  to  no  portion  of 
the  volume.  The  course  of  the  narrative, 
however,  requires  that  we  should  pass 
over  this  beautiful  portion  of  the  work, 
and  hasten  to  one  of  its  principal  events, 
viz.  the  first  meeting  of  Eachin,  or  Cona¬ 
char,  the  ci-dcvant  apprentice  to  the  Glo¬ 
ver,  the  old  man  having  been  present  at 
the  funeral  and  banquet.  Here  the  chief¬ 
tain  is  refused  the  hand  of  Catharine, 
who,  he  is  informed,  has  been  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of 
Rothsay  ;  and  in  his  narrative  he  dis¬ 
closes  the  following : — 

44  Look,  my  father — the  light  which  I 
bear  grows  short  and  pale,  a  few  minutes 
will  extinguish  it — but  before  it  expires, 
the  hideous  tale  will  be  told.  Father,  I 

am — a  coward  ! - It  is  said  at  last, 

and  the  secret  of  my  disgrace  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  of  another  ! — The  young  man  sunk 
back  in  a  species  of  syncope,  produced  by 
the  agony  of  his  mind  as  he  made  the 
fatal  communication.  The  Glover,  moved 
as  well  by  fear  as  by  compassion,  applied 
himself  to  recall  him  to  life,  and  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  but  not  in  restoring  him  to 
composure.  He  hid  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  his  tears  flowed  plentifully 
and  bitterly. — 44  For  Our  Lady’s  sake,  be 
composed,”  said  the  old  man,  44  and  recall 
the  vile  word  !  I  know  you  better  than 
yourself — you  are  no  coward,  but  only 
too  young  and  inexperienced,  ay,  and 
somewhat  too  quick  of  fancy,  to  have  the 
steady  valour  of  a  bearded  man.  I  would 
hear  no  other  man  say  that  of  you,  Co¬ 
nachar,  without  giving  him  the  lie — You 
are  no  coward — I  have  seen  high  sparks 
of  spirit  fly  from  you  even  on  slight  enough 
provocation.” — 44  High  sparks  of  pride 
and  passion  !”  said  the  unfortunate  youth, 
44  but  when  saw  you  them  supported  by 
the  resolution  that  should  have  backed 
them  ?  the  sparks  you  speak  of  fell  on 
my  dastardly  heart  as  on  a  piece  of  ice 
which  could  catch  fire  from  nothing — if 
my  offended  pride  urged  me  to  strike,  my 
weakness  of  mind  prompted  me  the  next 
moment  to  fly.” — 44  Want  of  habit,”  said 
Simon  ;  “  it  is  by  clambering  over  walls 
that  youths  learn  to  scale  precipices. 
Begin  with  slight  feuds — exercise  daily 


the  arms  of  your  country  in  tourney  with 
your  followers.” — 44  And  what  leisure  is 
there  for  this  ?”  exclaimed  the  young 
chief,  starting  as  if  something  horrid  had 
occurred  to  his  imagination.  44  How 
many  days  are  there  betwixt  this  hour 
and  Palm  Sunday,  [the  day  destined  for 
the  contest  of  two  clans,]  and  what  is  to 
chance  then  ?  A  list  enclosed,  from  which 
no  man  can  stir,  more  than  the  poor  bear 
who  is  chained  to  his  stake.  Sixty  living 
men,  the  best  and  fiercest,  (one  alone  ex¬ 
cepted  !)  which  Albyn  can  send  down 
from  her  mountain'.',  all  athirst  for  each 
other’s  blood,  while  a  king  and  his  nobles, 
and  shouting  thousands  besides,  attend, 
as  at  a  theatre,  to  encourage  their  de¬ 
moniac  fury  !  Blows  clang,  and  blood 
flows,  thicker,  faster,  redder — they  rush 
on  each  other  like  madmen — they  tear 
each  other  like  wild  beasts — the  wounded 
are  trodden  to  death  amid  the  feet  of  their 
companions  !  Blood  ebbs,  arms  become 
weak — but  there  must  be  no  parley,  no 
truce,  no  interruption,  while  any  of  the 
maimed  wretches  remain  alive  !  Here  is 
no  crouching  behind  battlements, no  fight¬ 
ing  with  missile  weapons — all  is  hand  to 
hand,  till  hands  can  no  longer  be  raised 
to  maintain  the  ghastly  conflict.  If  such 
a  field  is  so  horrible  in  idea,  what  think 
you  it  will  be  in  reality  ?” — The  Glover 
remained  silent.  — 44  I  say  again,  what 
think  you  ?”  — 44  I  can  only  pity  you, 
Conachar,”  said  Simon.  44  It  is  hard  to 
be  the  descendant  of  a  lofty  line — the  son 
of  a  noble  father — the  leader  by  birth  of 
a  gallant  array — and  yet  to  want,  or  think 
you  want,  (for  still  l  trust  the  fault  lies 
much  in  a  quick  fancy,  that  over-esti¬ 
mates  danger,)  to  want  that  dogged  quality, 
which  is  possessed  by  every  game-cock 
that  is  worth  a  handful  of  corn,  every 
hound  that  is  worth  a  mess  of  offal.  But 
how  chanced  it,  that  with  such  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  inability  to  fight  in  this 
battle,  you  proffered  even  now  to  share 
your  chiefdom  with  my  daughter  ?  Your 
power  must  depend  on  your  fighting  this 
combat,  and  in  that  Catharine  cannot 
help  you.” — 44  You  mistake,  old  man,” 
replied  Eachin ;  44  were  Catharine  to  look 
kindly  on  the  earnest  love  I  bear  her,  it 
would  carry  me  against  the  front  of  the 
enemies  with  the  mettle  of  a  war-horse. 
Overwhelming  as  my  sense  of  weakness 
is,  the  feeling  that  Catharine  looked  on 
would  give  me  strength.  Say  yet — oh, 
say  yet — she  shall  be  mine  if  we  gain  the 
combat,  and  not  the  Gow  Crom  himself, 
whose  heart  is  of  a  piece  with  his  anvil, 
ever  went  to  battle  so  light  as  I  shall  do ! 
One  strong  passion  is  conquered  by  an¬ 
other.” — 44  This  is  folly,  Conachar.  Can  - 
not  the  recollections  of  your  interest,  your 
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honour,  your  kindred,  do  as  much  to  stir 
your  courage,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  brent- 
browed  lass  ?  Fie  upon  you,  man  !” — 
44  You  tell  me  but  what  I  have  told  my¬ 
self — but  it  is  in  vain,”  replied  Eachin, 
with  a  sigh.  “It  is  only  whilst  the 
timid  stag  is  paired  with  the  doe,  that  he 
is  desperate  and  dangerous.  Be  it  from 
constitution —be  it,  as  our  Highland  cail- 
liachs  will  say,  from  the  milk  of  the  white 
doe — be  it  from  my  peaceful  education, 
and  the  experience  of  your  strict  restraint 
— be  it,  as  you  think,  from  an  over-heated 
fancy,  which  paints  danger  yet  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  ghastly  than  it  is  in  reality,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  1  know  my  failing,  and 
— yes,  it  must  be  said  ! — so  sorely  dread 
that  I  cannot  conquer  it,  that,  could  I 
have  your  consent  to  my  wishes  on  such 
terms,  I  would  even  here  make  a  pause, 
renounce  the  rank  I  have  assumed,  and 
retire  into  humble  life.” — 44  What,  turn 
glover  at  last,  Conachar  ?”  said  Simon  ; 
“  this  beats  the  legend  of  St.  Crispin. 
Nay,  nay,  your  hand  was  not  framed  for 
that ;  you  shall  spoil  me  no  more  doe¬ 
skins.” — 44  Jest  not,”  said  Eachin  ;  44  I 
am  serious.  If  I  cannot  labour,  I  will 
bring  wealth  enough  to  live  without  it. 
They  will  proclaim  me  recreant  with  horn 
and  war-pipe — Let  them  do  so — Catha¬ 
rine  will  love  me  the  better  that  1  have 
preferred  the  paths  of  peace  to  those  of 
bloodshed,  and  Father  Clement  shall 
teach  us  to  pity  and  forgive  the  world, 
which  will  load  us  with  reproaches  that 
would  not.  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of 
men— Catharine  will  enjoy  all  that  un¬ 
bounded  affection  can  confer  upon  her, 
and  will  be  freed  from  apprehension  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  horror,  which 
your  ill-assorted  match  would  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  her ;  and  you,  Father  Glover, 
shall  occupy  your  chimney-corner,  the 
happiest  and  most  honoured  man  that 

ever” - 44  Hold,  Eachin — I  pr’ythee, 

hold,”  said  the  Glover ;  the  fir  light,  with 
which  this  discourse  must  terminate,  burns 
very  low,  and  I  would  speak  a  word  in  my 
turn,  and  plain  dealing  is  best.  Though 
it  may  vex,  or  perhaps  enrage  you,  let 
me  end  these  visions  by  saying  at  once 
Catharine  can  never  be  yours.  A  glove 
is  the  emblem  of  faith,  and  a  man  of  my 
craft  should  therefore  less  than  any  other 
break  his  own.  Catharine’s  hand  is  pro¬ 
mised — promised  to  a  man  whom  you  may 
hate,  but  whom  you  must  honour — to 
Henry  the  Armourer.  The  match  is  fit¬ 
ting  by  degree,  agreeable  to  their  mutual 
wishes,  and  I  have  given  my  promise. 
It  is  best  to  be  plain  at  once — resent  my 
refusal  as  you  will — I  am  wholly  in  your 
power — But  nothing  shall  make  me  break 
my  word.” — The  Glover  spoke  thus  de¬ 


cidedly,  because  he  was  aware  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  very  irritable  disposition 
of  his  former  apprentice  yielded  in  most 
cases  to  stem  and  decided  resolution. 
Yet  recollecting  where  he  was,  it  was  with 
some  feelings  of  fear  that  he  saw  the  dying 
flame  leap  up,  and  spread  a  flash  of  light 
on  the  visage  of  Eachin,  which  seemed 
pale  as  the  grave,  while  his  eye  rolled 
like  that  of  a  maniac  in  his  fever  fit. 
The  light  instantly  sunk  down  and  died, 
and  Simon  felt  a  momentary  terror,  lest 
he  should  have  to  dispute  for  his  life  with 
the  youth,  whom  he  knew  to  be  capable 
of  violent  actions  when  highly  excited, 
however  short  a  period  his  nature  could 
support  the  measures  which  his  passion 
commenced.  He  was  relieved  by  the 
voice  of  Eachin,  who  muttered  in  a  hoarse 
and  altered  tone,  44  Let  what  we  have 
spoken  this  night  rest  in  silence  for  ever 
— If  thou  bring’st  it  to  light,  thou  wert 
better  dig  thine  own  grave.” — Thus 
speaking,  the  door  of  the  hut  opened,  ad¬ 
mitting  a  gleam  of  moonshine.  The 
form  of  the  retiring  chief  crossed  it  for  an 
instant,  the  hurdle  door  was  then  closed, 
and  the  hut  left  in  darkness.” 

The  sufferings  of  the  chieftain  during 
this  narration,  from  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  weakness,  when  compared  with  his 
formidable  rival  the  Smith,  are  indeed 
finely  conceived  and  expressed.  Eachin 
subsequently  confesses  his  failing  to  Tor- 
quil  his  foster-father,  who  entertained  for 
him  44  even  a  double  portion  of  that  pas¬ 
sionate  fondness  which  always  attends 
that  connexion  in  the  Highlands  ;”  but 
which  in  this  instance  took  a  different 
turn  by  strengthening  the  chieftain  against 
the  day  of  battle. 

Returning  to  the  chaiacters  whom  we 
left  at  Perth,  on  the  departure  of  Glover 
and  his  daughter,  we  find  that  Ramorny 
persuades  Rothsay  to  quit  the  city,  and  fly 
with  his  followers  to  Falkland,  whither  Ca¬ 
tharine  is  seduced,  under  the  pretence  of 
safety  from  persecution  for  heretical  opin¬ 
ions, within  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of 
Rothsay,  who,  however,  has  left  the  place. 
On  his  way  thither  the  prince  meets 
Louise,  a  glee  woman,  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  about  his  father’s  court, 
and  conveys  her  also  to  Falkland.  Here 
his  licentiousness  again  bursts  forth  in  a 
libertine  attack  upon  Catharine,  by  whom 
he  is  virtuously  repelled.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  struggle — 44  Once  more,  my 
lord,”  resumed  Catharine,  44  keep  these 
favours  for  those  by  whom  they  are 
prized  ;  or  rather  reserve  your  time  and 
your  health  for  other  and  nobler  pursuits, 
for  the  defence  of  your  country  and  the 
happiness  of  your  subjects.  Alas,  my 
lord  !  how  willingly  would  an  exulting 
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people  receive  you  for  their  chief  ! — How 
gladly  would  they  close  around  you,  did 
you  show  desire  to  head  them  against  the 
oppression  of  the  mighty,  the  violence  of 
the  lawless,  the  seduction  of  the  vicious, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  hypocrite  !”  The 
Duke  of  Rothsay,  whose  virtuous  feelings 
were  as  easily  excited  as  they  were  evan¬ 
escent,  was  affected  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  spoke.  44  Forgive  me  if 
J  have  alarmed  you,  maiden,”  he  said  ; 

thou  art  too  noble-minded  to  be  the 
toy  of  passing  pleasure,  for  which  my 
mistake  destined  thee  ;  and  I,  even  were 
thy  birth  worthy  of  thy  noble  spirit  and 
transcendent  beauty,  have  no  heart  to 
give  thee ;  for  by  the  homage  of  the 
heart  only  should  such  as  thou  be  wooed. 
But  my  hopes  have  been  blighted,  Ca¬ 
tharine — the  only  woman  I  ever  loved 
has  been  torn  from  me  in  the  very  wan¬ 
tonness  of  policy,  and  a  wife  imposed  on 
me  whom  I  must  ever  detest,  even  had 
she  the  loveliness  and  softness  which 
alone  can  render  a  woman  amiable  in  my 
eyes.  My  health  is  fading  even  in  early 
youth  ;  and  all  that  is  left  for  me  is  to 
snatch  such  flowers  as  the  short  passage 
from  life  to  the  grave  will  now  present. 
Look  at  my  hectic  cheek — feel,  if  you 
will,  my  intermitting  pulse ;  and  pity 
me,  and  excuse  me,  if  I,  whose  rights  as 
a  prince  and  as  a  man  have  been  trampled 
upon  and  usurped,  feel  occasional  indif¬ 
ference  towards  the  rights  of  others,  and 
indulge  a  selfish  desire  to  gratify  the 
wish  of  the  passing  moment.”  44  Oh, 
my  lord !”  exclaimed  Catharine,  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  belonged  to  her 
character — 44  I  will  call  you  my  dear 
lord, — for  dear  must  the  heir  of  Bruce  be 
to  every  child  of  Scotland, — let  me  not, 
I  pray,  hear  you  speak  thus  !  Your 
glorious  ancestor  endured  exile,  persecu¬ 
tion,  the  night  of  famine,  and  the  day  of 
unequal  combat,  to  free  his  country, — do 
you  practise  the  like  self-denial  to  free 
yourself.  Tear  yourself  from  those  who 
find  their  own  way  to  greatness  smoothed 
by  feeding  your  follies.  Distrust  yon  dark 
Ramorny  ! — you  know  it  not,  I  am  sure 
— you  could  not  know  ;  but  the  wretch 
who  could  urge  the  daughter  to  courses 
of  shame  by  threatening  the  life  of  the 
aged  father,  is  capable  of  all  that  is  vile 
— all  that  is  treacherous  !”  44  Did  Ra- 

morny  do  this  ?”  said  the  prince.  46  He 
did  indeed,  my  lord,  and  he  dares  not 
deny  it.” 

Rothsay  now  falls  sick,  and  by  Ra- 
morny  and  his  wretch  Bonthron,  during 
a  fit  of  lethargy,  is  conveyed  to  a  dungeon- 
in  Falkland  castle,  where  he  is  almost 
starved  ;  he  is  succoured  by  Catharine, 
but  at  length  assassinated  by  his  blood¬ 


thirsty  persecutors.  The  glee-woman  now 
escapes  from  the  castle,  and  bruits  about 
the  murder  of  Rothsay ;  Douglas,  is  dis¬ 
patched  thither  by  the  king,  Falkland  is 
taken,  and  Ramorny,  Dwining,  and  Bon¬ 
thron,  are  executed.  During  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  murder,  the  dying  hand  of 
Rothsay  was  found  to  be  clenched  upon 
a  lock  of  hair,  resembling,  in  colour  and 
texture,  the  coal-black  bristles  of  Bon¬ 
thron.  44  Thus,  though  famine  had  begun 
the  work,  it  would  seem  that  Rothsay ‘s 
death  had  been  finally  accomplished  by 
violence.”  The  execution  of  the  murder¬ 
ous  trio  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle 
is  indeed  a  frightful  picture. 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that  previ¬ 
ous  to  Simon  Glover  and  his  daughter 
quitting  Perth,  Henry  Smith  was  not  ap¬ 
prized  of  their  intention.  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  the  provost,  had  indeed  pro¬ 
mised  to  communicate  their  flight  to  the 
lover,  but  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  until  a  few  days  previous  to  Palm- 
Sunday,  the  day  appointed  for  the  com¬ 
bat  of  the  clans.  The  Provost  then  in¬ 
formed  Smith  of  the  flight  of  Catharine 
to  her  father  in  the  Highlands,  of  the 
elevation  of  Eachin,  or  Conachar,  as  the 
chief  of  Clan  Quhele,  and  of  the  proba¬ 
ble  marriage  of  the  chieftain  with  Catha¬ 
rine. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  44  soul¬ 
stirring  scene,”  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  the  Mirror  published  with  this  Sup¬ 
plement,  viz.  The  Contest  of  the  Clans 
Quhele  and  Chatlan ,  in  presence  of  the 
king,  at  the  Inch  of  Perth.  Each  clan 
had  thirty  chosen  men  ;  but  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  Inch,  one  of  the  Clan  Chat- 
tan  is  missing,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  ma¬ 
noeuvre  of  Eachin,  that  he  might  avoid, 
the  battle.  The  chief  of  the  Clan  Chat- 
tan  then  offers  a  prize  for  a  champion  to 
supply  the  vacancy — 

44  The  heralds  had  made  their  progress, 
moving  half  way  round  the  lists,  stop¬ 
ping  from  time  to  time,  to  make  procla¬ 
mation  as  they  had  been  directed,  without 
the  least  apparent  disposition  on  the  part 
of  any  one  to  accept  of  the  proffered  en¬ 
listment.  Some  sneered  at  the  poverty 
of  the  Highlanders,  who  set  so  mean  a 
price  upon  such  a  desperate  service. 
Others  affected  resentment,  that  they 
should  esteem  the  blood  of  citizens  so 
lightly.  None  showed  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  to  undertake  the  task  proposed, 
until  the  sound  of  the  proclamation  reach¬ 
ed  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  as  he  stood  with¬ 
out  the  barrier,  speaking  from  time  to 
time  with  Bailie  Craigdallie,  or  rather 
listening  vaguely  to  what  the  magistrate 
was  saying  to  him. 

44  Ha !  what  proclaim  they  ?”  he  cried  out, 
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44  A  liberal  offer  on  the  part  of  Mac 
Gillie  Chattanach,”  said  the  Host  of  the 
Griffin,  44  who  proposes  a  gold  crown  to 
any  one  who  will  turn  wild  cat  for  the 
day,  and  be  killed  a  little  in  his  service. 
That’s  all.” 

44  How  !”  exclaimed  the  Smith,  ea¬ 
gerly,  44  do  they  make  a  proclamation 
for  a  man  to  fight  against  the  Clan 
Quhele.” 

44  Ay,  marry  do  they,”  said  Griffin; 
4 4  but  I  think  they  will  find  no  such  fools 
in  Perth.” 

He  had  hardly  said  the  word,  when 
he  beheld  the  Smith  clear  the  barriers  at 
a  single  bound,  and  alight  in  the  lists, 
saying,  44  Here  am  I,  Sir  Herald,  Henry 
of  the  Wynd,  willing  to  do  battle  with 
the  Clan  Quhele. 

A  cry  of  admiration  ran  through  the 
multitude,  while  the  grave  burghers,  not 
being  able  to  conceive  the  slightest  rea¬ 
son  for  Henry’s  behaviour,  concluded  that 
his  head  must  be  absolutely  turned  with 
the  love  of  fighting.  The  Provost  was 
especially  shocked. 

44  Thou  art  mad,”  he  said,  44  Henry  ! 
Thou  hast  neither  two-handed  sword  nor 
shirt  of  mail.” 

44  Truly,  no,”  said  Henry,  44  for  I 
parted  with  a  mail-shirt,  which  I  had 
made  for  myself,  to  yonder  gay  chief  of 
the  Clan  Quhele,  who  will  soon  find  on 
his  shoulders  with  what  sort  of  blows  I 
clink  my  rivets !  As  for  two-handed 
sword,  why  this  boy’s  brand  will  serve 
my  turn  till  I  can  master  a  heavier  one.” 

44  This  must  not  be,”  said  Errol. 
44  Hark  thee,  armourer,  by  Saint  Mary, 
thou  shalt  have  my  Milan  hauberk  and 
good  Spanish  sword.” 

44  I  thank  your  noble  earlship,  Sir 
Gilbert  Hay  ;  but  the  yoke  with  which 
your  brave  ancestor  turned  the  battle  at 
Loncarty,  would  serve  my  turn  well 
enough.  I  am  little  used  to  sword  or 
harness  that  I  have  not  wrought  myself, 
because  I  do  not  well  know  what  blows 
the  one  will  bear  out  without  being 
cracked,  or  the  other  lay  on  without  snap¬ 
ping.” 

44  The  cry  had  in  the  meanwhile  run 
through  the  multitude,  and  passed  into 
the  town,  that  the  dauntless  Smith  was 
about  to  fight  without  armour,  when, 
just  as  the  fated  hour  was  approaching, 
the  shrill  voice  of  a  female  was  heard 
screaming  for  passage  through  the  crowd. 
The  multitude  gave  place  to  her  impor¬ 
tunity,  and  she  advanced,  breathless  with 
haste,  under  the  burden  of  a  mail  hau¬ 
berk  and  a  large  two-handed  sword.  The 
widow  of  Oliver  Proudfute  was  soon  re¬ 
cognised,  and  the  arms  which  she  bore 
were  those  of  the  Smith  himself,  which, 


occupied  by  her  husband  on  the  fatal 
evening  when  he  was  murdered,  had  been 
naturally  conveyed  to  his  with  the  dead 
body,  and  were  now,  by  the  exertions  of 
his  grateful  widow,  brought  to  the  lists 
at  a  moment  when  such  proved  weapons 
were  of  the  last  consequence  to  their 
owner.  Henry  joyfully  received  the  well- 
known  arms,  and  the  widow  with  tremb¬ 
ling  haste  assisted  in  putting  them  on, 
and  then  took  leave  of  him  saying,  44  God 
for  the  orphans’  champion,  and  ill  luck 
to  all  who  come  before  him.” 

44  Confident  at  feeling  himself  in  his 
well-proved  armour.  Henry  shook  him¬ 
self  as  if  to  settle  the  steel  shirt  around 
him,  and,  unsheathing  the  two-handed 
sword,  made  it  flourish  over  his  head, 
cutting  the  air  through  which  it  whistled 
in  the  form  of  the  figure  eight,  with  an 
ease  and  sleight  of  hand,  that  proved 
how  powerfully  and  skilfully  he  could 
wield  the  ponderous  weapon.  The  cham¬ 
pions  were  now  ordered  to  march  in  their 
turns  around  the  lists,  crossing  so  as  to 
avoid  meeting  each  other,  and  making 
obeisance  as  they  passed  the  Golden  Ar¬ 
bour  where  the  king  was  seated. 

44  While  this  course  was  performing, 
most  of  the  spectators  were  again  curiously 
comparing  the  stature,  limbs,  and  sinews  of 
the  two  parties,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the 
combat.  The  feud  of  a  hundred  years, 
with  all  its  acts  of  aggression  and  retalia¬ 
tion,  was  concentrated  in  the  bosom  of 
each  combatant.  Their  countenances 
seemed  fiercely  writhen  into  the  wildest 
expression  of  pride,  hate,  and  a  despe¬ 
rate  purpose  of  fighting  to  the  very  last. 

44  The  spectators  murmured  a  joyful 
applause,  in  high-wrought  expectation  of 
the  bloody  game.  Wagers  were  offered 
and  accepted  both  on  the  general  issue  of 
the  conflict,  and  on  the  feats  of  particular 
champions.  The  clear,  frank,  and  elated 
look  of  Henry  Smith,  rendered  him  a 
general  favourite  among  the  spectators, 
and  odds,  to  use  the  modern  expression, 
were  taken,  that  he  would  kill  three  of 
his  opponents  before  he  himself  fell. 
Scarcely  was  the  Smith  equipped  for 
the  combat,  when  the  commands  of 
the  chiefs  ordered  the  champions  into 
their  places  ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
Henry  heard  the  voice  of  Simon  Glover 
issuing  from  the  crowd,  who  were  now 
silent  with  expectation,  and  calling  on 
him,  44  Harry  Smith,  Harry  Smith,  what 
madness  hath  possessed  thee  ?” 

44  Ay,  he  wishes  t©  save  his  hopeful 
son-in-law,  that  is,  or  is  to  be,  from  the 
Smith’s  handling,”  was  Henry’s  first 
thought — his  second,  was  to  turn  and 
speak  with  him — and  his  third,  that  he 
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could  on  no  pretext  desert  the  band  which 
he  had  joined,  or  even  seem  desirous  to 
delay  the  fight  consistently  with  honour. 

“  He  turned  himself,  therefore,  to  the 
business  of  the  hour.  Both  parties  were 
disposed  by  the  respective  chiefs  in  three 
lines,  each  containing  ten  men.  They 
were  arranged  with  such  intervals  between 
each  individual,  as  offered  him  scope  to 
wield  his  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was 
five  feet  long,  not  including  the  handle. 
The  second  and  third  lines  were  to  come 
up  as  reserves,  in  case  the  first  experienced 
disaster.  On  the  right  of  the  array  of 
Clan  Quhele,  the  Chief,  Eachin  Maclan, 
placed  himself  in  the  second  line  betwixt 
two  of  his  foster-brothers.  Four  of  them 
occupied  the  right  of  the  first  line,  whilst 
the  father  and  two  others  protected  the 
rear  of  the  beloved  chieftain.  Torquil, 
in  particular,  kept  close  behind,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  him.  Thus  Eachin 
stood  in  the  centre  of  nine  of  the  strongest 
men  of  his  band,  having  four  special  de¬ 
fenders  in  front,  one  on  each  hand  and 
three  in  his  rear. 

“  The  line  of  the  Clan  Chattan  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  precisely  the  same  order,  only 
that  the  chief  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
middle  rank,  instead  of  being  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  right.  This  induced  Henry  Smith, 
who  saw  in  the  opposing  band  only  one 
enemy,  and  that  was  the  unhappy  Eachin, 
to  propose  placing  himself  on  the  left  of 
the  front  rank  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  But 
the  leader  disapproved  of  this  arrange^ 
ment ;  and  having  reminded  Henry  that 
he  owed  him  obedience,  as  having  taken 
wages  at  his  hand,  he  commanded  him  to 
occupy  the  space  in  the  third  line,  imme¬ 
diately  behind  himself,  a  post  of  honour, 
certainly,  which  Henry  could  not  decline, 
though  he  accepted  of  it  with  reluctance. 

“  When  the  clans  were  thus  drawn  up 
opposed  to  each  other,  they  intimated 
their  feudal  animosity,  and  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  engage,  by  a  wild  scream,  which, 
uttered  by  the  Clan  Quhele,  was  answered 
and  echoed  back  by  the  Clan  Chattan, 
the  whole  at  the  same  time  shaking  their 
swords,  and  menacing  each  other,  as  if 
they  meant  to  conquer  the  imagination  of 
their  opponents  ere  they  mingled  in  the 
actual  strife. 

u  At  this  trying  moment,  Torquil,  who 
had  never  feared  for  himself,  was  agitated 
with  alarm  on  the  part  of  his  Dault,  yet 
consoled  by  observing  that  he  kept  a  de¬ 
termined  posture  ;  and  that  the  few  words 
which  he  spoke  to  his  clan  were  delivered 
boldly,  and  well  calculated  to  animate 
them  to  combat,  as  expressing  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  partake  their  fate  in  death  or  vic¬ 
tory.  But  there  was  no  time  for  further 
observation.  The  trumpets  of  the  king 


sounded  a  charge,  the  bagpipes  blew  up 
their  screaming  and  maddening  notes,  and 
the  combatants  starting  forward  in  regular 
order,  and  increasing  their  pace  till  they 
came  to  a  smart  run,  met  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  as  a  furious  torrent 
encounters  an  advancing  tide. 

u  For  an  instant  or  two  the  frontlines, 
hewing  at  each  other  with  their  long 
swords,  seemed  engaged  in  a  succession 
of  single  combats ;  but  the  second  and 
third  ranks  soon  came  up  on  either  side, 
actuated  alike  by  the  eagerness  of  hatred 
and  the  thirst  of  honour,  pressed  through 
the  intervals,  and  rendered  the  scene  a 
tumultuous  chaos,  over  which  the  huge 
swords  rose  and  sunk,  some  still  glitter¬ 
ing,  others  streaming  with  blood,  ap¬ 
pearing.  from  the  wild  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  swayed,  rather  to  be  put 
in  motion  by  some  complicated  machi¬ 
nery,  than  to  be  wfielded  by  human  hands. 
Some  of  the  combatants,  too  much  crowd¬ 
ed  together  to  use  those  long  weapons, 
had  already  betaken  themselves  to  their 
poniards,  and  endeavoured  to  get  within 
the  sword-sweep  of  those  opposed  to 
them.  In  the  meantime,  blood  flowed 
fast,  and  the  groans  of  those  who  fell  be¬ 
gan  to  mingle  with  the  cries  of  those  who 
fought;  for,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  Highlanders  at  all  times,  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  shout,  but  to  yell. 
Those  of  the  spectators,  whose  eyes  were 
best  accustomed  to  such  scenes  of  blood 
and  confusion,  could  nevertheless  discover 
no  advantage  yet  acquired  by  either  party. 
The  conflict  swayed,  indeed,  at  different 
intervals  forwards  or  backwards,  but  it 
was  only  in  momentary  superiority,  which 
the  party  who  acquired  it  almost  instantly 
lost  by  a  corresponding  exertion  on  the 
other  side.  The  wild  notes  of  the  pipers 
were  still  heard  above  the  tumult,  and 
stimulated  to  farther  exertions  the  fury  of 
the  combatants. 

“  At  once,  however,  and  as  if  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement,  the  instruments  sounded 
a  retreat;  it  was  expressed  in  wailing 
notes,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  dirge  for 
the  fallen.  The  two  parties  disengaged 
themselves  from  each  other,  to  take 
breath  for  a  few  minutes.  The  eyes  of 
the  spectators  greedily  surveyed  the  shat¬ 
tered  array  of  the  combatants  as  they 
drew  off'  from  the  contest,  but  found  it 
still  impossible  to  decide  which  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  greater  loss.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Clan  Chattan  had  lost  rather  fewer 
men  than  their  antagonists ;  but  in  com¬ 
pensation,  the  bloody  plaids  and  shirts 
of  their  party  (for  several  on  both  sides 
had  thrown  their  mantles  away)  showed 
more  wounded  men  than  the  Clan  Quhele. 
About  twenty  on  both  sides  lay  on  the 
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field  dead  or  dying ;  and  arms  and  legs 
lopped  off,  heads  cleft  to  the  chine, 
slashes  deep  through  the  shoulder  into 
the  breast,  showed  at  once  the  fury  of  the 
combat,  the  ghastly  character  of  the  wea¬ 
pons  used,  and  the  fatal  strength  of  the 
arms  which  wielded  them.  The  chief  of 
the  Clan  Chattan  had  behaved  himself 
with  the  most  determined  courage,  and 
was  slightly  wounded.  Eachin  also  had 
fought  with  spirit,  surrounded  by  his 
body-guard.  His  sword  was  bloody  ;  his 
bearing  bold  and  warlike  ;  and  he  smiled 
when  old  Torquil,  folding  him  in  his 
arms,  loaded  him  with  praises  and  with 
blessings. 

44  The  two  chiefs,  after  allowing  their 
followers  to  breathe  for  the  space  of  about 
ten  minutes,  again  drew  up  in  their  files, 
diminished  by  nearly  one-third  of  their 
original  number.  They  now  chose  their 
ground  nearer  to  the  river  than  that  on 
which  they  had  formerly  encountered, 
which  was  encumbered  with  the  wounded 
and  the  slain.  Some  of  the  former  were 
observed,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise 
themselves  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  field, 
and  sink  back,  most  of  them  to  die  from 
the  effusion  of  blood  which  poured .  from 
terrific  gashes  inflicted  by  the  claymore. 

44  Harry  Smith  was  easily  distinguished 
by  his  Lowland  habit,  as  well  as  his  re¬ 
maining  on  the  spot  where  they  had  first 
encountered,  where  he  stood,  leaning  on 
his  sword  beside  a  corpse,  whose  bonneted 
head,  carried  to  ten  yards  distance  from 
the  body  by  the  force  of  the  blow  which 
had  swept  it  off,  exhibited  the  oak-leaf, 
the  appropriate  ornament  of  the  body¬ 
guard  of  Eachin  Maclan.  Since  he  slew 
this  man,  Henry  had  not  struck  a  blow, 
but  had  contented  himself  with  warding 
off  many  that  were  dealt  at  himself,  and 
some  that  were  aimed  at  the  chief.  Mac- 
Gillie  Chattanach  became  alarmed,  when, 
having  given  the  signal  that  his  men 
should  again  draw  together,  he  observed 
that  his  powerful  recruit  remained  at  a 
distance  from  the  ranks,  and  showed  lit¬ 
tle  disposition  to  join  them. 

44  What  ails  thee,  man  ?”  said  the 
chief.  44  Can  so  strong  a  body  have  a 
mean  and  cowardly  spirit  ?  Come,  and 
make  in  to  the  combat.” 

44  You  as  good  as  called  me  hireling 
but  now,”  replied  Henry  — 44  If  I  am 
such,”  pointing  to  the  headless  corpse, 
44  I  have  done  enough  for  my  day’s 
wage.” 

44  He  that  serves  me  without  counting 
his  hours,”  replied  the  chief,  44  I  reward 
him  without  reckoning  wages.” 

44  Then,”  said  the  Smith,  44 1  fight  as 
a  volunteer,  and  in  the  post  which  best 
likes  me.” 


44  All  that  is  at  your  own  discretion,” 
replied  Mac-Gillie  Chattanach,  who  saw 
the  prudence  of  humoring  an  auxiliary 
of  such  promise. 

44  It  is  enough,”  said  Henry,  and 
shouldering  his  heavy  weapon,  he  joined 
the  rest  of  the  combatants  with  alacrity, 
and  placed  himself  opposite  to  the  chief 
of  the  Clan  Quhele. 

44  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Eachin  showed  some  unceitainty.  He 
had  long  looked  up  to  Henry  as  the  best 
combatant  which  Perth  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  could  bring  into  the  lists.  His 
hatred  to  him  as  a  rival  was  mingled  with 
recollection  of  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
once,  though  unarmed,  foiled  his  own 
sudden  and  desperate  attack ;  and  when 
he  beheld  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  his 
direction,  the  dripping  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  obviously  meditating  an  attack  on 
him  individually,  his  courage  fell,  and  he 
gave  symptoms  of  wavering,  which  did 
not  escape  his  foster-father. 

44  It  was  lucky  for  Eachin  that  Torquil 
was  incapable,  from  the  formation  of  his 
own  temper,  and  that  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  lived,  to  conceive  the  idea  of  one 
of  his  own  tribe,  much  less  of  his  chief 
and  foster-son,  being  deficient  in  animal 
courage.  Could  he  have  imagined  this, 
his  grief  and  rage  might  have  driven  him 
to  the  fierce  extremity  of  taking  Eachin’s 
life,  to  save  him  from  staining  his  ho¬ 
nour.  But  his  mind  rejected  the  idea 
that  his  dault  was  a  personal  coward,  as 
something  which  was  monstrous  and  un¬ 
natural.  That  he  was  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  enchantment,  was  a  solution 
which  superstition  had  suggested,  and  he 
now  anxiously,  but  in  a  whisper,  de¬ 
mand  of  Hector,  44  Does  the  spell  now 
darken  thy  spirit,  Eachin  ?” 

44  Yes,  wretch  that  I  am,”  answered 
the  unhappy  youth ;  44  and  yonder  stands 
the  fell  enchanter  !” 

44  What !”  exclaimed  Torquil,  44  and 
you  wear  harness  of  his  making  ? — Nor¬ 
man,  miserable  boy,  why  brought  you 
that  accursed  mail  ?” 

44  If  my  arrow  has  flown  astray,  I  can 
but  shoot  my  life  after  it,”  answered  Nor- 
man-nan-Ord.  44  Stand  firm  ; — you  shall 
see  me  break  the  spell.” 

44  Yes,  stand  firm,”  said  Torquil. 
44  He  may  be  a  fell  enchanter ;  but  my 
own  ear  has  heard,  and  my  own  tongue 
has  told,  that  Eachin  shall  leave  the  bat¬ 
tle  whole,  free,  and  unwounded — let  us 
see  the  Saxon  wizard  who  can  gainsay 
that.  He  may  be  a  strong  man,  but  the 
fair  forest  of  the  oak  shall  fall,  stock  and 
bough,  ere  he  lay  a  finger  on  my  Dault. 
Ring  around  him,  my  sons,— Bas  air  sou 
Eachin  /”  •  -  .. 
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u  The  sons  of  Torquil  shouted  back  the 
words,  which  signify,  “  Death  for  Hec¬ 
tor.”  ' 

‘‘Encouraged  by  their  devotion,  Eachin 
renewed  his  spirit,  and  called  boldly  to 
the  minstrels  of  his  clan,  “  Seid  suas” 
that  is,  Strike  up. 

“  The  wild  pibroch  again  sounded  the 
onset ;  but  the  two  parties  approached 
each  other  more  slowly  than  at  first,  as 
men  who  knew  and  respected  each  other’s 
valour.  Henry  W ynd,  in  his  impatience 
to  begin  the  contest,  advanced  before  the 
Clan  Chattan,  and  signed  to  Eachin  to 
come  on.  Norman,  however,  sprang  for¬ 
ward  to  cover  his  foster-brother,  and  there 
was  a  general,  though  momentary  pause, 
as  if  both  parties  were  willing  to  obtain 
an  omen  of  the  fate  of  the  day,  from  the 
event  of  this  duel.  The  Highlander  ad¬ 
vanced,  with  his  large  sword  uplifted,  as 
in  act  to  strike ;  but  just  as  he  came 
within  sword’s  length,  he  dropt  the  long 
and  cumbrous  wreapon,  leapt  lightly  over 
the  Smith’s  sword,  as  he  fetched  a  cut  at 
him,  drew  his  dagger,  and  being  thus 
within  Henry’s  guard,  struck  him  with 
the  weapon  (his  own  gift)  on  the  side  of 
the  throat,  directing  the  blow  downwards 
into  the  chest,  and  calling  aloud,  at  the 
same  time,  “  You  taught  me  the  stab  !” 

“  But  Henry  Wynd  wore  his  own 
good  hauberk,  doubly  defended  with  a 
lining  of  tempered  steel.  Had  he  been 
less  surely  armed,  his  combats  had  been 
ended  for  ever.  Even  as  it  was,  he  was 
slightly  wounded. 

“  Fool  !”  he  replied,  striking  Norman 
a  blow  with  the  pommel  of  his  long 
sword,  which  made  him  stagger  back¬ 
wards,  “  you  v«rere  taught  the  thrust,  but 
not  the  parry;  and  fetching  a  blow  at  his 
antagonist,  which  cleft  his  skull  through 
the  steel-cap,  he  strode  over  the  lifeless 
body  to  engage  the  young  chief,  who  now 
stood  open  before  him. 

“  But  the  sonorous  voice  of  Torquil 
thundered  out,  “  Far  eil  air  son  Eachin!''’ 
(Another  for  Hector  !)  and  the  two  bre¬ 
thren  who  flanked  their  chief  on  each 
side,  thrust  forward  upon  Henry,  and, 
striking  both  at  once,  compelled  him  to 
keep  the  defensive. 

“  Forward,  race  of  the  Tiger  Cat !” 
cried  Mac-Gillie  Chattanach  ;  “  .save  the 
brave  Saxon  !  Let  these  kites  feel  your 
talons  1” 

“  Already  much  wounded,  the  chief 
dragged  himself  up  to  the  Smith’s  as¬ 
sistance,  and  cut  down  one  of  the  Leich- 
tach ,  by  whom  he  was  assailed.  Ilenrv’s 
own  good  sword  rid  him  of  the  other. 

“  Heist  air  son  Eachin  I"  (Again  for 
Hector)  shouted  the  faithful  foster-father. 

*‘  Has  air  son  Eachin  /”  (Death  for 


Hector,)  answered  two  more  of  his  devoted 
sons,  and  opposed  themselves  to  the  fury 
of  the  Smith  and  those  who  had  come  to 
his  aid  ;  while  Eachin,  moving  towards 
the  left  wing  of  the  battle,  sought  less 
formidable  adversaries,  and  again,  by 
some  show  of  valour,  revived  the  sinking 
hopes  of  his  followers.  The  two  children 
of  the  Oak,  who  had  covered  this  move¬ 
ment,  shared  the  fate  of  their  brethren  ; 
for  the  cry  of  the  Clan  Chattan  Chief  had 
drawn  to  that  part  of  the  field  some  of 
his  bravest  warriors.  The  sons  of  Torquil 
did  not  fall  unavenged,  but  left  dreadful 
marks  of  their  swords  on  the  persons  of 
the  dead  and  living.  But  the  necessity 
of  keeping  their  most  distinguished  sol¬ 
diers  around  the  person  of  their  Chief  told 
to  disadvantage  on  the  general  event  of 
the  combat ;  and  so  few  were  now  the 
number  who  remained  fighting,  that  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  Clan  Chattan  had 
fifteen  of  their  number  left,  though  most 
of  them  wounded  ;  and  that  of  the  Clan 
Quhele,  only  about  ten  remained,  of  whom 
there  were  four  of  the  Chief’s  body-guard, 
including  Torquil  himself. 

“  They  fought  and  struggled  on,  how¬ 
ever,  and  as  their  strength  decayed,  their 
fury  seemed  to  increase.  Henry  Wynd, 
now  wounded  in  many  places,  was  still 
bent  on  breaking  through,  or  exterminat¬ 
ing,  the  band  of  bold  hearts  who  conti¬ 
nued  to  fight  around  the  object  of  his 
animosity.  But  still  the  father’s  shout 
of,  “  Another  for  Hector  !”  was  cheer¬ 
fully  answered  by  the  fatal  countersign, 
“  Death  for  Hector !”  and  though  the 
Clan  Quhele  were  now  outnumbered,  the 
combat  seemed  still  dubious.  It  was 
bodily  lassitude  alone  that  again  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  another  pause. 

“  The  Clan  Chattan  were  then  observed 
to  be  twelve  in  number,  but  two  or  three 
were  scarce  able  to  stand  without  leaning 
on  their  swords.  Five  were  left  of  the 
Clan  Quhele  ;  Torquil  and  his  youngest 
son  were  of  the  number,  both  slightly 
wounded.  Eachin  alone  had,  from  the 
vigilance  used  to  intercept  all  blows  level¬ 
led  against  his  person,  escaped  without 
injury.  The  rage  of  both  parties  had 
sunk,  through  exhaustion,  ‘  into  sullen 
desperation.  They  walked  staggering,  as 
if  in  their  sleep,  through  the  carcasses  of 
the  slain,  and  gazed  on  them,  as  if  again 
to  animate  their  hatred  towards  their  sur¬ 
viving  enemies,  by  viewing  the  friends 
they  had  lost. 

“  The  multitude  soon  after  beheld  the 
survivors  of  the  desperate  conflict  draw¬ 
ing  together  to  renew  the  exterminating 
feud  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  the  spot 
least  slippery  with  blood,  and  less  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
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u  For  God’s  sake — for  thev  sake  of  the 
mercy  which  we  daily  pray  for,”  said  the 
kind-hearted  old  king,  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  “  let  this  be  ended  !  Wherefore 
should  these  wretched  rags  and  remnants 
of  humanity  be  suffered  to  complete  their 
butchery  ?  —  Surely  they  will  now  be 
ruled,  and  accept  of  peace  on  moderate 
terms  ?” 

“  Compose  yourself,  my  liege,”  said 
his  brother.  u  These  men  are  the  pest 
of  the  lowlands.  Both  Chiefs  are  still 
living — if  they  go  back  unarmed,  the 
whole  day’s  work  is  cast  away.  Bern  em¬ 
ber  your  promise  to  the  council,  that  you 
would  not  cry  hold.” 

“  You  compel  me  to  a  great  crime, 
Albany,  both  as  a  king,  who  should  pro¬ 
tect  his  subjects,  and  as  a  Christian  man, 
who  respects  the  brother  of  his  faith.” 

“You  judge  wrong,  my  lord,”  said 
the  Duke ;  “  these  are  not  loving  sub¬ 
jects,  but  disobedient  rebels,  as  my  Lord 
of  Crawford  can  bear  witness ;  and  they 
are  still  less  Christian  men,  for  the  Prior 
of  the  Dominicans  will  vouch  for  me, 
that  they  are  more  than  half  heathen.” 

“  The  king  sighed  deeply.  “  You  must 
work  your  pleasure,  and  are  too  wise  for 
me  to  contend  with.  I  can  but  turn 
away,  and  shut  my  eyes  from  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  a  carnage  which  make  me 
sicken.  But  well  I  know  that  God  will 
punish  me  even  for  witnessing  this  waste 
of  human  life.” 

“  Sound  trumpets,”  said  Albany ;  “  their 
wounds  will  stiffen  if  they  dally  longer.” 

“  While  this  was  passing,  Torquil  was 
embracing  and  encouraging  his  young 
chief. 

“  Resist  the  witchcraft  but  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  longer  !  Be  of  good  cheer — you 
will  come  off  without  either  scar  or  scratch, 
wem  or  wound.  Be  of  good  cheer  !” 

“  How  can  I  be  of  good  cheer,”  said 
Eachin,  “  while  my  brave  kinsmen  have 
one  by  one  died  at  my  feet  ? — died  all  for 
me,  who  could  never  deserve  the  least  of 
their  kindness  !” 

“  And  for  what  were  they  born,  save 
to  die  for  their  chief?”  said  Torquil, 
composedly.  “  Why  lament  that  the 
arrow  returns  not  to  the  quiver,  providing 
it  hit  the  mark  ?  Cheer  up  yet.  Here 
are  Tormot  and  I  but  little  hurt,  while 
the  wild  ca*ts  drag  themselves  through  the 
plain  as  if  they  were  half  throttled  by  the 
terriers — Yet  one  brave  stand,  and  the 
day  shall  be  your  own,  though  it  may 
well  be  that  you  alone  remain  alive. — 
Minstrels,  sound  the  gathering  !” 

“  The  pipers  on  both  sides  blew  their 
charge,  and  the  combatants  again  mingled 
in  battle,  not  indeed  with  the  same  strength, 
but  with  unabated  inveteracy.  They 


were  joined  by  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  have  remained  neuter,  but  who  now 
found  themselves  unable  to  do  so.  The 
two  old  champions  who  bore  the  standards 
had  gradually  advanced  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  lists,  and  now  approached 
close  to  the  immediate  scene  of  action. 
When  they  beheld  the  carnage  more 
nearly,  they  were  mutually  impelled  by 
the  desire  to  revenge  their  brethren,  or 
not  to  survive  them.  They  attacked  each 
other  furiously  with  the  lances  to  which 
the  standards  were  attached,  closed  after 
exchanging  several  deadly  thrusts,  then 
grappled  in  close  strife,  still  holding  their 
banners,  until  at  length,  in  the  eagerness 
of  their  conflict,  they  fell  together  into 
the  Tay,  and  were  found  drowned  after 
the  combat,  closely  locked  in  each  other  s 
arms.  The  fury  of  battle,  the  frenzy  of 
rage  and  despair,  infected  next  the  min¬ 
strels.  The  two  pipers,  who,  during  the 
conflict,  had  done  their  utmost  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  their  brethren,  now  saw 
the  dispute  well  nigh  terminated  for  want 
of  men  to  support  it.  They  threw  down 
their  instruments,  rushed  desperately  upon 
each  other  with  their  daggers,  and  each 
being  more  intent  on  dispatching  his  op¬ 
ponent  than  in  defending  himself,  the 
piper  of  Clan  Quhele  was  almost  instantly 
slain,  and  he  of  Clan  Chattan  mortally 
wounded.  The  last,  nevertheless,  again 
grasped  his  instrument,  and  the  pibroch 
of  the  clan  yet  poured,  its  expiring  notes 
over  the  Clan  Chattan,  while  the  dying 
minstrel  had  breath  to  inspire  it.  The 
instrument  which  he  used,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  called  the  chanter,  is  preserved 
in  the  family  of  a  Highland  chief  to  this 
day,  and  is  much  honoured  under  the 
name  of  the  Federan  Dhu ,  or  Black 
Chanter.* 

u  Meanwhile,  in  the  final  charge,  young 
Tormot,  devoted,  like  his  brethren,  by 
his  father  Torquil  to  the  protection  of  his 
chief,  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  the 
unsparing  sword  of  the  Smith.  The 
other  two  remaining  of  the  Clan  Quhele 
had  also  fallen,  and  Torquil,  with  his 
foster-son,  and  the  wounded  Tormot, 
forced  to  retreat  before  eight  or  ten  of  the 
Clan  Chattan,  made  a  stand  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  while  their  enemies  were 
making  such  exertions  as  their  wounds 

*  The  present  Clunie  MacPherson,  chief  of  his 
clan,  is  in  possession  of  this  ancient  trophy  of 
their  presence  at  the  North  Inch.  Another  ac- 
ceunt  of  it  is  given  by  a  tradition,  which  says, 
that  an  aerial  minstrel  appeared  over  the  heads 
of  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  having  played  some 
wild  strains,  let  the  instrument  drop  from  his 
hand.  Being  made  of  glass,  it  was  broken  by 
the  fall,  excepting  only  the  chanter,  which,  as 
usual,  was  of  lignum  vitae.  The  MacPherson 
piper  secured  this  enchanted  pipe,  and  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it  is  still  considered  as  ensuring  the 
prosperity  of  the  clan. 
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would  permit  to  'come  up  with  them. 
Torquil  had  just  reached  the  spot  where 
he  had  resolved  to  make  the  stand,  when 
the  youth  Tormot  dropped  and  expired. 
His  death  drew  from  his  father  the  first 
and  only  sigh  which  he  had  breathed 
throughout  the  eventful  day. 

“  My  son  Torn^ot !”  he  said,  “  my 
youngest  and  dearest !  But  if  I  save 
Hector,  I  save  all.  Now,  my  darling 
Dault,  I  have  done  for  thee  all  that  man 
may,  excepting  the  last.  Let  me  undo 
the  clasps  of  that  ill-omened  armour,  and 
do  thou  put  on  that  of  Tormot ;  it  is  light, 
and  will  fit  thee  well.  While  you  do  so, 

I  will  rush  on  these  crippled  men,  and 
make  what  play  with  them  I  can.  I  trust 
I  shall  have  but  little  to  do,  for  they  are 
following  each  other  like  disabled  steers. 
At  least,  darling  of  my  soul,  if  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  save  thee,  1  can  show  thee  how  a 
man  should  die.” 

“  While  Torquil  thus  spoke,  he'unloosed 
the  clasps  of  the  young  chief’s  hauberk, 
in  the  simple  belief  that  he  could  thus 
break  the  meshes  which  fear  and  necro¬ 
mancy  had  twined  about  his  heart. 

“  My  father,  my  father,  my  more  than 
parent!”  said  the  unhappy  Eachin  — 
“  Stay  with  me  ! — with  you  by  ray  side, 

I  feel  I  can  fight  to  the  last.” 

“  It  is  impossible,”  said  Torquil.  “  I 
will  stop  them  coming  up,  while  you  put 
on  the  hauberk.  God  eternally  bless 
thee,  beloved  of  my  soul.” 

“  And  then,  brandishing  his  sword,  Tor¬ 
quil  of  the  Oak  rushed  forward  with  the 
same  fatal  war-cry,  which  had  so  often 
sounded  over  that  bloody  field,  Bas  air 
son  Eachin  ! — The  words  rung  three  times 
in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and  each  time  that 
he  cried  his  war-shout,  he  struck  down 
one  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  as  he  met  them 
successively  straggling  towards  him — 
“Brave  battle,  hawk — well  flown,  fal¬ 
con  !”  exclaimed  the  multitude,  as  they 
wituessed  exertions  which  seemed,  even 
at  this  last  hour,  to  threaten  a  change  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Suddenly  these 
cries  were  hushed  into  silence,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  clashing  of  swords  so  dreadful, 
as  if  the  whole  conflict  had  re-commenced 
in  the  persons  of  Henry  Wynd  and  Torquil 
of  the  Oak.  They  cut,  foined,  hewed 
and  thrust,  as  if  they  had  drawn  their 
blades  for  the  first  time  that  day  ;  and 
their  inveteracy  was  mutual,  for  Torquil 
recognised  the  foul  wizard,  who,  as  he 
supposed,  had  cast  a  spell  over  his  child  ; 
and  Henry  saw  before  him  the  giant,  who 
during  the  whole  conflict  had  interrupted 
the  purpose  for  which  aloaehe  had  joined 
the  combatants.  They  fought  with  an 
equality  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
existed,  had  not  Henry,  more  wounded 


than  his  antagonist,  been  somewhat  de¬ 
prived  of  his  usual  agility. 

Meanwhile  Eachin,  finding  himself 
alone,  after  a  disorderly  and  vain  attempt 
to  put  on  his  foster-brother’s  harness, 
became  animated  by  an  emotion  of  shame 
and  despair,  and  hurried  forward  to  sup¬ 
port  his  foster-father  in  the  terrible  strug¬ 
gle,  ere  some  other  of  the  Clan  Chattan 
should  come  up.  When  he  was  within 
five  yards,  and  sternly  determined  to  take 
his  share  in  the  death-fight,  his  foster- 
father  fell,  cleft  from  the  collar-bone 
well  nigh  to  the  heart,  and  murmuring 
with  his  last  breath,  Ban  iar  son  Eachin  ! 
The  unfortunate  youth  saw  the  fall  of 
his  last  friend,  and  at  the  same  moment 
beheld  the  deadly  enemy  who  had  hunted 
him  through  the  whole  field  standing 
within  sword’s  point  of  him,  and  brandish¬ 
ing  the  huge  weapon  which  had  hewed  its 
way  to  his  life  through  so  many,  obstacles. 
Perhaps  this  was  enough  to  bring  his 
constitu  tional  timidity  to  its  highest  point ; 
or  perhhps  he  recollected  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  was  without  defensive  ar¬ 
mour,  and  that  a  line  of  enemies,  halting 
indeed  and  crippled,  but  eager  for  revenge 
and  blood,  were  closely  approaching.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  his  heart  sickened, 
his  eyes  darkened,  his  ears  tingled,  his 
brain  turned  giddy — all  other  consider¬ 
ations  were  lost  in  the  apprehension  of 
instant  death  ;  and  drawing  one  ineffectual 
blow  at  the  Smith,  he  avoided  that  which 
was  aimed  at  him  in  return,  by  bounding 
backward  ;  and  ere  the  former  could  re¬ 
cover  his  weapon,  Eachin  had  plunged 
into  the  stream.  A  roar  of  contumely 
pursued  him  as  he  swam  across  the  river, 
although,  perhaps,  not  a  dozen  of  those 
who  joined  in  it  would  have  behaved 
otherwise  in  the  like  circumstances. — 
Henry  looked  after  the  fugitive  in  silence 
and  surprise,  but  could  not  speculate  on 
the  consequences  of  his  flight,  on  account 
of  the  faintness  which  seemed  to  over¬ 
power  him  as  soon  as  the  animation  of 
the  contest  had  subsided.  He  sat  down 
on  the  grassy  bank,  and  endeavoured  to 
stanch  such  of  his  wounds  as  were  pour¬ 
ing  fastest. 

“  The  victors  had  the  general  meed  of 
gratulation.  The  Duke  of  Albany  and 
others  went  down  to  survey  the  field ;  and 
Henry  Wynd  was  honoured  with  particu¬ 
lar  notice. 

“  Thus  ended  this  celebrated  conflict. 
Of  sixty-four  brave  men  (the  minstrels 
and  standard  bearers  included),  seven 
alone  survived,  who  were  conveyed  from 
the  field  in  litters,  in  a  case  little  different 
from  the  dead  and  dying  around  them, 
and  mingled  with  them  in  the  sad  pro¬ 
cession  which  carried  them  from  the  scene 
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of  their  strife.  Eachin  alone  had  left  it 
void  of  wounds,  and  void  of  honour.  Not 
a  man  of  the  Clan  Quhele  survived  the 
bloody  combat,  except  the  fugitive  chief.” 

The  fate  of  Rothsay  is  next  made 
known  to  the  king,  and  then  follows  a 
melancholy  scene  of  royal  suffering  and 
lamentation. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  and  the 
minstrel,  had  been  placed  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Roth¬ 
say,  in  a  religious  house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tay.  Here,  on  the  day  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Eachin,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  the  field,  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles.  After  giving  vent  to  a  fit  of 
frenzy,  the  unhappy  youth  sprung  from 
the  parapet,  and  plunged  down  the  preci¬ 
pice  into  the  raging  cataract  beneath.  The 
river  was  swollen,  and  his  remains  were 
never  seen. 

We  can  only  add,  that  “  Henry  and  Ca¬ 
tharine  were  married  within  four  months 
after  the  battle  of  North  Inch,  and  never 
did  the  corporations  of  the  glovers  and 
hammermen  trip  their  sword-dance  so 
featly,  as  at  the  wedding  of  the  boldest 
burgess  and  brightest  maiden  of  Perth.” 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

(u  A  musical  professor”  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  piquances  and  plea¬ 
santries,  entitled  “  A  Ramble  among  the 
Musicians  of  Germany.”  It  is  indeed  a 
delighful  little  volume  of  gay,  anecdoti- 
cal  reading,  and  of  such  pleasant  stories 
as  we  have  heard  musicians  relate  after 
dinner  or  supper,  or  when  the  effects  of 
good  cheer  united  with  the  fascinating 
recollections  of  bygone  “  mirth,  that  after 
no  repenting  draws.”  Neither  has  it  the 
crying  evil  of  continental  anecdote-books, 
in  twice  or  thrice  told  tales;  but  the 
narrative  style  is  so  lively  and  amusing 
that  it  glides  on  till  “  the  end  ”  becomes 
unsightly,  and  you  are  ungrateful  to  the 
writer  for  not  extending  his  book,  if  not 
his  journey.  This  is  saying  much  in 
these  days  of  rivulet  pages  and  broad 
margins ;  but  there  is  such  good  humour 
in  the  “musical”  book  itself  that  we 
know  not  how  to  repay  the  writer  for  the 
pleasure  we  have  derived  from  its  perusal. 
However,  for  the  present,  we  m,ust  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts,  lest 
our  gratitude  should  be  unacceptable  to 
the  publishers.) 

ANTAVERP  CATHEDRAL. 

The  last  musical  service  which  took  place 
during  my  stay  in  Antwerp,  was  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  cathedral  at  night ;  it  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  stand  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nave,  and  through  the  long  vista  of  arches, 


enveloped  in  thick  darkness,  to  see  the 
blaze  of  torch-light  thrown  on  the  high 
altar,  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  priests, 
the  swinging  of  silver  censers  which 
warm  the  air  and  embalm  the  pictures  in 
their  fragrance  and  aroma  ;  above  all,  to 
hear  Gregorian  phrases  softened  and  mel¬ 
lowed  by  distance,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
was  so  overpowering  as  easily  to  make 
one  credit  those  tales  of  overwrought 
fancy,  where  people  have  suddenly  imag¬ 
ined  themselves  sublimed,  deified,  ecsta¬ 
tic.  It  is  a  pity  that  women’s  voices  are 
not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  mass  at 
Antwerp  ;  these  kind  of  soprani  are  much 
better  adapted  than  boys  for  the  sort  of 
expression  which  modern  catholic  music 
requires,  especially  in  the  refined  solos  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn  ;  the  charm  of  pathos 
and  simplicity  which  belong  to  the  latter 
class  of  performers  is  here  thrown  away ; 
and  though  the  passages  may  be  correct 
as  to  the  text,  they  ill  assort  with  the 
childish  pipers  that  give  them  utterance. 

In  England  it  is  difficult  for  a  music 
lover  to  pass  a  cathedral  in  which  the  or¬ 
gan  is  sounding,  without  stepping  in  for 
the  sake  of  the  plagal  cadence,  a  piece  of 
simple  grandeur,  which  will  always,  while 
our  nature  remains,  affect  powerfully ; 
but  in  Antwerp  there  is  not  only  this  at¬ 
traction,  but  also  the  most  inventive  and 
florid  compositions ;  and  though  the  per¬ 
formance  is  a  little  rough,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  much  interrupted  by  the  scuffling  on 
the  pavement  of  the  cathedral,  yet  the 
matter  is  frequent,  and  is  accomplished 
out  of  pure  love,  and  not  as  a  job  to  be 
dispatched. 

The  music  here  costs  nothing,  and  it 
is  heartily  to  be  wished  that  not  only  the 
cheapness,  but  the  modesty  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  were  paralleled  with  us.  The 
cantor  informed  me,  that  though  their  li¬ 
brary  contains  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  Germany  and  Italy,  they  do 
not  wish  to  hack  their  Haydn  and  Mozart 
by  too  frequent  repetition,  but  reserve 
them  for  holidays  and  extraordinary  feasts. 

SUNDAY  AT  DARMSTADT. 

It  was,  as  one  of  our  revered  monarchs 
used  to  say,  when  complimenting  his 
chaplain,  a  very  good,  short  sermon ; 
and  the  congregation  flocked  out  of  the 
palace  chapel  to  help  digest  their  theolo¬ 
gical  repast  with  some  of  the  prettiest 
airs  in  Rossini’s  B'arbiere  di  Seviglia, 
played  by  the  military  band  on  parade. 
When  the  Sunday  is  fine,  the  half  hour 
between  the  conclusion  of  church  service 
and  the  beginni»g  of  dinner  may  be  spent 
very  cheerfully  at  Darmstadt ;  the  air  re¬ 
sounds  with  waltz  tunes,  the  ladies  are 
(actually)  dressed  for  the  opeya  in  the 
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evening,  the  soldiers  stand  in  columns, 
while  the  officers  as  usual  restrain  their 
exuberant  chargers,  and  (to  use  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip  Sydney’s  expression)  “  now  careering 
it,  and  now  caricoling  it,”  cause  an  awful 
devastation  of  heart  among  the  fair  spec¬ 
tators.  The  scene  of  this  Sunday  exhi¬ 
bition  is  on  the  great  square  opposite  the 
Exercise  Haus,  an  arsenal,  or  rather 
brazen  harem,  where  the  grand  duke 
keeps  his  cannon,  with  as  much  horror  of 
a  stranger’s  peeping  in  upon  them,  as  a 
Turk  would  show  if  his  favourite  women 
were  in  jeopardy. 

On  the  performance  of  Euryanthe,  for 
the  payment  of  about  thirteen  pence 
English  I  took  my  place  in  the  pit. 
Think,  gentle  reader,  of  enjoying  an 
opera,  played  and  sung  by  the  best  artists, 
for  that  sum.  The  interior  of  the  house 
is  roomy,  and  handsomely  decorated  ;  the 
band  is  the  largest  of  Germany ;  the 
royal  box  is  placed  exactly  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  the  signs  from  it  are  most 
rigorously  attended  to  during  the  whole 
performance. 

At  Munich  each  seat  in  the  pit  of  the 
opera  may  be  locked  up  until  it  suits  the 
proprietor  of  the  evening  to  occupy  it. 
The  military  and  the  students  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  a  cheaper  entrance  of  the  house 
than  other  persons. 

ITINERANT  MUSICIANS. 

The  itinerant  musicians  in  Germany, 
who  go  about  the  country  in  small  bands, 
like  wandering  troubadours,  are  a  class  so 
clever  and  eminent  in  their  way  a3  to 
deserve  notice.  For  a  few  florins  these 
poor  fellows  will  amuse  you  with  such  an 
exhibition  of  toae  and  skill  as  would  set 
up  an  English  artist  of  the  first  water. 
They  are  a  set  of  poor  but  merry  compa¬ 
nions,  with  as  little  discord  in  their  social 
intercourse  as  disturbs  the  harmony  of 
their  instruments ;  happy  in  spite  of 
thread-bare  coats,  and  sunburnt,  weather¬ 
beaten  faces,  but  with  a  gentility  of  mind 
(owing  to  their  acquaintance  with  music) 
much  superior  to  other  people  of  their 
caste . 

The  peasantry  of  Bavaria  are  extremely 
gay  and  enjoying  ;  in  the  whole  territory 
I  have  not  met  with  a  single  beggar,  or 
any  one  who  did  not  look  well  fed  and 
clothed. 

WEBER. 

Weber’s  Freischutz  was  produced  du¬ 
ring  my  stay,  a  circumstance  which 
pleased  me  extremely,  because  I  wished 
to  remark  the  difference  between  our  own 
adaptation  and  the  original.  The  trans¬ 
position  of  situation  in  the  music,  and 
(in  some  parts)  its  alteration  for  our  own 
theatres,  is  not  favourable  to  Weber. 


Much  beautiful  concerted  music  is  omit¬ 
ted  among  us,  particularly  the  last  finale , 
which,  with  its  imitations  and  fugued 
passages,  is  extremely  good.  The  Ger¬ 
man  singers  are  now  so  familiar  with  the 
opera,  that  the  chorusses  go  with  a  jovi¬ 
ality  and  spirit  beyond  all  imagination, 
for  their  parts  have  not  the  appearance  of 
having  been  studied,  and  in  a  romantic 
opera  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the 
music  should  flow  as  it  were  sponta¬ 
neously  from  the  mouths  of  the  singers, 
leaving  them  to  get  into  the  thick  of  the 
scene  with  untaxed  memories.  The  in¬ 
cantation  scene  is  not  managed  with  that 
fine  accumulation  of  horror  that  it  is  in 
London ;  all  intercourse  with  the  fiend 
takes  place  in  the  decayed  and  hollow 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  devil  is  not  allowed 
to  appear  on  the  Austrian  stage. 

Beethoven’s  grave. 

As  Beethoven  was,  at  my  visit,  no  longer 
to  be  found  44  in  the  body,”  I  resolved 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb ;  and 
the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  lingering 
over  the  grave  of  this  great  man  with 
some  of  those  tender  yearnings  of  spirit 
which  44  Old  Mortality”  felt  for  his 
friends,  and  which  all  should  feel  for 
those  who  have  given  them  great  plea¬ 
sure.  Beethoven  resided  in  one  of  a  row 
of  tall  white  houses  overlooking  the  city 
walls,  on  the  road  to  Wahringe,  the  pret¬ 
tiest  outlet  of  Vienna.  In  the  cemetery 
of  this  quiet  little  village,  in  a  corner 
against  a  low  wall,  from  whence  an  infi¬ 
nite  deal  of  country  may  be  seen,  he  re¬ 
poses  close  to  the  nephew  of  an  English 
ambassador,  who  was  suddenly  killed  up¬ 
on  the  Prater  by  falling  from  his  fright¬ 
ened  horse.  This  is  the  history  of  his 
neighbour’s  end.  And  here,  among  rus¬ 
tic  chapels,  wooden  crucifixes,  mounds 
of  earth  with  flowers  growing  on  them — • 
such  are  the  simple  memorials  —  one 
might  become  44  half  in  love  with  ease¬ 
ful  death.”  The  place  itself  might  have 
been,  in  Beethoven’s  lifetime,  his  study, 
for  it  was  in  the  green  lap  of  nature,  and 
among  the  old  trees,  that  the  composer 
wove  his  fancies,  and  not  by  the  flicker¬ 
ing  of  a  night-lamp.  A  monument  is 
preparing  for  Beethoven,  and  a  huge  un¬ 
marked  stone  covers  the  spot  of  his  inter¬ 
ment  until  that  shall  be  ready.  The 
Germans  have  a  very  pretty  appellation 
for  Beethoven  ;  they  call  him  44  Ton- 
dichter”  (the  poet  of  sounds),  instead  of 
the  ordinary  name  44  TonkUnstler,”  (the 
scientific  musician). 

GERMAN  TRAGEDY. 

In  theatrical  representations,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  famous  for  domestic  tragedy ; 
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they  will  sit  mutely  absorbed  in  the  most 
heartbreaking  family  catastrophe,  and 
take  a  pleasure  in  that  painful  fidelity  of 
acting,  which  to  my  melancholy  northern 
blood  is  almost  insupportable.  During 
a  feast  of  this  sort  the  other  night,  when 
the  whole  house  was  still  as  a  stone,  and 
all  were  most  luxuriously  desponding,  a 
lady  near  me,  at  a  critical  moment  gave 
one  loud  and  solitary  sneeze,  which  was 
irresistible ;  the  audience  simultaneously 
tittered,  but  it  put  a  more  cheerful  aspect 
on  life,  and  reconciled  us  to  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  things. 

MOfiNING  CONCERTS. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  ancient  Stadt- 
Haus  in  Leipsic  the  inhabitants  are  re¬ 
galed  three  mornings  in  a  week  with  an 
instrumental  concert,  which  is  played  by 
the  town  musicians  purely  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  citizens.  Perhaps  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  who  instituted  this  regulation 
were  influenced  by  Shakspeare’s  idea, 
that  the  love  of  music  keeps  people 
honest ;  at  all  events  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  such  a  sauce  sweetening  the  dry 
counting-house  negotiations,  the  agree¬ 
ments,  contracts,  and  acceptances  which 
occupy  the  time  of  this  mercantile  city. 
We  may  read  of  certain  merchant  sailors 
in  the  olden  time,  who  when  they,  in  the 
course  of  a  voyage,  came  upon  a  green 
island,  insisted  upon  quitting  their  ship 
and  spending  a  day  in  dancing  and  ca¬ 
rousing  ;  these  people  could  no  more  pos¬ 
sess  our  notions  of  discipline,  than  Ger¬ 
man  merchants  be  naturally  imbued  with 
the  love  of  money-getting.  If  the  En¬ 
glish  could  but  once  get  rid  of  a  few  of 
their  prejudices  about  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  business,  X  should  not  des¬ 
pair  of  their  adopting  the  same  plan  ; 
for  it  is  from  no  distaste  to  music,  nor 
yet  want  of  performers,  that  glees  are 
not  sung  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
quartetts  played  at  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house ; 
and  I  believe  that  among  many,  scores 
and  shifting  are  nearly  as  much  the  to¬ 
pics  of  discussion  as  prices  and  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  echo  of  the  first  blast  of  instru¬ 
ments  from  the  flag-stone  pavement  across 
the  wide  market-place  soon  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  musical  crowd  for  half  an  hour’s 
enjoyment.  The  music,  after  a  full 
overture  or  two,  always  concludes  with  a 
simple  chorale,  which,  softly  breathed 
from  four  trombones,  produces  one  of  the 
most  delicate  combinations  I  ever  heard  ; 
and  though  a  great  part  of  the  audience 
vanishes  at  its  commencement,  it  u  fit 
audience  finds,  though  few.” 


NINEVEH  AT  SUNSET. 

On  Niveveh’s  pfloud  towers  the  sinking  sun 
In  cloudless  splendour  looks,  nor  through  the 
earth 

Like  glory  doth  behold.  In  golden  light 
Magnificent  the  mighty  city  stands, 

Empress  of  nations — nor  her  coming  doom 
Aught  feareth, — nor  the  voice  of  prophet  old 
Kememh  retli, — nor  of  her  iniquities 
Repenteth  her,— nor  the  avenging  hand 
Of  Heaven  incens’d  doth  dread  ; — but,  with  her 
pomp 

Made  drunken,  and  the  glory  of  her  might, 

Her  head  in  pride  exalteth,  and  to  fate, 

As  to  a  bridal  or  a  dance  doth  pass. 

The  flaming  orb  descends:  his  light  is  quenched  : 
The  golden  splendours  from  the  walls  are  fled. 
Even  so  thy  glories,  mighty  Nineveh  ! 

Shall  darken,  and  impenetrable  night. 

On  which  no  morn  must  rise,  envelope  thee  ! 

But  joyous  is  the  stirring  city  now  •- 

The  moon  is  clear, — the  stars  are  coming  forth, — 

The  evening  breeze  fans  pleasantly.  Retired 

Within  his  gorgeous  hall,  Assyria’s  king 

Sits  at  the  banquet,  and  in  love  and  wine 

Revels  delighted.  On  the  gilded  roof 

A  thousand  golden  lamps  their  lustre  fling. 

And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  tbe  throne 
Gem  bossed  that,  high  on  jaspar  steps  upraised, 
Like  to  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands. 
Sun-splendours  flashing  round.  In  woman’s 
garb 

The  sensual  king  is  clad,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crowd  of  beauteous  concubines.  Tuey  sing, 
And  roll  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and  sigh. 
And  feed  his  ear  with  honeyed  flatteries, 

And  laud  him  as  a  god. '  All  rarest  flowers, 
Bright-hued  and  fragrant,  in  the  brilliant  light 
Bloom  as  in  sunshine:  like  a  mountain  stream 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  dewy  eve 
Heard  by  the  lonely  traveller  through  the  vale, 
With  dream-like  murmuring  melodious, 

In  diamond  showers  a  crystal  fountain  falls. 

All  fruits  delicious,  and  of  every  clime, 
Beauteous  to  sight,  and  odoriferous. 

Invite  the  taste ;  and  wines  of  sunny  light, 
Rose-hned,  or  golden,  for  the  feasting  gods 
Fit  nectar :  syiph-like  girls,  and  blooming  boys, 
Flower-cTOwn’d,  aildin  apparel  bright  as  spring, 
Attend  upon  their  bidding :  at  the  sign, 

From  bands  unseen,  voluptuous  music  breathes, 
Harp,  dulcimer,  and,  sweetest  far  of  all, 
Woman’s  mellifluous  voice.-  What  pampered 
sense. 

Of  luxury  most  rare  and  rich,  can  ask, 

Or  thought  conceive,  is  there. 

*  •  *  *  * 

Through  all  the  city  sounds  the  voice  of  joy, 

And  tipsy  merriment.  On  the  spacious  walls, 
That,  like  huge  sea-cliffs,  gird  the  city  in, 
Myriads  of  Wanton  feet  go  to  and  fro ; 

Gay  garments  rustle  in  the  scented  breeze. 
Crimson  and  azure,  purple, green,  and  gold: 
Laugh,  jest,  and  passing  whisper  are  heard  there ; 
Timbrel,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  aud  song  ; 

And  many  feet  that  tread  the  dance  are  seen, 
And  arms  upflung,  and  swaying  heads  plume- 
crowned. 

So  is  that  city  steeped  in  revelry. 

Atkerstone's  Fall  o f  Nineveh. 


Notices  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  of  Mr.  Lane’s  Great  Picture  of  the  Vision 
of  Joseph,  in  our  next.  We  hope  the^“  Maid  of 
Perth”  will  he  entertained  as  a  Fair  apologist 
for  their  delay. 
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©it*  Clocft-p>ouse  at  ©Blestmtnster. 


An  ingenious  correspondent,  whose  anti¬ 
quarian  attainments  qualify  him  for  the 
recherche  of  such  matters,  has  lately  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  succinct  “  History  of 
Clocks  and  Watches,”  and  the  above  sketch 
from  Hollar's  print  of  the  Clock-House 
at  Westminster,  in  which  was  placed  the 
first  clock  ever  used  in  England. 

At  present  we  shall  only  proceed  in  his 
narrative  as  far  as  the  descriptive  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  above  engraving  ;  but  we  shall 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  resuming 
this  very  interesting  contribution  to  our 
pages. 

history  of  clocks  and  watches. 

(  tor  the  Mirror.) 

There  were  no  clocks*  in  England  in 
Alfred’s  day.  He  is  said  to  have  mea- 

*  Clock  is  the  old  German  word  for  bell  ;  and 
hence  the  French  say  vne  cloche. 

Vol.  xi.  2  B 


sured  his  time  by  wax  candles,  marked 
with  circular  lines  to  distinguish  the  hours  ; 
Stowe  consequently  mistakes  when  he 
says  that  clocks  were  commanded  to  be 
setup  in  churches  in  the  year  612.  Strutt, 
in  his  “  Antiquities,”  confesses  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  trace  the  invention 
of  clocks  in  England. 

Striking  clocks,  or  clocks  moved  by 
wheels  and  weights,  which  strike  the 
hour,  are  first  mentioned  by  Dante,  the 
Italian  poet,  who  died  1321,  (vide  Dante, 
Paradise,  c.  x.)  About  the  same  period 
the  famous  clock-house  opposite  West¬ 
minster  Hall  (of  which  the  above  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  view)  was  furnished  with  a  clock  to  be 
heard  by  the  courts  of  law,  out  of  a  fine 
imposed  on  the  chief  justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  in  the  16th  Edward  I.  1288. 

On  the  side  of  New  Palace-yard,  which 
is  opposite  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  in 
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the  second  pediment  of  the  buildings  from 
the  Thames,  a  dial  is  inserted  with  this 
remarkable  motto  on  it,  “  Discite  justi- 
tiam  moniti ,”  which  clearly  relates  to  the 
fine  imposed  on  Radulphus  de  Hingliam, 
chief  justice  temp.  Richard  III,  This 
dial,  according  to  Speed,  seems  to  have 
been  placed  exactly  where  the  clock-house 
stood,  and  which  continued  in  a  ruinous 
state  till  the  year  1715.  Henry  VI.  ap¬ 
pointed  a  clock-master,  with  a  stipend,  to 
keep  this  clock  in  order. 


At  page  377  of  the  present  Number, 
the  reader  will  find  an  emblematical  en¬ 
graving  of  Hogarth’s  Masquerade  Clock , 
which  proclaims  the  rapid  flight  of  time 
in  a  more  illustrative  vein  : — 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run. 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 


TROUT- FISHING  IN  WEST¬ 
MORELAND. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Excepting  the  rivers  Eden,  Emont, 
&c.  and  the  lakes,  the  waters  of  West¬ 
moreland  are  very  shallow,  and  in  breadth 
seldom  exceeding  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
Brooks  are  even  so  narrow  as  three  or  four 
feet,  and  in  these  places  trout  and  eels 
are  found  in  abundance.  The  larger 
brooks  are  called  u  becks”  and  the  smaller 
u  sikes.,'>  The  fisherman  sometimes  wades 
the  stream,  and  puts  in  his  bare  arm, 
(taking  care  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible,) 
under  every  bank  where  he  judges  there 
are  fish  :  when  he  feels  one,  he  slips  his 
lingers  gently  up  the  trout’s  belly,  (tickling 
it,)  and  the  trout  then  lays  quietly  in  his 
hand.  The  fisherman  now  thrusts  his 
fingers  through  the  gills,  and  throws  it  to 
his  companions  on  the  grass,  where  the 
poor  fish  is  put  upon  a  stick.  Where  he 
finds  clear  water  it  is  advisable  not  to 
wade,  but  to  walk  by  the  water,  and  lean 
over  the  banks,  employing  another  to  hold 
his  legs.  This  is  the  simple  manner  in 
which  trout  are  caught  plentifully.  Some, 
however,  use  the  cruel  method  of  liming 
the  water ;  that  is,  by  slaking  the  lime^in 
the  water  till  it  becomes  white  as  milk. 
This  destroys  the  fish,  and  the  poor  suf¬ 
ferers  float  dead  upon  the  surface,  and  are 
thrown  out  rapidly  by  the  person  who 
wades  for  them.  After  liming  a  beck, 
there  are  no  trouts  for  some  time. 

If  the  reader  should  ever  pass  through 
Stainmore,  or  near  the  road  thither,  allow 
me  to  point  out  to  him  a  small  brook  on 
Mount  Ida,  called  44  Pot-beck ,”  I  believe 
on  account  of  the  many  little  “  bums”  as 


they  are  named,  where  the  water-falls  pour 
in  the  rocky  basins,  which  is  a  criterion 
for  the  fisher.  I  have  heard  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  trout  being  taken  here 
by  two  men  in  one  day.  I  myself  have 
caught  about  forty  in  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  same  brook.  Another  famous 
brook  for  Eden’s  fine  trout  is  “  Cannon’s- 
beck,”  running  through  the  town  of 
Brough,  where  I  have  taken  them  very 
large.  The  finest  trout  are  caught  here  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  water,  which  runs 
into  Eden,  they  are  caught  very  large, 
together  with  eels  much  superior  to  any 
I  ever  saw.  There  are  also  Ogle-beck, 
Swindle-beck,  Cotton-factory-beck,  Geor- 
dy  Rudd's-beck,  Pattison’s-beck,  &c. 
&c.  which  1  point  out  because,  having 
long  been  an  inhabitant  of  Brough,  I 
always  found  them  contain  the  finest  fish. 

W.  H.  H. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  say  that  eels  are  caught 
by  folding  a  silk  or  cotton  handkerchief 
across  the  hand,  and  grasping  the  fish  sud¬ 
denly,  when  it  will  adhere  to  the  sPk. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sift, — The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
number  of  vehicles  which  passed  over 
London  Bridge  on  the  days  specified  : — 
On  Friday ,  May  1 6th,  1828. 

From  the  Borough  to  the  City. 


*  Carts  and  wagons. .  2,260 

d*  Coaches,  &c .  82 6 


3,086* 

From  the  City  to  the  Borough. 

*  Carts  and  wagons.... .  2,407 

-j-  Coaches,  &c .  .  897 


3,304 
3, 086- 


Total .  6,390 

Saturday ,  May  Y]th ,  1828. 

From  the  Borough  to  the  City. 

*  Carts  and  wagons .  2,253 

*j*  Coaches,  &c .  1,068 


3,321 

From  the  City  to  the  Borough. 

*  Carts  and  wagons .  2,510 

*|-  Coaches,  &c . .  710 


3,220 

3,321 


Total .  6,541 


*  Including  vaus  and  other  vehicles  for  mer¬ 
chandise,  drawn  by  horses. 

f  Including  chaises,  stage-coaches,  and  other 
vehicles  for  passengers. 
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This  account  has  been  taken  with  great 
rare,  to  he  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.  X. 


HOPE. 

( For  the  Mirror .j 

Thou  hadst  a  theme  to  write,  Dear  Kale, 

It  was  on  Hope,  and  thou  didst  ask, 

What  sweet  sensations  emanate? 

To  thee,  dear  maid,  an  easy  task; 

For  youth  is  full  of  Hope,  and  tho’ 

Not  gratified  to  day— again 
New  Hopes  spontaneous  flow. 

And  revel  in  the  youthful  brain  ; 

With  me  the  fairy  wears  disguise 
W'hen  she  intrudes — nor  stays  she  long 
To  whisper  her  enchanting  song 
Of  sweet  delusive  prophecies; 

Yet  ’tis  a  lovely  theme,  and  I, 

Dear  maid,  will  venture  a  reply. 

“  Put  thou,  0I1  Hope  !  with  eyes  so  fair. 

Let  me  clasp  thee,  dearest  treasure — 

Let  enchantment  in  mv  ear 
Whisper  still  the  promis’d  pleasure. 

Thou  hast  rais’d  my  eyes  to  Heaven— 

There  my  thoughts  have  dwelt  awhile, 

On  the  joys  that  Hope  hath  given — 

On  the  cares  that  Hope  beguile  ; 

Is  it  parent  fond,  and  dear. 

That  excites  thy  fervent  prayer  ! 

Lovely  Hope  approaches  near 
And  dispels  thy  anxious  care  ; 

Is  it  brother— sister— friends, 

Perhaps  in  sorrow  left  behind ! 

Smiling  Hope  again  attends 

And  soothes  the  anguish  of  the  mind  ; 

Is  it  love  pervades  thy  heart, 

While  fear  disturbs  thy  doubling  breast ! 
Lovely  Hope  will  joy  impart. 

Lulling  fear  and  doubt  to  rest ; 

Is  it  husband  of  thy  choice, 

While  far  from  thee,  his  path  you  trace  ! 

Now  on  Ocean  bends  his  course 
Towards  his  home  and  thy  embrace; 

Dear  Hope  will  breathe  auspicious  breeze, 
And  safely  waft  him  o’er  the  seas; 

Is  it  mother’s  joy  that  pines, 

While  disguised,  some  lurking  pain, 

Her  health  and  beauty  undermines  ! 

Watchful  she  sees  him  smile  again — 

The  tear  of  joy  starts  in  her  eye, 

Rousing  the  sweetest  sympathy'  ; 

Blest  Hope  reanimates  her  soul — 

Her  thanks  escape  in  accents  wild. 
Tumultuous  beyond  control — 

Heaven  will  save  my  darling  child.  W.  R. 


TO  A  BLACKBIRD,  SINGING  EARLY  IN 
SPRING, 

( For  the  Mirror. ! 

Sing  on  1  sing  on  !  thou  bird  !  to  me 
Thy  luscious  voice  doth  bring 
A  dream  of  pleasantness— a  dream 
Of  young,  delicious  Spring  ! 

An  Eden  dream,— for  thou  dost  chant 
To  azure,  cloudless  skies ; 

Yea,  Heav’n  is  bright  for  thee,  and  earth 
Delights  thy  golden  eyes. 

*  Collins. 

2  B  2 


The  zone  of  Love  is  round  my  1  u  art  — 
Thy  voice  is  on  mine  ear,— 

And  that  was  only  fram’d  to  breathe, 

Of  all  things  soft  and  clear. 

For  love,  amid  fresh  foliag’d  trees 
A  id  radiant  sun-smiles,  dwells, — 

I  n  the  calm  skies,  and  stilly  streams. 

Of  which  thy  music  tells. 

And  this,  perhaps,  it  is,  which  thus 
Endears  thy  song  to  me  ; 

Yet  gives  a  thrilling  touch  of  woe 
To  thy  rich  minstrelsy. 

For  whilst  Hist  thy  soft,  deep  tones, 

My  bosom  swells,  and  I 

Could  weep,  thou  bird,  to  think  that  thee, 
And  Spring,  and  Love  must  die! 

M.  L.  B. 


DESPAIR. 
f  for  the  Mirror.) 

Puke  from  its  source  the  streamlet  flows, 

In  wanton  mazes  through  the  plain  ; 

Each  blooming  flower  reflected  glows 
Beneath  its  wave,  without  a  stain. 

But  when  it  laves  the  city  walls, 

The  brightness,  pureness,  are  no  more  ; 

And  darkly,  deeply,  downward  falls 
The  sable  torrent  to  the  shore. 

Oh  !  thus  in  fairy  hours  of  youth, 

The  heart  beats  warm  without  a  care  ; 

Awake  alone  to  love  and  truth ; 

Knows  no  deceit,  and  dreads  no  snare. 

But  soon,  alas  !  in  scenes  of  strife, 

Where  all  is  falsehood,  guile,  and  gloom, 

Corrupted  is  the  stream  of  life, 

And  falls  despairing  to  the  tomb. 

Camille. 


|¥temorai)lt  ©ags. 

WHITSUN  ALES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

These  ancient  revels  are  much  noticed 
by  our  topographical  writers,  from  whose 
u  accounts”  we  almost  fancy  ourselves 
among  the  u  jolly  companions  every  one 
participating  in  their  u  mirth  and  merri¬ 
ment.”  Carew,  in  his  u  History  of  Corn¬ 
wall,”  records  the  following  account  of  a 
Cornish  merriment : — 

“  For  the  church-ale ,  two  young  men 
of  the  parish  are  yerely  chosen  by  their 
last  foregoers  to  be  wardens,  who,  dividing 
the  task,  make  collection  among  the  pa¬ 
rishioners,  of  whatever  provision  it  pleaseth 
them  voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they 
employ  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other 
acates  against  AVhitsuntide,  upon  which 
holydays  the  neighbours  meet  at  the 
church-house,  and  there  merily  feed  on 
their  owne  victuals,  each  contributing 
some  petty  portion  to  the  stock,  which 
by  many  smalls  groweth  to  a  meetly  great- 
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ness ;  for  there  is  entertayned  a  kind  of 
emulation  betwixt  these  wardens,  who  by 
bis  gracyousness  in  gathering,  and  good 
husbandry  in  expending,  can  best  advance 
the  churche's  profit.  Besides,  the  neigh¬ 
bour  parishes  at  those  times  lovingly  visit 
one  another,  and  frankly  spend  theyre 
money  together.  The  afternoons  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  such  exercises  as  olde  and  yonge 
folke  (having  leysure)  doe  accustomably 
weare  out  the  time  withall.  When  the 
feast  is  ended,  the  wardens  yeeld  in  theyre 
accounts  to  the  parishioners,  and  such 
money  as  exceedeth  the  disbursement  is 
layd  up  in  store,  to  defray  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  chargesarising  in  the  parish, or  im¬ 
posed  on  them  for  the  goode  of  the  coun- 
trye  or  the  prince’s  servyce  ;  neither  of 
which  commonly  gripe  so  much,  but  that 
somewhat  still  remayneth  to  cover  the 
purse’s  bottom.” 

Old  Aubrey,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  gay  old  fellow,  says,  “  There  were  no 
rates  for  the  poor  in  my  grandfather’s 
days  ;  but  for  Kingston-St.-Michael  (no 
small  parish)  the  church  ale  of  Whitsun¬ 
tide  did  the  business.”  It  appears  that 
there  was  in  every  parish  a  church-house, 
to  which  belonged  spits,  crocks,  &c.,  uten¬ 
sils  for  dressing  provision  ;  and  there 
u  the  housekeepers  met  and  were  merrjr, 
and  gave  their  charity ;  and  the  young 
folks  (he  says)  met  there  also,  and  had 
dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts,  and 
other  amusements,  the  ancients  sitting 
gravely  by  and  looking  on.” 

Mr.  Douce  gives  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ales  were 
conducted,  (before  inserted  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Mirror.) 

At  Eastbourn,  in  Sussex,  there  is  a 
singular  custom  observed  on  May  22nd, 
and  has  prevailed  for  centuries,  which 
is  called  “  Sops  and  Ale''  conducted  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  former. 

Whitsunday,  it  may  be  observed  while 
on  the  subject,  is  so  called  from  the  priests 
wearing  white  garments  on  this  day. 

W.  H.  H. 


Slvcana  of  Jstteme. 

COMPARATIVE  POPULATION  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WORLD. 

(  Concluded  from  page  267.) 
EUROPE. 

We  come  now  to  Europe  ;  and  here,  it 
must  be  confessed,  appearances  are  much 
more  encouraging  on  the  side  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
comprehending  the  ancient  Scandinavia, 
and  also  Russia  and  Poland,  known  in 
different  parts  by  the  names  of  Scythia, 


Sarmatia,  Sclavonia,  &c.,  it  is  imagined, 
are  better  inhabited  at  present  than  in 
former  times,  notwithstanding  all  that  we 
are  told  of  the  prodigious  swarms  which 
issued  from  these  dreary  regions,  and 
overspread  the  south  like  flights  of  locusts. 

The  great  strength  of  the  argument  on 
the  side  of  the  moderns,  is  derived  con¬ 
fessedly  from  the  astonishing  progress 
which  has  been  made,  in  the  three  last 
centuries,  by  the  nations  occupying  the 
middle  regions  of  Europe,  particularly 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  With  respect  to  Great  Britain,  I 
should  not  suppose  the  difference  to  be 
by  any  means  so  great  as  Mr.  Hume 
supposes.  Ctesar,  in  speaking  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  island,  which  were 
probably  not  the  best  peopled,  says, 
“  Hominum  est  infinita  multitudo,  pe¬ 
cans  magnus  numerus and  though 
such  general  phrases  are  not  much  to  be 
relied  on,  yet,  when  used  by  so  correct  a 
writer  as  Cassar,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  gradations  of  savage  and  civil¬ 
ized  life,  they  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  British  islands 
may  contain,  at  present,  three  times  the 
number  of  people  which  existed  at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

Concerning  France,  the  balance  is  not 
near  so  decided,  nor  so  easily  estimated. 
The  calculations  of  Appian  and  Diodorus, 
with  respect  to  ancient  Gaul,  it  may  be 
said,  lose  all  authority  by  their  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  former  of  these  writers  says 
that  Caesar,  in  the  course  of  his  wTars, 
killed  and  made  prisoners  not  less  than 
two  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
nation.  When,  however,  we  reflect  on 
the  murderous  effects  of  the  Roman  wea¬ 
pons  and  discipline  among  an  unwarlike 
people,  and  when  we  consider  also  the 
enormous  waste  of  human  life,  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  wars  of  the 
same  country,  this  statement  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  incredible.  But  the  evidence  of 
Csesar  himself  is  more  circumstantial  and 
definitive.  That  general  having  received 
an  intimation  that  Belgia,  one  only  of 
the  three  divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was 
meditating  a  revolt  against  the  Roman 
dominion,  requested  from  his  spies  an 
exact  account  of  the  forces  which  the  Bel¬ 
gians  could  bring  into  the  field.  The 
enumeration  which  he  receives  in  return 
makes  the  troops  of  that  district  amount 
to  no  less  than  to  348,000  men.  On  the 
extreme  supposition  that  this  calculation 
includes  every  man  fit  to  bear  aims,  it 
would  show  a  population  of  nearly  two 
millions  ;  a  number  which  would  not  be 
reckoned  inconsiderable  for  a  country  of 
that  extent,  even  in  modern  Europe.  I 
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mention  this  summary  more  particularly, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  precise  no¬ 
tices,  on  the  subject  of  population,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  author.  The 
same  writer,  in  speaking  of  Helvetia,  one 
of  the  most  barren  districts  of  ancient 
Gaul,  say»  expressly  that  the  people  went 
to  war  because  their  country  was  not  large 
enough  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  : 
“  Pro  multiludine  hominum,  augustas  se 
fines  habere  arbitrabantur.”  The  southern 
provinces  of  Gaul,  according  to  Pliny, 
equalled  in  wealth  and  prosperity  the 
states  of  Italy.  From  these  indications 
we  may  justly  infer,  that  the  superiority 
of  modern  France,  in  comparison  to  its 
ancient  state,  is  not  so  considerable  as 
some  have  supposed. 

In  respect  to  Germany,  the  superiority 
is  much  more  apparent.  If  the  expression 
of  Tacitus  is  to  be  literally  understood, 
“  Terra  etsi  aliquanto  specie  differt,  in 
universum  tamen  aut  silvis  horrida,  aut 
paludibus  feeda,’’  a  great  part  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  country  must  have  been  entirely 
without  inhabitants.  A  little  afterwards, 
however,  he  adds,  u  pecorum  fecunda,” 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Germany  is  probably  beyond 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  ancient 
world. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  balance,  I  suspect, 
inclines  again  to  the  other  side.  The 
Peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  there 
is  little  doubt,  has  considerably  declined 
from  its  ancient  state.  The  valuable 
products  of  Spain,  both  subterraneous 
and  agricultural,  caused  an  immense  com¬ 
mercial  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  cities  of  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and 
others,  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
sea-port3  of  ancient  times.  In  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  Pliny  enumerates  three 
hundred  and  sixty  cities  in  Spain,  most 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  of  consider¬ 
able  extent.  According  to  Strabo,  a 
single  province  of  that  country  contained 
two  hundred  cities.  This  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration ;  but  we  have  abundant 
evidence  from  the  accounts  of  its  intestine 
wars,  and  the  resistance  opposed  to  the 
Roman  conquests,  that  the  nation  was 
every  where  prosperous  and  well  peopled. 
Such  is  at  present  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
government,  that  the  Peninsula  is  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  extensive  im¬ 
porter  of  grain  in  Europe. 

Italy,  which,  at  first  view,  seems  to 
present  the  greatest  facilities  for  compa¬ 
rison,  is  that  part  of  Europe  concerning 
which  the  controversy  is  attended  with 


the  greatest  difficulties.  The  notices  on 
this  subject  afforded  by  the  Roman  wri¬ 
ters,  though  numerous,  and  given  some¬ 
times  with  apparent  precision,  are  yet  so 
perplexing  and  contradictory,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  By  some  modern  authors, 
ancient  Rome  is  estimated  to  have  con¬ 
tained  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  Others 
compute  its  population  as  low  as  one  mil¬ 
lion.  Mr.  Hume,  on  comparing  the  va¬ 
rious  authorities,  thinks  it  may  have 
contained  about  as  many  inhabitants  as 
modern  London  ;  a  calculation  which 
appears  to  me,  after  an  attentive  exami¬ 
nation,  to  be  rather  below  than  above  the 
truth.  ./Elian  enumerates  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  cities  in  Italy,  but  many 
of  them  were  probably  small  towns  or 
villages.  The  provincial  cities,  though 
several  of  them  large  and  opulent,  did 
not,  [  conceive,  equal  in  number  and  size 
the  cities  of  modern  Italy.  From  every 
appearance,  the  rural  population  probably 
excelled  on  the  contrary  side.  Agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  seem  to  have  been  as  fash¬ 
ionable  among  the  higher  classes  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  as  they  are  at  present 
in  Great  Britain.  From  the  statements 
of  Columella,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
spirit  of  encouragement  to  such  pursuits, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  agriculture 
had  arrived  at  peculiar  perfection.  An 
immense  number  of  slaves  was  employed 
in  these  occupations,  all  of  whom  were 
nourished  on  a  very  moderate  allowance- 
of  corn  and  vegetables  only.  There  was 
little  of  that  desolating  luxury  which,  in 
modern  times,  appropriates  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  earth  to  the  production 
of  animal  food.  Fish  and  game,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  description  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the 
wealthy.  The  middle  and  lower  ranks, 
both  in  Italy  and  Greece,  seem  to  have 
subsisted  almost  entirely  on  bread,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fruit — a  circumstance  which, 
combined  with  the  careful  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  will  account  for  their  extreme 
abundance  of  inhabitants.  The  splendid 
and  opulent  cities  which  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  reared  in  modern  Italy 
will  not  overbalance  these  considerations. 

Ancient  Greece  comes  next  under  our 
review,  and  nothing  surely  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  more  lamentable  than  the  contrast 
between  that  illustrious  nation  and  the 
countries  now  called  Turkey  in  Europe. 
The  great  number  of  large  cities,  and  the 
immense  population  contained  in  so  small 
a  space,  would  appear  quite  incredible,  if 
we  did  not  recollect  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  their  mode  of  life,  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  abundant  and  perpetual  supplies 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Sicily.  The  as- 
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sertion  of  the  Greek  historians,  that 
Athens  alone  contained  31,000  freemen 
and  400,000  slaves,  seems  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  this 
calculation  included  some  part  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  district  of  Attica.  Corinth, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  and  several  other  cities, 
were  esteemed  not  much  inferior  to  Athens. 
Sybaris,  which  was  never  numbered  among 
cities  of  the  first  class,  sent  out,  on  one 
occasion,  if  we  may  believe  the  historian, 
100,000  fighting  men,  which,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  every  man  fit  to  bear 
arms  was  mustered  without  exception, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  place  con¬ 
tained  nearly  500,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Crotona  supplied  an  army  of  al¬ 
most  equal  magnitude.  The  various  na¬ 
tions  into  which  Greece  was  divided  con¬ 
tained,  in  fact,  each  a  capital  city ;  which, 
even  after  making  due  allowances  for  the 
national  vanity  of  the  Greek  writers,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been,  in  most  instances, 
populous  and  flourishing.  The  more 
northern  countries,  such  as  Epirus,  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  Thrace,  were  probably  not 
much  better  inhabited  than  the  same  pro¬ 
vinces  are  at  present.  Macedonia,  it  is 
true,  gave  rise  to  the  third  of  the  four 
great  monarchies ;  but  the  armies  with 
which  Philip  subdued  Greece,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  conquered  Asia,  were  raised  with 
difficulty,  and  were  swelled  with  the  auxi¬ 
liaries  of  the  subjugated  Greeks. 

At  the  present  moment,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Constantinople  alone,  there  is 
not  a  single  large  city  in  the  whole  of 
these  numerous  provinces.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  are  held  in  little  esteem, 
and  the  useful,  as  well  as  the  liberal  arts, 
are  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  depression. 
The  modern  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  in  some  places  have  doubled 
or  trebled  the  produce  of  the  soil,  have 
never  been  able  to  pierce  the  thick  gloom 
of  Turkish  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  modern  Greeks,  it  is  said,  retain 
something  of  their  ancient  genius  and 
vivacity,  but  they  have  sunk  under  a  des¬ 
potism  which  suppresses  equally  every 
motive  to  exertion,  and  every  disposition 
to  improvement. 

But  of  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  has 
fallen  so  much  below  its  former  pre-emi¬ 
nence  as  the  island  of  Sicily.  That  coun¬ 
try  not  only  supported  a  population  nearly 
equal,  in  all  probability,  to  the  whole  of 
modern  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  furnished 
large  supplies  of  grain  and  provisions  to 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece.  From  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  single 
city  of  Agrigentum  contained  not  less 
than  800,000  people;  a  number  not  much 
inferior  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 


whole  island.  Syracuse  was,  at  one  time 
esteemed  the  largest  of  all  the  Greek 
cities,  and,  at  least,  equal  to  Agrigentum. 
The  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
were  almost  innumerable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  city  of  Palermo,  the  modern 
capital  of  Sicily,  and  almost  the  only 
town  in  the  island  of  considerable  size, 
contains  little  more  than  100,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  Many  districts  of  the  country, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  were  cultivated  like  a  garden, 
are  now  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  This 
island  alone,  in  its  former  state,  is  a 
striking  proof  that  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  are  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  essential  to  the  production  and 
support  of  an  excessive  population. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  faint 
but  visible  outline  of  the  comparative 
numbers  of  the  human  race,  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  worlds.  In  this  cursory 
survey,  it  is  not  assumed  that  any  very 
near  approximation  to  the  truth  can  often 
be  obtained  ;  far  less,  that  accurate  cal¬ 
culation  can  in  any  instance  be  exhibited. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  a  matter  of  surprise. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  when  the  science 
of  statistics  is  more  studied  and  better 
understood  than  at  any  former  period,  it 
is  only  in  a  very  few  countries  of  Europe 
that  the  inhabitants  have  been  exactly 
numbered.  In  ancient  times,  it  is  well 
known,  the  subject  occupied,  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  the  attention  either  of  their 
legislators  or  philosophers.  Though  li¬ 
terature,  as  well  as  all  the  liberal  and 
elegant  arts,  were  then  advanced  to  their 
point  of  highest  perfection,  the  exacter 
sciences  were,  with  few  exceptions,  very 
loosely  and  imperfectly  cultivated.  It  is 
true,  a  census  of  the  citizens  of  ancient 
Rome  was  periodically  taken  and  regu¬ 
larly  published  ;  but  as  this  was  done 
chiefly  for  military  purposes,  it  affords  no 
sufficient  data  for  estimating  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  The  facts 
and  circumstances  which  have  been  enu¬ 
merated,  are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently 
conclusive  ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  such 
alone  as  we  can  ever  hope  to  obtain  in 
our  reasonings  on  this  important  subject. 
That  Ireland,  for  example,  is  a  more  po¬ 
pulous  country  than  Livonia,  is  a  point 
ascertained  by  unquestionable  indications, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  na¬ 
tions  have  never  yet  been  accurately  num¬ 
bered.  On  such  subjects  we  have  only 
to  rest  contented  with  the  best  evidence 
which  can  be  afforded  by  the  nature  of 
the  case. 

From  the  evidence  then,  such  as  it  is, 
which  has  just  been  produced,  I  think  it 
;  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  two,  at  least, 
of  the  three  great  quarters  of  the  ancient 
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world  have  been  materially  depopulated 
since  the  Christian  era.  Without  assent¬ 
ing  to  the  extravagant  speculations  of 
Vossius,  Montesquieu,  ami  other  writers 
of  very  grave  authority,  who  have  been 
visibly  misled  by  their  predilection  for 
ancient  times,  a  great  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  the  human  species  is  but  too 
apparent.  That  vast  portion  of  the  globe, 
which  is  furnished  with  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  resources  for  the  enjoyment  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  life,  where  nature  annually 
pours  forth,  in  profusion,  her  double  and 
three-fold  harvests,  and  where  myriads 
might  be  maintained  with  the  toil  of  a 
few, — that  richest  and  fairest  part  of  the 
earth  is  now  a  comparative  desert.  In 
the  whole  of  that  immense  tract  which 
stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
through  Northern  Africa  to  the  Indus, 
the  great  seat  of  ancient  civilization,  com¬ 
merce,  and  population,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  city  of  the  first  order  ;  not  a  single 
province  which  is  fully  inhabited  ;  not 
one  district  which  is  perfectly  cultivated. 
The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  are 
estimated  by  M.  Gibbon,  on  a  very  loose 
calculation,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  120 
millions.  The  latest  and  best  authorities 
do  not  reckon  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  at  more  than  18 
millions.  Yet  this  monarchy  comprises 
the  largest,  the  most  opulent,  and  popu¬ 
lous  districts  of  the  empire  of  the  Cassars, 
with  many  countries  to  which  the  Roman 
sway  never  extended. 

It  is  true  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  an  improvement  even  more  striking 
than  the  immense  deterioration  has  visibly 
taken  place  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
nothing  which  approaches  to  compensa¬ 
tion.  In  the  two  largest  divisions  of  the 
Old  World  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a 
single  nation  which  has  experienced  any 
considerable  increase.  Northern  Europe, 
undoubtedly,  has  augmented  in  its  popu¬ 
lation  to  a  very  great  degree,  but  it  is  not 
less  evident  that  the  nations  of  the  South 
have,  for  the  most  part,  declined ;  not 
perhaps  in  the  same  proportion,  but  yet 
so  considerably  as  to  afford,  upon  tire  ba¬ 
lance,  no  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
dreadful  decay  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
improvements,  though  great,  are  unhap¬ 
pily  on  a  small  scale  ;  the  decline  is  not 
only  excessive  in  its  degree,  but  enormous 
in  its  extent. 

[For  this  very  interesting  article  we  are 
indebted  to  the  last  Number  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal ,  conducted  by  Mr.  Brande  ; 
and  something  more  than  a  single  linear 
acknowledgment  is  due  from  us  to  that 
valuable  work  for  our  occasional  levies 
on  its  pages.  The  Neiv  Series  (of  which 
the  last  is  No.  5)  has  done  more  than  any 
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similar  journal  to  popularize  science  and 
art.] 
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TO  COOK  A  SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON. 

The  sheep  shall,  in  the  first  place,  have 
enjoyed  the  pastures  of  the  sweet  South 
Down  of  England,  or  the  Border  Cheviot 
hills.  He  shall  have  received  his  fate 
like  Socrates,  when  cool,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing — not  in  the  fever  of  his  blood,  but 
when  prepared  to  die.  u  Let  it  be  roast¬ 
ed,”  saith  the  oracular  gourmand ,  with 
as  imperious  and  inexorable  a  decree  as 
the  Median  or  Persian  fiat.  Till  within 
a  half  hour  of  the  culinary  consumma¬ 
tion,  let  a  paste  of  a  consistence  exquisitely 
scientific,  shield  the  pinguid  glories  of  the 
joint  from  the  invading  flame ;  when, 
having  reached  the  semi-horal  point,  de¬ 
nude  the  affluent  treasure  to  the  glowing 
element.  Let  no  outrageous  hand  attempt 
one  solitary  supplement  to  your  incom¬ 
parable  joint ;  let  no  fantastic  cook  at¬ 
tempt  to  deluge  your  receiving  dish  with 
sauce ;  let  a  separate  vessel,  the  u  lanx 
profunda ,”  receive  the  great  appendage 
of  your  onion  puree ,  being  nought  but 
that  owe  vegetable  concocted  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  sympathizing  cream  ;  let  the 
purifying  beet-root,  sliced  in  alternation 
with  its  friend,  the  Spanish  onion,  (pre¬ 
viously  parboiled,)  present  its  gastronomic 
treasure  to  the  skilful  epicure— (the  di¬ 
gestive  onion  obviates  the  difficulty  of  the 
beet;)  let  the  choicest  pickles,  of  the 
latest  importation  from  the  magazines  of 
Mackay,  Lambert,  Bartovalle,  Burgess, 
or  Morel,  attend  to  do  him  office  ;  let  the 
light  performance  of  Leman  be  unmuti¬ 
lated  at  your  hand  ;  let  your  party  be  of 
three ;  then  let  your  joint  come  frothing 
from  the  spit,  its  lively  surface  sinking 
into  savoury  composure,  like  the  subsiding 
wrath  of  little  streams,  that  find  in  some 
adjacent  nook  a  haven  for  their  foam. 
We  leave  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  the 
option  of  the  amateur — in  which  indeed 
he  will  evince  the  subtilty  of  those  re¬ 
finements  which  compose  the  valuable 
secret  of  the  savoir  vivre _ We  have  de¬ 

signedly  exemplified  our  doctrine  in  this, 
as  simple  a  specimen  of  cookery,  and  its 
inseparable  consequences ,  as  all  the  homely 
catalogue  of  English  eatables  supplies — 
performances  which,  in  their  day,  received 
the  rapturous  devotion  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  memorable  Mr. 
Quin.  So  great,  indeed,  was  Quin’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  merits  of  the  joint,  on 
which  we  just  observed,  that  he  forbore, 
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on  two  occasions  of  approaching  death, 
to  give  the  secret  he  had  long  retained,  of 
the  most  piquant  moreeau  of  his  “  ho¬ 
noured  shoulder.”  His  gourmand  friends, 
who  looked  to  the  inheritance  of  that  su¬ 
preme  opinion,  implored  in  vain  on  the 
recurrence  of  a  malady,  which  terminated 
fatally  to  that  immortal  epicure ;  for, 
warned,  as  he  had  been,  by  two  recoveries, 
he  still  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a 
third;  and,  therefore,  when  pressed  for 
his  disclosure,  with  the  assurance  that 
his  fate  was  passed  beyond  the  help  of 
his  physicians,  he  stoutly  answered,  that 
“  the  secret  should  die  with  him  and, 
accordingly,  he  carried  that  arcanum  to 
the  grave,  and  made  its  comfortable  pos¬ 
session  the  gladdening  circumstance  that 
beamed  upon  his  Euthanasia. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


“  THE  CITY  OF  CORK.” 

Sung  by  Odoherty. —  Nodes  Abrosiance  — Black¬ 
wood. 

Air.—'*  They  may  rail  at  this  life. » 

They  may  rail  at  tlie  city,  where  first  1  was 
born, 

But  it’s  there  they’ve  the  whisky,  and  butter, 
and  pork. 

An’  a  nale  little  spot  for  to  walk  in  each  morn, 

They  calls  it  Daunt  s  Square,  and  the  city  is 
Cork  ! 

The  square  has  two  sides,  why,  one  east,  and 
one  west ; 

And  convanient’s  the  region  of  frolic  and 
spree. 

Where  salmon,  drisheens,  aud  beef-steaks  are 
cook’d  best, 

Och  !  Fishanible's  the  Aiden  for  you,  love, 
and  me. 

If  you  want  to  behold  the  sublime  and  the  beau¬ 
teous. 

Put  your  toes  in  your  brogues,  and  see  sweet 
Blarney  lane. 

Where  the  parents  and  childer  is  comely  and 
duteous. 

And  “  dry  lodgin”  both  rider  and  beast  enter¬ 
tain  : 

In  the  cellars  below  dines  the  slashin’  young 
fellows. 

What  comes  with  the  butter  from  distant 
Tralee  ,- 

While  the  lan’lady,  chalking  the  score  on  the 
bellows, 

Sings,  Cork  is  an  Aiden  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

Blackpool  is  another  sweet  place  of  that  city, 

Where  pigs,  twigs,  and  wavers,  they  all  grow 
together. 

With  its  smart  little  tanyards — och,  more  is  the 
pity— 

To  strip  the  poor  beasts  to  convert  them  to 
leather ! 

Farther  up  to  the  east,  is  a  place  great  and  fa¬ 
mous, 

It  is  called  Mallow  Lane — antiquaries  agree 

That  it  holds  the  Shibbeen  which  once  held  King 
Shamus. — 

Oh  !  Cork  is  an  Aiden  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

Then  go  back  to  Dauut’s  bridge,  though  you’ll 
think  it  is  qitare, 

That  you  can’t  see  the  bridge— faix !  you  ne’er 
saw  the  like 


Of  that  bridge,  nor  of  one-sided  Buckingham 
square, 

Nor  the  narrow  Broadlane,  that  leads  up  to 
the  Dyke  ! 

Where  turning  his  wheel  sits  that  Saint  “  Holy 
Joe,” 

And  numbrellas  are  made  of  the  best  quality. 

And  young  vargints  sings  “  Colleen  das  croothin 
a  mo* — 

And  -Cork  is  an  Aiden  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

When  you  gels  to  the  Dyke,  there’s  a  beautiful 
prospect 

Of  a  long  gravel  walk  between  two  rows  of 
t-  ees ; 

On  one  side,  with  a  beautiful  southern  aspect, 

Is  Blairs  Castle,  that  trembles  above  in  the 
breeze!— 

Far  off  to  the  west  lies  the  lakes  of  Killarney, 

Which  some  hills  intervening  prevents  you  to 
see ; 

But  you  smell  the  sweet  wind  from  the  wild 
groves  of  Blarney — 

Och  !  Cork  is  the  Aiden  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

Take  the  road  to  Glaumire,  the  road  to  Black- 
rock,  or 

The  sweet  Boreemannah,  to  charm  your  eyes. 

If  you  do  what  is  Wise  take  a  dram  of  Tom 
Walker, 

And  if  you're  a  Walker,  toss  off  Tommy  Wise  ! 

I  give  you  my  word  that  they’re  both  lads  of 
spirit ; 

But  if  a  “  raw-chaw ”  with  your  gums  don’t 
agree. 

Beamish,  Crawford,  and  Lane,  brew  some  porter 
of  merit, 

Tho’  Poiteen  is  the  nectar  for  you,  love,  and 
me. 

Ob,  long  life  to  you,  Cork,  with  your  pepper-box 
steeple, 

Your  girls,  your  whisky,  your  curds,  and 
sweet  whey ! 

Your  hill  of  Glanmire,  and  shops  where  the 
people 

Gets  decent  new  clothes  down  beyont  the  coal 
quay.— 

Longlife  to  sweet  Fair  Lane,  its  pipers  and  jigs. 

And  to  sweet  Sunday’s  well,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Lee, 

Likewise  to  your  coorf-house  where  judges  in 
wigs 

Sing,  Cork  is  an  Aiden  for  you,  love,  and  me. 


WHISKY 

Sing,  jovial  Muse,  how,  from  the  furrow’d  field. 
By  hands  laborious  till’d,  arose  that  grain, 

By  Gods  and  men  ador’d  ;  whose  vital  juice. 
Fermented  and  sublimed,  iu  copper  still 
Ascending  clear,  (sweeter  than  morning  dew 
On  Summer  fields,  or  breath  of  odorous  beds 
Of  blushing  roses,  pinks,  or  violets.) 

Gives  life  to  drooping  Nature,  wit  to  fools. 

To  cowards  courage,  and,  on  many  a  nose. 

Erst  unadorn’d,  bids  mimic  blossoms  grow. 
Whisky;  ycleped,  soul-fascinating  draught! 

Thee  I  invoke,  whilst  thy  unrivall’d  power 
I  sing  in  lofty  verse  ;  Goddess  of  Stills  ! 

Divine  Malthea  !  O  thine  aid  bestow. 

As  thou  art  want,  when  oft  my  drowsy  pate 
I  scratch  for  verses,  and  my  pen  assault 
With  tooth  poetic  • — So  may’st  thou  never  see. 
Within  thy  Temple  more,  the  odious  face 
Of  Gauger,  or  more  odious  far  and  dread. 
Surveyor  or  Inspector,  dreaded  more 
Than  midnight  Goblin,  whose  insidious  ken. 
Greedy  of  seizures,  darts  from  hole  to  hole. 
Inquisitive. — But,  lo  !  my  glass  is  out, 

And  with  the  inspiring  potion  halts  my  song. 

*  +  »  Ibid. 
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(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir,  —  One  hundred  years  have  just 
passed  away,  since  that  celebrated  pain¬ 
ter  and  engraver,  William  Hogarth, 
published  a  satirical  print,  called  The 
Masquerade  Ticket. 

Having  a  copy  of  the  Print,  in  a  book 
entitled  Hogarth  Illustrated ,  by  John 
Ireland ,  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  Masquerade 
Clock,  drawn  by  Hogarth,  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  on  the  top  of  his  Masquerade 
Ticket ;  the  following  is  a  description 
thereof  in  Mr.  Ireland’s  own  words : — 

u  The  head  of  the  renowned  Heideg¬ 
ger,  master  of  the  mysteries  and  mana¬ 
ger  in  chief,  is  placed  on  the  front  of  a 
large  dial,  fixed,  lozenge-fashion,  at  the 
top  of  the  print,  and,  1  believe,  intended 
to  vibrate  with  the  pendulum  ;  the  ball 
of  which  hangs  beneath,  and  is  labelled 
Nonsense.  On  the  minute  finger  is  writ¬ 
ten  Impertinence ,  and  on  the  hour  hand 
Wit :  which  seems  to  intimate,  nonsense 
every  second,  impertinence  every  minute, 
and  wit  only  once  an  hour  ! — the  time  is 
half-past  one — the  witching  hour  of  night. 
Seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  the 
date  of  the  year  this  print  was  published, 
is  on  the  corners  of  the  clock. 

“  Recumbent  on  the  upper  line  of  the 
print,  and  resting  against  the  sides  of 


dial,  the  artist  has  placed  our  British 
lion  and  unicorn  renverse  (such,  I  think, 
is  the  term  in  Heraldry),  lying  on  their 
backs,  and  each  of  them  playing  with  its 
own  tail.  The  lion  sinister,  and  the  uni¬ 
corn  dexter,  the  supporters  of  our  regal 
arms,  being  thus  ludicrously  introduced, 
may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  King  George  the  Second  gave  to 
Heidegger,  who  at  that  period  might  be 
said  to  ‘  teach  kings  to  fiddle,  and  make 
senates  dance,’  who,  by  thus  kindly 
superintending  the  pleasures  of  our  no¬ 
bles,  gained  an  income  of  £5,000  a  year, 
and,  as  he  frequently  boasted,  laid  out 
the  whole  in  this  country. 

“  Under  the  clock,  Hogarth  delineated 
the  scene  of  a  masquerade,  filled  with  all 
the  various  groups  of  humorous,  pleasant, 
and  grotesque  figures,  usually  assembled 
on  such  occasions : — 

* 

“  Here  tottei'ing  old  age  essays  to  prauce 
With  feeble  feet,  and  joins  th’  imperfect  dance; 
There,  supercilious  youth  assumes  the  air 
And  reverend  mien,  which  hoary  sages  wear. 
’Tis  thus,  like  Proteus,  Folly  joys  to  range, 
Ker  name  to  vary,  and  her  shape  to  ch  ange.  ” 

I  have  to  observe,  that  the  clock,  as 
here  drawn,  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  engraved  on  the  original  ticket. 

W.  F. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

From  a  fasciculus  of  the  Paris  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society ,  we  extract  the  following 
synoptical  view  of  its  important  objects  : 

At  its  commencement  in  1821,  the  So¬ 
ciety  already  consisted  of  nearly  300 
members,  native  and  foreign,  of  every 
rank  and  condition.  The  highest  legal 
powers  of  France,  and  of  other  countries, 
take  pride  in  lending  it  their  generous 
support.  It  solicits  enlightened  men  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  co-operate 
in  its  labours,  the  ends  of  which  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  advancement  of  Geo¬ 
graphical  Science,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  hu  man-race.  The  Society  entreats  all 
friends  to  science  to  second  its  labours  as 
well  by  their  correspondence,  as  by  mak¬ 
ing  known  its  proceedings  through  the 
medium  of  periodical  works  published  at 
their  respective  places  of  residence  ;  and 
to  communicate  to  the  Society  such  maps 
and  unpublished  narratives  as  may  merit 
a  place  in  its  volumes  of  memoirs,  or  in 
its  periodical  bulletin. 

In  1828,  the  Society  proposes  prizes  to 
the  amount  of  18,400  francs,  independent 
of  the  annual  prize  for  the  most  important 
discovery,  and  the  sum  (10,025  francs) 
already  collected  for  the  encouragement  of 
travels  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 


AGRICULTURE. 

In  England,  where  one  man  can  supply 
food  to  six,  it  is  manifest  that  each  one 
so  engaged  can  permit  five  others  to  de¬ 
vote  their  time  to  his  or  their  ovra  gratifi¬ 
cation  ;  he  not  only  eats  himself,  but  is 
the  cause  of  eating  in  five  others  ;  so  that 
if  we  call  our  population  one-and-twenty 
millions,  and  suppose  three  millions  and 
a  half  to  be  occupied  in  raising  food,  the 
remaining  seventeen  millions  and  a  half 
might  fiddle  and  dance  all  the  year  round, 
and  yet  each  man  have  enough,  so  far 
at  least  as  vivers  on^y  are  concerned. — 
Blackwood. 


A  bird  called  the  emu ,  frequently  weigh¬ 
ing  100  lb.  is  hunted  by  the  settlers  of 
New  South  Wales  for  the  sake  of  its  oil. 
Its  taste,  when  cooked,  more  resembles 
beef  than  fowl. 


CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Maude  has  lately  written 
a  sensible  pamphlet,  entitled  44  An  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  System  of  Public  and  Classi¬ 
cal  Education,”  in  which  he  illustrates 
the  advantages  of  classical  literature  as 
the  basis  of  education,  with  considerable 
effect.  In  these  days  of  sines  and  tan¬ 
gents,  it  may  become  the  fashion  to  scoff 


at  the  ever-living  languages;  but  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Maude,  44  take  away  this 
chief  corner-stone,  and  the  temple  of  our 
future  glories  will  be  a  slovenly,  unregu¬ 
lated  pile,  devoid  of  grace,  and  devoted  to 
oblivion.”  The  arguments  of  Mr.  M. 
are  properly  directed  to  male  education. 
The  conductresses  of  female  education 
seem  to  have  better  sense  than  to  question 
the  utility  of  the  classics ;  for  in  first-rate 
schools,  Latin  is  now  considered  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  a  girl’s  education. 

One  of  our  44  old  correspondents”  has 
lately  translated  Moliere’s  44  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.”  It  is  well  executed ; 
but  to  quote  a  stale  joke,  44  everything 
suffers  by  translation  except  a  bishop.” 


WALKING  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  heard  of  this  phrase,  as  used  by 
the  Irish  poor,  and  have  ever  considered 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
that  poetry  of  expression  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  our  own  lower 
classes.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  or 
more  brief  description  of  that  state  of 
utter  destitution  and  abandonment,  which 
makes  all  places  alike,  than  these  four 
words — to  ivalk  the  world. — Lend.  Mag. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain,  from 
data  afforded  by  the  three  decennial  enu¬ 
merations  of  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  may 
be  safely  taken  to  have  increased  at  the 
rate  of  200,000  in  each  year  from  1815  to 
1827,  or  in  the  period  since  the  peace,  to 
the  amount  of  2,400,000.— Jacob's  Corn 
Report. 


INDIAN  SANCTUARY. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Journal ,  gives  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  fortress  of  Ch unar : 
— 44  Colonel  Robertson  called  for  a  key, 
and  unlocking  a  rusty  iron  door,  in  a  very 
rugged  and  ancient  wall,  said  he  would 
show  me  the  most  holy  place  in  all  India. 
Taking  off  his  hat,  he  led  the  way  into  a 
small,  square  court,  overshadowed  by  a 
very  old  peepul  tree,  which  grew  from 
the  rock  on  one  side,  and  from  one  of  the 
branches  of  which  hung  a  silver  bell. 
Under  it  was  a  large  slab  of  black  marble, 
and  opposite,  on  the  walls,  a  rudely 
carved  rose,  enclosed  in  a  triangle.  No 
image  was  visible;  but  some  Sepoys  who 
followed  us  in,  fell  on  their  knees,  kissed 
the  dust  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
stone,  and  rubbed  their  foreheads  with  it. 
On  this  stone,  Colonel  Alexander  said, 
the  Hindoos  all  believe  that  the  Almighty 
is  seated,  personally,  though  invisibly, 
for  nine  hours  every  day,  removing  during 
the  other  three  hours  to  Benares.  On 
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this  account,  the  Sepoys  apprehended 
that  Chunar  can  never  be  taken  by  an 
enemy,  except  between  the  hours  of  six 
and  nine  in  the  morning  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  and  in  order,  by  this  sacred 
neighbourhood,  to  be  out  of  all  danger  of 
witchcraft,  the  kings  of  Benares,  before 
the  Mussulman  conquest,  had  all  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  their  family  celebrated  in  the 
adjoining  palace.” 

VOYAGE  IN  A  BALLOON. 

Now  indeed  I  mount  up,  iny  heart  beats,  my 
hair  bristles, 

The  sun  throws  its  light  on  my  sparkling  balloon, 
Ami  as  I  move  onward,  eh,  how  the  wind  whis¬ 
tles, 

How  rattle  the  cords  as  I  sail  to  the  moon  ! 
Below  me  are  fields,  cities,  water,  and  woods  ; 
Light  and  darkness  distinguish  tne  land  from  the 
floods. 

A  gooseberry-hush  Epping  Forest  appear?: 

Ah,  me! — should  I  fall  there — away,  ye  vain 
fears  ; 

l  mark  the  deep  ruts — 1  ke  black  ants  are  the 
men. 

How  busjr  they  move  ! — But  already  I  ken 
More  distinct  the  pale  orb — Russell’s  map  I  find 
true. 

And  the  Man  in  the  Moon  stands  there  full  in 
my  view. 

Mordaunt's  Imitation  of  the  “  Peace"  of 
Aristophanes. 


POPULAR  LITERATURE. 

Nine  books  out  of  ten  (now  published) 
are  utterly  worthless, — the  prosings  of 
inanity, — the  miserable  displays  of  the 
most  miserable  conceit; — reminiscences 
that  make  one  curse  the  existence  of  such 
a  faculty  as  memory, — travels  that  would 
induce  us  to  regard  steam-boats  and  prac¬ 
tical  roads  as  the  most  fatal  products  of 
civilization, — novels  that  would  almost 
make  us  cry  out  upon  the  benefits  of 
education,  and  deplore  the  days  when 
neither  footmen  nor  chambermaids  could 
write  their  names,  much  less  be  manu¬ 
facturers  of  sentiment  in  the  boudoir,  and 
small  wit  in  the  dining-room. — London 
May. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  have,  within 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
general  peace,  been  augmented  by  the 
number  of  28,000,000  or  20,000,000 — 
Jacob's  Corn  Report. 


THE  MANIAC  BOY. 

Down  yon  romantic  dale,  where  hamlets  few 
Arrest  the  summer  pilgrim’s  pensive  view, — 
The  village  wonder,  and  the  widow’s  joy — 
Dwells  the  poor,  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac 
boy  : 

He  lives  and  breathes,  and  rolls  his  vacant  eye, 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky  ; 

Bui  on  his  cheek  unmeaning  shades  of  woe 
Reveal  the  wither’d  thoughts  that  sleep  below  ! 
A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  w  oods, 

He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods: 
Sometimes  along  the  woodlands  winding  glade. 
He  starts  and  smiles  upon  his  pallid  shade ; 

Or  scolds  with  idiot  threat  the  roaming  wind, 
But  rebel  music  to  the  ruin’d  mind  ! 
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Or  on  the  shell-strewn  beach  delighted  strays. 
Playing  his  lingers  in  the  noon-tide  rays  ; 

And  when  the  sea-waves  swell  their  hollow  roar, 
He  counts  the.  billows  plunging  to  the  shore; 
And  oft  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 

He  chants  some  wild  and  melancholy  tune  : 

Till  o’er  his  softening  features  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind's  reluctant  sway 
Thus,  like  a  living  dream,  apart  from  men, 
From  morn  to  eve  he  haunts  the  wood  and  glen  : 
But  round  him,  near  him,  wheresoe’er  he  rove, 
A  guardian  angel  tracks  him  from  above  ! 

Nor  harm  from  flood  or  fen  shall  e’er  uestroy 
The  mazy  wand’rings  of  the  maniac  boy. 

Montgomery's  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity. 


WOMAN. 

The  restraint  which  the  customs  of  the 
world  have  put  upon  the  conduct  of  fe¬ 
males  renders  the  best  among  them  more 
or  less  hypocrites. — flow  hard  this  is — 
that  the  ingenuous  confiding  qualities  of 
woman's  heart  should  be  thus  tortured 
and  spoiled  ;  and  yet  so  it  must  be ,  while 
the  present  order  of  things  lasts.  It  is 
true,  they  have  looks  for  those  who  are 
skilled  in  such  lore  ;  and  as  the  wise 
ones  tell  us,  have  two  eyes  to  say  yes, 
and  but  one  tongue  to  say  no. — Hook's 
Cousin  William. 


- A  resolved  breast 

Is  as  a  coat  of  steel,  ’gainst  which  the  darts 
Of  fortune  strike,  and  pierce  not;  cowardice 
Is  naked  to  the  meanest  insect’s  sling, 

And  shrinks  at  every  breath. 

Atherstone's  Fall  of  Nineveh. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  CANAL 

Affords  a  continuous  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  navigation  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  communicates  also,  by 
means  of  a  lateral  branch,  with  Lake 
Ontario  at  Oswego.  This  canal  is  363 
miles  in  length  ;  the  difference  of  level 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  is 
564  feet  ;  but  the  canal  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  divided  into  two  great  but  unequal 
sections,  one  deriving  its  waters  from 
Lake  Erie,  the  other  from  a  summit  level 
in  the  vicinity  of  Utica.  Lake  Erie  is 
made  use  of  as  a  principal  feeder  from 
the  mouth  of  the  canal  as  far  as  Monte¬ 
zuma,  on  Lake  Cayuga,  a  distance  of 
67 £  miles.  The  descent  is  190  feet,  by 
means  of  twenty-one  locks.  Beyond  this 
point  the  canal  rises  62  feet  by  means  of 
seven  locks  to  the  summit  level ;  this  ex¬ 
tends  for  a  distance  of  69  miles  of  level 
and  uninterrupted  navigation.  The  de¬ 
scent  to  the  Hudson  is  by  53  locks, 
twenty  of  which  lie  within  the  space  of  a 
few  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cohos,  or 
Great  Falls  of  the  Mohawk  near  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Hudson.  Besides  the  lesser 
aqueducts  and  culverts  by  which  this 
canal  is  carried  over  smaller  streams,  it 
crosses  the  Genessee  River  by  an  aque¬ 
duct  of  nine  arches  of  50  feet  span,  and 
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the  Mohawk  twice  by  aqueducts  of  748 
and  1,188  feet  in  length  respectively. 

The  cost  of  this  great  work,  up  to  the 
time  it  was  opened  for  navigation,  was 
nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars ;  seven 
millions  and  a  half  of  which  were  raised 
by  a  loan,  for  the  payment  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest  of  which,  the  faith  of  the 
state  was  pledged,  along  with  the  receipts 
of  several  branches  of  revenue.  These 
produce  about  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  borrowed,  and  hence  ensure  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  within  a  period  by 
no  means  remote.  Thus,  then,  had  the 
tolls  on  the  canal  been  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  the  construction  of  it 
was  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  resources  of  the  state.  But  at  the 
moment  of  its  completion  the  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  the  tolls  became  so  productive, 
as  to  show  conclusively  that  the  bare 
pledge  of  them  would  have  sufficed,  both 
to  pay  the  interest  and  extinguish  the 
debt.  The  income  for  the  year  1826,  the 
the  first  after  the  navigation  was  opened 
from  the  river  to  the  lake,  amounted  to 
800,000  dollars  ;  for  the  year  ending  1st 
of  January,  1828,  it  will  not  fall  short 
of  a  million.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
immense  receipts  have,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  been  absorbed  by  the  canal  itself, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  finished 
even  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  an¬ 
xiety  to  reap  the  advantages  its  navigation 
promised,  the  work  was  pressed  hastily, 
and,  perhaps,  prematurely  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  Hence  much  was  unfinished — much 
required  alteration  and  repair.  The  ex¬ 
penditure,  however,  of  the  last  two  years 
has  gone  far  towards  making  the  canal 
complete,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  it  will  be  supported  at  an  expense 
no  greater  than  attends  the  repairs  and 
care  of  other  similar  works.  The  debt 
will  then  rapidly  diminish,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  anticipated  that  within  ten 
years  the  state  of  New  York  will  possess, 
free  from  incumbrance,  a  source  of  re¬ 
venue  more  than  four  times  as  great  as 
the  largest  amount  of  direct  and  indirect 
tax  that  has  ever  been  levied. — Braude's 
Journal. 


ANTHROPOPHAGI. 

Some  men  have  appeared  with  the  diges¬ 
tive  powers  of  a  double  stomach,  to 
which  the  grinding  properties  of  a  giz¬ 
zard  seemed  superadded.  They  may 
have  been  considered  as  “  nati  consumere 
fruges,”  and  in  the  scale  of  living  ani¬ 
mals,  ought  to  have  been  ranked  with  the 
cormorant  or  the  ostrich.  Of  these, 
Marriot,  the  great  eater  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
was  a  conspicuous  instance.  He  increased 
his  natural  capacity  for  food  by  art,  and 


had  as  much  vanity  in  eating  to  excess', 
as  any  monk  ever  had  in  starving  him¬ 
self.  Nicholas  Wood,  mentioned  in 
Fuller’s  Worthies ,  was  another  example 
of  great  prowess. 

These  morbid  or  extravagant  propensi¬ 
ties  ot  English  stomachs,  lead  us  very 
naturally  to  believe,  that  their  late  ma¬ 
jesties  from  the  Sandwich  Isles,  might, 
as  was  reported  of  them,  pick  the  bones 
of  a  good-sized  pig  ;  or  that  an  Esqui¬ 
maux  may  dine  very  daintily  on  a  bit  of 
a  whale,  a  Russian  on  tallow,  or,  what 
is  still  more  revolting  to  our  notions, 
that  African  gentlemen  should  eat  one 
another ! 

Humanity  shudders  at  this  barbarous 
and  savage  practice,  and  some  humane 
physiologists  have  questioned  the  power 
of  the  stomach  to  digest  human  flesh, 
and  doubted  the  existence  of  Anthropo¬ 
phagi  ;  while  others,  who  are  latitudina - 
rians ,  not  only  allow  it  omnivorous 
powers,  but  affirm  that  the  stomach  in 
some  instances,  has  been  known  to  eat 
itself !  This,  with  the  feats  performed 
some  years  ago,  by  the  stone-eater,  who 
gave  alarming  indications  of  wishing  to 
devour  the  marble  Father  Thames,  then 
just  put  up  in  the  square  at  Somerset- 
House,  may  be  considered  the  very  u  ne 
plus  ultra  ”  of  digestion. 

The  existence  of  Anthropophagi,  how¬ 
ever,  is  but  too  true ;  and  when,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  we  had  hoped  that 
the  practice  was  on  the  decline,  we  are 
shocked  at  hearing,  that  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  country,  symptoms  of  cannibalism 
have  appeared,  the  lamentable  result,  no 
doubt,  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  ; 
for  the  Journal  de  Perpignan  contains  a 
detailed  account  of  a  family  of  cannibals 
being  arrested  so  near  our  own  home  as 
France.  But  we  have  another  melan¬ 
choly  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  pro¬ 
pensity,  in  people  who  have  not  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  the  high  price  of  provision,  given 
by  John  Anderson,  Esq.  who  went  lately 
on  a  Mission  to  the  Coast  of  Sumatra. 
He  found  what  might  be  considered  the 
fashionables  of  that  part  of  the  world,  so 
vitiated  in  their  appetites,  that  they  could 
relish  no  other  food,  and  that  they  would 
have  swallowed  the  Missionary  much 
sooner  than  his  doctrines.  The  royal 
person  who  ruled  over  them  was  always 
afflicted  with  a  pain  in  his  stomach, 
whenever  he  ate  any  other  than  human 
flesh.  A  bit  of  an  enemy  was  considered 
a  treat ;  and  whenever  his  majesty  wrent 
to  war,  besides  the  ready  u  sauce  pi- 
quante  ”  of  malignant  feelings,  he  was 
furnished  with  salt  and  lemon-juice. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  these 
Anthropophagi  were  corpulent,  any  more 
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than  tlie  French  prisoner  who  ate  sixteen 
pounds  of  raw  beef,  and  other  great 
eaters  of  meat ;  whose  whole  history 
proves,  that  the  44  coenas  sine  sanguine,” 
of  Horace,  possessed  more  materia  pin - 
guejaciendi — Mr.  IVadd. 

33iogr«pljcttC0  for  tfjc  iHontfj. 

Mag  Is/ ,  1700,  died , 

JOHN'  DRYDEN. 

He  was  born  August  9th,  1631,  at 
Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonshire.  He 
commenced  his  education  at  Westminster 
school,  and  took  a  Bachelor's  degree  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1654.  He 
wrote  some  44  Heroic  Stanzas”  on  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  and  was  equally  com¬ 
plimentary  at  the  restoration  to  Charles 
II.,  in  44  Astrea  Redux,”  a  poem  com¬ 
posed  on  the  occasion.  In  1661  he 
brought  out  his  first  play,  44  The  Duke 
of  Guise,”  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  others,  both  tragedies  and 
comedies.  In  1667  he  brought  out  his 
poem  44  Annus  Mirabilis,”  which  caused 
him  to  be  created  poet  laureate  and  royal 
historiographer.  In  1681  he  published 
“  Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  a  poem 
against  the  associates  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  Next  came  out  the  44  M  edal,” 
a  poem  equally  severe  on  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  Being  always  friendly  to 
those  in  power,  he  made  himself  accept¬ 
able  to  the  court  of  King  James,  by  turn¬ 
ing  Roman  Catholic,  to  vindicate  which 
he  published  the  ridiculous  poem  of  the 
44  Hind  and  Panther,”  so  admirably  bur¬ 
lesqued  by  Prior  and  Montague,  in  the 
44  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse.”  At 
the  revolution  he  lost  his  places;  after 
which  he  brought  out  a  translation  of 
44  Virgil,”  one  of  44  Fresnoy’s  Art  of 
Painting,”  his  44  Ode  on  Alexander’s 
Feast,”  and  his  44  Fables  in  Verse  soon 
after  the  publication  of  which  he  died. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory — Biog.  Brit. 

May  Wth,  181 ’2,  was  shot , 

SPENCER  PERCIVAL. 

He  was  born  in  1762,  and  received  his 
education  at  Harrow  school,  and  took  a 
master’s  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1782,  and  the  following  year 
became  a  student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He 
then  practised  as  a  barrister  in  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  In  1796  he  was 
made  king’s  counsel,  when  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  a  pamphlet, 
proving  that  an  impeachment  of  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  abate  by  a 


dissolution  of  parliament.  In  1801  he 
was  made  solicitor-general,  and  in  1802 
attorney-general,  and  in  1807  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  situation  he 
displayed  great  political  talents,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  settlement  of  the  regency,  but 
unfortunately  he  fell  soon  afterwards  by 
the  hands  of  an  assassin  named  Belling¬ 
ham,  who  had  no  other  motive  for  the 
commission  of  the  atrocious  deed,  than  a 

determination  to  murder  a  minister _ 

Gents.  Mag. 

May  24/A,  1702,  died, 

GEORGE  BRYDGES  RODNEY, 

A  brave  and  noble  admiral.  He  was 
born  in  171 7-»  and  received  his  Christian 
names  from  George  I.  and  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  who  were  his  godfathers.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  navy  very  young,  and  in  1742 
obtained  the  command  of  a  ship.  In 
1749  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New¬ 
foundland.  In  1759  he  was  made  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  Blue  ;  and  the  same  year 
destroyed  the  stores  prepared  at  Havre  de 
Grace  for  the  invasion  of  England.  In 
1761  his  services  in  the  West  Indies  gave 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  made  a 
baronet.  In  1771  he  went  to  Jamaica  as 
commander-in-chief ;  and  when  his  term 
of  service  had  expired  he  retired  to  France, 
where  he  indignantly  refused  overtures 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  that  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1779  he  was  again  called  into 
active  service;  and  in  1710  despatched 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
by  which  he  saved  Gibraltar.  He  again 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  where,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1782,  he  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Count  de  Grasse,  for  which 
he  was  made  a  peer _ Biog.  Naval. 

May  26,  735,  died, 

BEDA,  OR  BEDE,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
VENERABLE  BEDE. 

He  was  an  ancient  English  writer,  and 
born  at  Wearmouth,  in  672.  He  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
and  ordained  Bishop  of  Hexham  by  John 
of  Beverley.  His  fame  for  learning  was 
so  great,  that  Pope  Sergius  wished  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  but  Bede  declined. 
The  whole  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  in¬ 
structing  the  young  monks,  and  in  writing 
his  ecclesiastical  history  and  other  works. 
His  last  illness  was  a  very  painful  one, 
notwithstanding  which  he  laboured  to  the 
last  moment  for  the  instruction  and  bene¬ 
fit  of  others.  While  lying  on  his  deathbed 
he  dictated  to  a  young  man  a  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  the  Saxon 
language.  41  There  is  now,  master,  but 
one  sentence  wanting,”  said  he ;  upon 
which  Bede  bid  him  write  quick ;  and 
when  the  scribe  said,  44  It  is  now  done,” 
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the  ancient  sage  replied,  '■‘It  is  now  done,” 
and  soon  after  expired  in  the  act  of  pray¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  his  cell.  The  first 
collection  of  his  works  was  made  at  Paris 
in  1544,  and  there  was  one  published  by 
Smith  in  1/22. — Blog.  Brit. 

May  30,  1744,  died, 

ALEXANDER.  POPE, 

The  celebrated  poet.  He  was  born  in 
Lombard-street,  May  22  1688,  and  his 
parents  being  both  Catholics,  he  was  con¬ 
sequently  brought  up  in  that  religion. 
While  at  a  Catholic  seminary  atTwyford, 
he  wrote  a  lampoon  on  his  master :  he 
was  then  removed  to  a  school  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  where  he  formed  a  play 
taken  from  OgPby’s  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  which  the  upper  boys  performed. 
His  44  Ode  on  Solitude”  is  said  to  have 
been  his  first  performance.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  wrote  his  44  Pastorals.”  In 
1711  he  published  the  44  Essay  on  Criti¬ 
cism.”  The  44  Messiah”  was  followed 
by  his 44  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day.”  About 
this  time  he  produced  the  44  Rape  of  the 
Lock,”  suggested  by  Lord  Petre’s  cutting 
off  a  ringlet  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fi-rmon’s 
hair.  His  next  piece  was  his  44  Epistle 
from  Eloisa  to  Abelard.”  He  afterwards 
published  his  translation  of  the  44  Iliad” 
by  subscription,  and  cleared  about  5,000/. 
by  it.  He  next  engaged  in  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare ;  after  which  he  commenced 
a  translation  of  the  44  Odyssey  ;”  but  he 
produced  only  twelve  books,  the  rest  being 
executed  by  Broome  and  Fenton.  In 
1729  appeared  the  44  Dunciad ;”  and  in 
a  subsequent  edition  of  the  poem  he 
changed  the  hero  from  Theobald  to  Cib¬ 
ber.  Two  years  after  this  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos,  under  the  name  of  Timon,  m  his 
44  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington.” 
His  44  Essay  on  Man”  was  completed  in 

1734  ;  and  though  its  doctrines  were  more 
favourable  to  natural  than  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  it  gained  universal  admiration. 
War  burton  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
poet  through  publishing  a  defence  of  the 
principles  of  the  Essay,  and  for  which 
Pope  left  him  the  copyright  of  bis  works. 
The  poet  also  introduced  him  to  Allen, 
and  thus  became  the  means  of  his  getting 
a  wife,  an  estate,  and  a  bishopric.  In 

1735  Pope  produced  an  44  Epistle  on  the 
Characters  of  Women;”  and  in  another 
edition  of  it  introduced  Atossa,  said  to  be 
intended  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  paid  the  author  1,000/.  to  suppress 
it.  In  1737  he  printed  his  44  Letters”  by 
subscription.  His  last  work  was  a  fourth 
book  of  the  44  Dunciad.”  He  died  in 
conformity  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church,  and  was  buried  at 
Tw ickenham. —  Johnson’s  Boots. 

Pas  che. 

.ifi.it  flvis- 

exhibition  or  the  royal 

ACADEMY. 

Leviathan  Hobbes  says,  44  Debt  is 
obligation,  and  obligation  is  thraldom, 
and  thraldom  is  hateful and  as  we 
subscribe  to  bis  opinion,  we  hasten  to  re¬ 
deem  the  promise  made  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  M  i  pat  or,  published  with 
our  last. 

44  The  Exhibition,”  (as  it  is  distinctly 
called)  at  Somerset  House,  has  now  been 
opened  nearly  a  month,  during  which  it 
has  been  visited  by  as  manv  scores  of  ad¬ 
miring  and  admired  cousins  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  lover  of  Nature  and  Art 
could  wish.  True  it  is  that  our  eyes  are 
dazzled  with  the  newly-painted  canvass 
and  gilt  frames  which  cover  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy  ;  but  they  are  flat 
and  still  when  compared  with  the  happy 
and  smiling  faces  that  float  through  the 
rooms,  or  form  themselves  into  cognos¬ 
centi  groups  around  the  pictures  of  po¬ 
pular  artists.  Addison  gives  us  a  lumin¬ 
ous  article  in  the  Spectator  on  a  visit  to  a 
gallery  of  portraits  ;  but  even  his  admi¬ 
rable  illustration  of  its  pleasures  does  not 
include  such  blandishments  as  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  witness  among  the  crowds  at 
public  exhibitions.  He  describes  his 
visit  44  when  the  weather  set  in  to  be  very 
bad,”  by  which  means  he  withdrew  him¬ 
self  from  44  uncomfortable  scenes  into  the 
visionary  worlds  of  art,”  where  he  meets 
with  44  shining  landscapes,  gilded  tri¬ 
umphs,  beautiful  faces,  and  all  those 
other  objects  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay 
ideas,”  &c.  But  this  visit  is  made  in 
solitude  :  he  paces  the  gallery  alone 
And  with  tlie  shadowy  picture  feeds  the  mind  :* 
Not  so  at  The  Exhibition,  although 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  specimens 

*  Virgil.  We  once  heard  a  friend,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  lover  of  art,  say  that  he  could  content 
himself  for  an  hour  with  looking  at  Poussin’s 
Picture  of  the  Deluge,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  at  Paris.  VVe  remember  the  picture 
with  similar  feelings  of  delight,  and  bad  as  the 
taste  may  he,  we  hurried  past  the  allegorical 
splendour  of  Rubens,  to  return  to  Poussin’s 
masterpiece.— In  Paris,  ail  public  collections  are 
open  on  Sundays.  The  Louvre  is  one  of  the 
finest  galleries  in  the  world,  the  length  being 
1,300  feet,  and  a  most  enchanting  perspective. 
The  lighting  is,  however,  objected  to  by  artists. 
This  gallery,  with  the  salles  of  sculpture  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  still  a  grand  Museum  of  Art, 
sacked  and  pillaged  as  they  have  been  by  the 
sons  of  war.  The  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg 
was  in  1816,  formed  into  a  museum  for  the  prize 
productions  of  living  artists  of  the  French  school. 
The  pictures  are  in  apartments,  which  on  Sun¬ 
days  are  crowded  like  the  Somerset  House 
rooms  during  their  season. 
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even  in  this  age  of  portrait-painting 
vanity  which  will  throw  into  simile  the 
loveliness  and  splendour  of  some  of  the 
President’s  portraits  in  the  season  of 
1828.  Nevertheless,  the  attractions  of 
the  visited,  though  royal  and  noble,  occa¬ 
sionally  yield  to  those  of  the  visiters,  and 
what  with  love  of  nature  and  admiration 
of  art,  the  rooms  are  filled,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  advertisements,  “  from 
Nine  till  Six.” 

A  Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  the  most 
distinguished  pictures  would  occupy  too 
large  a  portion  of  our  pages,  even  were 
we  disposed  to  continue  it  rrom  number 
to  number.  This  notice  must  therefore 
be  almost  confined  to  an  enumeration  of 
such  productions,  as  by  the  admirers  col¬ 
lected  round  them,  seem  entitled  to  popu¬ 
larity  ;  although  popularity  does  not 
always  imply  merit. 

The  President’s  (Sir  T.  Lawrence’s) 
portraits  of  Lady  Lyndhurst ,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Peel ,  Countess 
Gower  and  her  daughter ,  the  Marchio¬ 
ness  of  Londonderry  and  her  son ,  Lady 
Georgiana  Agar  Ellis  and  her  son ,  and 
Earl  Grey ,  Sir  Astley  Cooper ,  and  the 
Earl  of  Eldon.  The  portrait  of  Lady 
Lyndhurst  is  the  most  successful  of  all 
these  :  it  is  indeed  a  life-breathing  pic¬ 
ture.  Those  of  Earl  Grey,  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
and  the  venerable  ex-Chancellor  are  full 
of  character. 

6.  Guardian  Cherubim.  By  W.  Etty. 

10.  A  fine  sun-set  scene:  Pilgrims 
arriving  in  sight  of  Rome  and  St.  Peter's. 
By  Eastlake. 

25.  A  fine  portrait  of  Sir  John  Swin¬ 
burne.  By  Phillips. 

50.  Doubtful  Weather ,  by  Collins ; 
and  86.  Taking  out  a  Thorn :  by  the 
same  artist,  have  hosts  of  admirers.  In¬ 
deed,  they  are  pictures  whose  fidelity 
every  person  is  more  or  less  capable  of 
appreciating. 

60.  An  interesting  scene  from  the  Novel 
of  Brambletye  House.  By  C.  Grant. 

70.  Dido  directing  the  equipment  of 
the  fleet ,  or  the  morning  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  empire.  By  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  pictures  in  the 
room — vigorous  and  rich  in  colouring — 
but  over-wrought. 

71.  An  excellent  portrait  of  II.  R.  II. 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  By  Phillips. 

08.  May  Morning.  By  T.  Stotharil 
— full  of  the  green-wood  freshness  of  the 
merry  month. 

124.  Bowyer's  Mill,  Wonham ,  Surrey ; 
painted  on  the  spot,  by  D.  N.  H.  A  de¬ 
lightful  little  picture  for  a  study. 

"  128.  Richard  I.  at  the  Battle  of  Asca- 
lon ,  unhorsing  Saladin.  By  A.  Cooper. 
A  spirited  embodiment  of  a  very  interest¬ 
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ing  historiette  ;  and  the  picture  is  equally 
attractive. 

146.  A  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  By  Sir  W.  Beechey. 

103.  A  composition ,  taken  from  the 
eleventh  book  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
By  W.  Etty,  R.  A.  Elect.  Few  pictures 
have  attracted  or  deserved  more  attention 
than  this  masterly  production.  The  co¬ 
louring  is  rich  and  Titianic ,  the  group¬ 
ing  and  figures  of  the 

Bevy  of  fair  women  richly  pay 
are  gracefu1  and  elegant,  and  altogether 
it  is  a  most  delightful  illustration  of  the 
immortal  poet. 

2!7.  Echo.  A  showy  picture  from 
Ovid.  By  Arnald. 

243.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  recon¬ 
ciling  his  ivife  to  Olivia.  By  G.  S.  New¬ 
ton.  A  well-chosen  scene,  and  very  effec¬ 
tively  treated. 

250.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  at  Greenwich.  By  S.  Drummond. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Raleigh  placing  his  cloak  for 
the  queen  to  walk  on. 

274.  The  Hop  Garden.  By  F.  W. 
Witherington.  A  beautiful  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the 
poetry  of  Nature. 

322.  The  Drunkard.  By  Clint.  This 
is  the  first  picture  of  an  intended  series. 
It  is  quite  Hogarthian,  and,  as  in  Ho¬ 
garth’s  productions,  every  line  is  a  lesson. 

340.  An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  open¬ 
ing  °f  the  Sixth  Seal.  By  F.  Danby. 
This  is  a  terrific  picture  of  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  to  illustrate  a  portion  of  the  Re¬ 
velations,  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
“  great  earthquake — the  sun-black— the 
moon  as  blood — the  splitting  rocks,  and 
falling  mountains”- -are  among  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  wrath — and  attract  more  than 
the  details  of  any  other  picture  in  the 
room.  Altogether,  this  is  a  successful 
effort  of  genius. 

352.  Scene  in  the  Highlands.  By  E. 
Landseer.  The  celebrity  of  the  artist  as 
an  animal  painter,  will  be  advanced  by 
this  picture,  whilst  the  introduced  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  and  Lord  A.  Russell,  are  of 
high  merit  for  their  fidelity. 

383.  The  Rivals .  By  M.  W.  Sharp. 
An  attractive  picture  of  a  Sailor  tripping 
to  church  with  a  pretty  girl,  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  his  rival,  a  Soldier. 

403.  The  Upper  Lake  of  Ki llarney, 
and  433.  View  in  the  Alps.  By  Glover 
— are  pictures  of  first-rate  merit.  There 
is  a  softness  and  repose  in  the  productions 
of  this  artist,  which,  though  partaking 
of  sameness,  harmonize  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  delightful  origin  of  his  picture. 

412.  Going  to  the  Fair .  llippingille. 
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An  admirable  group  of  rustic  portraits, 
doubtless  from  the  life.  The  foremost 
old  man,  who  has  left  the  gossips  and 
is  pursuing  his  road,  is  of  equal  rank  in 
merit.  This  is  a  picture  that  must  please ; 
it  is  like  one  of  Miss  Mitford’s  Country 
Scenes. 

487.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Sussex  demanding  the  Great  Seal  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey.  By  R.  T.  Bone.  A  well 
painted  picture.  The  expression  of  the 
haughty  prelate  is  admirably  given. 

In  the  Antique  Academy ,  are  some 
exquisite  miniatures  by  Robertson,  Free¬ 
man,  Saunders,  &c. ;  503  and  504  are  two 
beautiful  enamels  by  Bone,  and  Essex — 
the  former  of  His  Majesty,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds; 
and  the  latter  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope, 
from  Sir  T.  Lawrence’s  portrait.  These 
are  gems  of  art. 

In  the  Library  are  some  rich  designs 
by  Mr,  Soane,  and  the  usual  display  of 
castle-building;  but  it  is  painful  to  see 
the  puny  structures  which  are  daily  finish¬ 
ing,  when  compared  with  the  annual  dis¬ 
play  of  designs  which  are  here  exhibited 
to  the  public.  The  interior  of  the  Hall 
of  Christ’s  Hospital,  now  erecting,  and 
the  design  for  the  New  Market-place  at 
Covent  Garden,  are  of  real  interest ;  but 
elegant  as  may  be  many  of  the  other  de¬ 
signs  and  models,  they  have  too  much 
creative  fancy  for  our  sober  selves. 

In  the  Model  Academy ,  Chantrey  has 
a  fine  bust  of  Sir  W.  Curtis,  the  only 
one  from  his  chisel  in  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  critics  regret  that 
Mr.  C.  had  not  a  better  original ;  but 
the  world  has  never  yet  given  Sir  W. 
Curtis  credit  for  half  the  sense  he  pos¬ 
sesses  :  many  a  clever  man  has  an  unin- 
tellectual  face.  Westmacott  has  a  fine 
statue  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  a  lovely 
group  of  a  Nymph  and  Zephyr,  from 
Earl  Grosvenor’s  Gallery.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  we  notice  the  model  of  u  the 
Shield  of  ./Eneas,”  by  Pitts ;  but  we 
may  take  a  future  opportunity  of  report¬ 
ing  on  its  details. 

With  this  hasty  glance  at  The  Ex¬ 
hibition,  our  limits  compel  us  to  be 
content,  especially  in  this  sight-seeing 
season,  when  it  is  calculated,  that  to 
witness  all  the  sights  now  open  to  the 
public,  would  occupy  a  fortnight,  from 
nine  till  six  each  day.  At  Somerset 
House,  there  is  the  usual  superabundance 
of  portraits ;  and  fine  as  many  of  them 
unquestionably  are,  we  should  like  to 
see  some  of  their  places  occupied  by 
historical  scenes.  Nevertheless,  grand 
efforts  are  making  in  other  quarters  to 
divert  patronage  in  that  course,  and  we 
hope  to  see  them  prosperous. 


@4)C  ©atftmr. 

“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.** 

Shakspeare. 

A  COMPARISON — WRITTEN  IN  1818. 

Whene’er  a  noble  lord  falls  ill, 

And  needs  the  aid  of  doctors  clever, 
Whoe’er  his  proxy's  place  may  fill. 

The  house  goes  on  as  well  as  ever. 

But,  when  O’Neil  is  indispos’d, 

The  play  stands  still — the  actor  mute  ; 
The  tragic  scene  at  once  is  clos’d— 

For  her  there  is  no  substitute. 

The  reason  is,  say  critics  fearless. 

One’s  but  a  peer — the  other  peerless. 

C.  C.  H. 


a  frenchman’s  oath;  or,  loyalty 

IN  PERFECTION. 

Before  he  left  Paris,  Ney  swore  to  his 

king , 

That  living  or  dead,  he  Napoleon  would 
bring ; 

So,  to  prove  both  his  word  and  his 
loyalty  pure, 

He  brought  him — alive — crying  u  Vive 
/’ Empereur."-  C.  C.  II. 


ON  A  RUINED  HORSE  RACER. 

John  ran  so  long,  and  ran  so  fast, 

No  wonder  he  ran  out  at  last ; 

He  ran  in  debt ;  and  then  to  pay, 

He  distanced  all— and  ran  away. 

WHAT  IS  HONOUR  ? 

Not  to  be  captious,  nor  unjustly  fight : 
’Tis  to  confess  what’s  w'rong,  and  do 
what’s  right. 


PERSONS  OF  DISTINCTION. 

Of  German  pride  we  have  the  following 
extraordinary  anecdote  : — A  German  lord 
left  orders  in  his  will  not  to  be  interred, 
but  that  he  might  be  enclosed  upright  in 
a  pillar,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  hol¬ 
lowed  and  fastened  to  a  post  in  the  parish, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  peasant  or  slave 
from  walking  over  his  body. 


SELF  ESTEEM. 

Some  Frenchmen  who  had  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  found  a  negro  prince 
seated  under  a  tree,  on  a  block  of  wood 
for  his  throne,  and  three  or  four  negroes 
armed  with  wooden  pikes,  for  his  guards. 
His  sable  majesty  anxiously  inquired, 
Ho  they  talk  much  of  me  in  France.” 
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^alifaf  Horfestrin. 


( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  fabric  of  the  parish  church  of  Hali¬ 
fax  is  entitled  to  a  particular  examina¬ 
tion.  Of  the  first,  or  Norman  building, 
not  a  vestige  remains.  This  seems  to 
have  been  destroyed,  either  as  being  too 
small  or  dilapidated,  about  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First;  for  the  windows  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  surrounded  by 
demi-cylindrical  mouldings,  and  with  only 
a  single  ramification,  may  be  safely  as¬ 
signed  to  that  age.  This  is  the  only 
remnant  of  the  second  church.  _  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  when  the  plan  of  ihe  third 
(the  present  edifice)  was  adopted,  the 
parish,  which  had  then  the  chapels  of 
Eland  and  Heptenstall,  must  have  be¬ 
come  opulent  as  well  as  populous.  Zeal, 
in  those  days,  was  never  wanted.  With 
respect  to  the  precise  time  the  work  be¬ 
gan,  all  evidence,  internal  as  also  exter¬ 
nal,  concurs  in  fixing  it  at  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the  whole  work 
to  the  incumbency  of  one  vicar,  Thomas 
Wilkinson.  At  the  time  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  a  h. 
1273,  there  must  have  been  a  glebe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  parochial  chapel  there, 
Vol  xi.  2  C 


which  was  considered  as  part  of  the  glebe 
of  the  rectory,  and  consequently  of  the 
rectory  manor.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  church  up  to  the  present  time,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  160  years,  the  benefice, 
though  the  advowson  had  been  granted  to 
the  monks,  was  rectorial  and  presentative. 
Its  wealth  rendered  it  an  object  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  other  improper  persons,  who 
.were  obtruded  on  the  pious  monks,  as 
they  complained,  by  great  men  ;  mean¬ 
ing,  doubtless,  their  own  patrons,  the 
Earls  Warren.  This  is  intimated  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  endowment  itself : — 
Hinc  est  quod  cum  matrix  Ecclesia 
de  Halifax,  cum  suis  Capellis  (the  cha¬ 
pel  of  Eland,  therefore,  as  well  as  Hep¬ 
tenstall,  was  then  in  existence)  ab  olim 
stetisset  in  regitnine  exterorum,  qui  lac 
&  lanam  potius  quam  salutem  animarum 
avidius  appetentes  curam  spiritualem 
multis  retro  temporibus  post  tergum 
suum  miserabiliter  projecerunt,  propter 
ejus  Ecclesise  urbunr  fructum  et  proven- 
tus  pinguedinem,  frequenter  clerici  curi- 
ales  (that  is^  practising  lawyers  in  holy 
orders)  et  interdum  alienigenae,  qui  lin- 
guam  regni  nop  noverant  dictam  Ecelesi- 
am  per  oppressiones  ct  potentes  princi- 
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pum  preces  et  manibus  Conv.  de  Lewes 
violentis  comminationibus  extorserunt,” 
&c. 

Of  these  useless,  and  too  wealthy  eccle¬ 
siastics,  little  is  known.  Mr.  Watson, 
indeed,  on  what  authority  I  know  not, 
mentions  an  Adam  de  Copley,  son  of 
Hugh  de  Copley,  of  Copley,  whose  grand¬ 
father,  Adam  de  Copley,  was  slain  at  the 
siege  of  York,  a.  d.  1070.  Now,  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  proof,  that 
there  might  be  an  Adam,  rector  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  about  the  year  1130,  reckoning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  nature,  from  his 
grandfather’s  death,  and  he  might  be 
born  at  Copley,  but  the  age  of  local  sur¬ 
names  was  not  yet.  Nay,  more,  from 
the  era  at  which  he  lived,  and  that  of  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  he  plight  be  the 
first  rector ;  but,  farther,  conjecture  itself 
cannot  go ;  for  in  this  tale  of  Adam  de 
Copley,  and  his  slaughter  at  York,  the 
pedigree  mongers  have  once  more  mount¬ 
ed  into  their  favourite  region — the  clouds. 
The  last  lector,  however,  we  know  to  have 
been  William  de  Chameur,  a  French¬ 
man,  who  ceded  the  rectory  of  Halifax 
on  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lofon,  in  his  native  country.  On  his 
resignation  the  appropriation  took  place, 
and  the  prior  and  convent  presented  to  the 
newly  endowed  vicarage  one  Ingolard  de 
Turbard,  who,  after  the  celebration  of 
high  mass  by  Gilbert  de  Seto  Leofardo, 
vicar-general  to  Archbishop  Walter  Gray, 
was  solemnly  inducted  into  the  same,  in 
the  presence  of  Gilbert  de  Angell,  rector 
of  Thornhill ;  Thomas  de  Bolean,  rector 
of  Burstal ;  Thomas,  rector  of  Heaton, 
then  rural  dean  ;  and  many  others. 

From  this  period,  the  succession  of  in¬ 
cumbents  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  is 
clear  and  certain.  The  endowment  of  the 
vicarage  was  ample :  from  the  extent  of 
the  parish,  and  the  value  of  the  patron¬ 
age,  the  benefit  has  always  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  ambition  to  considerable  men  ; 
their  memories  have  been  well  preserved  ; 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  parish  church 
in  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  arms  of  the 
incumbents  have  been  continued  through 
a  period  of  more  than  500  years.* 

May  10,  1828.  W.  H.  H. 


DULCE  DOMUM. 

This  old  breaking-up  song  so  usual  at 
the  Whitsuntide  and  other  vacations,  is 
perhaps,  not  generally  known  to  be  of  so 
much  antiquity  as  it  really  is.  Mr.  Brand 
says,  “  it  is  doubtless  of  very  remote  anti- 

*  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  any 
of  these,  excepting  a  few  of  the  latest,  are  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  individuals  which  they  re¬ 
cord. 


quity,”  and  that  u  its  origin  must  be 
traced  not  to  any  ridiculous  tradition,  but 
to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  human  na¬ 
ture.”  He  refers  to  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  of  March,  1796,  where  a  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  verse  of  the  original 
Latin,  first  appeared,  and  calls  it  a 
very  spirited  translation.”  Dr.  Milne, 
in  his  History  of  Winchester ,  says  the 
translation  above  referred  to  appears 
best  to  convey  the  sense,  spirit,  and  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  original — the  former  versions 
were  unworthy  of  it.”  He  says  the  real 
author  of  the  song  and  the  history  of  its 
composition  are  clouded  with  fables. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  English 
translation : 

SWEET  HOME. 

Sing  a  sweet  melodious  measure, 

Waft  enchanting  lays  around, 

Home  !  a  theme  replete  with  treasure  ! 

Home  !  a  grateful  theme  resound  ! 

CHORUS. 

Home,  sweet  home  !  an  ample  treasure  ! 

Home  !  with  every  blessing  crown’d  ! 
Home— perpetual  source  of  pleasure  ! 

Home  !  a  noble  strain  resound. 

Jm 1  the  joyful  hour  advances. 

Happy  season  of  delight, 

Festal  songs  and  festal  dances 
All  our  tedious  toil  requite. 

Home,  &e. 

Leave,  my  wearied  muse,  thy  learning, 
Leave  thy  task,  so  hard  to  bear, 

Leave  thy  labour,  cease  returning. 

Leave  this  bosom,  O  !  my  care. 

Home.  &c. 

See  the  year,  the  meadow,  smiling. 

Let  us  then  a  smile  display, 

Rural  sports,  our  pain  beguiling, 

Rural  pastimes  call  away. 

Home,  &c. 

Now  the  swallow  seeks  her  dw  elling. 

And  no  longer  loves  to  roam, 

Her  example  thus  impelling. 

Let  us  seek  our  native  home. 

Home,  &«. 

Let  our  men  and  steeds  assemble. 

Panting  for  the  wide  campaign, 

Let  thaground  beneath  us  tremble 
While  we  scour  along  the  plain. 

Home,  &c. 

Oh  1  what  raptures,  oh  !  what  blisses. 

When  we  gain  the  lovely  gate ! 

Mothers’  arms,  and  mothers’  kisses, 

Thee,  our  bless’d  arrival  wait. 

Home,  &c. 

Greet  our  household-gods  with  singing. 

Lend,  O  Lucifer,  thy  ray  ; 

Why,  should  light,  so  slowly  springing 
All  our  promis'd  joys  delay  ? 

Home,  &c. 

The  tradition  of  the  foregoing  song  is 
this  ;  which  the  language  of  the  lines  in 
every  degree  corroborates.  Upwards  of 
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two  hundred  years  ago,  a  scholar  of  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Winchester,  was  con¬ 
fined  for  some  misconduct,  by  order  of 
the  master,  just  previous  to  the  Whit¬ 
suntide  vacation,  and  was  not  permitted 
to  visit  his  friends  ;  but  remained  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  college,  “  tied,  to  a  pillar.” 
The  reflections  on  the  enjoyments  of 
Home,  caused  him  to  compose  the  well- 
known  u  Dolce  Domitm .”  He  however 
died  soon  after,  “  worn  down  with  grief 
at  the  disgraceful  situation  he  was  in.” 
as  well  as  disappointment,  and  he  never 
would  have  been  immortalized,  perhaps, 
but  for  this  composition. 

In  commemoration  of  the  event,  the 
masters,  scholars,  and  choristers  of  the 
above  college,  the  evening  preceding  the 
Whitsun  holidays,  attended  by  a  band  of 
music,  walk  in  procession  round  the 
court  of  the  college,  and  the  pillar  to 
which  it  is  alleged  he  was  tied,  and  chant 
the  Latin  verses  which  he  composed  in 
his  affliction. 

In  the  year  1821,  I  think,  a  ballad 
entitled  “ Sweet  Home”  was,  and  still 
is,  very  popular  in  London,  which  is 
taken  from  the  one  before  quoted.* 

W.  H.  H. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  IN  LON¬ 
DON. 

( From  the  Report ,  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons.) 

For  the  whole  population,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Thames,  there  are  eight  water- 
companies,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two,  (the  two  largest  ones  indeed,) 
take  their  supply  from  the  Thames, 
though  under  different  circumstances — 
some  of  them  taking  it  up  more  and 
some  less  pure  ;  some  of  them  purifying 
it  in  cisterns,  ere  they  send  it  out  to  the 
public,  and  others  not. 

1.  The  New  River  Company  get  their 
supply  chiefly  from  the  spring  at  Chad- 
well,  between  Hertford  and  Ware.  It 
comes  in  an  open  channel  of  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  to  reservoirs  at  Clerken- 
well,  which,  the  town  having  now  stretch¬ 
ed  completely  round  it,  must  receive  a 
considerable  quantity  of  charcoal,  coal- 
tar,  and  ammonia  from  the  smoke.  There 
are  two  reservoirs,  having  between  them 
a  surface  of  about  five  acres,  and  an 
average  depth  of  ten  feet.  These  reser¬ 
voirs  are  eigthy-four  feet  and  a  half  above 
low-water  mark  in  the  Thames,  and  by 
means  of  steam-engines  and  a  stand¬ 
pipe,  an  additional  height  of  sixty  feet 
can  be  given  to  the  water,  so  that  all  the 

•  The  music  of  this  soncr,  is  by  Bishop ;  but 
an  old  Sicilian  air,  almost  its  counterpart,  is 
equally  common  on  the  continent. 
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mains  belonging  to  this  company  are 
kept  full  by  a  considerable  pressure  of 
water.  The  highest  service  given  by  the 
New  River,  is  the  cistern  on  the  top  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  aqueduct 
by  which  the  water  is  brought  has  but 
little  fall  ;  thus  it  wastes  by  evaporation 
during  the  drought  of  summer,  and  is 
impeded  by  frost  in  the  winter.  At  these 
times,  the  company  pump  an  additional 
supply  from  the  Thames  at  Broken 
Wharf,  between  the  Black  friars  and 
Southwark  Bridges.  To  this,  however, 
they  seldom  have  recourse  ;  and  their  en¬ 
gine,  which  they  have  erected  only  since 
the  works  at  London  Bridge  were  broken 
down,  has  worked  only  178  hours  in  the 
year.  The  New  River  Company  supply 
6*0,800  houses  with  water,  at  an  average 
of  about  1,100  hogsheads  each  in  the 
year,  or  in  all,  about  seventy-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  hogsheads  annually. 

2.  The  East-London  Water  Works 
are  situated  at  Old  Ford,  on  the  river 
Lea,  about  three  miles  from  the  Thames, 
and  a  little  below  the  point  to  which  the 
tide  flows  up  the  Lea.  By  the  act  of 
parliament,  this  company  must  take  its 
water  when  the  tide  runs  up,  and  the 
mills  below  have  ceased  working.  The 
water  is  pumped  into  reservoirs  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle ;  and  a  supply  of  6,000,000 
gallons  is  daily  distributed  to  about 
42,000  houses.  This  company  supply 
no  water  at  a  greater  elevation  than  thirty 
feet,  and  the  usual  height  at  which  the 
delivery  is  made  to  the  tenants,  is  six 
feet  above  the  pavement ;  they  have  200 
miles  of  iron  pipes,  which  in  some  places 
cost  them  seven  guineas  a  yard.  This 
and  the  New  River  are  the  only  compa¬ 
nies  which  do  not  draw  their  supply  of 
water  entirely  from  the  Thames. 

3.  Thx  West  Middlesex  derive  their 
supply  of  water  from  the  Thames  at  the 
upper  end  of  Hammersmith,  about  nine 
miles  and  a  half  above  London  Bridge, 
and  where  the  bed  of  the  Thames  is  gra¬ 
vel.  The  water  is  forced  by  engines  to 
a  reservoir  at  Kensington,  809  feet  long, 
123  wide,  and  20  deep  ;  paved  and  lined 
with  bricks,  and  elevated  about  120  feet 
above  low  water  in  the  Thames.  They 
have  another  reservoir  on  Little  Primrose 
Hill,  about  70  feet  higher,  and  contain¬ 
ing  88,000  hogsheads  of  water,  under 
the  pressure  of  which  the  drains  are  kept 
charged,  in  case  of  fires.  They  serve 
about  15,000  tenants  and  the  average  daily 
supply  is  about  2,250,000  gallons. 

4.  The  Chelsea  Water  Works  derive 
their  supply  from  the  Thames,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
and  they  have  two  reservoirs,  one  in  the 
Green  Park  and  another  in  Hyde  Park, 
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— the  former  having  an  elevation  of  44 
feet,  and  the  latter  of  70.  These  reser¬ 
voirs  have  never  been  cleaned,  nor  is  any 
preparation  made  for  that  purpose  in  their 
construction.  About  one-third  of  the 
water  served  out  by  this  company  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  in  these  reservoirs,  and 
the  remaining  two-thirds  are  sent  directly 
from  the  Thames.  Latterly,  however, 
the  company  have  been  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  filtering  the  water,  and  also  for 
allowing  it  to  settle  in  reservoirs  at  Chel¬ 
sea  before  it  is  delivered  in  the  mains. 
The  Chelsea  Company  serve  about  12,400 
houses,  and  the  average  daily  supply  is 
1,760,000  gallons. 

5.  The  Grand  Junction  Company  de¬ 
rive,  the  whole  of  their  supply  from  the 
Thames,  immediately  adjoining  Chelsea 
Hospital;  thence  it  is  pumped  without 
any  filtration  or  settling  into  three  reser¬ 
voirs  at  Paddington.  These  reservoirs 
are  about  71,  86,  and  02  feet  above  the 
high-water  mark  in  the  Thames  ;  their 
united  contents  are  10,355,840  gallons ; 
and,  by  means  of  a  stand-pipe,  the  water 
is  forced  to  the  height  of  147  feet,  or 
about  81  feet  above  the  average  reservoir : 
the  number  of  houses  supplied  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Company  is  7^700,  and 
the  average  daily  supply  is  about 2,800,000 
gallons. 

These  five  companies  supply  the  whole 
of  London  and  its  environs  north  of  the 
Thames  .;  while  the  buildings  and  works 
south  of  the  river  are  supplied  by  the 
three  following :  — 

6.  The  Lambeth  Company  take  their 
supply  from  the  Thames,  between  'West* 
minster  and  Waterloo  Bridges.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  bed  of  the  river  by  a 


suction-pipe,  and  delivered  to  the  tenants 
without  being  allowed  to  subside,. — there 
being  only  a  cistern  of  400  barrels  at  the 
works,  as  a  temporary  supply,  until  the 
engines  can  be  started.  The  greatest 
height  to  which  the  company  force  water 
is  about  40  feet,  the  number  of  houses 
that  they  supply  is  16,000,  and  the  average 
service  is  1,244,000  gallons  daily. 

7-  The  South  London  or  Vauxhall 
Company  take  their  supply  from  the  river 
Thames  by  a  tunnel,  which  is  laid  6  feet 
below  low-water  mark,  and  as  far  into 
the  river  as  the  third  arch  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge.  At  that  particular  place,  the 
bed  of  the  Thames  is  described  as  being 
always  clean,  and  without  any  of  those 
depositations  of  mud,  and  more  offensive 
substances  that  are  found  in  many  other 
places.  Besides  the  greater  purity  of  the 
bed  of  the  Thames  here,  than  where  any 
other  company  on  the  south  side  take  their 
supply,  the  company  allow  the  water  to 
settle  in  reservoirs.  The  Vauxhall  Com¬ 
pany  supply  about  10,000  houses  with 
about  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 

8.  The  Southwark  Water  Works  ( the 
property  of  an  individual)  are  supplied 
from  the  middle  of  the  Thames,  below 
Southwark  and  London  Bridges ;  and  the 
water  thus  taken  is  sent  out  to  the  tenants 
without  standing  to  settle  or  any  filtration, 
further  than  that  it  receives  from  passing 
through  wire  grates  and  small  holes  in 
metallic  plates.  The  number  of  houses 
supplied  by  these  works  is  about  7,000, 
and  the  average  daily  supply  about 
720,000  gallons. 

The  elements  of  this  supply  will  be 
better  understood,  by  collecting  the  re¬ 
sults  into  a  table  as  follows : — 


Companies. 

Services. 

Average  per  Day. 
Gallons. 

Gallons  Annually. 

Average 
per  House. 

1.  New  River  -  - 

2.  East  London 

3.  West  Middlesex 

4.  Chelsea  -  -  - 

5.  Grand  Junction  - 

6.  Lambeth  -  _  _ 

7.  South  London  - 

8.  Southwark  -  - 

67,000 

42,000 

15,000 

12,400 

7,700 

16,000 

10,000 

7,000 

13,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,250,000 

1,760,000 

2,800,000 

1,244,000 

1,000,000 

720,000 

4,056,000,000 

1,872,000,000 

702,000,000 

549,120,000 

873,600,000 

388,128,000 

312,000,000 

224,540,000 

182+  * 
143— 
150 
142— 
363  + 

77  + 

100 

102  + 

Total 

183,100 

28,774,000 

8,977,388,000 

157  + 

Average  per  house  north  of  the  river  196  gallons. 

Average  ditto  south  -  -  -  93  gallons. 

The  total  daily  consumption  of  water,  would  require  a  circular  pipe  of  about  six 
supplied  by  the  companies,  is,  for  all  feet  in  diameter,  flowing  at  the  rate  cf  two 
purposes,  about  4,650,000  cubic  feet,  and  miles  an  hour,  without  any  interruption. 

*f  +  )  Means,  that  there  is  a  fraction  of  a  gallon  more  ;  (— )  that  there  is  a  fraction  less. 
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RECEIPT  FOR  SCOURING  DROFS. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY. 

(For  the  Mirror  ) 

From  the  pine  that  once  flourished  on  Norway's 
bleak  hills, 

The  skill  of  the  chemist  a  spirit  distils  ; 

From  the  lemon  that  grew  in  some  grove  in  Na¬ 
varre, 

His  art  too  an  essence  or  oil  can  prepare  ; 

Of  the  first,  dearest  Harriet,  an  ounce  you  may 
take, 

Of  the  latter,  two  drams,  and  you’ll  Scouring 
Drops  make.  G.  C. 


PETER  ISNEL. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Sir, —  In  No.  304  of  the  Mirror,  you 
have  inserted  a  curious  epitaph  on  Peter 
Isnel,  formerly  clerk  at  Crayford  church  ; 
and  1  therefore  beg  leave  to  hand  you  the 
subjoined  information  respecting  that 
cheerful  and  eccentric  man. 

Peter  Isnel,  a  leather  cutter  by  trade, 
was  the  first  person  who  observed  the 
talents  of  James  Pyne,  the  vocal  per¬ 
former,  who,  at  the  time  Isnel  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  sang  treble  in  the  choir 
at  Crayford  church.  Though  unedu¬ 
cated  in  the  science  of  music,  Isnel  sang 
a  song,  after  having  practised  it  once  oi 
twice  over,  with  so  much  energy  and 
precision,  that  he  could  with  confidence 
challenge  the  finest  bass-singer  in  the 
whole  county  of  Kent.  But  he  was  most 
celebrated  for  performing  on  the  French 
horn  ; — he  displayed  such  remarkable 
powers  on  that  beautiful  instrument,  over 
most  other  men,  that  he  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  invited  to  perform  at  the  London 
oratorios. 

At  an  election  in  Kent,  thirty  years 
since,  when  iSir  Edward  Ivnatchbull  and 
Mr.  Iloneywood  were  candidates,  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Dorset  canvassed  for 
the  former,  Mr.  Isnel,  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  talents,  was  sent  for  by  some  of 
the  duke’s  retainers  to  Sevenoaks,  (where 
the  contest  was  held,)  to  assist  in  the 
band.  The  duke’s  followers  were  seven 
hundred  individuals  in  number,  before 
whom  Isnel  sang  some  excellent  songs, 
which  were  so  highly  approved  of  by  the 
duke  that  he  immediately  honoured  the 
performer  with  his  particular  favour. 

During  Isnel's  situation  as  clerk  at 
Crayford  church,  he  was  in  the  habit, 
every  Sunday,  of  leaving  his  desk  after 
chanting  out  u  Amen”  and  proceeding 
to  join  the  choristers  in  the  gallery,  re¬ 
turning  again  to  his  proper  place  when 
the  psalm  was  ended  and  when  his  assist¬ 
ance  was  required  by  the  clergyman. 

At  Crayford  may  be  seen  Mr.  Isnel’s 
portrait,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  subscribed  ten  guineas. 

G.  W.  N. 


ORIGIN  OF  MUSIC  AND  TIIE 
LYRE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  suinamed  Trismegistus,  or  Three 
Illustrious,  who  was,  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  secretary  of  Osiris, 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
music,  according  to  Apollodoius  under 
the  following  circumstances : — u  The  Nile 
having  overflowed  its  banks,  and  inun¬ 
dated  the  whole  country  of  Egypt,  on 
its  return  to  its  customary  bounds,  left 
on  the  shores  various  dead  animals,  and 
among  the  rest  a  tortoise,  the  flesh  of 
which  being  dried  and  wasted  by  the 
sun,  nothing  remained  within  the  shell 
but  nerves  and  cartilages,  and  these  being 
tightened  and  constructed  by  the  drying 
heat,  became  sonorous  ;  Mercury  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  happened  to 
strike  his  foot  against  this  shell,  and  was 
so  pleased  with  the  sound  it  produced, 
that  the  idea  of  the  lyre  suggested  itself  to 
his  imagination.  The  first  instrument 
he  constructed  was  in  the  form  of  a  tor¬ 
toise,  and  was  strung  with  the  sinews  of 
dead  animals.”  There  is  something  beau¬ 
tiful  in  this  allegory  which  leads  us  into 
a  conception  of  the  energetic  powers  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
thus  directed  to  discovery  of  the  capabi¬ 
lities  of  nature  by  the  finger  of  Omni¬ 
potence  in  the  form  of  accident. 

The  first  organ  that  was  ever  seen  in 
Europe  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  by  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid.  W.  G.  C. 


CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  II. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — There  are  certain  characters  in  the 
records  of  the  world  which  stand  like  so 
many  u  damned  spots”  on  the  history  of 
our  species — whose  enormities  not  unfre- 
quently  render  us  blind  to  better  qualities 
with  which  they  may  have  been  associ¬ 
ated.  This  reflection  induces  me  to  send 
you  the  following  character  of  Charles 
II.,  which  I  met  with  a  few  days  since 
in  the  Memoirs  of  John  Evelyn ,  one  of 
the  most  accurate  journalists  of  his  time, 
and  more  to  be  relied  on  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  Diary  and  Memoirs  being 
a  private  notice  of  passing  events,  with, 
out  any  view  to  publication,  and  which, 
but  for  a  lucky  event,  (related  in  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Mirror)  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  literary  world.  After  relating  the 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Charles, 
“  Thus,”  says  Evelyn,  “  died  king 
Charles  II.  of  a  vigorous  and  robust  con¬ 
stitution,  and  in  all  appearance  promising 
a  long  life.  He  was  a.  prince  of  many 
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virtues,  and  many  imperfections  ;  debo- 
naire,  easy  of  accesse,  not  bloudy,  nor 
cruel;  his  countenance  fierce,  his  voice 
greate,  proper  of  person,  every  motion 
became  him ;  a  lover  of  the  sea,  and 
skilful  in  shipping-;  not  affecting  other 
studies,  yet  he  had  a  laboratory,  and  knew 
of  many  empirical  medicines,  and  the 
easier  mechanical  mathematics  ;  he  loved 
planting  and  building,  and  brought  in  a 

fioliter  way  of  living,  which  passed  to 
uxury  and  intolerable  expense.  He  had 
a  particular  talent  in  telling  a  story,  and 
facetious  passages  of  which  he  had  innu¬ 
merable  ;  this  made  some  buffoons  and 
vitious  wretches  too  presumptuous  and 
familiar,  not  worthy  the  favour  they  abus¬ 
ed.  He  tooke  delight  in  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  spaniels  follow  him,  and  lie 
in  his  bedchamber,  where  he  often  suf¬ 
fered  the  bitches  to  puppy  and  give  suck, 
which  rendered  it  very  offensive,  and  in- 
deede  made  the  whole  court  nasty  and 
stinking.  He  would  doubtlesse  have  ben 
an  excellent  prince,  had  he  ben  less  ad¬ 
dicted  to  women,  who  made  him  uneasy, 
and  allways  in  want  to  supply  their  un¬ 
measurable  profusion,  to  the  detriment  of 
many  indigent  persons  who  had  signally 
serv’d  both  him  and  his  father.  He  fre¬ 
quently  and  easily  chang’d  favourites,  to 
his  greate  prejudice.  As  to  other  public 
transactions  and  unhappy  miscarriages, 
’tis  not  here  I  intend  to  number  them  ; 
hut  certainly  never  had  king  mote  glori¬ 
ous  opportunities  to  have  made  hitnselfe, 
people,  and  all  Europe,  happy,  and  pre¬ 
vented  innumerable  mischiefs,  had  not 
his  too  easy  nature  resign’d  him  to  be 
manag’d  by  crafty  men,  and  some  aban¬ 
don’d  and  profane  wretches,  who  corrupt¬ 
ed  his  otherwise  sufficient  parts,  discip¬ 
lin’d  as  he  had  been  by  many  afflictions 
during  his  banishment,  which  gave  him 
much  experience  and  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  ;  but  those  wicked  creatures 
took  him  off  from  all  application  becom¬ 
ing  so  greate  a  king.  The  history  of  his 
reigne  will  certainly  be  the  most  wonder- 
full  for  the  variety  of  matter  and  acci¬ 
dents,  above  any  extant  in  former  ages  : 
the  sad  tragical  death  of  his  father,  his 
banishment  and  hardships,  his  miracul¬ 
ous  restauration,  conspiracies  against  him, 
parliaments,  wars,  plagues,  fires,  comets, 
revolutions  abroad  happening  in  his 
time,  with  a  thousand  other  particulars. 
He  was  ever  kind  to  me,”  adds  this  grate- 
ful  and  loyal  man,  44  and  very  gracious 
upon  all  occasions,  and  therefore  I  can¬ 
not,  without  ingratitude,  but  deplore  his 
losse,  which  for  many  respects  as  well  as 
duty,  I  do  with  all  my  soul.” 

The  concluding  sentiments  of  this 
44  character'''1  ought  to  be  written  in  let¬ 


ters  of  gold  ;  for  we  know  they  are  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  an  upright  man  and  a  good  Chris- 
tirn,  whose  sense  of  his  own  weakness 
taught  him  to  allow  for  the  failings  of 
others.  Philo. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  UPON 
ANIMALS,  VEGETABLES,  AND 
MINERALS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  physical  properties  of  light  are  ex¬ 
tremely  curious,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
those  skilled  in  Optics ;  its  chemical  ef¬ 
fects  upon  most  parts  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  not 
less  worthy  of  observation.  Vegetables, 
flowers,  plants,  &c.  are  principally  in¬ 
debted  to  light,  not  only  for  their  colour ,, 
but  also  for  their  taste  and  fragrance . 
Many  of  them  seem  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  sxin  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
plants,  which  are  usually  kept  in  the 
house,  appear,  as  it  were,  solicitous  to 
get  at  the  light ;  those,  again,  which  are 
placed  entirely  in  the  shade  are  pale  and 
colourless,  and  hence  some  gardeners 
avail  themselves  of  this  fact  to  render 
vegetables  white  and  tender.  The  more 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  more 
brilliant  their  colours.  From  this  cause, 
we  find,  that  hot  climates  are  the  native 
countries  of  perfumes,  odoriferous  fruits, 
aromatic  spices,  &c. 

The  action  of  light  upon  the  organs  of 
vegetables,  causes  them  to  throw  out 
streams  of  pure  air,  while  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  ;  but  when,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  been  long  in  the  shade, 
air  of  a  noxious  quality  is  emitted. 

Animals  who  are  deprived  of  light  for 
a  long  period,  generally  droop,  become 
sickly,  lose  the  brightness  of  colour  which 
their  coats  had  previously  possessed,  and 
ultimately  die.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned 
that  light  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  health  of  human  beings.  Birds  that 
inhabit  the  southern,  or  tropical  climates, 
have  a  much  greater  brilliancy  of  plu¬ 
mage  than  those  of  the  northern ;  and 
the  same  is  equally  true  with  regard  to 
insects. 

Another  strong  proof  that  Light  con¬ 
duces  much  towards  the  colours  of  sub¬ 
stances,  may  be  seen  in  fishes ;  for  we 
find  that  those  parts  of  fish  which  are 
exposed  to  the  light  (such  as  the  back, 
fins,  &c.)  are  invariably  coloured ;  whereas 
the  belly,  which  is  deprived  of  light,  is 
white  in  all  of  them. 

All  metallic  oxydes,  but  especially  those 
of  mercury,  bismuth,  lead,  silver,  and 
gold,  acquire  a  deeper  colour  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  some  of  them 
becomeperfectly  revived,  others  only  par- 
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tially.  The  yellow  oxyde  of  Tungsten,  if 
exposed  to  the  light,  loses  in  weight,  and 
turns  blue.  Again,  the  green  precipitate 
of  iron,  when  exposed  to  the  solar  light, 
becomes  also  blue. 

Light  has  likewise  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  the  crystallization  of  salts. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  will  not  crystallize 
at  all,  except  they  be  exposed  to  the 
light.  Camphor,  kept  in  glass  bottles, 
usually  crystallizes  in  symmetrical  figures, 
upon  that  side  of  the  phial  which  has  been 
so  exposed. 

There  are  certain  bodies  which,  after 
exposure  to  the  light,  appear  to  combine 
therewith,  and  afterwards  to  emit  it 
when  put  in  the  dark.  Several  substances 
of  this  nature  have  been  prepared  by  che¬ 
mists,  as  the  phosphorus  of  Canton,  Bald¬ 
win,  Ilomberg,  and  the  Bolognian  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Various  animals  and  vegetables  appear 
to  have  this  phosphoric  property  ;  among 
others,  the  glow-worm  is  a  remarkable 
instance.  Dead  fish,  rotten  sea-weeds, 
putrid  bodies,  and  a  vast  number  of  in¬ 
sects,  appear  also  to  possess  this  property 
in  greater  or  less  degrees. 

Jacobus. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Hath  not  this  present  parliament, 

A  ledger  to  the  devil  sent, 

Fnllv  empower’d  to  treat  about, 

And  find  revolted  witches  out? 

And  has  not  he,  within  a  year 
Hand'd  threescore  of  them  in  one  shire? 

Some  only  for  not  being  drown’d, 

And  some  for  sitting  above  ground, 

Whole  nights  and  days  upon  their  breeches. 
And  feeling  pain,  were  hang’d  for  witches; 
And  some  for  putting  knavish  tricks 
Upon  green-peas  and  turkey-chick3. 

Or  pigs  that  suddenly  deceas’d. 

Of  griefs  unnatural— as  he  guess’d. 

Hudibras. 

Witchcraft  !  does  there  exist  a  be¬ 
liever  in  witchcraft  in  1828  ?  Doubtless, 
exclaims  the  reader.  Yes,  I  maintain 
that  though  the  u  march  of  mind”  is 
making  sad  inroads  on  the  “  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,”  yet  several  instances  within 
the  last  three  years  will  bear  out  my  as¬ 
sumption,  that  a  belief  in  witchcraft  still 
prevails  amongst  the  peasantry  of  our 
native  country  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  allude  to  those  cases  where  the  offenders 
were  brought  to  the  bar  of  public  justice. 
The  swimming  case  in  Suffolk  in  3825 
must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  my  readers, 
leaving  these  “modern  instances,”  which 


form  no  part  of  the  object  of  the  present 
paper,  1  shall  proceed  briefly  to  trace  the 
origin  of  witchcraft,  with  such  anecdotes 
as  may  be  required  to  season  the  subject 
for  the  general  reader. 

The  progress  of  intellect  in  the  human 
race  towards  perfection,  during  the  last 
century,  has  certainly  been  much  more 
rapid  than  could  have  been  expected. 
The  “  simplicity  of  old  times”  consisted 
in  a  great  measure  of  a  sort  of  gloomy 
dogmatism  and  obtuseness  of  intellect, 
the  fetters  of  which  happily  have  lost 
their  effect  on  mankind.  “  That  maidens 
pined  away,  wasting  inwardly  as  their 
waxen  images  consumed  before  a  fire — 
that  corn  was  lodged  and  cattle  lamed — - 
that  whirlwinds  uptore  in  diabolic  revelry 
the  oaks  of  the  forest — or  that  spits  and 
kettles  only  danced  a  fearful,  innocent 
vagary  about  some  rustic’s  kitchen,  when 
no  wind  was  stirring,”  remarks  a  popular 
writer,  “  were  all  equally  probable  where 
no  law  of  agency  was  understood.”  In 
short,  the  age  of  superstition  has  passed 
away — the  light  of  philosophy,  so  dis¬ 
cordant  to  the  lover  of  witchcraft  or  a 
ghost  story,  has  burst  in  and  “  scattered 
them  to  the  winds,”  and  we  are  no  longer 
troubled  and  tormented  with  the  flight  of 
wizards  on  broomsticks,  or  the  visitation 
of  “  black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits 
and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery.”  A 
witch,  according  to  old  descriptions,  was 
generally  blessed  with  a  “  wrinkled  face, 
a  furred  brow,  a  hairy  lip,  a  gobber  tooth, 
a  squint  eye,  a  squeaking  voice,  a  scold¬ 
ing  tongue,  a  ragged  coat  on  her  back,  a 
scull-cap  on  her  head,  a  spindle  in  her 
hand,  and  a  dog  or  cat  by  her  side and 
Lord  Coke  pithily  describes  a  “  witch  to 
be  a  person  that  hath  conference  with  the 
devil ,  to  consult  with  him  or  to  do  some 
act.”  In  former  times  the  most  eminent 
men  and  philosophers  (Sir  Thomas  Browne 
for  instance)  were  not  proof  against  the 
prevailing  opinions.  A  contemporary 
writer  observes,  that  one  would  imagine 
that  the  establishment  of  Protestantism 
would  have  conduced  to  the  abolition  of 
this  lamentable  and  pernicious  credulity. 
But  the  Reformation  did  not  arrive  with 
great  rapidity  at  its  full  extent,  and  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  long  continued  to 
“  overspread  the  land.”  Indeed  it  has 
been  proved  by  Hutchinson,  in  his  Essay 
on  Witchcraft ,  that  the  change  of  religion 
at  first  rather  augmented  than  diminished 
the  evil.  A  degree  of  importance,  hardly 
credible  in  these  times,  was  attached  to 
it ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  un¬ 
believers  were  accounted  “  Sadducees, 
Atheists,  and  Infidels.”  One  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  his  day,  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  eba- 
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tacterises  them  thus  in  the  most  forcible 
language.  0  tempora  ! 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
supposed  dabblers  in  the  infernal  art  were 
hunted  out  and  exposed  to  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  cruelty  and  oppression,  not  only  from 
those  who  imagined  they  had  suffered 
under  their  charms,  but  from  the  very 
laws  of  the  realm  also.  The  first  trial  of 
any  note  took  place  in  1593.  Three 
persons,  old  Samuel  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  Agnes,  were  condemned  at  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  before  Mr.  Justice  Fenner,  for 
bewitching  a  Mr.  Throgmorton’s  family, 
&c. 

A  few  years  after  an  advocate  for  this 
belief  appeared  from  no  less  a  quarter 
than  the  throne  itself.  King  James  I. 
in  his  Demonologie ,  completely  super¬ 
seded  Reginald  Scot’s  Discoverie  of  Witch¬ 
craft,  a  work  which  so  completely  un¬ 
masked  the  whole  machinery,  and  was  a 
storehouse  of  facts  on  the  subject.  The 
infection  commenced  at  the  throne,  soon 
reached  the  parliament,  and  (as  it  has 
been  observed  the  greatest  part  of  man¬ 
kind  have  no  other  reason  for  their  opi¬ 
nions  than  that  they  are  in  fashion)  a 
statute  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
king  James,  having  for  its  object  (as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  preamble)  “  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  punishment  of  those  detestable 
slaves  of  the  devil,  witches,  sorcerers, 
enchanters,  and  conjurors.”  The  statute 
is  w’orded  with  great  care,  and  contains 
many  clauses  which  our  limits  forbid  in¬ 
serting,  but  which  include  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  “  crime.”  The  punishment 
was  enacted  to  be  the  pillory  for  the  first 
offence,  (even  though  its  object  were  not 
effected,)  and  death  for  the  second.  “  Thus 
was  the  detestable  doctrine  established 
both  by  law  and  fashion  ;  and  it  became 
not  only  unpolite,  but  criminal  to  doubt 
it ;  and  as  prodigies  are  always  seen  in 
proportion  as  they  are  expected,  witches 
were  every  day  discovered,  and  multiplied 
so  fast  in  some  places,  that  Bishop  Hall 
mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire  where 
their  number  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
houses.”  There  was  dreadful  havoc  in 
that  county  after  this  law  had  passed. 
Lancashire  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  witches. 

Though  the  information  we  have  to  go 
upon  cannot  of  course  be  considered  as 
very  accurate,  yet  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  between  the  commencement  of  the 
statute  in  question  (1602)  and  the  year 
1701,  in  the  space  of  one  century,  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  per¬ 
sons,  whose  age,  poverty,  or  infirmities 
rendered  them  objects  of  attention,  were 
executed  for  the  crimes  of  witchcraft  and 
sorcery.  The  act  alluded  to  was  rigor¬ 


ously  enforced  during  this  period,  and  the 
above  calculation  is  probably  very  much 
under  the  mark,  and  does  not  include  the 
numbers  that  were  tried  on  suspicion,  but 
acquitted  for  want  of  sufficient  proof  of 
the  charges  alleged  against  them.  The 
most  trivial  and  frivolous  circumstances 
were  sufficient  to  commence  a  persecution 
against  the  unfortunate  objects  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  their  trials  were  conducted  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  there  is  a  striking  similarity  be-* 
tween  this  epoch  and  the  reign  of  terror 
in  France. 

In  1634  seventeen  Pendle-forest  witches 
were  condemned  in  Lancashire,  by  the 
infamous  contrivances  of  a  boy  only  eleven 
years  of  age  and  his  father.  Amongst 
other  charges  equally  wonderful  and  mi¬ 
raculous,  this  little  villain  deposed  that  a 
greyhound  was  transformed  by  their  agency 
into  “  one  Dickenson’s  wife,”  &c.  These 
poor  creatures,  however,  obtained  a  re¬ 
prieve,  and  were  sent  to  London,  where 
they  were  first  viewed  and  examined  by 
his  majesty’s  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  then  by  44  his  majesty  himself  and 
the  council .”  The  result  was  that  the 
boy’s  contrivances  were  exposed  and  pro¬ 
perly  punished.  In  1664,  Alice  Hudson, 
who  was  burnt  at  York,  said  she  received 
money  from  the  devil,  ten  shillings  at  a 
time. 

I  In  the  same  year  the  most  singular 
trial  which  has  been  recorded  took  place 
before  Chief  Justice  Hale  at  Bury-St,- 
Edmunds.  Notwithstanding  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  piety  and  learning  of  this  eminent 
character,  he  was  as  credulous,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  most  unrelenting  of  his  pre¬ 
cursors.  I  regret  I  cannot  find  room  for 
the  details  of  this  remarkable  trial,  which 
ended  in  the  conviction  and  execution  of 
Amy  Duny  and  Rose  Callender.  There 
were  thirteen  indictments  against  the  pri¬ 
soners,  which  all  consisted  of  charges  of 
the  most  frivolous  nature ;  but  Sir  T. 
Browne,  of  Norwich,  decided  the  matter 
on  being  asked  for  his  opinion,  which  is 
so  remarkable  that  I  shall  give  it  in  the 
next  paper  on  this  subject.  Lord  Hale 
would  not  sum  up,  but  left  the  case  to 
the  jury,  praying  u  that  the  great  Hod  of 
heaven  would  direct  their  hearts  in  this 
weighty  matter.” 

Familiars ,  or  uimpes,”  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  witch,  and  generally  were 
supposed  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  dog, 
cat,  mouse,  weasel,  rat,  &c.  A  familiar 
was  commonly  thought  to  have  been  the 
spirit  of  a  departed  witch  : 

<< _ I  am  shunned 

And  bated  like  a  sickness-  made  a  scorn 
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To  all  degrees  and  sexes,  I  Lave  beard  old 
beldame* 

Talk  of  familiars  in  tbeabape  of  mice, 

Hats,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what, 

That  have  appear'd  and  suck'd  (some  say;  their 
blood ; 

But,  by  w  hat  means  they  came  acquainted  with 
them, 

I  am  now  iguorant.” 

Witch  of  Edmonton. 

The  ceremony  of  initiation  to  their 
direful  vocation  consisted  of  a  direct  com¬ 
pact  with  the  devil  in  propria  persona. 
I  shall  furnish  a  singular  description  of 
it  in  the  next  paper. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
possibility  of  raising  his  Satanic  majesty. 
However,  the  potentate  has  sometimes  fa¬ 
voured  us  mortals  with  a  visit  unasked. 
It  is  related  that  Mr.  White,  of  Dorches¬ 
ter,  the  assessor  to  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly,  was  one  night  visited  by  the 
arch-fiend  himself,  who  met  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  that  must  have  astonished  him  in  no 
slight  degree.  “  The  devil,  in  a  light 
right,  stood  by  his  bed-side.  The  as¬ 
sessor  looked  awhile  whether  he  would 
say  or  do  any  thing  ;  and  then  said,  ‘  If 
thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  I  have,’  and  so 
turned  himself  to  sleep.”  Several  erudite 
scholars  have  advocated  the  possibility  of 
raising  him ;  and  Defoe,  who  has  paid 
more  attention  to  the  44  devil’s  circum¬ 
stances  and  proceedings  with  mankind” 
than  any  other  individual,  tries  to  prove, 
that  44  although  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  master-devil  comes  himself  at 
the  summons  of  every  ugly  old  woman,” 
yet  there  are  several  44  emissaries,  aids- 
de-camp,  or  devil’s  angels,  who  come 
and  converse  personally  with  witches,  and 
are  ready  for  their  support  and  assistance 
on  all  occasions  of  business.”  The  story 
of  St  Dunstan  conversing  with  and  taking 
the  devil  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red- 
hot  pincers  is  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
fame. 

I  regret  to  inform  my  fair  readers,  that 
the  origin  of  that  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ment,  waltzing ,  is  derived  from  the  orgies 
of  the  devils  and  witches  during  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  initiation,  who  on  those  occasions 
never  failed  to  dance.  Each  had  a  broom¬ 
stick  in  her  hand,  and  held  it  up  aloft. 
u  Also  that  these  night-walking ,  or  rather 
night- dancing  devils  brought  out  of  Italy 
into  France  that  dance  which  is  called  La 
Volta."  See  Bodin  in  his  Lib.  de  De- 
monomania ,  and  Scot’s  Discoverie.  This 
is  certainly  the  origin  of  the  modern 
waltz  ;  and  that  it  should  take  its  deriva¬ 
tion  from  so  diabolical  a  source  is  much 
to  be  lamented.  Some,  however,  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  waltz  from  cer¬ 
tain  feasts  of  Bacchus,  called  Orgia. 


We  alluded  in  a  former  article*  to  the 
wonderful  property  which  witches  are  still 
supposed  to  possess  of  raising  and  as¬ 
suaging  storms  and  tempests  ;  those  of 
Norway  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  knotted  strings,  &c.  It  is  related 
that  a  witch  was  once  promised  pardon  if 
she  would  exhibit  her  power  in  raising 
winds  and  tempests.  She  went  out  into  the 
fields,  in  the  presence  of  the  44  commis¬ 
sioners  against  witcho-aft,”  &c.,  and  dug 
a  pit  with  her  own  hands,  into  which  she 
poured  some  water,  constantly  stirring  it. 
Soon  after  there  arose  a  dense  vapour, 
Vhich  covered  the  spot,  and  the  most 
vivid  lightning  and  thunder  were  seen 
and  heard  to  proceed  from  it.  The  spec¬ 
tators  began  to  think  their  latter  day  was 
approaching,  when  44  she  asked  the  com¬ 
missioners  in  what  spot  the  cloud  should 
discharge  a  great  number  of  stones  ? 
They  pointed  to  a  place  at  some  distance, 
and  lo  !  the  cloud  of  a  sudden  began  to 
move  itself  with  a  great  and  furious  blus¬ 
tering  of  winds ;  and  in  a  short  space 
coming  over  the  place  appointed,  it  dis¬ 
charged  many  stones,  like  a  violent  shower, 
just  within  the  compass  thereof.”  I  have 
already  exceeded  my  limits,  and  must 
conclude  for  the  present. 

Vyvyan. 

*  See  MiRROn,  page  56,  vol.  xi. 

We  flnecoote  ©alters 

TAT  FOLKS. 

Mr.  Wadd,  who,  a  few  months  since, 
published  a  little  volume  of  Mems  and 
Maxims,  has  contributed  an  interesting 
paper  to  the  last  No.  of  Brande’s  Jour¬ 
nal, ,  entitled  Comments  on  Corpulency , 
in  which  occur  the  following  anecdotical 
illustrations  : — 

Among  the  grievous  calamities  incident 
to  corpulency,  is  its  susceptibility  of  con¬ 
tagion  and  its  proneness  to  combustion. 
The  Margravine  of  Bareuth  notices  a  fat 
French  princess  who  melted  after  she  was 
embalmed.  I  have  since  discovered,  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Cromwell’s  time,  that 
these  combustible  materials  in  man,  were 
turned  to  good  account  in  those  days,  and 
that  a  woman  who  kept  a  tallow  chand¬ 
ler’s  shop  in  Dublin,  made  all  her  best 
candles  from  the  fat  of  Englishmen,  and 
when  one  of  her  customers  complained 
of  their  not  being  so  good  as  usual,  she 
apologized  by  saying,  44  Why,  ma’am, 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that,  for  this 
month  past,  1  have  been  short  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.” 

Another  inconvenience  to  which  the 
corpulent  must  submit,  is  the  absolute 
prohibition  from  horsemanship,  and  the 
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difficulty  of  transportation  from  place  to 
place,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdotes,  of  late  occurrence  : 

Mr.  B - ,  of  Bath,  a  remarkably 

large,  corpulent,  and  powerful  man, 
wanting  to  go  by  the  mail,  tried  for  a 
place  a  short  time  before  it  started.  Be¬ 
ing  told  it  was  full,  he  still  determined 
to  get  admission,  and  opening  the  door, 
which  no  one  near  him  ventured  to  op¬ 
pose,  he  got  in.  When  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  came,  the  ostler  reported  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  coach ;  he 
was  requested  to  come  out,  but  having 
drawn  up  the  blind,  he  remained  quiet. 
Hearing,  however,  a  consultation  on  the 
means  of  making  him  alight,  and  a  pro- 
osal  to  u  pull  him  out,”  he  let  down  the 
lind,  and  laying  his  enormous  hand  on 
the  edge  of  the  door,  he  asked,  who 
would  dare  to  pull  him  out,  drew  up  the 
blind  again,  and  waiting  some  time,  fell 
asleep.  About  one  in  the  morning  he 
awoke,  and  calling  out  to  know  where¬ 
abouts  he  was  on  the  journey,  he  per¬ 
ceived,  what  was  the  fact,  that  to  end 
the  altercation  with  him,  the  horses  had 
been  put  to  another  coach,  and  that  he 
had  spent  the  night  at  the  inn-door  at 
Bath,  where  he  had  taken  possession  of 
the  carriage. 

A  similar  occurrence  took  place  lately 
at  Huddersfield.  A  gentleman  went  to 
a  proprietor  of  one  of  the  coaches  to  take 
a  passage  for  Manchester,  but,  owing  to 
the  enormous  size  of  his  person,  he  was 
refused,  unless  he  would  consent  to  be 
taken  as  lumber,  at  9 d.  per  stone,  hinting 
at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  being 
split  in  two.  The  gentleman  was  not  to 
be  disheartened  by  this  disappointment, 
but  adopted  the.  plan  of  sending  the  ostler 
of  one  of  the  inns  to  take  a  place  for 
him,  which  he  did,  and,  in  the  morning, 
wisely  took  the  precaution  of  fixing  him¬ 
self  in  the  coach,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  by-standers,  from  whence  he  was  not 
to  be  removed  easily.  Thus  placed,  he 
was  taken  to  his  destination.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  on  his  return,  he  was  ne¬ 
cessitated  to  adopt  a  similar  process,  to 
the  no  small  disappointment  of  the  pro¬ 
prietory,  who  were  compelled  to  convey 
three  gentlemen,  wdio  had  previously 
taken  their  places,  in  a  chaise,  as  there 
was  no  room  beside  this  gentleman,  who 
weighs  about  thirty-six  stone  ! 

In  enumerating  the  little  miseries  of 
the  corpulent,  their  exposure  to  ridicule 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Even  the  aus¬ 
terity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  could  relax 
into  a  joke,  on  the  fat  Sir  Nicholas  Ba¬ 
con,  whom  she  was  classically  pleased  to 
define  as  44  Vir  praepinguis,”  observing 
44  right  merrilie,”  44  Sir  Nicholas’s  soul 


lodged  well.”  The  good-humoured  anti¬ 
quary,  Grose,  was  earnestly  entreated  by 
a  butcher  to  say,  44  he  bought  his  meat 
of  him  !”  44  God  bless  you,  sir,”  said 

the  paviers  to  the  enormous  Cambridge 
professor,  as  he  passed  over  their  work. 
Christopher  Smart,  the  translator  of  Ho¬ 
race,  celebrated  the  three  fat  beadles  of 
Oxford;  and  the  fat  physician,  Dr.  Staf¬ 
ford,  was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  his  grave 
without  a  witticism  : 

“  Take  heed,  O  good  traveler,  and  do  not  tread 
hard, 

For  here  lies  Dr.  Stafford,  in  all  this  church¬ 
yard" 

Our  good  King  Edward  IV.  even  made 
a  practical  joke  with  the  Corporators  of 
London  ;  for  when  he  invaded  France,  in 
1475,  he  took  care  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  most  corpulent  Aldermen  of 
London,  44  Les  bourgeois  de  Londres  les 
plus  charges  de  ventre ,”  that  the  fatigues 
of  war  might  the  sooner  incline  them  to 
call  out  for  peace. 

Many  illustrious  cases  might  have  been 
found  in  France  equal  to  the  specimens 
Edward  took  with  him,  even  among 
royal  and  noble  persons  —  of  which 
Charles  the  Fat,  Louis  le  Gros,  Sanctius 
Crassus,  and  44  Corpus  poetarum,”  the 
fat  poetic  Elector  of  Cologne,  were  no¬ 
table  instances. 

In  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  there  were 
two  very  fat  noblemen,  the  Duke  de  L — , 
and  the  Duke  de  N — .  They  were  both 
at  the  levee  one  day,  when  the  king  be¬ 
gan  to  rally  the  former  on  his  corpulency: 
44  You  take  no  exercise,  I  suppose,” 
said  the  king.  44  Pardon  me,  sire,”  said 
de  L — ,  44  1  walk  twice  a  day  round  my 
cousin  de  N — .”  Nor  ought  we  to  omit, 
among  c*ther  minor  personal  disadvan-. 
tages  of  these  great  personages,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  clothing  ;  and  the  inconvenience 
that  has  been  known  to  arise  from  the 
likeness  of  one  fat  man  to  another,  which, 
during  the  search  for  Georges,  in  France, 
harassed  all  the  fat  people  from  one  end 
of  Gaul  to  the  other. 


YOUTH  OF  MR.  CANNING. 

There  was  formerly  a  debating  club 
which  boasted,  for  a  short  time,  a  brighter 
assemblage  of  talent  than  is  usually  found 
to  iiourish  in  societies  of  this  description. 
Its  meetings,  which  took  place  once  a 
month,  were  held  at  the  Clifford*  street 
Coffee-house,  at  the  corner  of  Bond- 
street.  I  recollect  it  perfectly,  and  once 
or  twice  attended  there  as  a  visiter.  In 
some  recent  biographical  sketches  of  the 
late  Mr.  Canning,  it  has  been  erroneously 
placed  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Be¬ 
sides  the  illustrious  statesman,  for  whom 
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the  universal  sorrows  of  England  have 
been  recently  shed,  the  debaters  were 
chiefly  Mackintosh,  Richard  Sharpe,  a 
Mr.  Ollyett  Woodhousc,  Charles  Moore, 
son  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  Lord 
Charles  Townshend,  fourth  son  of  the 
facetious  and  eccentric  marquis.  The 
great  primitive  principles  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  were  then  much  discussed.  It 
was  before  the  French  Revolution  had 
“  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all 
its  woe.” 

At  the  ClifFord-street  Society,  Can¬ 
ning  generally  took  what,  in  modern 
phraseology,  is  called  the  “  liberal  side” 
of  these  questions  ;  and  he  entered  into 
its  discussions  with  the  ardour  and  ani¬ 
mation  of  his  usual  temperament.  Can¬ 
ning’s  earliest  prepossessions  are  well 
known  to  have  inclined  to  this  side ;  but 
he  evidently  considered  the  society  rather 
as  a  school  of  rhetorical  exercise,  where 
he  might  acquire  the  use  of  his  weapons, 
than  a  forum,  where  the  serious  profes¬ 
sion  of  opinions,  and  a  consistent  ad¬ 
herence  to  them,  could  be  fairly  expected 
of  him.  I  remember  being  there,  when 
the  question  for  debate  was  “  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  resuming  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  property  of  France  ?”  Before  the 
debate  began,  Canning  had  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  on  which  side  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  seemed  inclined  to 
speak,  and,  finding  that  they  were  ge¬ 
nerally  in  favour  of  the  resumption,  he 
expressed  his  fears  that  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  would  spoil  the  discussion,  and 
volunteered  to  speak  against  it.  He  did 
so,  and  it  was  a  speech,  I  well  recollect, 
of  considerable  power,  chiefly  in  reply  to 
the  opener,  who,  in  a  set  discourse  of 
some  length,  had  asserted  the  revocable 
conditions  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
which  being  created,  he  said,  by  the  state, 
remained  ever  after  at  its  disposition. 
Canning  denied  the  proposition  that 
ecclesiastical  property  was  the  creature  of 
the  state.  He  contended,  that  though  it 
might  be  so  in  a  new  government,  yet 
speaking  historically,  the  great  as  well  as 
lesser  ecclesiastical  fiefs  were  coeval  with 
the  crown  of  France,  frequently  strong 
enough  to  maintain  fierce  and  not  unequal 
conflicts  with  it,  and  certainly  not  in 
their  origin  emanations  from  its  bounty. 
The  chuich,  he  said,  came  well  dowered 
to  the  state,  who  was  now  suing  for  a 
divorce,  in  order  to  plunder  her  pin- 
money.  He  contended  that  the  chuich 
property  stood  on  the  same  basis,  and 
ought  to  be  protected  by  the  same  sanc¬ 
tions,  as  orivate  property.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally,  he  said,  accumulated  from  the 
successive  donations  with  which  a  pious 
benevolence  sought  to  enrich  the  foun- 
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tains,  from  which  spiritual  comfort  was 
to  flow  to  the  wretched,  the  poor,  the  for¬ 
saken.  He  drew  an  energetic  sketch  of 
Mirabeau,  the  proposer  of  the  measure, 
by  whose  side,  he  remarked,  the  worst 
characters  in  history,  the  Cleons,  the 
Catilines,  the  Cetheguses  of  antiquity, 
would  brighten  into  virtue.  He  said 
that  the  character  of  the  law-giver  tainted 
the  law.  It  was  proffered  to  the  National 
Assembly  by  hands  hot  and  reeking 
from  the  cells  of  sensuality  and  vice  ;  it 
came  from  a  brain  inflamed  and  distend¬ 
ed  into  frenzy  by  habitual  debauchery. 
These  are,  of  course,  but  faint  sketches 
of  this  very  early  specimen  of  Canning 
as  a  speaker.  I  despair  of  recalling  a 
single  trait  of  the  humour  and  the  irony 
with  which  he  delighted  his  auditors.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  he  displayed 
nearly  the  same  powers  of  pleasantry 
and  of  humour,  which  in  a  maturer  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  career  have  so  often  enlivened 
the  dulness  of  debate,  and  softened  the 
exasperations  of  party.  He  was,  indeed, 
less  rapid,  and  more  measured  in  his  ele¬ 
vation  ;  sometimes  impeded  in  flow,  pro¬ 
bably  from  too  fastidious  a  selection  of 
words  ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  at  no  very  distant  period  he 
would  rise  into  high  distinction  as  a  par¬ 
liamentary  speaker.  He  was  then  the 
most  handsome  man  about  the  town ; 
and  his  fine  countenance  glowed,  as  he 
spoke,  with  every  sentiment  which  he 
uttered.  It  was  customary,  during  the 
debates  at  the  Clifford-street  senate,  for 
pots  of  porter  to  be  introduced  by  way  of 
refreshment.  Canning,  in  his  eloquent 
tirade  against  Mirabeau,  handled  the  pe¬ 
culiar  style  of  the  Count’s  oratory  with 
great  severity.  The  president  had,  dur¬ 
ing  this  part  of  Canning’s  speech,  given 
a  signal  for  a  pot  of  porter,  which  had 
been  brought  in  and  placed  before  him. 
It  served  Canning  for  an  illustration. 
“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  much  has  been  said 
about  the  gigantic  powers  of  Mirabeau. 
Let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  the  false 
jargon  of  his  philosophy,  or  imagine  that 
deep  political  wisdom  resides  in  tumid 
and  decorated  diction.  To  the  steady  eye 
of  a  sagacious  criticism,  the  eloquence  of 
Mirabeau  will  appear  to  be  as  empty  and 
vapid  as  his  patriotism.  It  is  like  the 
bevefage  that  stands  so  invitingly  before 
you — foam  and  froth  at  the  top,  heavy 
and  muddy  within  !”  New  Month.  Mag. 


PRESERVATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

A  few  grains  of  salt  dropped  into  the 
water  in  which  flowers  are  kept,  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  them  from  fading, 
and  will  keep  them  fresh  and  in  bloom, 
double  the  period  that  pure  water  will. 
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Retrospective  ©leanings. 

ANCIENT  ROMAN  WATER¬ 
WORKS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Aquaeducts  of  Rome  were,  without 
question,  (says  Kennett,)  some  of  the 
noblest  designs  of  the  old  Romans.  Sex¬ 
tus  Julius  Frontinus,  a  Roman  author, 
and  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  who 
has  compiled  a  whole  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  affirms  them  to  be  the  clearest  token 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire.  The  first 
invention  of  them  is  attributed  to  Appius 
Claudius,  a.  u.  c.  441,  who  brought 
water  into  the  city  by  a  channel  of  eleven 
miles  in  length.  But  this  wa3  very  in¬ 
considerable  to  those  that  were  afterwards 
carried  on  by  the  emperors  and  other  per¬ 
sons,  several  of  which  were  cut  through 
the  mountains,  and  all  other  impediments, 
for  above  forty  miles  together  ;  and  of 
such  a  height,  that  a  man  on  hoiseback, 
as  Procopius  informs  us,  might  ride 
through  them  without  the  least  difficulty. 
But  this  is  meant  only  of  the  constant 
course  of  the  channel ;  for  the  vaults  and 
arches  were  in  some  places  109  feet  high. 
Procopius  makes  the  Aqueducts  but 
fourteen  ;  Victor  has  enlarged  the  num¬ 
ber  to  twenty.  In  the  names  of  them  the 
waters  only  were  mentioned ;  as  Aqua 
Claudia,  Aqua  Appia,  &c. 

The  Aquaeducts  were  reckoned  among 
the  wonders  of  ancient  Rome. — Pliny,  in 
his  Natural  History,  says,  “  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  incredible  quantity  of  water 
brought  to  Rome  for  the  uses  of  the 
people,  for  fountains,  baths,  fish-ponds, 
private  houses,  garden  and  country  seats ; 
if  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  arches 
constructed  at  a  great  expense,  and  carried 
on  through  a  long  distance,  mountains 
levelled,  rocks  cut  through,  and  valleys 
filled  up,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  more 
wonderful.  For  440  years  the  Romans 
contented  themselves  with  the  waters  of 
the  Tiber,  and  of  the  wells  and  fountains 
in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  But 
when  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  considerably  augmented,  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  water  from  remote 
places  by  means  of  aquaeducts.”  These 
aquaeducts  were  under  the  care  and  direc¬ 
tion,  first  of  the  censors  and  aediles,  and 
afterwards  of  particular  magistrates,  call¬ 
ed  “  Curatores  Aquarum”  instituted  by 
Agrippa.  Messala  was  one  of  these  cu¬ 
ratores  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
Frontinus  held  the  same  office  in  that  of 
Nerva.  In  the  space  of  24  hours,  Rome 
received  from  these  aquaeducts  no  less 


than  500,000  hogsheads  of  water.  Fron¬ 
tinus  tells  us  of  nine  that  emptied  them¬ 
selves  through  13,594  pipes,  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  the  canals  of  the  aquae- 
ducts,  there  were  cavities  into  which  the 
water  was  precipitated,  and  where  it  re¬ 
mained  till  its  mud  was  deposited ;  and 
ponds  in  which  it  bright  purify  itself. 

P.  T.  W. 
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A  FEW  LONDONISMS. 

(From  the  Monthly  Magazine .) 

When  one  is  in  prosperity,  has  plenty^ 
to  do  and  to  spend,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  cup  of  pleasure  could  be 
more  full  and  sweet  than  it  is  in  London. 

There  is  no  companionship  for  man  in 
woods,  wilds,  or  waters.  They  smile  not 
to  your  smile ;  they  answer  not  to  your 
inquiry  ;  and,  if  you  tell  them  the  tale  of 
your  joy  or  your  woe,  they  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize,  but  mock,  or  repeat  your  words,  in 
the  same  cold  tone  of  indifference  or  deri¬ 
sion  as  the  dull  echo  of  a  charnel-house. 
What  should  an  active  and  rational  man 
care  for  them  ?  Wood  l  why  the  very 
first  idea  that  it  suggests  is  that  of  a  gal¬ 
lows.  Water  ! — bah  !  Give  me  the 
sparkler  and  the  bee's-wing.  No  liquids 
for  me  but  those  that  44  ascend  me  into 
the  brain,”  that  “  lap  me  in  Elysium,” 
till  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  London  dining¬ 
room,  and  all  the  beaming  visages  around 
me,  be  tripled  and  quadrupled.  Empty 
me  every  rill  and  runnel,  and  let  them 
mingle  in  champagne ;  then  the  sound  of 
their  gurgling  would  be  celestial.  Pump 
me  the  brine  out  of  the  sea  ;  then  let  its 
yeasty  ridges  roll  port  and  claret,  and  a 
—fig  for  shipwreck.  The  music  of  the 
groves  !  Psha !  owls  and  hurdy-gurdies ! 
Stephens,  and  Caradori,  and  Paton,  and 
Vestris — these  are  the  nightingales  for 
me !  Much  meets  the  ear,  and  more — 
ay,  far  more  is  meant.  And  then  the 
glorious  roll  of  the  orchestra,  to  call  you 
to  life  again,  after  you  have  died  in  rap¬ 
ture  at  the  songs  ! — Who  that  could  en¬ 
gage  these  things  would  care  a  single 
straw  for  the  gabble  of  jays,  or  the  chatter 
of  chaffinches,  or  even  the  cold  streams, 
with  all  the  hissing  and  hideousness  of 
their  swans  and  geese  ? 

Who  that  has  a  soul  in  him  would  care 
three  straws,  or  the  half  of  one  straw,  for 
the  billet-doux  which  the  bee  carries  from 
the  male  ash  to  the  female  ;  the  leers  and 
loving  looks  of  a  couple  of  jacks,  or  gud¬ 
geons,  or  red  mullets ;  or  the  sighs  and 
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soft  sayings  of  a  brace  of  tender  eels  In 
the  ooze  of  a  stagnant  puddle  ?  Put  a 
hook  in  the  jaws  of  the  rascals  ;  never 
mind  how  the  thing  with  which  you  bait 
that  hook  may  wriggle — it  is  but  a  worm, 
a  grub,  or  a  minnow,  and  has  no  business 
to  feel  pain.  Put  a  hook  in  the  jaws  of 
the  rascals  ;  drag  them  out ;  bring  them  to 
London  ;  send  them  to  school  at  B leaden's, 
or  to  the  professor  in  the  proper  London 
University  in  St.  James’s-street,  till  they 
be  fit  for  appearing  in  genteel  company  ; 
and  then  they  may  be  worth  the  courting 
— but  not  till  then. 

As  for  the  country  generally,  or  any 
where,  why,  what  is  it?  An  honest 
Scotchman  describes  it  all  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  own — “  unco’  gude  to  cumm 
oot  o’.”  It  is  nothing  but  the  fruges 
which  the  town  is  consumere  natus. 

The  loneliness,  the  life,  the  love,  and 
all  the  fine  things  of  the  country,  exist 
only  in  the  poet’s  eye,  or  the  painter’s 
brush  :  when  they  are  in  the  former, 
truly  it  is 

- “  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 

and  when  the  latter  gives  it  you  as  a  study 
41  from  nature,”  at  Somerset-House,  or  in 
SufFolk-street,  he  says  truth — it  is  from 
nature — far  from  it  —  and  therefore  it 
pleases.  You  admire  the  ultramarine, 
and  the  amber,  and  the  bistre,  and  the 
king’s  yellow  ;  and  you  do  so,  because  you 
(fancy  you)  see  the  country,  and  (in  fact) 
do  not  smell  it.  Even  the  sight,  without 
the  odour,  could  not  delight  you,  if  there 
were  nothing  in  the  show-room  but  what 
had  been  produced  by  the  brush.  Calcott, 
or  Collins,  or  Constable  (it  is  curious  that 
the  names  of  so  many  country  copyists 
should  commence  with  C )  might  beat 
Capability  himself.  Ward  might  leave 
Phalaris  twenty  generations  behind,  in 
the  matter  of  brazen  bulls  ;  but,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  living  pictures — the  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  eye-servants  that 
move  there — rats  and  mice  might  hold 
undivided  sway — at  least  for  me.  When 
Major  Heels  (or  what  is  it  you  call  him  ?) 
galloped  eighteen  hundred  miles  across 
the  country,  Los  Pampas ,  under  the 
southern  cross ,  and  burst  out  into  heroics 
at  the  sight  of  the  sun  setting  over  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  that  was  a  fine 
answer  which  he  got  from  the  Cornish 
miner.  “  What  can  be  more  delightful 
than  that  ?”  said  the  Major,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  on  the  pammel  of  his  saddle,  and 
gaping  wide  at  the  great  lump  of  cold  rock. 
44  Them  things  as  wears  aprons,”  replied 
the  miners  and  the  Major  galloped  on, 
without  another  word.  Take  44  them 
things  as  wears  aprons”  away  from  the 
exhibition,  and  even  Lawrence  himself 


might  go  to  St.  James’s-park,  and  play 
at  ducks-and-drakes  with  his  palette  upon 
the  newly. twisted  Serpentine. 

Be  but  in  a  condition  to  command,  and 
a  mood  to  enjoy,  and  the  services  of  a 
whole  million  of  people  are  at  your  beck 
and  welcome.  Ransack  your  memory, 
rack  your  invention,  for  an  object  with 
which  to  be  gratified,  and  it  is  only 
“  Cupido  ut  babes — ethabes.” 

Yes  I  say,  course  over  every  land  ;  sail 
*  over  every  sea ;  be  frozen  with  Parry, 
roasted  with  Clapperton,  or,  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  all,  u  eaten  by  fleas  at  Stony 
Stratford  be  a  traveller  who  has  more 
glory  than  name  ;  go  up  in  balloons — 
down  in  diving-bells  ;  fly  over  the  Alps, 
or  tunnel  it  under  the  Atlantic  why, 
what  do  you  get  by  that  ?  Pain — sheer, 
unmingled  pain  —  without  an  atom  of 
pleasure  ;  and  if  you  are  a  wise  man,  and 
your  pulse,  as  that  of  every  man  really 
wise  should  do,  beats  to  the  tune  of 44  Carpe 
diem”  you  had  better  take  the  counsel 
which  that  sage  Ulysses,  Sheridan,  gave 
to  his  son,  when  he  was  to  descend  the 
coal-pit  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  that  he 
had  been  there — 44  Say  that  you  have  been 
there,  Tom  ;  but  stay  here ,  and  enjoy 
yourself.” 


THE  LIGHT  O’LOVE. 

As  Ion?  as  she’s  constant. 

So  Ion?  I’ll  prove  true; 

And  then  if  she  changes, — 

Why  so  can  I  too 

I  care  not  that  her  look  is  gay, 

And  that  her  step  is  light; 

And  that  she  leans  the  hunt  by  day. 

And  leads  the  dance  by  night ; 

That  she  can  come  to  any  call, 

And  sing  to  any  key  ; 

And  be  as  beauliful  to  all. 

As  sLe  has  been  to  me. 

I  care  not  that  her  lips  are  mute. 

And  flush’d  her  beaming  brow, 

When  other  fingers  wake  the  lute. 

Which  mine  are  wearying  now; 

I  care  not  that  her  whim  repays 
The  music  and  the  line, 

With  brighter  smile  and  warmer  praise 
Than  e’er  she  gave  to  mine. 

Ay,  press  her  hand  ! — my  gift  may  gleam 
Aiound  its  whiteness  yet; 

But  you  may  well  forgive  the  dream. 
Which  she  can  so  forget ; 

I  loved  her  only  for  the  dress 
Of  chance  and  change  she  wore  ; 

And  trust  me  I  should  love  her  less. 

If  she  could  love  me  more  ! 

New  Monthly  Mag. 


LORD  MAYOR’S  DAY. 

Aldekmen  chattering,  plates  loudly  clattering, 
Sauces  bespattering,  bumping  and  battering. 
Some  hurry-scurry  worry  for  curry , 

Venison  arid  widgeon,  turtle  and  pigeon, 

Dishes  of  olio,  wafers  in  folio, 

John  Dories  and  mullets,  chicks,  capons,  and 
pullets, 
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Quails,  ortolans,  teal,  pies  of  truffles  and  veal, 

How  they  gobble  and  gash  the  fat  calipash, 

That  slips  down  the  throttle,  like  a  melted  green- 
bottle  ; 

Fisli,  flesh,  fowl,  and  jellies,  thus  cramra’d  in 
their  bellies, 

How  many  a  stomach,  disturb’d  with  a  rum  acli, 

Will  have  cause  to  remember  the  ninth  of  No¬ 
vember! 

Hark!  hark!  to  the  popping  of  corks,  and  the 
slopping 

Of  sparkling  champagne,  as  it  froths  up  amain, 

While  tradesmen  from  Wapping,  their  dia¬ 
phragms  sopping, 

With  censure  will  follow  each  bumper  they 
swallow. 

Mr.  Deputy  Jarvis,  here’s  (o  ye,  my  sarvice  ! 

How  dike  you  this  Rhenish? — Betwixt  and  be- 
tweenish— 

Is  it  Hock  or  Moselle  ?  who  the  devil  can  tell? 

What,  call  this  Madeira!  ’Tis  all  a  chimera. 

It’s  Cape,  or  else  made  in  the  Op’ra  Colonnade. 

And  yet  I  prefer  it  to  vinegar  Claret 

There’s  nothing,  I  think,  for  a  Gernman  to 
drink.— 

Please  to  charge  all  your  glasses — a  bumper — 
“  1  he  lasses  — 

The  King — three  thnes  three — Hip !  hip  !  follow 
me. 

The  noise  and  the  music  now  make  noi  a  few 
sick. 

And  how  many  made  sicker  by  surfeits  and 
liquor, 

Will  have  cause  to  remember  the  ninth  of  No¬ 
vember! 

Ibid. 


COOKING  A  STEAK. 

Ask  the  most  miserably  ignorant  slattern 
of  all  London  if  she  can  cook  a  steak  ;  she 
tells  you,  “  Yes,”  contemns  your  admo¬ 
nitions,  and  brings  you  up  at  last  a  strip 
of  flesh,  on  one  side  black,  and  bloody 
on  the  other,  that  seems  as  it  were  torn 
from  the  unhappy  flanks  of  a  roasting 
victim  of  the  Ashantees  ;  nay,  in  how 
many  instances  throughout  all  London 
does  One  meet  with  what  is  truly,  verily, 
and  worthily  a  good  rump  steak  ?  Not 
ten — How  many  requisite  considerations 
should  precede  the  hope  of  such  a  piece 
of  simple  excellence  ?  The  age,  the 
country,  and  the  pasture  of  your  beef ;  an 
accurate  certificate  of  its  slaughter ;  the 
peculiar  cut  of  the  rump,  (at  least  the 
fifth  from  the  commencement;)  the  na¬ 
ture  of  your  fire  ;  the  construction  and 
elevation  of  your  gridiron  ;  the  choice  of 
your  shalot ;  the  masterly  precision  of 
your  oyster-sauce,  (if  such  a  thing  you 
use,)  in  which  the  essence  of  the  simmered, 
but  completely  penetrated,  fish  is  tho¬ 
roughly  transfused  throughout  the  well- 
proportioned  liquid  that  involves  it.  Let 
no  unholy  hand  profane  with  pepper — 
and  better  were  it  too  if  salt  were  also  in¬ 
terdicted  from — your  broiling  steak.  It 
is  to  be  a  work  of  doric  plainness  and 
propriety  ;  the  gourmand  of  experience 
has  at  command  u  appliances  and  means 
to  boot,”  that  might  make  it  u  dinner  for 
a  king  !”  Quot  homines,  tot  sentential. 
Where  is  your  Quin,  your  Ilervey,  Bur¬ 


gess,  and  Mogol  ?  Where  your  walnut- 
ketchup  ?  Lambert’s  only  is  legitimate. 
What !  dost  thou  not  warm  each,  before 
committed  to  the  pure,  hot,  effluent  gravy 
of  your  steak  ?  which,  once  congealed, 
assails  the  palate  with  a  fatal  apathy,  and 
nullifies  the  palatic  susceptibility.  Let 
the  ambitious  cook  attempt  to  give  per¬ 
fection  to  his  steak  by  the  appurtenance 
of  wafers ,  thin  as  the  ranks  of  patriots, 
and  crisp  as  courtiers’  oaths.  Although 
the  inexperienced  gourmand  should  recoil, 
when  he  is  told  the  miracle  of  pleasure 
must  be  found  in  the  necromantic  appli¬ 
cation  of  downright  assafcetida. 

Here  is  indeed  an  article,  which  many 
cooks  would  fear  to  class  among  their  list 
of  esculents  ;  but  which,  when  governed 
by  the  genius  of  a  chef  becomes  a  very 
mighty  agent  in  the  principle  of  savour. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  distinction  of  the 
Gastronome  ot  modern  times,  to  bring 
within  the  scope  of  human  purposes,  by 
the  exertion  of  his  skill,  such  viands  as 
in  the  darkness  of  his  art  were  utterly 
rejected  by  the  gustation  of  unlearned 
purveyors. — Blackwood's  Mag. 

Selector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

MEMORABLE  EVENTS  OF  1814. 
These  are  now  becoming  matters  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  we  are  glad  to  witness  a  liberal 
attempt  lately  made  to  throw  them  into 
a  library  volume,  as  the  Journal  of  a 
Detenu ,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Britton. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  details  of  these 
“  events”  are  fresh  in  our  memories,  al¬ 
though  fourteen  years  of  incidents  have 
crowded  on  us  since  their  occurrence.  By 
such  as  have  44  gone  over  the  ground,” 
(we  speak  topographically,)  they  will  be 
read  with  additional  interest.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  extract  relates  to  Napoleon’s  Pillar 
in  Place  Vendome  at  Paris,  an  engraving 
of  which  appeared  in  No.  297  of  the 
Mirror.  It  alludes  to  the  removal  of 
the  statue  of  Napoleon,  which  formerly 
decorated  the  acroterion  of  the  column  : 

Arriving  at  the  Rue  Castigltone,  I  saw 
a  man  mounted  on  the  acroterion  of  the 
column,  in  the  Place  Vendome,  attempt¬ 
ing,  with  a  large  hammer,  to  break  the 
colossal  statue  of  Bonaparte  off  at  the 
ancles.  The  little  Victory  which  it  held 
in  the  left  hand  had  already  been  thrown 
down,  as  this  work  was  begun  about  three 
o’clock.  A  ladder,  placed  in  the  gallery 
above  the  capital,  gave  access  to  the  statue, 
/  round  the  neck  of  which  a  rope  was  fast- 
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ened,  reaching  to  the  ground.  After  the 
man  had  continued  hammering  for  some 
time,  the  mob  below  made  some  ineffectual 
efforts  to  pull  it  down.  Two  men  again 
attacked  with  hammers  the  ancles  of  the 
statue  :  while  they  were  thus  employed, 
a  fellow  mounted  on  its  shoulders,  sat 
upon  the  head,  amused  himself  with  pull¬ 
ing  the  jackdaws’  nests  out  of  the  crown 
of  laurel,  and  throwing  them  to  the 
mob  below ;  then  getting  forward,  com¬ 
mitted  an  insult  of  the  most  offensive  and 
indecorous  nature  upon  the  face  of  the 
august  Napoleon  ;*  and  remounting  on 
the  head,  he  waved  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  cried  “  Vive  le  roi  !”  These  feats 
were  encouraged  by  the  shouts  and  clap¬ 
ping  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  An¬ 
other  rope  was  brought  and  fixed  to  the 
statue  ;  to  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
ropes  several  others  were  fastened  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  united  efforts  of  the  mob,  who, 
after  making  several  vain  attempts  to  over¬ 
throw  the  statue,  desisted  at  night-fall. 

1  then  approached  the  column  ;  the  keeper, 
who  was  within  the  iron  railing  which 
surrounds  it,  told  me  that  (“  on  dit”)  all 
this  was  doing  by  order  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  A  large  pitcher  of  wine  was  on 
the  steps,  glasses  of  which  a  man  was 
offering  with  great  civility.  A  sans¬ 
culotte,  after  drinking,  said,  “  See  what 
it  is  to  be  treated  by  gens  comme  ilfaut  ; 
they  provide  glasses,  while  that  canaille , 
who  are  now  kicked  out,  suffered  us  to 
drink  as  we  could.”  The  general  belief 
was,  that  this  attempt  to  pull  down  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  was  made  by  order  of 
the  allies ;  no  one  appeared  to  feel  any 
indignation,  and  most  certainly  the  greater 
number  of  those  assembled  were  pleased. 
M.  de  Maubreuil  was  the  person  who 
excited  the  mob  to  the  deed,  although  M. 
Sosthenes  de  Rochefoucault  arrogated  to 
himself  the  merit  of  it :  he  did,  however, 
distribute  money  as  well  as  M.  de  Mau¬ 
breuil.  _____ 

DUTCH  COMFORTS. 

(From  a  u  Musical  Ramble.” ) 

It  was  on  a  very  warm  and  wet  fSunday 
that  I  had  the  first  taste  of  the  delights 
of  Hutch  scenery  and  a  Dutch  atmos¬ 
phere,  driving  along  a  road  as  smooth  as 

♦  Among  the  pieces  of  captured  brassy  above 
thirty  culverins,  of  the  finest  cinque-cente  work, 
that  were  preserved  in  the  arsenal  at  Vienna, 
were  melted  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  this 
monument.  M.  Gerard,  one  of  the  twenty-six 
sculptors  employed  in  making  the  clay  models 
for  the  bas-reliefs  which  cover  it,  assured  me 
that  every  one  of  these  ancient  culverins  was 
better  worth  preserving  as  a  work  of  art  than 
the  whole  of  the  column.  They  were  adorned 
with  battles,  trophies,  and  rich  armorial  bearings 
of  the  finest  chiseling,  and  yet  Denon,  who,  as 
sole  director  of  the  execution  of  the  column, 
might  have  saved  them,  or  prevented  their  being 
melted,  passes  for  a  man  of  taste  ! 


a  carpetted  drawing-room,  occasionally 
embellished  with  straight  rows  of  stunted 
poplars,  and  bounded  by  a  canal  on  one 
side,  and  a  ditch  on  the  other.  There 
was  no  getting  out  of  sight  of  water.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  country  residences  of  the  city  mer¬ 
chants  thrust  themselves  upon  the  notice  ; 
and,  as  though  the  cockney  idea  of  ru- 
rality  had  sailed  here,  in  the  lodge,  at  the 
entrance  of  his  grounds,  sat  the  wealthy 
burgher,  with  his  powdered  head  and  red 
face,  spending  his  Sunday  afternoon  in 
smoking,  revolving  his  affairs,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  stage-coaches,  while  his  wife 
and  daughters,  in  the  same  room,  were 
melancholy  over  their  tea ;  to  complete 
the  fascination  and  salubrity  of  this  apart¬ 
ment,  r.  stagnant  pool,  with  an  appropri¬ 
ate  u  green  mantle,”  lay  under  the  win¬ 
dows.  Money  in  Holland  cannot  procure 
absolute  comfort,  but  only  a  mitigation 
of  wretchedness  ;  it  is  a  place  in  which, 
as  some  satirist  has  said,  one  goes  u  on 
board.”  The  cigars,  chafing-dishes,  and 
dram-bottles,  with  which  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  ever  foining  with  the  ague,  parry 
its  thrusts,  are  to  a  stranger  more  intole¬ 
rable  than  the  damp  air  against  which 
they  are  thought  antidotes. 

The  Dutch  may  be  equally  wise  and 
flower-loving,  but  they  are  neither  hand¬ 
some  nor  agreeable  ;  their  conversation  is 
as  lumbering  as  their  language  and  form¬ 
ation _ There  is  no  German  opera  at  pre¬ 

sent  in  Amsterdam,  the  death  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  singers  having  put  a  stop  to  it.  At 
the  Dutch  theatre  the  audience  is  not  se¬ 
lect  ;  whistling,  hallooing,  and  fighting, 
absolutely  unknown  in  German  play¬ 
houses,  flourish  there. 


JOHN  BULL. 

From  Bruges  to  Ghent,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  you  are  transported  by  a  se¬ 
cond  and  more  splendid  barge,  which  will 
be  found  an  agreeable  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance  :  the  table  d'hote  might  satisfy  any 
city  alderman,  or  even  gourmet  from  the 
West  end ;  but,  being  served  at  one 
o’clock,  it  would  only  be  considered  as  a 
dejeune  d  la  fourchette.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  a  certain  John  Bull,  who  was  so 
delighted  with  the  good  cheer  and  the 
agreeable  company  he  met  with  in  this 
finely  gilded  barge  (a  present  from  Bona¬ 
parte  to  the  city  of  Ghent),  that,  instead 
of  proceeding  on  his  travels,  he  agreed 
with  the  skipper  to  remain  on  board  un¬ 
til  his  funds  were  expended,  returning  to 
Tooley-street, — his  head  crammed  with 
broken  French,  and  his  stomach  with 
Schiedam, — an  all-accomplished  travel¬ 
ler  ! —  A  Companion  for  the  Visitor  to 
Brussels. 
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TYROLESE  CARRIER. 

In  the  Tyrol,  the  lighter  sort  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  transported  in  a  singular  equi¬ 
page,  a  light  two- wheeled  cart,  to  which 
are  yoked  (tandem-fashion)  a  small  mule, 
a  man,  and  a  woman ;  the  mule,  equip¬ 
ped  with  bells,  is  placed  in  the  shafts ; 
the  male  biped  is  in  the  middle,  and 
the  fair  one  leads.  One  evening,  says 
a  recent  tourist,  we  overtook  one  of 
these  machines,  and  halted  to  examine  so 
novel  an  equipage.  We  found  the  pro¬ 
prietor  an  intelligent  fellow.  Having  of¬ 
fered  him  schnapps  and  a  pipe,  which  put 
him  into  great  good  humour,  he  told  us 
he  had,  for  thirty-five  years,  been  a  car¬ 
rier  between  his  native  village  and  two 
neighbouring  ones ;  that  he  made  two 
yoyages  a  week,  and  during  the  above 
period  had  lost  not  a  single  day  by  sick¬ 
ness,  although  his  cattle  were  sometimes 
knocked  up.  u  My  journey,”  continued 
our  syoaager  between  his  whiffs,  is 
rather  more  than  two  miles  (eleven  Eng¬ 
lish)  besides  occasional  callings  on  my 
customers  out  of  my  line,  so  that  I  am 
five  hours  at  work.  I  have  had  three 
wives.  My  first  proved  too  delicate  for 
harness,  and  lived  but  a  few  years.  She 
left  me,  however,  two  kleinchens  (chil¬ 
dren).  My  son  is  a  soldier,  and  my 
daughter  keeps  my  house.  My  second 
spouse,  a  strong-boned  frau ,  had  some 
gelt ,  and  made  a  contract  that  she  was 
not  to  be  treated  like  a  mule.  She  sat  at 
home  and  took  to  schnapps.  One  day  she 
dropped  down  dead,  while  1  was  on  my 
journey.  My  last  wife,  being  a  tailor, 
made  more  money  by  her  trade  than  by 
assisting  me,  so  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  cart -work  out  of  any  of  my 
wives,  and  am  obliged  to  hire  a  labourer. 
The  wench  you  see  has  been  with  me 
three  years,  and  is  both  strong  and  wil¬ 
ling.  But  I  am  getting  old  and  stiff  in 
my  joints,  and  hope  my  son  will  get  his 
discharge,  and  take  to  my  trade.  1  have 
scraped  together  a  little  money,  and  wish 
to  retire.”  This  sort  of  harangue,  inter¬ 
rupted  occasionally  by  schnapps  and  fill- 
ing  his  pipe,  lasted  an  hour,  and  caused 
my  friend,  much  amusement,  in  which, 
from  my  ignorance  of  German,  I  could 
not  participate.  The  fellow  was  a  hu¬ 
morist,  and,  from  the  colour  of  his 
nose,  a  bon  vivant.  During  his  labours 
of  thirty-five  years,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  a  week,  he  had  dragged  this  cart 
eighty  thousand  miles  ! — He  had  passed 
his  grand  climacteric,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  pretty  frequent  attacks  on  the  brandy 
bottle,  to  which  he  confessed  he  was  ad¬ 
dicted,  he  was  as  vigorous  and  as  fresh  as 
a  .man  of  five  and  forty.  —  Musical 
Ramble . 
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“  A  snapper  up  of  uuconsideretl  trifles.” 

SHAKSrEARfi. 


“  MARCH  OF  MIND.” 

The  following  is  a  genuine  morceau  of 
u  the  young  idea”  : — 

Farther  I  ham  Very  Bad  of  For  chose 
I  only  ask  one  question  That  Is  If  you 
Wil  give  me  one  Shilling  I  can  git  a  Pair 
as  good  as  new  I  man  Sir  your  o  Begent 
unble  Sirvant  William  V - - 

Really,  it  is  high  time  for  the  school¬ 
master  to  be  abroad. 

We  must  not  forget  the  “  children  of 
a  larger  growth,”  who  have  lately  super¬ 
scribed  the  doors  of  an  Exhibition,  En¬ 
trance”  and  “  Egress  ”  :  Sooner  than 
such  pedantry  had  appeared,  application 
should  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  or  the  Court  Newsman. 

I  met  with  the  following  epitaph  in  the 
church-yard  of  South  Petherwin,  in 
Cornwall,  and  upon  inquiry  found  it  was 
written  by  air  ancestor  of  one  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  renresentatives  of  that  county. 

Z.  Y. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Humphry  ?  and 
Joan,  ■  "> 

Who,  together  rest  in  peace, 

Living  indeed 
They  disagreed, 

But  now  all  quarrels  cease. 


The  Gulf  of  Negropont,  in  Greece,  ebbs 
and  flows  seven  times  a  day.  Aristotle 
not  being  able  to  give  any  rational  ac¬ 
count  of  this  phenomenon,  drowned  him¬ 
self  therein,  saying,  u  If  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  thee,  thou  shalt  take  me.” 

G.  H.  C. 


At  Dunchurch ,  near  Coventry,  is  an 
inn,  called  the  Duncow ,  which  supplies 
its  landlord  with  the  milk  of  existence. 
He  is  actually  named  Duncalf ;  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  "his  barrels  may  be  therefore  not 
unaptly  termed,  mother  s  milk.  C.  F.  E. 


STEAM  BOAT  CHIT-CHAT. 

“  We  soon  shall  land,”  said  Captain  B. 
u  For.  Margate  Pier,  I  plainly  see.” 
u  The  Peer  of  Margate  !”  said  a  beau, 
(Who  perfum’d  was  from  top  to  toe) 

“  Where  is  he,  captain  ?  quickly  tell — 
1  know  his  lordship  very  well!” 

G.  G. 
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ULSTER  TERRACE, 
regent’s  park. 

And  when  too  much  repose  brings  on  the  spleen. 
And  the  gay  City’s  idle  pleasures  cloy, 

Swift  as  my  changing  wish  I  change  the  scene, 
And  now  the  Country,  now  the  Town  enjoy. 

West. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  architectural  embellishment  of 
the  Regent’s  Park  would  at  once  baffle 
the  pencil  of  our  ingenious  draughtsman 
and  the  descriptive  aptitude  of  our  own 
pen,  however,  they  may  be  disposed  to 
give  both  credit  for  cosmographic  skill.  In 
a  few  words,  the  architecture  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  almost  an  entire  Panorama  of  Art, 
not  to  babble  of  the  beautiful  assemblage 
of  smiling  meadows  and  flourishing  plan¬ 
tations,  alternating  with  verdant  knolls 
and  glades,  that  suggest  to  us  a  mimic 
attempt  at  forest  scenery,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  formal  rides  and  walks,  and  unpic- 
turesque  objects  with  which  they  are  in¬ 
tersected,  almost  remind  us  of  rural  life — 
rus  in  nrbe ,  vel  urbs  in  rure.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  many  of  the  sites  are  of  indescribable 
beauty,  and  as  the  plantations  continue 
to  luxuriate  into  groves,  their  Arcadian 
attractions  will  be  progressively  enhanced, 
till  they  rival  the  shady  valley — the  wind¬ 
ing  dell — the  abundant  fountain — the 
little  rills — the  fragrant  groves — and  the 
oak  and  the  ilex  suspended  over  the  grotto 
— which  Horace  sung  among  the  suburban 
beauties  of  old  Rome  two  thousand  years 
since,  and  which,  in  the  present  day, 
says  Eustace,  “  meet  the  traveller  at  every 
turn,  and  rise  around  him  as  so  many 
monuments  of  the  accuracy  of  the  poet.” 

Our  Illustrations  of  the  Regent's  Parity 
though  presented  to  the  public  in  sepa¬ 
rate  scenes ,  will,  at  the  close  of  the  series, 
form  such  a  panorama,  as  we  despair  of 
presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Mirror 
in  one  Number.. 

The  annexed  engraving,  Ulster 
Terrace,  forms  an  angle  with  the 
western  side  of  Park-Square,  at  one  of 
the  principal  Entrance  Gates  from  the 
New  Road.  The  style  is,  perhaps,  less 
objectionable  here  than  in  the  more  em¬ 
bellished  buildings  in  this  district,  and 
combines  simplicity  with  elegance  and 
lightness  of  design.  Ulster  Terrace  is 
not,  however,  destitute  of  ornament,  a 
handsome  Ionic  colonnade  extending 
along  the  basement  story;  with  an  un¬ 
pretending  attempt  at  embellishment  on 
the  second  story,  a  parapet  balustrade, 
&c.  The  succeeding  subdivisions  of  the 
Terrace,  are  decorated  with  handsome  Co¬ 
rinthian  columns  ;  and  a  short  distance 
hence  is  Hanover  Terrace ,  represented 
in  our  last  volume.  In  the  distance  of ' 


the  Engraving  are  seen  the  elegant  faqade 
of  the  Diorama  premises,^  and  the  tower 
of  a  new  church,  by  Nash. 

This  portion  of  the  Park  usually  pre¬ 
sents  a  gay  and  animated  appearance  at 
the  fashionable  airing  hours  of  the  day  ; 
and  our  draughtsman  has  introduced  a 
few  of  the  attributes  of  wealth  and  fashion 
in  the  drive,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
promenaders,  to  enliven  the  characteristic 
accuracy  of  the  scene. 


THE  TOMBS  IN  WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Winchester  Cathedral  was  for 
many  ages  the  burying  place  of  several 
English,  Norman,  and  Saxon  kings, 
whose  remains  during  the  civil  wars, 
were  thrown  against  the  painted  glass,  by 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell’s  army.  The 
relics  of  some  of  these,  when  the  church 
was  repaired,  were  collected  by  Bishop 
Fox,  and  deposited  in  six  large,  wooden 
chests,  which  were  afterwards  placed  on 
the  great  wall  in  the  choir,  three  on  one 
side,  and  three  on  the  other  ;  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  persons  whose  bones  are  in 
each  chest.  Among  the  names  are  those 
of  Egbert,  Edredus,  Adulphus,  Canutus, 
and  Queen  Emma. 

Besides  the  kings  mentioned  above, 
there  are  numerous  persons  of  rank  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  cathedral ;  especially  Lucius, 
the  first  Christian  king  of  this  island, 
who  died  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
after  Christ.  There  are  also  to  be  seen 
the  monuments  of  William  of  Wickham, 
founder  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Bishop 
Wainfleet,  founder  of  Magdalen  College, 
in  the  same  university  ;  Cardinal  Beau¬ 
fort  ;  Bishop  Willis  ;  Bishop  Fox  ;  and 
Bishop  Gardiner. 

The  tomb  of  William  of  Wickham  is 
remarkably  lofty  and  magnificent.  That 
of  Bishop  Wainfleet  is  also  beautiful; 
he  is  represented  lying  at  full  length, 
with  a  cap  in  his  right  hand.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Magdalen  College,  in  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Wainfleet,  keep  it  in 
constant  repair ;  Cardinal  Beaufort’s 
monument  is  extremely  rich,  and  very 
curiously  wrought.  The  design  is  ex¬ 
quisite  ;  we  ought,  however,  to  recollect, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Gothic  architecture  was  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection.  The  cardinal  is 
dressed  in  his  robes  and  hat,  and  if  the 
figure  which  represents  him  be  like,  he 
must  certainly  have  been  a  comely  look¬ 
ing  individual.  Bishop  Willis,  whose 
monument  is  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
cathedral,  is  represented  in  his  episcopal 
attire,  upon  a  sarcophagus  ;  it  is  a  good 
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design,  and  well  executed.  The  Bishops 
Fox  and  Gardiner  have  truly  noble  mo- 
numents  ;  but  the  populace,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  to  show  their  detesta¬ 
tion  of  Gardiner’s  memory,  defaced  the 
figure  which  was  made  to  represent  him 
lying  in  his  coffin. 

Immediately  under  the  altar  lies  a  son 
of  William  the  conqueror ;  and  behind 
the  altar,  under  a  very  fine  monument, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  is  seen  the  effigy  of  Sir 
John  Clobery,  who,  from  being  a  private 
soldier,  was  raised  to  knighthood,  and 
had  an  estate  given  him  by  Charles  the 
Second,  for  his  fidelity  in  the  secret  of 
the  Restoration,  when  he  was  engaged  as 
a  messenger  between  General  Monk  and 
the  king. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place 
here  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  fa¬ 
mous  William  of  Wickham,  who  built 
the  body  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  a  courtier,  and, 
though  he  was  not  very  learned  himself, 
he  was  a  great  promoter  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  His  real  genius  was  far  be¬ 
yond  his  acquired  parts,  and  his  skill  in 
politics  much  beyond  his  ecclesiastic 
knowledge.  He  is  reported  to  have  put 
his  master,  Edward  the  Third,  whose 
minister  and  lord  high  chancellor  he  was, 
upon  the  two  grand  projects  which  made 
that  king’s  reign  so  glorious : — namely, 
upon  setting  up  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  which  brought  on  the  war  with 
that  kingdom,  in  which  Edward  was 
three  times  victorious  in  battle ;  and 
upon  instituting  the  order  of  the  garter, 
in  which  Wickham  obtained  the  honour 
for  the  bishops  of  Winchester  to  be  al¬ 
ways  prelates  of  the  order,  as  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  bishopric  ;  and  he  himself  was 
the  first.  The  ensigns  of  that  honour 
are  joined  with  his  episcopal  ornaments, 
in  the  robing  of  his  effigies  on  the  monu¬ 
ment  mentioned  above.  To  the  high 
honour  of  this  bishop,  there  are,  besides 
New  College,  <  )xford,  many  other  foun¬ 
dations  of  his,  especially  the  college  at 
Winchester,  wrhich  is  a  noble  foundation. 

G.  W.  N. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STRAW 
HATS  AT  FLORENCE. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  Pisa,  the  district  of  Sienna, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Arno,  that  the  best  mats  are  made  for 
straw  hats.  In  these  countries,  whole 
familes,  old  and  young,  may  be  seen  oc¬ 
cupied  at  this  kind  of  work  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  this  branch  of  industry  brings 
2  D  2 
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in  a  very  large  sum  annually  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  in¬ 
considerable  ;  but  the  value  of  the  work 
is  so  great,  that  the  women  of  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  commit  their  domestic  affairs 
to  people  from  the  mountains,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  lucrative  manufacture  of  straw  plait. 
The  following  is  the  information  which 
the  author  of  this  notice  has  obtained  re¬ 
lative  to  this  kind  of  industry.  The 
straw  used  in  working  these  mats,  is 
grown  in  districts  mountainous  and  ste¬ 
rile.  It  is  produced  from  a  kind  of  wheat, 
of  which  the  grain  is  very  small.  This 
straw,  though  slender,  has  much  consis¬ 
tence,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk, 
being  perfectly  hollow,  is  easily  dried.  It 
is  pulled  out  of  the  earth  before  the  grain 
begins  to  form.  After  being  freed  from  the 
soil,  which  adheres  to  the  root,  it  is  form¬ 
ed  into  small  sheaves  to  be  winnowed  ; 
the  part  above  the  last  joint  of  the  stem 
is  then  plucked  off,  which  is  from  four  to 
six  inches  long,  the  ear  remaining  attach¬ 
ed  to  it.  This  being  done,  it  is  bleached 
alternately  by  the  dew  and  the  sunshine. 
Rain  is  very  injurious  to  it,  and  destroys 
much  of  its  whiteness.  When  a  sudden 
shower  comes  on,  every  one  is  in  motion 
gathering  up  the  straw.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  straw  are  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  employed  in  forming  mats  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  upper  parts,  torn 
off  just  to  the  knot,  are  sorted  according 
to  their  degree  of  fineness.  This  stapling 
is  made  with  much  care,  and  usually  af¬ 
fords  straw  of  three  different  prices.  A 
quantity  of  straw  worth  three  quarters  of 
a  paoli  (4 \d.,)  after  having  undergone 
this  process,  is  sold  for  ten  paoli  (4s.  7 d.) 
The  tress  is  formed  of  seven  or  nine 
straws,  which  are  begun  at  the  lower  end, 
and  are  consumed,  in  plaiting,  to  within 
an  inch  and  a-half  of  the  upper  extremity 
including  the  ear.  All  the  ends  of  the 
straws  that  have  been  consumed  are  left 
out,  so  that  the  ears  shall  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tress.  As  fast  as  it  is  worked 
it  is  rolled  on  a  cylinder  of  wood.  When 
it  is  finished,  the  projecting  ends  and  ears 
are  cut  off;  it  is  then  passed  with  force 
between  the  hand  and  a  piece  of  wood, 
cut  with  a  sharp  edge  to  press  and  polish 
it.  The  tresses  thus  prepared,  are  used 
so  that  a  complete  hat  shall  be  formed  of 
one  piece.  They  are  sewed  together  with 
raw  silk.  The  diameter  of  the  hat  is  in 
general  the  same,  the  only  difference  con¬ 
sists  in  the  degree  of  fineness,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  number  of  turns  which  the 
tress  has  made  in  completing  the  hat. 
These  hats  have  from  twenty  to  eighty 
such  turns,  the  number  regulating  the 
price,  which  varies  from  20  paoli  (0.9.  2d.) 
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to  100  piastres  (upwards  of  20/.)  Those 
of  the  first  quality  have  no  fixed  price. 
A  hat  which  sells  for  100  piastres  af¬ 
fords  a  profit  of  40  to  the  merchant;  the 
straw  and  silk  costing  20  piastres,  and  the 
labour  40  piastres.  The  workers  gain 
about  3  or  5  paoli  (Is.  4 d.  or  2s.  3d.)  per 
day.  Several  mercantile  houses  at  Flo¬ 
rence  and  Lenghorn  buy  these  hats  on  the 
spots  where  they  are  worked.  There  is 
one  of  these  houses  which  annually  ex¬ 
ports  them  to  the  value  of  400,000  flo¬ 
rins  (3,500/.)  French  speculators  have 
tried  to  cultivate  this  sort  of  straw,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  so 
fine  a  quality  as  that  of  Tuscany.  Be¬ 
fore  bringing  them  to  sale,  the  hats  are 
once  more  subjected  to  bleaching  by  sul¬ 
phur. — From  the  French. 


ODE 

From  the  Latin,  found  some  years  ago  in  the 
Palatine  Library. 

TO  JULIUS  FLOKUS. 

(  For  the  Mirror .) 

Now  Autumn  tints  the  spreading  vine, 

Her  boughs  with  ripening  fruit  decline. 

And  soon  the  swift  revolving  year 
Shall  bid  cold  Winter  sternly  rear 

His  hoary  head. 

Now  is  the  time  the  nymph  to  chase, 

Who  feigns  to  fly,  but  lingering  stays  ; 

And  on  the  captive’s  lips,  whose  coy 
And  angry  looks  scarce  hide  her  joy, 

To  fix  a  kiss. 

Now  is  the  time,  with  jocund  song. 

To  pass  the  generous  glass  along , 

Thus  all  the  cheerful  day  to  spend, 

And  thus  (when  bless’d  with  you,  my  friend) 

The  joyful  night. 

The  gloomy  north-wind  scatters  care  ; 

But  virtue  cannot  yield  to  fear, 

Whether  on  swift  or  tardy  wing 
Shall  Fate  the  mournful  period  bring — 

Death’s  solemn  hour. 

Q. 

QUINT! N  MATSYS. 

( For  the  Mirror . ) 

Near  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  An¬ 
twerp,  was  formerly  shown  the  iron  rail¬ 
ings  of  a  well,  with  ornamental  foliages, 
the  workmanship  of  Quintin  Matsys,  who 
was  originally  a  smith,  but  afterwards  a 
celebrated  painter.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1460,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  fell 
violently  in  love  with  a  painter’s  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  the  father  refused  his  consent,  being 
determined  to  give  her  only  to  one  of  his 
own  profession.  Ardent  love  induced 
Matsys  to  travel  to  Rome,  where  he  stu¬ 
died  painting.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  native  city  with  such  wonderful 


proofs  of  his  abilities,  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  gave  his  consent  to  a  marriage  with 
his  daughter. 

Antwerp  contains  several  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Matsys  ;  and  the  inimitable  paint¬ 
ing  of  The  Misers ,  at  Windsor  Castle,* 
is  by  this  master. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp  is  placed  his  bust,  under  which 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“  Coimubialis  amor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem.” 

_ _ G.  W.  N. 

ELYSIUM. 
f  For  the  Mirror.) 

A  lorn  spectator,  on  the  verge  of  Time, 

Eartb  faded  on  my  view  ;  while  all  sublime 
Visions  of  things  unearthly  met  my  gaze  ; 

Then  on  my  ear  an  angel’s  whisper  fell. 

Whose  tongue  dropt  harmony  ineffable  ; 

And  while  I  listened  to  his  melting  lays. 

My  ravished  spirit  wafted  on  the  breeze. 

In  deep  entrancement  and  unbroken  ease. 
Revelled  where  Spring’s  fair  blossoms  never  die, 
’Midst  seraph  songs  and  high  wrought  blazonry  : 
Pure  streams  of  calm  delight  for  ever  flow  ; 

Fair  skies — doth’d  in  a  bright  cerulean  glow  ; 
Each  dew-drop  is  a  pearl — but  oh,  the  sum 
Of  bliss  dwells  in  that  magic  word  Elysium  1 

B.  Gough. 


STANZAS.  — TO — - - 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Thou  hast  deem’d  that  I  could  place  all  trust. 
All  hope,  on  a  bright  eye, 

And  spurn  all  else,  on  earth,  in  dust. 

As  joyless  vanity ; 

Thou  hast  notread  my  heart  aright; 

Which,  howsoe’er  it  worshipp’d  thee, 

Can  brook  no  chains,  however  light. 

And  yields  to  none— Idolatry. 

Thou  hast  deem’d  omnipotent  the  thirst 
Which  ray  soul  felt  for  fame, — 

And  all  the  hope  ray  spirit  nurs’d, 

A  wild  unfetter’d  flame. 

Buthere  my  heart  hath  judg’d  not  well. 

Not  wisely,  of  my  own,— 

Thou  can’st  not  pierce  the  shadowing  spell, 

O’er  my  whole  spirit  thrown  ! 

If  I  have  wept  the  scorching  tears. 

Which  pride  disdains  to  shed, 

And  scorn’d  not  all  the  hopes  and  fears. 

In  happier  bosoms  bred : — 

If  I  have  suffer’d  fruitless  sighs 
To  burst  their  clankless  chain, 

I  dash  the  tear-drop  from  mine  eyes,— 

I  will  not  sigh  again  ! 

*  This  celebrated  picture  is  in  the  King's 
Dressing  Room. —  (See  “  Miller’s  Windsor 
Guide, "  containing  a  complete  Catalogue  of 
toe  Paintings,  and  Description  of  the  Castle.) 
There  is  a  flue  Mezzotinto  Engraving  of  Mat- 
sys’  Misers,  by  the  late  R.  Earlom,  now  become 
somewhat  scarce.  We  have  also  lately  seen  a 
fine  lithograph  of  the  same  picture.  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
in  his  “Characteristics,”  remarks,  thatthecom- 
position  of  the  Misers  is  not  correct.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  there  are  two  figures:  Mr.  H. 
ihinks  avarice  a. solitary  vice,  and  that  the  miser 
counts  his  gold  solus. — Ed. 
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I  learn  to  feel  the  idle  things 
Which  wildly  I  could  love, 

Are  worth  not  all  the  thousand  stings 
Their  worshippers  may  prove  ! 

I  learn  to  render  scorn  for  scorn. 

If  one  should  now  disdain — 

The  yoke  which  I  so  long  have  borne, 

I  will  not  bear  again  ! 

Thomas  M  *  *  *  s. 


fides  of  a  l&eaber. 

POLITICAL  RATTING. 

The  term  “  ratting;,”  perhaps,  originated 
in  the  following  : — U  In  Spain,  when  the 
famous  Duke  of  Lerma  was  overthrown, 
all  the  Lermates  disappeared  in  a  few 
days.  At  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma, 
which  occasioned  so  many  removals  from 
office,  our  James  I.,  expressing  his  asto¬ 
nishment,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  face¬ 
tious  Gondemar.  That  Cervantic  Spaniard 
replied,  by  applying  an  apologue  with 
his  usual  poignancy.  To  illustrate  the 
fall  of  the  duke  and  his  creatures,  he  told 
how  once  two  rats,  having  entered  a  pa¬ 
lace,  were  delighted  at  the  spacious  apart¬ 
ments  and  the  frequent  banquets.  They 
whisked  about  unmolested,  every  day 
seemed  a  festival,  and-  they  at  last  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  palace  was  built  for  them. 
Their  presence  was  not  even  suspected. 
But,  grown  bolder  by  custom,  they  called 
in  shoals  of  rats  and  ratlings,  and  each 
filled  his  appointment.  Some  were  at  the 
larder,  some  in  the  dining-room,  some 
here,  and  some  there.  The  little  rapa¬ 
cious  creatures  were  a  race  of  lascivious 
livers ;  they  dipped  their  whiskers  in 
every  dish,  and  nibbled  at  the  choicest 
morsels.  Not  a  department  but  had  its 
rat.  The  people  in  the  palace  now  began 
to  cry  out,  that  there  were  rats  without 
number  ;  and  having  once  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  fact,  they  laid  traps  for 
them  here  and  there,  and  cast  ratsbane  up 
and  down  the  palace.” — D' Israeli. 


A  COMPARISON. 

AwRiTERin  the  last  London  Magazine , 
in  noticing  Miss  Mitford’s  “  Sketches,” 
has  the  following  : — “  The  first  time  a 
reader  lights  upon  one  of  Miss  Mitford’s 
sketches,  he  thinks  it  eminently  delight¬ 
ful.  It  is  so  true  to  village  nature,  so 
fresh,  so  firm,  apparently  so  unaffected. 
The  next  is  almost  equally  charming,  were 
it  not  that  it  too  closely  resembles  the  first ; 
but,  as  he  proceeds,  he  finds  that  they  are 
all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  have,  in 
consequence,  the  same  deficiency  in  the 
degree  of  vigour  and  decision  of  outline 
and  execution,  which  (if  we  may  use  such 
a  similitude)  glass  which  is  run  has  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  cut  by  the 


hand.”  Really,  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  “  Sketches”  Miss  M.  has 
written,  and  the  many  hundred  quotations 
we  have  read  from  them,  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  neither  of  the  reviewers 
has  hitherto  found  out  this  secret. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  fete  was  given  at  Spa, 

by  a  prince  of  the  house  of - ,  to  which 

his  countrymen  and  all  the  water-drinking 
strangers  of  distinction  were  invited ;  but 
to  the  dismay  of  the  company,  the  aid- 
de-camp  in  waiting  was  sent  round  the 
table  after  the  repast  with  a  plate,  to  col¬ 
lect  forty  francs  a  head.  The  ladies  were 
not  called  upon  to  pull  out  their  purses  ; 
many,  however,  of  the  cavaliers,  not  being 
provided  with  argent  comptant ,  were  put 
to  the  blush. 


SONNET  ON  PUNCH 

(ATTH IBTJTED  TO  LOUD  BYRON.) 

Triumphant  Punch  !  with  joy  I  follow  thee 
Through  the  glad  progress  of  thy  wanton 
course ; 

Where  life  is  painted  with  such  truth  and 
force. 

Its  equal  on  our  stage  we  never  see. 

Whether  thou  kill  st  thy  wife  with  jolly  glee, 
Hurl’stthy  sweet  babe  away  without  remorse, 
Mount’st,  and  art  quickly  thrown  from  off  thy 
horse, 

Or  dance  with  “  pretty  Poll,”  so  fair  and  free. 
Having  first  slain,  with  just  disdain,  her  sire, 
Deaf  to  music  of  thy  sheep  bell  lyre: 

Who  loves  not  music  is  not  fit  to  live  ! 

Then,  when  the  hangman  comes,  who  can  re¬ 
fuse 

To  laugh,  when  through  his  head,  into  the  noose 
Hast  nimbly  thrust,  while  he  gets  no  reprieve  ? 
Who  feigns  to  grieve 

Thou  goest  unpunish’d  in  the  fiend’s  despite. 
And  slay'st  him  too,  is  but  a  hypocrite. 

’Tis  such  delight 

To  see  thee  cudgel  his  black  carcass  antique. 

For  ev  ry  rapture  I  am  almost  frantic. 


GOLD  COINAGE. 

Eleven  parts  of  gold,  that  is,  standard 
gold,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  19, 
when  mixed  with  one  part  of  copper, 
produce  an  alloy,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  about  17  ;  of  this  alloy,  twenty 
pounds  troy  are  coined  into  934^  sove¬ 
reigns,  or  fifteen  pounds  into  709  sove¬ 
reigns.  One  pound  was  formed  into  44^ 
guineas,  but  now  it  is  coined  into  40 
sovereigns — Brande's  Lectures . 


liberty  of  the  press. 
Political  books,  or  brochures,  throw¬ 
ing  any  reflection  on  the  government,  are 
very  hazardous  in  the  Venetian  and  Mi¬ 
lanese  territories.  Lady  Morgan’s  Italy , 
and  even  Stewart  Rose’s  Letters  from  the 
North  of  Italy ,  are  rigidly  prohibited  ; 
but  such  is  the  ignorance  of  these  censors 
of  the  police,  that  the  former  work  has 
been  passed  by  taking  the  precaution  of 
tearing  out  the  title-page! — Notes  on 
Italy. 
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ZINC  HOOFS. 

Roofs  covered  with  malleable  zinc  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Low  Countries,  but 
have1  one  bad  quality  which  is  against 
them.  In  cases  of  fire,  the  zinc  being 
very  combustible,  causes  the  dispersion 
of  inflamed  portions  of  the  metal,  which 
falling  all  around,  occasion  great  danger 
to  those  who  approach  the  building. 


GARDENERS. 

In  Germany,  and  other  northern  states, 
it  is  customary  for  those  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  gardening  to  serve  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  three  years  in  a  royal  garden. 
After'  that  period  is  completed,  they  re¬ 
ceive  an  indenture,  elegantly  written  on 
parchment,  with  the  head-gardener’s  name, 
or  sign  and  seal  attached. 

The  features  of  the  women  of  Bruges 
generally  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Jewish  race,  from  whom 
they  are,  however,  distinguished  by  the 
mild  lustre  of  their  dark  eyes. — Brussels 
Companion. 

A  CERTAIN  G^EtEAT  HOUSE. 

Go  !  Wind  adorers  of  tlie  day.  and  see 
The  modern  temple  of  iniquity  : 

Full  in  that  street,  where  Fashion’s  pimpl’dapes. 
Limp  forth  at  noon  to  show  their  poker  shapes, 
There,  in  proud  triumpn,  mark  a  princely  pile. 
Rear’d  to  advance  the  ruin  of  our  isle  ; 

Where  midnight  sharpers  and  their  hideous  crew. 
Unite  to  see  what  knaves  and  dice  can  do  ; 

How  many  hearts  shall  wither  to  the  core. 

How  many  happy,  shall  be  so  no  more  ! 

Yes ;  in  yon  room,  where  polish’d  scoundrels 
meet. 

Night  after  night,  to  plunder  and  to  cheat, — 
There  shall  be  seen  the  fiercely  glaring  eye, — 
There  shall  be  heard  the  riven  bosom’s  sigh, — 
There  shall  the  hollow  groan  of  anguish  sound, 
And  ruin  glance  her  deadly  eyes  around. 

The  Puffictd—  A  Satire. 


a  THE  LAST  TIME.” 

In  one  only  situation  can  a  man  be  placed 
where  the  awful  doubt  is  converted  to  a 
tremendous  certainty — not  the  sick  patient 
on  the  bed  of  death,  whose  pulse  beats 
faintly,  and  whose  subsiding  pain  seems 
to  announce  the  coming  of  his  release. 
He  may  linger  for  hours  ;  he  may  recover 
— the  ray  of  hope  beams,  and  those  who 
love  him  share  its  brightness.  His  hours 
are  not  numbered.  The  sinking  mariner 
clings  to  the  last  fragment  of  his  ill-fated 
ship,  and  holds  on  while  nature  gives  him 
strength  ;  and  as  he  mounts  the  toppling 
wave,  strains  his  anxious  eyes  in  search 
of  assistance.  A  vessel  may  heave  in 
sight ;  he  may  be  drifted  to  some  kindly 
shore  ;  his  fate  is  not  decided. 

The  unhappy  wretch  who  alone  lives 
his  last  day  hopeless  and  in  unmitigated 
misery,  is  the  sentenced  convict  on  the 
eve  of  execution ;  he  sees  and  hears  all 


that  is  passing  round  him  with  the  ter¬ 
rible  consciousness  that  it  is  for  the  44  last 
time.” 

He  beholds  the  sun  gleaming  through 
the  bars  of  his  cell,  in  all  his  parting 
brightness,  and  knows  he  sees  his  golden 
rays  forthe 44  last  time;”  hehears  the  prison 
clock  record  the  fleeting  minutes — how 
fastly  fleeting  to  him  !-— throughout  the 
night  each  hour  sounds  to  him  for  the 
44  last  time.”  Seven  §trikes  upon  the  bell 
— at  eight  he  dies  ! 

His  wife,  his  children,  his  beloved  pa¬ 
rents,  come  to  him  :  he  stands  amidst 
his  family  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
bodily  health  and  all  his  mental  faculties. 
He  clasps  them  to  his  heart — they  go  : 
the  door  of  his  cell  closes  and  shuts  them 
from  his  sight :  he  has  seen  them  for  the 
44  last  time.” 

He  is  summoned  to  the  scaffold — the 
engine,  of  death  stands  ready  :  he  feels  the 
pure  air  of  heaven  blow  upon  his  face — 
the  summer  sun  shines  brightly  ;  for  the 
44  last  time”  he  sees  the  green  fields  and 
the  trees,  and  ten  thousand  objects  fami¬ 
liar  to  us  all.  The  cap  is  drawn  over  his 
tear-fraught  eyes  !— the  objects  vanish, 
never,  never,  to  be  seen  again  by  him  ! 
He  hears  for  the  44  last  time”  the  sacred 
word  of  God  from  human  lips ;  in  an¬ 
other  moment  the  death-struggle  is  on 
him,  and  he  breathes  for  the  4‘  last  time  !” 

To  him  alone,  then,  is  the  exit  from 
this  world  of  cares  regular  and  certain  ; 
in  every  other  case,  it  is  a  mystery  when 
the  44  last  time”  shall  come. — Sayings 
and  Doings ,  Third  Series. 

BEAUTY. 

(From  Lord  Dillon's  Eccelino  da  Romana.) 

Rounded  and  full  display’d  tlie  sanctuary 
Of  Love  ;  for  love  might  wTell  have  chosen  here. 
So  fair  a  shrine,  to  make  his  long  abode. 

Of  ivory  and  alabaster  blent 

Her  limbs  were  form’d,  in  so  exact  a  mould. 

That  their  transparent  forms  might  almost  seem 
To  melt  in  air,  or  float  impalpable, 

Like  the  bright  moonbeams  in  the  quiet  lake. 
Nor,  though  she  thus  beauteous,  ethereal,  pure 
As  sweetest  breath  of  early  flowers,  not  less 
She  glow’d  a  woman  to  the  touch,  that  might 
The  type  of  all  her  sex  have  been.  Her  breast 
An  altar  was,  in  which  did  burn  a  lamp 
Exhaustless ;  whose  bright  light  shed  from  her 
eyes 

Such  rays  of  tenderness,  that  e’en  might  tame 
The  lion  in  his  rage,  and  bid  him  quit 
His  prey,  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet  (for  such, 
As  olden  legends  sing,  is  Beauty’s  power  !) 

Her  voice  the  silver  hells  would  shame  :  her  hair 
Like  Term's  waterfall  did  dazzling  shine; 

Nor  fairer  form  than  her’shath  Fancy  bright 
E’er  wove,  or  Grecian  chisel  ever  form’d  : 

In  marble  breathing  w  ith  ideal  grace. 


Charles  I.,  had  it  been  his  happiness 
to  have  reigned  in  peace,  would  have  an¬ 
ticipated  by  a  century  the  glory  of  Eng¬ 
lish  art. — D' Israeli. 


THE  MIKKOK. 
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The  round-frock  of  the  wagoner  or  far¬ 
mer,  still  in  use  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  England,  is  supposed  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  a  simple  and  serviceable  gar¬ 
ment,  made  of  woollen  or  of  hempen 
cloth,  somewhat  resembling  the  Saxon 
tunic,  and  generally  worn  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 


TURKISH  CEMETERY. 

The  great  cemetery  at  Constantinople 
lies  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  extends  its 
dark,  cypress  groves  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  vicinity  of  Scutari.  This 
is  perhaps  the  largest  burial-ground  in 
the  world,  being  one  hour,  or  three  miles 
in  length ;  and  it  has  increased  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  size  in  consequence  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  predilection  the  Turks  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  entertain  for  it.  They  are  per¬ 
suaded  they  will  again  be  compelled  to 
retire  to  Asia,  whence  they  came  ;  and 
they  wish  their  bodies  -to  be  laid  in  a 
place  where  Christian  infidels  cannot  dis¬ 
turb  them.  The  great  majority,  there¬ 
fore,  of  those  who  die  in  Constantinople, 
are  transported  by  their  friends  across  the 
Bosphorus  ;  and  the  stairs  or  slip  at  which 
they  embark,  is  called,  for  this  reason, 
Meit-iskelli,  or  the  Ladder  of  the  Dead. 


In  the  Netherlands  it  is  the  custom  to 
mix  coffee  with  a  little  chicorte ,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  fields  ;  it  is  an  agreeable 
bitter,  and  when  prepared,  sells  at  four 
sous  per  lb.  Servants  object  to  their  cafe 
being  too  highly  saturated  with  this  weed ; 
and  when  settling  for  wages,  they  fre¬ 
quently  ask,  “  Mais ,  Madame ,  combien 
de  chicoree  dans  le  cafe  ?” 


DEFOE. 

When  a  reward  was  offered  in  January, 
1709,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  author 
of  Robinson  Crusoe ,  who  had  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  seditious  libel,  he  was  described 
as  “  a  middle-sized,  spare  man,  about 
forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
and  dark  brown  hair,”  though  he  wore  a 
wig ;  having  a  hook  nose,  a  sharp  chin, 
grey  eyes,  and  a  mole  near  his  mouth. — 
Weekly  Review. 


TRAVELLING. 

Children,  destined  by  their  parents  to 
be  travellers,  should  be  thrown  into  a 
pail  of  ice  the  moment  they  are  born,  and 
then  transferred  for  half  an  hour  to  the 
kitchen  fire  ;  they  may  have  to  swim 
across  frozen  rivers,  and  run  a  race  in  the 
torrid  zone,  more  than  once  before  they 

die  : _ they  should  be  often  fed  on  bread 

and  water,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  there  is  seldom  any 
of  either  : — they  should  be  clad  thinly  $ 


the  brigands  of  Terracina  frequently  strip 
their  victims  : — they  should  know  how 
to  go  naked  on  emergencies ;  tailors  are 
not  to  be  had  in  the  wilderness.  They 
may  dislike  this  at  the  time,  but  they 
will  thank  their  parents  for  it  heieafter. 

Give  the  future  traveller  those  books  to 
read,  which  stimulate  most  the  natural 
curiosity  ;  the  more  extravagant  (truth 
can  be  had  anywhere)  the  better.  .Mun¬ 
chausen  is  a  good  book,  if  he  be  intended 
for  Germany.  Carr  will  do  for  Holland, 
and  Ireland — (if  any  one  travels  there 
now  that  he  can  travel  anywhere  else;) 
Chateaubriand  for  Greece  and  the  East ; 
Eustace  for  Italy  ;  Blayney,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Fudge  Family  for  France  ;  and  as 
for  Switzerland,  leave  him  to  William 
Tell,  and  Macready,  and  the  Panoramas. 


WATER. 

The  hardness  of  river  and  shallow  well 
water  depends  upon  their  containing  cal¬ 
careous  salts  with  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  one  grain  of  the  latter  contained 
in  2,000  grains  of  soft  water  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convert  it  into  the  hardest  water 
that  is  commonly  met  with.  Hard  water 
is  also  subject  to  become  putrid,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
which  it  contains,  and  generally  turbid 
from  the  suspension  of  earthy  impurity  ; 
and  when  drunk,  it  is  fiat,  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  air. 


The  population  of  Brussels  is  estimated 
at  90,000,  of  which  20,000  are  paupers. 


ladies’  dresses. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  gown, 
composed  of  silk  or  velvet,  was  shortened 
or  lengthened  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  wearer.  The  countess  was  obliged 
by  rules  of  etiquette,  to  have  a  train  both 
behind  and  before,  which  she  hung  upon 
her  arm,  or  fastened  upon  her  girdle  ;  the 
baroness,  and  all  under  her  degree,  weie 
prohibited  from  assuming  that  badge  of 
distinction-  The  matron  was  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  unmarried  woman,  by 
the  different  mode  of  their  head  attire  : 
the  hood  of  the  former  had  been  recently 
superseded  by  a  coif  or  close  bonnet,  of 
which  the  pictures  of  Holbein  give  a  re¬ 
presentation  ;  while  the  youthful  and  the 
single,  with  characteristic  simplicity,  wore 
the  hair  braided  with  knots  of  ribbon. 


THE  ADULTERER’S  EXILE. 

’Twas  there  Selina  led  lier  lover — there. 

Midst  harmless  rustics  paused  the  guilty  pair; 

A  little  onward,  through  the  leafy  green, 

A  peaceful  hamlet  peeps,  called  Unterseen  : 
And  there,  close  shelter’d  by  a  chestnut  wood,' 
All  tenantless  and  wild  a  dwelling  stood— 


the  mirror 
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The  white  rose  here,  and  there  the  clust’riug 
vine, 

And  flowering  clematis,  and  jessamine, 

Around  a  low  viranda  seem’d  to  creep, 

And  welcome  silence  in  the  realms  of  sleep. 

“  Here  sure  is  peace,”  the  sad  Selina  said, 

**  And  here  the  weary  one  may  rest  her  head  ; 
Here  find  a  haven — not  from  hence  to  move  ; 
Fonret  the  world,  and  give  np  all  io  love.” 

This  look’d  like  peace— all  wore  her  happy  dress, 
And  all  things  here  kind  'Nature  seem’d  to  bless  ; 
And  here  they  w  ander’d  oft  at  even-tide, 

And  watch’d  the  mist  enrobe  the  mountain’s 
side. 

An  avalanche  !  and  now  this  netherworld, 

Mont  Blanc  itself,  seems  in  convulsion  hurl'd  : 
Upwards  a  cloud  of  shiver’d  fragments  fiv 
And  fields,  and  flocks,  and  chalets,  buried  lie. 
Now  turn  they  hack,  all  thankful  for  their  lot. 
Their  chestnut  grove  is  safe,— their  shelter’d  cot. 
With  chamois  hunters  now  more  bold  they  creep, 
And  thread  with  cautious  step  the  craggy  steep; 
Or  ambush’d  lie,  and  waste  a  summer’s  day, 

To  watch,  without  success,  their  wrary  prey  : 
With  them  no  flick’ring  lamps  dispel  the  night, 
For  lovers’  eyes  can  shed  enough  of  lie  lit . 

But  when  the  Sabbath  comes,  and  all  looks  gay, 
All  happy — all  contented — all  but  they— 

The  cheerful  groups,  their  early  matins  o’er, 
With  votive  chants  salute  them  at  their  door , 
The  wife  hangs  fondly'  on  her  husband’s  arm, 
And  wedded  love  appears  with  threefold  charm. 
“  The  wife  l”  Selina  thought, — “  and  what  am  I  ? 
Would  these  poor  rustics  pardon  infamy  ? 
Would  they  salute  me,  if  they  knew  my  shame, 
My  blasted  honour,  and  my  blighted  fame  ? 
Blush,  blush,  my  soul!  ye  wilds,  your  cov’ring 
shed, 

And  hide  from  innocence  this  guilty  head 
Yet  when  she  met  her  lover,  not  a  sigh 
Escaped  her  breast — nor  ever  in  her  eye 
A  tear  was  seen,— she  wept  but  when  alone  ; 
His  were  her  smiles — her  sorrows  all  her  own  ! 

The  Man  of  Ton — A  Satire. 
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A  STRANGE  SECRET. 

Related  in  a  Letter  from  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

Dear  Sir, — Yesterday  there  was  a  poor 
man  named  Thomas  Henderson  came  to 
our  door,  and  presented  me  with  a  letter 
from  a  valued  friend.  I  was  kind  to  the 
man  ;  and  as  an  acknowledgment,  he 
gave  me  his  history  in  that  plain,  simple, 
and  drawling  style,  which  removed  all 
doubts  of  its  authenticity.  It  is  not  de¬ 
serving  of  a  recital ;  but  as  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  look-out  for  fundamental 
documents  of  any  sort  relating  to  Scot¬ 
land,  there  was  one  little  story  of  his  that 
I  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  ;  and 
consequently  here  have  I  sat  down  to 
write  it  out  in  the  man’s  own  words,  while 
yet  they  are  fresh  in  my  memory. 

I  was  nine  years  a  servant  to  the  Earl 

of - ,  when  I  left  him,  he  made  me 

a  very  handsome  present ;  but  it  was  on 
condition  that  I  should  never  again  come 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  house. 
The  truth  is,  that  1  would  have  been 
there  to  this  day,  had  I  not  chanced  to 
come  at  the  knowledge  of  something  re¬ 
lating  to  the  family  that  I  ought  not  to 


have  known,  and  which  I  never  would 
have  known,  had  I  gotten  my  own  will. 

44  Pray,  what  was  that,  Thomas  ? 
Above  all  things,  I  should  like  to  hear 
some  of  the  secrets  of  a  noble  family.” 

u  Weel,  ye  shall  hear  a’  that  1  ken, 
sir  ;  which,  to  say  the  truth,  is  but  very 
little  after  a’.  But  it  was  this.  When 
the  auld  earl  died  there  was  an  unca 
rumpus  an’  confusion,  and  at  length  the 
young  lord  came  hame  frae  abroad,  an’ 
tuke  the  command.  An’  I  think  he  hadna 
been  master  aboon  twa  years  when  he 
rings  the  bell  ae  morning,  an’  sends  for 
me.  I  was  merely  a  groom,  and  no  used 
to  gang  up  stairs  to  my  lord ;  but  he 
often  spoke  to  me  in  the  stables,  for  I 
had  the  charge  o’  his  favourites  Cleopa¬ 
tra  and  Venus,  and  I  thought  he  wanted 
to  gie  me  some  directions  about  them. 
Weel,  up  the  stair  I  rins,  wanting  the 
jecket  and  bonnet,  and  I  opens  the  door 
and  I  says,  44~What  is’t,  my  lord  ?” 
44  Shut  the  door  and  come  in,”  says  he. 
u  Hech  !  what  in  the  world  is  in  the  wind 
now  !”  thinks  I.  44  Am  I  gaun  to  be 
made  some  grand  secreter  ?” 

44  Tom,  has  the  Lady  Julia  ordered 
the  coach  to-day  ?”  says  he 

44  I  believe  she  has,  my  lord.  I  think 
Hector  was  saying  so.” 

44  And  is  it  still  to  the  eld  spot  again 
in  the  forest  ?” 

44  That  winna  be  kend  till  Hector  is  on 
the  speat.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  is  to  the  same  place.  She  never  drives 
to  any  other.” 

44  Tom,  I  was  long  absent  from  home, 
but  you  have  been  in  the  family  all  the 
while,  and  must  know  all  its  secrets. 
What  is  it  supposed  my  sister  Julia  has 
always  ado  with  the  foresters  wife  at  the 
shieling  of  Abetduchra  ?” 

44  That  has  never  been  kend  to  ane  o* 
us,  my  lord.  But  it  is  supposed  there  is 
some  secret  business  connected  wi’  her 
visits  there.” 

44  That  is  a  great  stretch  of  supposi¬ 
tion,  indeed,  Tom  !  Of  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  what  do  the  servants 
suppose  the  secret  relates  to  ?  Or  what 
do  you  suppose  it  does  ?  Come,  tell  me 
honestly  and  freely.” 

44  O,  naebody  kens  that,  my  lord  ;  for 
Lady  Julia  just  lights  at  a  certain  point 
o’  the  road,  and  orders  the  coach  to  be 
there  again  at  a  certain  hour  at  night ; 
an’  that’s  a’  that  has  ever  been  kend  about 
it.  But  we  a’  notice  that  Lady  Julia  is 
sair  altered.  An’  the  folks  say, — but  as 
to  that  I’m  ignorant — The  folks  say,  ye 
ken,  that  auld  Eppie  Cowan’s  a  witch.” 

44  And  that  it  is  on  some  business  of 
enchantment  or  divination  that  my  sister 
goes  to  her  ?” 
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“  Na,  na,  I  dinna  say  that,  my  lord  ; 
for  a’  that  I  say  is  just  this,  that  i  be. 
lieve  naebody  in  this  world,  excepting 
Lady  Julia  an’  auld  Eppie  themsells 
twa,  kens  what  their  business  is  the- 
gither,  or  how  they  came  to  be  connect¬ 
ed.” 

“  Well,  well,  Tom,  that  is  what  I 
want  particularly  to  know.  Do  you  set 
out  just  now  ;  go  over  the  shoulder  of 
Beinny-Veol,  and  through  Glen-Ellich, 
by  the  straight  route.  Get  to  Aberdu- 
chra  before  my  sister.  Conceal  yourself 
somewhere,  in  the  house  or  out  of  the 
house,  in  a  thicket  or  in  a  tree.  Note  all 
that  you  see  Lady  Julia  engaged  in — 
who  meets  her  there — what  they  do,  and 
what  they  say,  and  bring  me  a  true  re¬ 
port  of  everything,  and  your  reward  shall 
be  according  to  your  success.’’  • 

Weel,  aff  I  rins,  and  ower  the  hills  at 
the  nearest,  and  sair  wark  had  I  afore  I 
got  nrysell  concealed,  for  auld  Eppie  was 
running  out  and  in,  and  in  and  out  again, 
in  an  unco  like,  weel  kenning  wha  was 
to  be  her  visiter  that  day  ;  for  every  time 
she  came  to  the  door  she  gae  a  lang  look 
down  the  glen,  and  then  a’  round  her,  as 
if  feared  for  being  catched  in  a  fault. 

I  had  by  this  time  got  up  to  the  top 
of  a  great  elm-tree  that  almost  overlook¬ 
ed  the  door  o’  the  shieling,  hut  when  I 
saw  the  auld  roudess  looking  about  her 
sae  sternly,  I  grew  frighted,  for  I  thought, 
if  she  be  a  witch,  I  shall  soon  be  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  then,  should  she  cast  any 
cantrips  that  may  dumfounder  me,  or 
should  I  see  ought  to  put  me  beside  my¬ 
self,  what  a  devil  of  a  fa’  I  will  get  !  1 

wad  now  hae  gien  a’  the  claes  on  my 
back  to  have  been  safe  down  again,  and 
had  begun  to  study  a  quick  descent  when 
I  perceived  Lady  Julia  coming  rapidly 
up  the  glen,  with  manifestly  a  kind  o’ 
trepidation  o’  manner.  My  heart  began 
now  to  quake  like  an  aspin  leaf,  for  I 
suspected  that  some  awesome  scene  was 
gaun  to  be  transacted,  that  could  bring 
the  accomplished  Lady  Julia  to  that  wild 
retired  spot.  And  yet  when  she  drew 
near,  her  modest  mien  and  fading  beauty 
were  sae  unlike  ony thing  wicked  or  hel¬ 
lish,  that  in  short  I  didna  ken  what  to 
think  or  what  to  fear,  but  I  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  allowance  o’  baith. 

With  many  kind  and  obsequious  cour¬ 
tesies  did  old  Eppie  receive  the  lady  on 
the  green,  and  after  exchanging  a  few 
words,  they  both  vanished  into  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  shut  the  door.  Now,  thinks 
I,  the  infernal  wark  will  begin  ;  but 
goodness  be  thankit,  I’ll  see  nane  o’t  frae 
here.  I  changed  my  place  on  the  tree, 
however,  and  came  as  near  to  the  top  of 
the  lum  as  the  branches  would  carry  me. 


From  thence  I  heard  the  voices  of  the 
two,  hut  knew  not  what  they  were  say¬ 
ing.  The  Lady  Julia’s  voice  was  seldom 
heard,  but  when  it  was,  it  had  the  sounds 
of  mental  agony  ;  and  I  certainly  thought 
she  was  imploring  the  old  hag  to  desist 
from  something  which  the  other  persisted 
in.  The  voice  of  the  latter  never  ceased  ; 
it  went  on  with  one  continued  mumble, 
like  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall.  The 
sounds  still  increased,  and  I  sometimes 
made  myself  believe  that  I  heard  the 
voice  of  a  third  person.  1  cannot  tell 
what  I  would  then  have  given  to  have 
heard  what  was  going  on,  but  though  I 
strained  my  hearing  to  the  uttermost,  1 
could  not  attain  it. 

At  length,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a  pierc¬ 
ing  shriek,  which  was  followed  by  low 

stifled  moanings.  u  L — d  J - s,  they 

are  murdering  a  bairn,  an’  what  will  I 
do  !”  said  1  to  myself,  sobbing  till  my 
heart  was  like  to  burst.  And  finding  that 
I  was  just  going  to  lose  my  senses,  as 
well  as  my  hold,  and  fall  from  the  tree, 

I  descended  with  all  expedition,  and 
straightway  ran  and  hid  myself  in  below 
the  bank  of  the  burn  behind  the  house, 
that  thereby  I  might  drown  the  cries  of 
the  suffering  innocent,  and  secure  myself 
from  a  fall. 

u  Now,  here  shall  be  my  watch,” 
thinks  I ;  u  for  here  I  can  see  every  ane 
that  passes  out  or  into  the  house  ;  and  as 
for  what  is  gaun  on  in  the  inside,  that’s 
mair  than  I’ll  meddle  wi’.” 

I  had  got  a  nice  situation  now,  and  a 
safe  ane,  for  there  was  a  thick  natural 
hedge  of  briers,  broom,  and  brambles, 
down  the  back  <5’  the  kail-yard.  These 
overhung  the  burn-brae,  so  that  I  could 
hide  mysell  frae  every  human  ee  in  case 
of  great  danger,  and  there  was  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  hedge,  a  kind  of  thin  bit, 
through  which  I  could  see  all  that  pass¬ 
ed,  and  there  I  coured  down  on  my  knees, 
and  lay  wi’  my  een  stelled  on  that  shiel¬ 
ing  o’  sin  and  iniquity. 

I  hadna  lain  lang  in  this  position  till 
out  comes  the  twasome  cheek  for  chowe, 
and  the  auld  ane  had  a  coffin  under  her 
arm  ;  and  straight  on  they  comes  for  the 
very  opening  o’  -the  hedge,  where  I  was 
lying.  Now,  thinks  I,  I’m  a  gone  man  ; 
for  in  below  this  very  bank  where  I  am 
sitting,  are  they  coming  to  hide  the  corpse 
o’  the  poor  bairn,  and  here  ten  might  lie 
till  they  consumed,  unkend  to  the  haill 
warld.  Ay,  here  they  are  coming,  in¬ 
deed,  for  there  is  not  another  bit  in 
the  whole  thicket  where  they  can  win 
through  ;  and  in  half  a  minute,  I  will 
have  the  witch  and  the  murderess  baith 
hinging  at  my  throat  like  twa  wul-cats. 
I  was  aince  just  setting  a’  my  joints  to 
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make  a  clean  splash  down  the  middle  of 
the  burn  like  an  otter ;  but  the  power  was 
denied  me,  an’  a’  that  I  could  do,  was 
to  draw  mysell  close  into  my  cove,  like  a 
hare  into  her  form  ;  an’  there  I  sat  and 
heard  the  following  dialogue,  and  I  think 
I  remember  it  every  word. 

44  Now,  my  good  Eppie ,  are  you  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  person  will  come  upon  us,  or 
within  view  of  us,  before  we  have  done  ?” 
( Good  Eppie  !  thinks  I,  Heaven  preserve 
us  a’  frae  sic  goodness  !) 

44  Ay,  ay,  weel  am  I  sure  o’  that, 
Lady  Julia,  for  my  ain  good  man  is  on 
the  watch,  an’  he  has  a  signal  that  I  can 
ken,  which  will  warn  us  in  good  time  if 
anybody  leave  the  highway.” 

44  Then  open  the  lid  and  let  me  look 
into  it  once  more  ;  for  the  poor  inanimate 
remains  that  are  in  that  chest  have  a  hold 
of  this  disconsolate  and  broken  heart, 
which  nothing  else  in  this  world  can  ever 
have  again.  O  my  dear  boy !  My 
comely,  my  beautiful,  my  murdered 
boy  !” 

Here  Lady  Julia  burst  into  the  most 
violent  and  passionate  grief,  shrieking 
and  weeing  like  one  in  distraction,  i 
was  terrified  out  of  a’  bounds,  but  I 
coudna  help  thinking  to  mysell  what  a 
strange,  unconsistent  creature  a  woman 
was,  first  to  take  away  a  dear  little  boy’s 
life,  and  then  rair  and  scraugh  over  what 
she  had  done,  like  a  mad  woman.  Her 
passion  was  sae  violent  and  sae  loud  that 
I  coudna  take  up  what  the  auld  crone  was 
saying,  although  her  tongue  never  lay 
for  a  moment ;  but  I  thought  a’  the  time 
that  she  was  trying  to  pacify  and  comfort 
Lady  Julia  ;  and  I  thv  .ght  I  heard  her 
saying  that  the  boy  wasna  murdered. 
Now,  thinks  I,  that  dings  a’  that  ever  I 
heard  !  If  a  man  ince  understands  a 
woman,  he  needna  be  feared  to  try  ought 
in  nature. 

44  Now  here  they  are,  my  Lady  July, 
just  as  your  own  fair  hands  laid  them. 
There’s  no  ane  o’  them  out  o’  its  place 
yet.  There  they  a’  lie,  little  an:  muckle, 
frae  the  crown  o’  the  head  to  the  soles  o’ 
the  feet.” 

44  Gude  forgi’e  the  woman  !”  says  I 
into  mysell — 44  Can  these  be  the  banes  o’ 
bairns  that  she  is  speaking  about  ?  It  is 
a  question  how  many  has  been  put  into 
that  black  kisty  afore  this  time,  and 
there  their  banes  will  be  lying,  tier  aboon 
tier,  like  the  contents  of  a  candlemaker’s 
box  !” 

44  Look,  here  is  the  first,  my  leddy. 
This  is  the  first  year’s  anes.  Then,  be¬ 
low  that  sheet  o’  silver  paper,  is  the  se¬ 
cond  year’s,  and  on  sae  to  the  third  and 
the  fourth.” 

44  I  didna  think  there  had  been  as 


muckle  wickedness  in  human  nature,’’ 
thought  1 ;  44  but  if  thae  twa  escape  out 
o'  this  world  without  some  visible  judg¬ 
ment,  I’m  unco  sair  mista’en.” 

44  Come  nowr,  Leddy  July,  and  let  us 
gae  through  them  a’  regularly,  an’  gie 
ower  greeting.  See,  as  I  said,  this  con¬ 
tains  the  first  year's  suits  of  a’  kinds,  and 
here,  amang  others,  is  the  frock  she  was 
baptized  in,  far,  far  frae  here.  Ay,  weel 
I  mind  that  day,  an’  sae  may  ye,  Leddy 
July;  when  the  bishop  flung  the  water 
on  your  boy’s  face,  how  the  little  chub 
looked  at  him  !  Ech — ech — ech — I’ll 

never  forget  it !  He  didna  whimper  and 
whine  like  ither  bairns,  but  his  little  arms 
gae  a  quiver  wi’  anger,  an’  sic  a  look  as 
he  gae  the  priest !  Ay,  it  was  as  plain 
as  he  had  said  it  in  gude  Scots,  4  Billy, 
I’ll  be  about  wi’  you  for  this  yet.’  Hee 
hee — hee — my  brave  boy  !  Ay,  there 
needed  nae  confessions,  nor  parish  regis¬ 
ters,  to  declare  wha  was  his  father  ! 

4  Faith,  Billy,  I’ll  be  about  wi’  you  for 
this  insult!’  Hee — hee — hee.  That  was 
what  he  thought  plainly  enough,  and  he 
looket  very  angry  at  the  bishop  the  hale 
night.  O  fie,  Leddy  July,  dinna  stain 
the  bonny  frock  wi’  your  tears.  Troth, 
they  are  sae  warm  and  sae  saut,  that  they 
will  never  wash  out  again.  There  now, 
there  now.  We  will  hing  them  a’  out  to 
the  sun  ane  by  ane.” 

44  Shame  fa’  my  stupidity,”  says  I  into 
mysell.  44  Is  the  haili  terrible  affair 
endit  in  a  bichel  o’  baby  clouts  ?  As  I 
then  heard  that  they  were  moving  farther 
away  from  me,  I  ventured  to  peep  through 
the  boughs,  and  saw  the  coffin  standing 
open,  about  three  feet  from  my  nose.  It 
was  a  small  low  trunk,  covered  with 
green  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin,  and 
filled  with  clothes  that  had  belonged  to  a 
princely  boy,  who,  it  appeared,  from 
what  I  overheard,  had  either  been  pri¬ 
vately  murdered  or  stolen  away,  or  had 
somehow  unaccountably  disappeared. 
This  I  gathered  from  the  parts  of  the 
dialogue  that  reached  rqe,  for  always 
when  they  came  to  the  trunk,  they  were 
close  beside  be,  and  I  heard  every  word  ; 
but  as  they  went  farther  away,  hanging 
out  the  bairn’s  claes  to  air,  I  lost  the 
parts  between.  Auld  Eppie  spake  with¬ 
out  intromission,  but  Lady  Julia  did 
little  else  save  cry,  and  weet  the  different 
parts  of  the  dress  with  tears.  It  was  ex¬ 
cessively  affecting  to  see  the  bonny  young 
lady,  wha  was  the  flower  o’  the  haili 
cbuntry,  bending  ower  a  wheen  claes, 
pressing  them  to  her  bosom,  and  greeting 
till  the  very  heart  within  her  was  like  to 
melt,  and  aye  crying,  between  every  fit 
o’  sobbing,  44  O  my  boy,  my  dear  boy  ! 
my  noble,  my  beautiful  boy  !  How  my 
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soul  yearns  after  tliee  !  Oh,  Eppie,  may 
you  never  know  what  the  misery  is  to 
have  but  one  only  son,  and  to  be  bereaved 
of  him  in  such  a  way  as  I  have  been  !” 

At  one  time  I  heard  the  old  wife  say, 
u  See,  here  is  the  silk  corslet  that  he 
wore  next  his  breast  that  very  day  on 
which  Lady  Julia  seized  the  little  tucker, 
and  kissed  it  a  hundred  times,  and  then 
said,  u  Since  it  once  was  warmed  in  his 
dear  little  bosom,  it  shall  never  cool  again 
as  long  as  his  mother’s  is  warm.”  So 
saying,  she  opened  her  gown,  and  laid 
the  remnant  on  her  breast,  weeping  bit¬ 
terly. 

Eppie’s  anecdotes  of  the  boy  were 
without  end  ;  the  bereaved  and  beautiful 
mother  often  rebuking  her,  but  all  the 
while  manifestly  indulging  in  a  painful 
pleasure.  She  showed  her  a  pair  of  trews 
that  were  discoloured,  and  added,  u  Ah, 
I  ken  brawley  what  made  them  sae  din. 
His  foster-brother,  Ranald,  and  he  were 
after  a  fine  painted  butterfly  one  day. 
The  creature  took  across  a  mire,  a  perfect 
stank.  Ranald  stopped  short,  but  Lewie 
made  a  bauld  spring  to  clear  it.  He 
hardly  wan  by  the  raids,  where  he  stuck 
up  to  the  waist  in  mire.  Afore  my  good- 
man  reached  him,  there  was  naething 
aboon  but  the  blue  bonnet  and  the  feather. 
“  You  little  imp  o’  darkness,  how  gat 
you  in  there  ?”  said  my  husband. 
“  That’s  not  your  concern,  Sir,  but  how 
I  shall  get  out  again,”  says  the  little  pes¬ 
tilence.  Ah,  he  was  the  bairn  that  had 
the  kind  heart  when  kindness  was  shown 
to  him  ;  but  no  ae  thing  in  this  versal 
world  wad  he  do  by  compulsion.  YVe 
could  never  xnake  him  comprehend  the 
power  of  death  ;  he  always  bit  his  lip 
and  scowled  wi’  his  eebrows,  as  if  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  it.  At  first  he  held  him 
at  defiance,  threatening  to  shoot  or  run 
him  through  the  body  ;  but  when  checked 
so  that  he  durst  not  openly  defy  him,  his 
resolution  was  evidently  unchanged.  Ha  ! 
he  was  the  gallant  boy ;  and  if  he  lives 
to  be  a  man,  he  winna  have  his  match  in 
the  three  kingdoms.” 

“  Alack,  alack  !  my  dear  boy,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Lady  Julia;  “  his  beauty  is  long 
ago  defaced,  his  princely  form  decayed, 
and  his  little  unripe  bones  lying  moulder¬ 
ing  in  some  pit  or  concealed  grave.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  flung  from  these  rocks,  and 
his  fair  and  mangled  form  become  the 
prey  of  the  raven  and  the  eagle.” 

The  lady’s  vehemence  some  way  af¬ 
fected  my  heart,  an’  raised  sickan  a  dis¬ 
position  in  me  to  join  her  in  crying,  that 
in  spite  o’  my  heart  1  fell  a  fulling  like  a 
goose  as  I  was,  in  below  the  burn  brae. 
I  was  overheard  ;  and  then  all  was  silence 
and  consternation  for  about  the  space  of  a 


minute,  till  1  hears  Eppie  say,  “  Did 
you  hear  that,  Lady  July  ?  What  say 
ye  ?  What  in  the  world  was  that  ?  I 
wish  there  may  be  nae  concealed  spies.  I 
hope  nae  unhallowed  ee  has  seen  our  wark 
the  day,  or  unblest  ear  heard  our  words. 
Eh? 

“  Neck  butt,  neck  ben, 

l  find  the  smell  o’  quick  men  ; 

But  be  he  living  or  be  he  dead, 

I'll  grind  his  bones  to  mix  my  bread.” 

So  saying,  the  old  hag  in  one  moment 
rushed  through  the  thin  part  of  the  brake, 
in  a  retrograde  position,  and  drapping 
down  from  the  hanging  bank  in  the  same 
way,  she  chanced  to  light  precisely  with 
a  foot  on  each  side  of  my  neck.  I  tried 
to  withdraw  my  head  quietly  and  peace¬ 
ably,  but  she  held  me  as  if  my  head  had 
been  in  a  vice,  and,  with  the  most  un¬ 
earthly  yells,  called  out  for  a  knife !  a 
knife  !  I  had  now  no  other  resource  left 
but  to  make  a  tremendous  bolt  forward, 
by  which  I  easily  overturned  the  old 
dame,  and  off  I  ran  plash  for  plash  down 
the  burn,  till  I  came  to  an  opening,  by 
which  I  reached  the  only  path  down  the 
glen.  I  had  lost  my  bonnet  between  the 
old  wife’s  feet,  but  got  off  with  my  head,- 
which  was  more  than  the  roudess  in¬ 
tended. 

Such  screamirg  and  howling  as  the  two 
carried  on  behind  me,  I  never  heard. 
Their  grand  secret  was  now  out ;  and  I 
suppose  they  looked  upon  the  discovery 
as  utter  ruin,  for  both  of  them  knew  me 
perfectly  well,  and  guessed  by  whom  If 
had  been  sent.  I  made  the  best  of  my 
way  home,  where  I  arrived  before  dark, 
and  gave  my  master,  the  earl,  a  full  and 
faithful  account  of  all  that  I  had  seen 
and  all  that  I  had  heard.  He  said  not  a 
word  until  I  had  ended,  but  his  face  grew 
dark,  and  his  eyes  as  red  as  a  coal,  and  I 
easily  perceived  that  he  repented  having 
sent  me.  When  I  had  concluded  my 
narrative,  he  bit  his  lip  for  some  time, 

and  then  said,  in  a  low  smothered  voice _ 

u  I  see  how  it  has  been — I  see  how  it  has 
been  ;  1  understand  it  all  perfectly  well. 
Good  G — !  what  a  fate  has  been  mine ! 
But  I  believe,  Tom,  it  will  be  unsafe 
for  you  to  stay  longer  here ;  for,  if  you 
do,  you  will  not  be  alive  before  to-mor¬ 
row  at  midnight.  Therefore  haste  to  the 
south,  and  never  for  your  life  come  north 
of  the  Tweed  again,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man,  depend  on  that.  If  you  promise 
me  this,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of 
£10.  over  and  above  your  wages  ;  but  if 
you  refuse,  I  will  take  my  chance  of  hav¬ 
ing  your  motions  watched,  and  you  may 
take  yours.” 

As  I  had  often  heard  that  some  certain 
officious  people  had  vanished  from  my 
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lord’s  mansion  before  this  time,  I  was 
glad  to  make  my  escape  ;  and  taking  him 
at  his  offer,  I  was  conveyed  on  shipboard 
that  same  night,  and  have  never  again 
looked  towards  the  north. 

u  It  is  a  great  loss,  Thomas,”  said  I, 
“  that  you  can  give  me  no  account  of  the 
boy,  whose  son  he  was,  or  what  became 
of  him.  Was  Lady  Julia  ever  married  ?” 

I  coudna  say,  Sir.  I  never  heard  it 
said  either  that  she  was  married  or  un¬ 
married.  I  never  had  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  that  she  was  married  till  that  day  ; 
but  I  certainly  believe  sinsyne,  that  she 
aince  had  been  married  at  ony  rate.  Last 
year  I  met  with  one  John  Ferguson  from 
that  country,  who  told  me  the  earl  was 
dead,  and  that  there  was  some  dispute 
about  the  heirship,  and  that  some  strange 
secrets  had  come  out ;  and  he  added, 
“  For  you  know  very  weel,  Thomas,  that 
that  family  never  could  do  anything  like 
other  people.” 

“  Think  you  there  is  no  person  in  that 
country  to  whom  1  could  apply,”  said  I, 
“  for  a  development  of  these  mysterious 
circumstances  ?” 

“  There  is  only  one  person,”  said 
Henderson,  “  and  I  am  sure  he  knows 
everything  about  it,  and  that  is  the 
bishop  ;  for  he  was  almost  constantly  in 
the  family,  was  sent  for  on  every  emer¬ 
gency,  and  was  often  away  on  long  jaunts 
with  Lady  Julia  alone.  I  am  sure  he 
can  inform  you  of  every  circumstance ; 
but  the  danger  is,  that  he  may  not  dare 
to  disclose  them.” 

Having  twice  met  with  the  bishop,  and 
been  exceedingly  happy  with  him,  1  wrote 
to  him  on  the  instant,  requesting  some 
explanation  of  the  curious  story  related 
by  Henderson.  I  am  almost  certain  he 
will  not  withhold  it ;  and  if  it  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  suit  publicity,  I  shall 
send  it  you  as  soon  as  it  arrives. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 
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SOCIETY  OF  AltTS. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  of  June,  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  took  place  at  the 
King’s  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket.  There 
were  in  all  ninety-six  prizes.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  mechanics ,  there  was  a  sad 
lack  of  original  invention.  The  most 
important  subject  of  the  day  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  manufactures,  viz.  a  specimen  of 
native  manufacture  from  the  hair  of  the 
Cashmere  goat.  Mr.  Tower,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  obtained  the  large  gold  medal 
for  his  successful  speculation  in  this  arti¬ 
cle,  imported  some  time  ago  four  Cash- 
mere  goats  into  this  country,  which  have 


now  increased  to  twenty-seven.  The  first 
of  this  breed  were  brought  into  France 
in  1823,  by  persons  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  Persia  by  the  French  government 
to  obtain  the  genuine  specimens.  Mr. 
Tower’s  flock  are  now  on  his  farm  in 
Essex,  where  they  are  stated  to  thrive  re¬ 
markably  well ;  they  feed  principally  on 
furze,  which  they  can  do  without  being 
hurt  by  the  prickles.  Their  hair  is 
combed  at  intervals  with  an  instrument 
like  a  curry-comb,  and  in  the  operation, 
part  of  the  hair  comes  off,  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  The  shawl 
exhibited  at  the  above  meeting  was  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  raw  material,  spun,  and 
woven  in  England,  so  that  it  is  altogether 
of  native  manufacture.  It  was  described 
by  the  secretary  to  be  superior  in  texture 
and  beauty  to  any  heretofore  produced  in 
Europe,  and  as  the  King  takes  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  success  of  this  manufacture, 
the  shawl  is  intended  as  a  present  to  hfe 
Majesty,  as  the  first  successful  sample  of 
British  art  and  industry  in  this  line  of 
production. 

During  the  distribution,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  female  candidates  was  politely 
recognised  with  the  applause  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Many  of  the  subjects  for  which 
prizes  were  awarded,  are,  however,  too 
puerile  for  the  notice  of  public  society, 
and  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  raise 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  estimation  of  a 
scientific  age  like  the  present.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  majority  of  the  successful  sub¬ 
jects  are  important  and  interesting,  and 
as  our  limits  will  not  admit  the  whole 
list,  we  shall  enumerate  such  as  appear 
best  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

IN  AGRICULTURE. 

To  Ld.  Newborough,  for  planting  above  3,700,000 
forest  trees  on  liis  estates  in  Carnarvonshire 
and  Denbighshire,  the  large  Gold  Medal. 

To  Joseph  Houlton,  Esq.,  Grove-place,  Lisson 
Grove,  for  introducing  the  roots  of  stachys 
palmtris  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  the  Silver 
Ceres  Medal. 

IN  CHEMISTRY. 

To  Mr.  George  Jackson,  30,  Church-street, 
Spitalfields,  for  his  apparatus  for  instantane¬ 
ous  light,  the  Silver  Isis  Medal. 

To  Mr.  T.  Cogau,  309,  Rotlierhithe-wall,  for  his 
method  of  purifying  linseed  and  rape  oils,  the 
Silver  Isis  Medal  and  10/. 

IN  MECHANICS. 

To  Mr.  L.  Herbert,  10,  Queen-street,  Chelsea, 
for  his  prepared  plumbago,  to  be  used  instead 
of  oil  for  chronometers,  the  Gold  Isis  Medal. 
To  Mr.  YV.  Melvine,  22,  Ironmonger-laue,  Cheap- 
side,  for  his  detached  escapement  for  chrono¬ 
meters,  the  large  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  T.  Judge,  New  End,  Hampstead,  for  his 
self-adjusting  pendulum,  the  large  Silver  Me¬ 
dal  and  5/. 

To  Mr.  C.  H  Ackerley,  Lieut.  R.N.,  Plymouth, 
for  bis  safety  rods  for  ships’  boats,  the  large 
Silver  Medal. 

To  J.  Higgins,  Esq.,  370,  Oxford-street,  for  his 
revolving  lights  for  steam-boats,  the  large  Sib 
VM'  Medal. 
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To  H.  H.  Wood,  Esq.,  Commander  R.N.,  for 
liis  floating-bridge,  to  communicate  between  a 
ship  and  the  shore,  the  large  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  \V.  Hilton,  10,  Hegent  street,  Pall  mall, 
for  his  ladder-crane,  the  large  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  R.  Mottershead,  for  his  expanding  piston 
for  high-pressure  steam-engines,  the  large  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  and  20/. 

IN  MANUF  ACTUUES. 

To  C.  T.  Towor,  Esq.,  Weald  Hall,  Essex,  for 
his  flock  of  Cashmere  goats,  and  for  a  shawl 
manufactured  from  their  wool,  the  large  Gold 
Medal. 

IN  COLONIES  AND  TRADE. 

To  the  Rev.  L.  Guiloing,  Klug's  Town,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s,  for  his  communication  respecting  the 
iusects  which  infest  the  sugar  cane,  the  Gold 
Ceres  Medal. 

To  Greg.  Blaxland,  Esq.,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  for  wine,  the  produce  of  his  vineyard 
in  New  South  Wales,  the  Gold  Ceres  Medal. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  omitted  to  notice  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  this  society,  which  took  place 
April  29th. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  was 
concluded,  a  report  from  the  Council  was 
read  by  the  active  and  able  secretary, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  finances 
of  the  society  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  of  the  works  completed  and  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  living  animals, 
most  of  them  of  interest  and  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  were  stated  to  be  on  view  in  the 
gardens,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  fowl  and  gallinaceous  birds, 
which  were  preserved  in  the  lake  and 
islands  in  the  Park,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  lately  granted  to  the  society  by  the 
commissioners  of  woods  and  forests.  The 
number  of  members  on  the  books  was 
stated  to  exceed  800  ;  and  the  secretary 
announced,  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  meeting,  several  additional  names 
of  candidates  had  been  proposed  :  among 
them,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  The  report 
concluded,  by  recommending  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  series  of  regulations,  by  which  the 
amusements  and  advantages  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  might  be  opened  to  the  public 
at  a  fixed  price  of  admission,  during  cer¬ 
tain  days  of  the  week ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  privileges  of  the  members  be 
secured  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  society.  The  report, 
which  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  was  unanimously  confirmed. — The 
gardens  are  now  opened  to  the  public, 
and  we  rejoice  to  hear  they  are  numer¬ 
ously  visited. 


Meteorological  Prognostication  observed 
in  the  Shetland  Isles. 

Mr.  Scott,  professor  at  the  Sandhurst 
college,  states  that  he  has  witnessed  the 


following  effect : — It  has  been  the  custom 
to  place  drinking  glasses  in  an  inverted 
position  upon  a  shelf  in  a  cupboard  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Belmont  House.  These 
glasses  frequently  produce  spontaneous 
sounds,  similar  to  those  which  could  be 
occasioned  either  by  tapping  them  lightly 
with  a  penknife,  or  by  raising  them  a 
little,  and  letting  them  fall  upon  the  shelf. 
These  sounds  always  indicated  wind,  and 
whenever  they  occurred,  the  boats  and  ves¬ 
sels  were  immediately  placed  in  security. 
No  indication  was  given  of  the  quarter 
from  which  the  wind  would  come,  but  the 
strength  of  the  sound  was  always  propor¬ 
tionate  to  that  of  the  tempest.  The  latter 
came  sooner  or  later,  but  generally  several 
hours  after  the  sounds. 

Mr.  Scott  states,  that  there  was  no  sen¬ 
sible  motion  either  in  the  glasses,  or  their 
support,  at  the  time  when  the  sound  was 
strongest,  and  he  thinks  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  may  be  electricity — Annales 
de  Chimie. 

Fall  of  Aerolites. 

On  the  2Cth  of  Sept.  (Oct.  8th)  last,  a 
shower  of  aerolites  fell  near  Belostok, 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by 
an  extraordinary  noise  which  proceeded 
from  a  large  black,  cloud  that  hung  over 
their  heads,  and  which  continued  for  three 
(some  say  six)  minutes,  resembling  a 
running  fire  of  musketry.  The  noise, 
which  was  heard  by  several  persons  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  14  wersts,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  immediately  by  a  shower  of  stones, 
of  which  only  four  were  picked  up  ;  fhe 
largest  weighed  four  pounds,  the  smallest 
three  quarters — St.  Petersburgh  Gazette. 

Manures. 

The  stimulating  powers  of  excremen- 
titious  manures  arise  from  the  salts  of 
ammonia  they  contain.  Sir  H.  Davy 
found  vegetation  assisted  by  solutions  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  (Sal  ammoniac),  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  (Volatile  salt),  and 
acetate  of  ammonia.  Night-soil,  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  of  manures,  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  abundance  of  its  ammo, 
niacal  constituents  in  the  proportion  of  3 
to  1.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  nearer 
any  animal  approaches  to  man  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  food,  the  more  fertilizing  is 
the  manure  it  affords. — Loudon. 

Ornamental  Gardening. 

One  great  error  into  which  we  have 
fallen  is,  that  nearly  all  our  gardens, 
such  as  they  are,  are  alike.  The  small, 
walled-in  gardens  of  the  villas,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  ;  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  shrubs  and  flower-beds  of  the 
London  squares ;  the  college  gardens  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  (to  which  latter 
places  our  style  is  less  objectionable  than 
elsewhere,  being,  perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
conducive  to  study,  contemplation,  and  re¬ 
pose;  the  pleasure-gardens  of  our  country 
residences,  both  great  and  small,  from  those 
of  Buckingham  Palace  and  St.  James’s 
Park  to  the  humblest  parsonage,  are  on 
precisely  the  same  model.  They  may  be 
said,  one  and  all  of  them,  to  be  formed 
on  a  plan  of  which  the  gardens  of  the 
Petit  Trianon  of  Versailles  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  caricature  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  properly  appreciating  and 
understanding  our  style,  as  well  as  of 
learning  how  a  too  strict  adherence  to  its 
principles  rapidly  exposes  its  errors,  than 
a  visit  to  some  of  the  imitations  of  it  on 
the  Continent,  of  which  the  gardens  of  Mal- 
maison  and  the  Trianon  will  afford  happy 
examples — Ibid . 

To  Keep  the  Common  Blue  Plum. 

Glass  vessels,  or  small  wooden  casks 
made  air  and  water  tight,  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  are 
gathered  with  great  care  (the  hands  being 
covered  with  soft  gloves,  and  only  the 
Stalks  touched,  in  order  to  preserve,  the 
bioom),  and  laid  one  by  one  in  the  vessel 
till  it  is  full.  The  vessels  are  then  closely 
covered  by  wet  bladders,  so  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  exclude  the  air,  and  buried  in  the 
ground,  or  suspended  in  cisterns,  wells, 
or  cellars,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  In 
February  or  March  they  may  be  used, 
and,  if  the  above  precautions  have  been 
taken,  will  be  found  excellent.  The  ves¬ 
sels  should  be  small-sized  ;  as  the  fruit 
remain  good  but  a  very  short  time  after 
being  opened — Gard.  Maq. 

To  Keep  Pears. 

In  the  north  of  Germany  they  keep 
winter  pears  packed  in  wooden  boxes  or 
casks,  interlayered  with  clean,  sweet  straw, 
closely  shut  down,  and  placed  in  a  room 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  The  fruit  re¬ 
quire  examination  every  month,  that  those 
beginning  to  speck  may  be  used  or  taken 
out. — Ibid. 

Protecting  Vines  from  Spring  Frost . 

In  the  west  of  Germany,  where  the 
vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  especially 
near  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  the  young 
shoots  of  the  vine  are  often  killed  by 
night-frost,  which  at  once  destroys  the 
crop  of  the  present  year,  and  injures 
the  trees  for  several  years  to  come.  To 
avoid  this  misfortune,  the  husbandmen, 
on  evenings  wrhen  they  expect  a  frost, 
light  a  fire  on  the  west  side  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  and  keep  it  up  all  night.  For  this 
purpose,  they  collect  green  boughs  of 


trees,  wet  straw,  rubbish,  hay,  weeds,  or 
any  other  litter  which  will  burn  slowly, 
and  emit  much  smoke.  This  remedy  is 
effectual,  and,  if  neglected,  the  vineyard 
suffers ;  the  early  check  prevents  the 
ripening  of  the  wood,  and,  without  this 
takes  place,  no  great  crop  can  be  expected 
in  the  following  year — Ibid. 

Dung  without  Straw. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Connais - 
sauces  usuelles  says  he  has  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  culture,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  straw  produced  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and 
no  other  litter  is  used  but  dry  sand.  The 
same  thing,  we  believe,  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk. — Gard. 
Mag. 

Sugar  from  the  Beet  Root. 

An  establishment  is  now  forming,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  for  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  this  sugar  on  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  A  British  gentleman  is  said 
to  have  offered  a  house  called  the  Chateau 
d’Ormes,  and  an  immense  territory  for 
the  culture  of  the  beet.  More  than  sixty 
establishments  are,  or  soon  will  be,  in 
activity  in  all  parts  of  France  for  this 
manufacture ;  and,  we  believe,  from  cal¬ 
culations  recently  made,  that  the  sugar 
from  the  beet  root,  by  means  of  the  ame¬ 
liorations  lately  introduced  in  the  proces¬ 
ses  of  baking  and  crystallization  by  vari¬ 
ous  manufactures,  particularly  by  M. 
Crespel  d  ’Arras,  may  before  long  enter 
into  competition  even  with  the  sugar  of 
the  Indies. — From  the  French. 

The  Lady. Bird, 

(Coccinella  of  various  species),  isbegin- 
ning  to  appear  in  immense  numbers  in 
Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
other  midland  counties.  A  correspondent 
says,  u  they  threaten  us  with  a  plague 
like  one  of  the  Egyptian  visita-tions.” — 
Gard  Mag. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  gjournats. 


A  FRENCH  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  is  settled  in  a 
French  boarding-house.  What  scenes  we 
have  (fit  to  make  us  die  with  laughter)  in 
going  over  the  messes  and  manners  of  the 
place  !  How  we  exult  in  the  soup - 
maigre !  How  we  triumph  over  the 
bouille ,  as  hard  as  a  bullet !  If  a  single 
thing  were  good,  it  would  ruin  us  for  the 
evening.  Then  the  knives  will  not  cut — 
and  what  a  thing  to  set  down  a  single 
fowl  between  six  people,  who  seem  all 
ready  to  fall  upon  it  and  tear  it  in  pieces  ! 
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What  meanness  and  wretched  economy  ! 
Why  don’t  they  get  a  good,  substantial 
join,  of  meat,  in  which  there  would  be 
cut  and  come  again!  If  they  had  com¬ 
mon  sense,  they  would.  And  then  the 
lamentable  want  of  decency  and  propriety 
is  another  never-failing  and  delightful 
topic.  The  child  is  unswaddled  before 
company,  and  the  dirty  clothes  for  the 
next  week’s  wash  are  left  stewing  in  the 
window  all  dinner-time.  The  master  is 
such  a  Goth  too,  a  true  Frenchman  ! 
When  carving,  he  flourishes  his  knife 
about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger 
those  who  sit  near  him,  and  stops  in  the 
middle  with  the  wing  of  a  duck  suspended 
on  the  point  of  his  fork,  to  spout  a  speech 
out  of  some  play.  Dinner  is  no  sooner 
over  than  he  watches  his  opportunity, 
collects  all  the  bottles  and  glasses  on  the 
table,  beer,  wine,  porter,  empties  them 
into  his  own,  heaps  his  plate  with  the 
remnants  of  fricassees,  gravy,  vegetables, 
mustard,  melted  butter,  and  sops  them 
all  up  with  a  large  piece  of  bread,  wipes 
his  plate  clean  as  if  a  dog  had  licked  it, 
dips  his  bread  in  some  other  dish  that  in 
his  hurry  had  escaped  him,  and  finishes 
off  by  picking  his  teeth  with  a  sharp 
pointed  knife.  He  then,  having  satisfied 
his  most  urgent  wants,  amuses  himself 
during  the  dessert  by  putting  salt  in  the 
governess’s  fruit,  and  giving  a  pinch  of 
snuff  to  a  cat  which  is  seated  in  his  lap 
with  a  string  of  beads  round  its  neck. 
What  exquisite  refinement !  Surely, 
the  English  are  a  century  behind  the 
French  in  civilization  and  politeness ! 
Is  it  not  worth  while  to  run  the  gantlet 
of  a  French  boarding-house,  to  pay  a 
hundred  and  sixty  francs  a  month,  and 
be  starved,  poisoned,  talked,  stung  to 
death,  to  arrive  at  so  consoling  a  reflec¬ 
tion  ?  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  vul¬ 
gar  Frenchman  in  a  low  rank  of  life :  I 
answer  that  there  is  no  such  character  in 
any  rank  of  life  in  London — who  spouts 
Shakspeare  one  moment,  the  next  picks 
his  teeth  with  his  fork,  and  then  sticks  it 
in  a  potato  to  help  you  to  it ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


SNATCHES  OF  SENTIMENT. 

[The  last  Number  of  Blackwood' s  Ma¬ 
gazine  contains  an  article  of  singular 
beauty  and  intense  interest — equalled  only, 
in  the  present  volume,  by  “  Christmas 
Dreams,”  a  portion  of  which  will  be  found 
in  our  second  Number  for  this  year — to 
which  composition ,  indeed,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  counterpart,  being  entitled  “  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Day's  Dream.”  As  we  have 
already  transferred  an  entire  article  from 
Blackwood  to  this  sheet,  we  have  only 


room  for  a  few  short  extracts  from  the 
last-mentioned  u  Dream  ;”  but  our  pencil 
has  encircled  other  passages  possessing 
equal  attraction  for  all  admirers  of  refined 
sentiment,  struck  out  as  these  studies  are 
with  the  energy  and  polish  of  a  master- 
hand.] 

*  *  Life  lies  spread  before  us  like  a 

sea  !  At  first,  like  delighted,  wondering, 
and  fearful  children,  who  keep  gazing  on 
the  waves  that  are  racing  like  living  crea¬ 
tures  from  some  far-off  region  to  these 
their  own  lovely  and  beloved  shores — or 
still  with  unabated  admiration,  at  morn¬ 
ing,  see  the  level  sands  yellowing  far 
away,  with  bands  of  beautiful  birds  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  or,  having  trimmed  their 
snowy  plumage,  wheeling  in  their  pastime, 
with  many  wild-mingled  cries,  in  the  glit¬ 
tering  air, --with  here — there — yonder 
some  vessel  seemingly  stranded,  and  fallen 
helpless  on  her  side,  but  waiting  only  for 
the  tide  to  waken  her  from  her  rest,  and 
again  to  waft  her,  on  her  re-expanded 
wings,  away  into  the  main  !  Then,  as 
the  growing  boy  becomes  more  familiar 
with  the  ebb  g,nd  the  flow — with  all  the 
smiles  and  frowns  on  the  aspect— all  the 
low  and  sweet,  all  the  loud  and  sullen, 
tones  of  the  voice  of  the  sea — in  his  dou¬ 
bled  delight  he  loses  half  his  dread, 
launches  his  own  skiff,  paddles  with  his 
own  oar,  hoists  his  own  little  sail — and, 
ere  long,  impaiient  of  the  passion  that  de¬ 
vours  him,  the  passion  for  the  wonders 
and  dangers  that  dwell  on  the  great  deep, 
on  some  day  disappears  from  his  birth¬ 
place  and  his  parents’  eyes,  and,  years 
afterwards,  returns  a  thoughtful  man 
from  his  voyaging  round  the  globe  ! 

Often  do  we  vainly  dream  that  Time 
works  changes  only  by  ages — by  centuries  ! 
But  who  can  tell  what  even  an  hour  may 
bring  forth  ?  Decay  and  destruction  have 
“  ample  room  and  verge  enough”  in  such 
a  city  ;  and  in  one  year  they  can  do  the 
work  of  many  generations.  This  century 
is  but  young— scarcely  hath  it  reached  its 
prime.  But  since  its  first  year  rolled 
round  the  sun,  how  many  towers  and 
temples  have  in  ever-changeful  London 
“  gone  to  the  earth  !”  How  many  risen 
up  whose  “  statures  reach  the  sky  I” 
Dead  is  the  old  king  in  his  darkness, 
whom  all  England  loved  and  reverenced. 
Princes  have  died,  and  some  of  them  left 
not  a  name — mighty  men  of  war  have 
sunk,  with  all  their  victories  and  all  their 
trophies,  vainly  deemed  immortal,  into 
oblivion ! — Mute  is  the  eloquence  of  Pitt’s 
and  of  Canning’s  voice ! — In  that  Abbey, 
the  thought  of  whose  sacred  silence  did 
often  touch  his  high  heart,  when  all  his 
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fleet  was  moored  in  peace,  or  bearing 
down  in  line  of  battle,  now  Nelson  sleeps  !* 
— And  thousands,  unknown  and  unho¬ 
noured,  as  wise,  or  brave,  in  themselves 
as  good  and  as  great  as  those  whose  tem¬ 
ples  fame  hath  crowned  with  everlasting 
halo,  have  dropt  the  body,  and  gone  to 
God.  How  many  thousand  fairest  faces, 
brightest  eyes,  have  been  extinguished 
and  faded  quite  away !  Fairer  and 
brighter  far  to  him  whose  youth  they 
charmed  and  illumined,  than  any  eyes 
that  shall  ever  more  gaze  on  the  flowers 
of  earth,  or  the  stars  of  heaven  ! 

•  This  is  a  poetico-prosaic  license— Nelson  is 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.— Ed. 


Kilt  ©atljevev. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare 

HOW  TO  SECURE  A  CUSTOMER. 

An  English  officer,  who  had  fitted  up 
his  house  at  Brussels  with  showy  polished 
furniture,  purchased  without  judgment 
at  the  shops  of  the  J ripiers,  was  desirous 
of  having  a  mangle  made  on  the  English 
construction  :  a  fellow,  who  had  got  into 
his  good  graces  by  selling  him  bargains , 
undertook.to  make  one  in  a  month  for  200 
francs,  about  half  of  the  price  in  Oxford- 
street.  44  Je  cormais  bien  voire  affaire 
said  the  unblushing  rascal ;  44  soyez  trail - 
quilled  The  period  expired,  but  the 
machine  was  not  ‘4  tout  a  fait  acheve ,” 
on  account  of  the  negligence  of  the  ser- 
rurier  who  had  undertaken  the  iron-work. 
This  apology  was  received,  and  another 
month  allowed ;  but  our  amateur  found 
that,  from  some  other  cause,  it  was  still 
unfinished.  Chagrined  at  this  second  dis¬ 
appointment,  he  insisted  on  seeing  what 
progress  had  been  made  :  when  the  rogue 
found  that  he  could  no  longer  carry  on 
the  delusion,  he  said  with  great  sang 
froid ,  44  Mais ,  Monsieur ,  qu'est  ce  qiCun 
mango  ?  Je  n'en  ai  jamais  vu!^  1,4  But 
what  the  devil  induced  you,”  replied  our 
countryman,  44  to  pretend  to  make  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  you  had  never  seen  ?”  44  Ah! 

mafoif  said  he,  44  we  Flemings  will  un¬ 
dertake  any  thing  ;  and  though  1  could 
not  make  a  mango ,  yet  I  thought  you 
might  occasionally  visit  my  magazin , 
while  you  imagined  it  was  in  hand,  and 
buy  some  other  articles.  I  hope  you  wall 
excuse  this  little  ruse , — c'est  notre  ma - 
mere  /” 


PADDINGTON  COACHES. 

The  forty-eight  Paddington  coaches  to 
and  from  the  Bank,  run  1,920  miles 
every  day ;  and  the  mile  duty  alone 
amounts  to  £8,760.  annually.  The  horses 
perform  the  journey  thither  and  back 


only  once  a  day,  the  speed  exacted  is  so 
great ;  192  therefore  are  required  for  this 
work.  If  the  coaches  are  full,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  amount  in  number  to  5.576,  and 
300  guineas  change  hands  daily. 

Endymion,  a  shepherd  of  Caria,  from 
his  observation  of  the  course  of  the  moon 
and  planets,  is  reported  to  be  the  author 
of  astronomy.  The  poets  feign  he  was  in 
love  with  the  moon,  who  made  a  stop 
every  night,  and  came  down  to  kiss  him, 
he  being  cast  into  a  perpetual  sleep  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Latmos. 


“  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi’  Wallace  bled,” 
are  words  adapted  by  Burns,  to  the  na¬ 
tional  air  of  44  Hey  tutti  tutti.” — It  is 
the  oldest  air  now  known,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  1488,  by  Gavin  Douglas,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Dunkeld.  It  was  the  brilliant, 
martial  air  whose  notes  kindled  the  war 
flame  in  the  breasts  of  Bruce’s  army  as  he 
led  them  on  to  the  field  of  Bannockburn. 

THE  AWKWARD  CONFESSION. 

A  lady  at  Dover  was  taken  quite  ill. 

And  sent  for  a  doctor  to  give  her  a  pill ; 

Who  (of  course  nothing  backward)  the  summons 
obey’d, 

And  vow’d  not  a  week  should  her  cure  be  delay’d; 
But  medical  gents,  Sir,  as  well  you  and  I  know. 
Can’t  hastily  leave,  when  there’s  plenty  of  rhino; 
While  the  purse  is  in  health  the  disorder  is  slow, 
The  lighter  your  pocket  the  sooner  they  go. 

This  the  lady  surmis’d  after  twenty  weeks’  trial. 
So  forthwith  her  doctor  she  gaVfe  a  denial. 

Yet  having  no  wish  to  appear  to  be  rude. 

By  declaring  his  visits  had  done  her  no  good, 

She  assign’d  as  a  reason,  the  distance  he  came. 
Which  was  really  sufficient  to  render  him  lame. 
“  Dear  madam,”  cries  he,  “  don’t  the  distance 
regard. 

To  establish  your  health  is  an  ample  reward; 
Besides,  farther  on,  I’ve  a  patient  you  know. 
So  1  manage  to  kill  both  my  birds  at  a  throw  A 
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Lord  Byrox  has  thrown  about  Chillon 
a  melancholy  interest,  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  object  of  curiosity  among 
continental  travellers.  It  consists  of  a 
large  chateau ,  “  situated  between  Cla- 
rens  and  Villeneuve,  which  last  is  at  one 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  On 
its  left  are  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone, 
and  opposite  are  the  heights  of  Meillerie 
and  the  range  of  Alps  above  Boveret  and 
St.  Guigo.” 

“  Near  it,  on  a  hill  behind,  is  a  tor¬ 
rent;  below  it.  washing  its  walls,  the 
lake  has  been  fathomed  to  the  depth  of 
800  feet  (French  measure  ;)  within  it  are 
a  range  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  early 
reformers,  and  subsequently  prisoners  of 
state,  were  confined.  Across  one  of  the 
vaults  is  a  beam  blackened  with  age,  on 
which  (it  is  said)  the  condemned  were 
formerly  executed.  In  the  cells  are  seven 
pillars,*  or,  rather  eight,  one  being  half 

*  There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould 
In  CbiJIon's  dungeons,  deep  and  old — 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  dull,  imprison'd  ray; 

A  sunbeam  whirl)  hash  lo<t  its  way, 

Ami  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  «s  fa  len  and  left; 

Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp, 

Like  a  marsh’s  meteor  lamp 
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merged  in  the  wall  ;  in  some  of  these  are 
the  rings  for  the  fetters  and  the  fettered. 
The  chateau  is  large,  and  seen  along  the 
lake  for  a  great  distance.  The  walls  are 
white.” 

Such  is  Chillon,  as  described  in  the 
Notes  to  Lord  Byron’s  Poem  ;  but  a 
more  recent  traveller  calls  it  “  a  dull, 
heavy  castle,  built  on  a  flat  rock  into  the 
water,  and  almost  touching  the  shore, 
with  which  a  short  wooden  bridge,  or 
platform  connects  it.  The  dungeon  is 
said  to  be  under  the  level  of  the  take 
but  on  comparing  the  height  of  the 
Loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep, 
above  the  water-edge  from  the  outside. 

And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  riDg, 

A  ml  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 

That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain. 

With  marks  that  will  not.  wear  away, 

Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day. 

Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes. 

Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  to  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o’er, 

I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score, 

When  my  last  brother  dropp’d  and  died. 

And  I  iay  living  by  his  side. 

Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

f  Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day.  Tbid. 
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and  above  the  rocky  floor  inside,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  somewhat  above  the  former,  parti¬ 
cularly,  as  a  hollow  place  has  been  ob¬ 
served  full  of  water,  which  must  come 
from  the  lake,  and  would  rise  above  the 
floor  of  the  dungeon  if  it  really  was  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  lake.  It  is  therefore 
a  pardonable,  poetical  license ;  for  the 
dungeon  is  above  water,  40  feet  long,  and 
15  or  20  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high,  with 
several  narrow  slits  into  the  thick  wall 
above  reach,  but  admitting  air  and  light, 
and  even  some  rays  of  the  sun.” 

The  main  celebrity  of  Chillon  is,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  one  of  its  dungeons  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  prison  of  an  illustrious 
Swiss  patriot,  named  Bonnivard,  who 
was  confined  here  six  years,  and  whose 
steps  have  left  their  traces  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  cell.  On  the  pillar  to  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  chained,  many 
travellers  have  engraved  their  names,  and 
among  them  Lord  Byron  stands  conspi¬ 
cuous.  Of  the  history  of  Bonnivard, 
his  lordship  confesses  he  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware  when  he  composed  “  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,”  or  says  he,  u  I 
should  have  endeavoured  to  dignify  the 
subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  his 
courage  and  his  virtues.”  He  has,,  how¬ 
ever,  appended  to  his  66  Notes”  some 
account  of  Bonnivard,  furnished  him 
by  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  which  we  have 
freely  translated  in  the  subjoined  note.* 
This  guardian-spirit  of  liberty  has  like- 

*  Francois  de  Bonnivard,  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  was  born  in  1496 ;  be  studied  at 
Turin :  and  in  1510  bis  uncle  resigned  to  him 
the  Priory  of  St.  Victor,  at  Geneva,  which  was  a 
considerable  living. 

This  great  man  (for  Bonnivard  deserves  the 
title  by  his  magnanimity,  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  the  nobleness  of  his  intentions,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  counsels,  the  bravery  ofliis  exploits, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  liis  genius,  and  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition)  this  great  man,  who 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  those  whom  heroic 
virtue  can  inspire,  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
every  patriotic  Genevese.  Bonnivard  was  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  liberty 
of  the  republic,  to  establish  which  he  sacrificed 
his  own  enjoyment,  despised  wealth,  and.  laid 
down  all  for  the  happiness  of  the  country  which 
honoured  him  with  her  choice.  He  was  beloved 
as  the  most  zealous  of  all  her  citizens ;  he  served 
her  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero ;  and  he  wrote 
her  history  with  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher, 
and  the  ardour  of  a  patriot. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  “  History  of 
Geneva”  he  says,  that  “  when  he  began  to  study 
the  bistory  of  nations,  be  became  inspired  with 
a  love  of  republicanism,  which  made  him  hence¬ 
forth  espouseitscau.se  and  this  love  of  liberty, 
doubtless,  induced  him  to  adopt  Geneva  for  bis 
country.  When  very  young,  he  boldly  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  as  the  defender  of  Geneva, 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

In  1519  Bonnivard  fell  a  martyr  to  patriotism: 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  having  entered  Geneva  with 
500  men,  and  Bonnivard,  fearing  his  resentment, 
planned  to  retire  to  Fribourg,  but  be  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  two  companions,  "and  conducted  by 
order  of  the  prince  to  Grotee,  where  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  two  years.  Bonnivard  was  unfortunate 


wise  apostrophized  Cttillon  in  a  sonnet 
of  almost  unparalleled  eloquence  and  po¬ 
etic  beauty : — 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  !  thou  art. 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign’d — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault’s  day  less  gloom. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  Freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every 
wind. 

Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  ’twas  trod. 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace. 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard  !— May  none  those  marks  ef¬ 
face  ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God.f 

Another  dungeon,  not  more  than  10 
feet  square,  opens  into  the  large  one  by  a 
breach  in  the  wall  made  by  a  prisoner 
who  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  retaken 

in  his  travels,  but  his  misfortunes  did  not  abate 
his  zeal  for  Geneva ;  be  was  always  ready  for 
those  v.'ho  threatened  him,  and  consequent  ly  was 
often  exposed  to  their  attacks.  In  1530  he  was 
encountered  on  the  Jura  by  banditti,  who  robbed 
him,  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  confined  him  in  the  Castle 
of  Chillon,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1536, 
when  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  Bernese,  who 
then  took  possession  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud. 

Bonnivard,  in  quitting  his  captivity,  had  the 
delight  to  find  Geneva  free  and  reformed.  The 
republic  hastened  to  express  their  gratitude, 
and  indemnify  him  for  the  injuries  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  ;  they  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  in  June,  1536;  gave  him  a  residence  once 
occupied  by  the  vie  air  e-general ;  and  voted  Mm 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  ecus  d'or  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  Geneva.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred. 

Bonnivard  had  not  yet  finished  his  career  of 
utility;  after  having  laboured  to  make  Geneva 
free,  he  strove  for  her  religious  toleration.  He 
induced,  the  Council  to  allow  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  people  suflicient  time  to  examine  the  pro¬ 
positions  which  were  made  to  (hem  ;  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  this  mild  doctrine,  for  Christianity  is 
always  successful  when  inculcated  with  charity. 

Bonnivard  was  a  man  of  talent ;  and  his  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  public  library  prove  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  classics,  and  deeply 
read  in  theology  and  history.  Ibis  illustrious 
man  adored  the  sciences,  inasmuch  as  they  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  welfare  of  Geneva;  be  also  la¬ 
boured  for  their  success  in  his  native  cily;  in 
1551  he  gave  his  library  to  the  citizens;  he 
founded  the  public  library  of  Geneva,  and  his 
donations  comprise  many  of  the  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  that  collection.  Lastly,  during  the 
same  year,  this  patriotic  man  bequeathed  his 
wealth  to  the  republic,  on  condition  that  they 
supported  the  college  which  he  had  founded. 

It  appears  that  Bonnivard  died  in  1570;  but 
this  is  not  certain,  there  being  a  hiatus  in  tbe 
public  obituary  from  July?  1570,  till  1571. 

f  In  another  portion  of  the  present  sheet  will 
be  found  a  notice  of  an  intended  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Byron — upwards  of  four 
years  after  his  Lordship's  death !  Where  is 
the  monument  to  Shakspeare,  proposed  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  but  superseded  by  far  less  im¬ 
portant  claims  to  public  patronage  ?  Yet  his 
language  is  in  our  every  day  conversation,  al¬ 
most  nightly  we  weep  and  smile  with  bis  muse, 
and  assail  our  neighbours  for  tbeir  want  of  iike 
perception.  They  might  retort  on  us,  almost  in 
the  words  of  Byron, 

“  O  !  shame  to  the  land  ofliis  birth.” 
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at  the  outer  dungeon,  where,  after  con¬ 
finement,  he  was  put  to  death  !  “He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  education,” 
says  the  traveller  already  quoted,  “judg¬ 
ing  from  his  drawing  on  the  wall,  much 
in  the  style  of  Raphael’s  age.” 

It  is  by  this  castle  that  Rousseau  has 
fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his  Heloise,  in 
the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie 
from  the  water,  the  shock  of  which,  and 
the  illness  produced  by  the  immersion, 
is  the  cause  of  her  death  ;  so  that  Chillon 
is  fraught  with  romantic  and  sombre  as¬ 
sociations. 


ORIGIN  OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir,—  I  read  with  considerable  surprise 
the  communication  of  Mr.  Hatchard ,  in 
page  340  of  the  Mirror,  respecting  the 
origin  of  gas-lighting ,  and  according  to 
which  account  he  calls  himself  the  inventer, 
after  having  in  the  first  instance  denied 
Mr.  Murdock  to  be  the  discoverer.  As  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  you  are  a  true 
friend  to  justice,  I  will,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  convince  your  readers  that  nei¬ 
ther  Mr.  Murdock  nor  Mr.  Hatchard 
has  any  claim  to  the  invention.  I  re¬ 
collected  having  read  in  one  of  the  early  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions , 
an  account  of  some  experiments  made  by 
a  clergyman  on  the  subject,  and  I  accord¬ 
ingly  resolved  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  fact.  After  some  search  I  found  it 
in  No.  452,  page  59,  for  the  year  1739. 
The  title  runs  thus  :  “  An  Experiment 
concerning  the  Spirit  of  Coals ,  being 
part  of  a  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Rob.  Boyle , 
Esq. ;  from  the  late  Rev.  John  Clayton , 
D.  D.  communicated  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Father  in  God ,  Robert ,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Corke  to  the  Right  Hon.  John  Earl  of 
Edmont,  F.  R.  S.”  As  this  volume  may 
not  be  very  accessible  to  many  of  your 
readers,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing 
Mr.  Clayton’s  account. 

“  Having  seen  a  ditch  within  two  miles 
from  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,”  observes  Mr. 
Clayton,  “  wherein  the  water  would  seem¬ 
ingly  burn  like  brandy,  the  flame  of  which 
was  so  fierce,  that  several  strangers  have 
boiled  eggs  over  it ;  the  people  thereabouts 
indeed  affirm,  that  about  thirty  years  ago 
it  would  have  boiled  a  piece  of  beef ;  and 
that  whereas  much  rain  formerly  made  it 
burn  much  fiercer,  now  after  rain  it  would 
scarcely  burn  at  all.  It  was  after  a  long- 
continued  season  of  rain  that  I  came  to 
see  the  place,  and  made  some  experiments, 
and  found  accordingly  that  though  a  lighted 
paper  were  waved  all  over  the  ditch, 
the  water  would  not  take  fire.  I  then 
hired  a  person  to  make  a  dam  in  the 
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ditch,  and  fling  out  the  water,  in  order  to 
try  whether  the  steam  which  arose  from 
the  ditch  would  then  take  tire,  but  found 
it  would  not.  1  still,  however,  pursued 
my  experiment,  and  made  him  dig  deeper ; 
and  when  he  had  dug  about  the  depth  of 
half  a  yard,  we  found  a  shelly  coal,  and 
the  candle  being  then  put  down  into  the 
hole,  the  air  catched  fire  and  continued 
burning. 

“  I  observed  that  there  had  formerly 
been  coal-pits  in  the  same  close  of  ground ; 
and  I  then  got  some  coal  from  one  of  the 
pits  nearest  thereunto,  which  I  distilled 
in  a  retort  in  an  open  fire.  At  first  there 
came  over  only  phlegm ,  afterwards  a  black 
oil,  and  then  likewise  a  spirit  arose,  which 
I  could  noways  condense,  but  it  forced 
my  lute,  or  broke  my  glasses.  Once, 
when  it  had  forced  the  lute,  coming  close 
thereto,  in  order  to  try  to  repair  it,  I 
observed  that  the  spirit  which  issued  out 
caught  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
continued  burning  with  violence  as  it 
issued  out  in  a  steam,  which  I  blew  out, 
and  lighted  again,  alternately,  for  several 
times.  I  then  had  a  mind  to  try  if  I 
could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  order  to 
which  I  took  a  turbinated  receiver,  and 
putting  a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  whilst  the  spirit  arose,  I  observed 
that  it  catched  flame,  and  continued  burn¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  though  you 
could  not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.  I 
then  blew  it  out,  and  lighted  it  again 
several  times  ;  after  which  I  fixed  a 
bladder,  squeezed  and  void  of  air,  to  the 
pipe  of  the  receiver.  The  oil  and  phlegm 
descended  into  the  receiver,  but  the  spirit 
still  ascending,  blew  up  the  bladder.  I 
then  filled  a  good  many  bladders  there¬ 
with,  and  might  have  filled  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  number  more  ;  for  the  spirit  conti¬ 
nued  to  rise  for  several  hours,  and  filled 
the  bladders  almost  as  fast  as  a  man  could 
have  blown  them  with  his  mouth  ;  and 
yet  the  quantity  of  coals  I  distilled,  was 
inconsiderable. 

“  I  kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a 
considerable  time, and  endeavoured  several 
ways  to  condense  it,  but  in  vain.  And 
when  I  had  a  mind  to  divert  strangers  or 
friends,  I  have  frequently  taken  one  of 
these  bladders,  and  pricking  a  hole  therein 
with  a  pin,  and  compressing  gently  the 
bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle  till  it 
once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue 
flaming  till  all  the  spirit  was  compressed 
out  of  the  bladder  ;  which  was  the  more 
surprising,  because  no  one  could  discern 
any  difference  in  the  appearance  between 
these  bladders  and  those  which  are  filled 
with  common  air.”  John  Davy. 

Note. — We  have  received  another  letter  (signed 
Verax)  on  this  subject,  which,  as  we  do  not  feel 
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VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  marble  statue 
was  erected  to  Handel  in  Vauxhall  Gar¬ 
dens.  [t  was  the  first  great  display  of 
the  talents  of  Roubiliac,  at  least  to  the 
public  eye,  and  a  singular  instance  of  a 
statue  erected  to  living  merit.  The  mu¬ 
sician  is  represented  playing  upon  a  lyre. 
Now  if  this  statue  (says  a  curious  writer) 
should  be  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  accident  twelve  or  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  the  antiquaries  will  naturally 
conclude  that  the  instrument  upon  which 
Handel  acquired  his  reputation  was  the 
lyre,  though  we  are  at  present  certain  that 
he  never  played  on,  or  even  saw,  a  lyre, 
except  in  wood  or  stone. 

P.  T.  W. 


OLD  CLOCK-HOUSE  AT  WEST¬ 
MINSTER. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 
Sir, — Perceiving  in  the  Mirror  a  few 
weeks  ago  an  account  of  the  Old  Clock - 
House  at  Westminster ,  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced,  from  the  shortness  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent’s  desciiption,  to  make  search 
among  our  “  old  authorities”  for  further 
information  respecting  the  same,  and  have 
been  rewarded  with  some  success.  I  now 
beg  to  hand  you  the  following  observa¬ 
tions,  (the  result  of  my  labours,)  which 
I  think  you  must  agree  with  me  will  form 
an  interesting  addition.  I  must  apologize 
to  your  correspondent ;  but  if  he  intends 
giving  you  a  complete  “  History  of  Clocks 
and  Watches,”  it  is  but  necessary  that 
these  facts  should  be  inserted  before  he 
proceeds  further  with  the  subject. 

The  beli,  called  the  great  Tom  of 
Westminster,  hung  in  a  strong  clock 
tower  of  stone,  “  over  against  the  great 
door  of  Westminster  Hall,”  says  Grose  ; 

disposed  to  enter  into  a  controversy,  we  must 
decline  inserting.  The  letter  of  Verax  is  in  re¬ 
ply  to  that  of  Mr.  Hatchard,  in  No.  312;  and 
after  impugning  the  veracity  of  Mr.  H.’s  state¬ 
ments  in  every  point,  goes  on  to  assert  that  the 
inflammability  of  coal  gas  was  known  “  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  since;”  that  more  extensive 
research  than  that  which  Mr.  H.  describes  is 
■on  record  “  as  long  ago  as  1G88  and  that  Mr. 
Winsur  has  the  merit  of  applying  gas  to  the 
lighting  of  towns,  after  a  series  of  experiments 
from  1800  to  1807,  when  the  whole  length  of  the 
wall  of  Carlton  Gardens,  in  St  James’s  Eark, 
was  illuminated  on  the  king’s  birth-day,  and  the 
street  of  Pall-Mall  between  1808  and  1810.  He 
concludes  with  stating  that  “  the  kitchen  fire¬ 
place  gas  apparatus  has  been  inuse  above  twenty 
years.”  We  give  this  sum  and  substance  of 
the  letter  of  Verax;  and  our  only  reason  for 
prefering  the  above  communication  in  full,  is 
on  account  of  the  record  which  our  correspond¬ 
ent  has  therein  copied  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,”  which,  whether  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  origin  of  gas-lighting,  or  as 
an  interesting  experimental  research,  will,  we 
jfrre  persuaded,  he  acceptable  to  the  reader. 


“and  about  thebeginningof  the  eighteenth 
century,”  says  he,  “  it  was  granted  to  St. 
Paul’s,  whither  it  was  removed,  and  stood 
under  a  shed  in  the  churchyard  many 
years  before  the  steeple  was  cleared  of  the 
scaffolding,  and  fitted  for  such  an  orna¬ 
ment.” 

The  clock  had  not  been  long  up  before 
the  bell  was  found  to  he  cracked,  and  a 
new  one  was  in  consequence  cast ;  but 
with  such  ill  success,  that  in  a  few  years 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  it  down. 
The  old  bell  had  a  very  curious  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  it,  which  was  copied  on  the  new 
one  ;  it  ran  precisely  thus  : — 

“  Tercius  aptavit  me  Rex,  Edwarque  vocavit 

Sancti  decore  Edwardi  signeritur  ut  liore,” 

It  signifies  that  the  third  king  gave  this 
bell,  and  baptized  it  Edward,  that  the 
hours  of  Saint  Edward  might  be  taken 
proper  notice  of.  It  was  debated  whether 
this  king,  mentioned  above,  was  the  third 
from  the  Conqueror  ;  but  the  words  do 
not  express  this  :  the  name  of  Edward 
was  evidently  given  in  honour  of  the 
Confessor,  and  other  devotions  paid  to 
him.  The  clock  tower  stood  till  the  year 
1715.  The  occasion  of  its  being  erected 
is  explained  by  your  correspondent;*  and 
from  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
erection,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the 
king  mentioned  on  this  bell  was  the  donor 
of  it ;  and  then  if  any  difficulty  remain 
to  be  cleared  up,  it  is  how  the  bell  should 
come  to  be  called  Tom  of  Westminster, 
when  it  was  named  Edward  at  its  bap - 
tism.  I  use  this  word  in  preference,  be¬ 
cause  among  the  superstitions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  one  we  read  of  is  the  ceremony 
of  baptizing  of  bells  with  godfathers ,  who 
make  responses  for  a  new  one,  as  in  bap¬ 
tism  of  a  Christian,  giving  it  a  name,  and 
clothing  it  with  a  new  garment  as  Christ¬ 
ians  used  to  be  clothed,  and  believing  this 
would  make  it  capable  of  driving  away 
tempests  and  devils.  While  this  opinion 
kept  its  ground,  we  may  suppose  the  bell 
kept  its  first  name ;  but  that  when  the 
reformation  caused  St.  Edward  and  his 
hours  to  be  but  little  regarded,  as  other 
bells  of  uncommon  magnitude  were  fre¬ 
quently  called  Tom ,  (as  fancied  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  word  when  stricken,  that  of 
Lincoln  and  that  of  Oxford  for  instance,) 
this  followed  the  same  example,  which 
certainly  is  the  most  probable  idea,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  others  being  de¬ 
nominated  Tom.*J* 

*  Vide  also  Maitland  for  some  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  tnis  head. 

f  From  a  catch  made  by  Mr.  Eccles  I  extract 
the  two  last  lines,  which  is  another  corroboration 
of  my  supposition  ; — 

“  Hark  !  Harry,  ’tis  late,  ’tis  time  to  begone, 

For  Westminster  Tom,  by  my  faith,  strikes 
,  one.” 
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Requesting  the  insertion  of  the  above 
remarks,  (if  you  deem  them  of  sufficient 
importance,)  in  your  interesting  work, 

I  remain,  Sir,  & c. 

June  4,  1828.  W.  II.  H. 


LIFE 

C  For  the  Mirror.) 

The  leaf  that  falls  in  Autumn's  hour, 

The  rose  that  fades  upon  the  stein. 

Are  emblems  of  the  silent  power. 

Of  time  and  change  o’er  us  and  them. 

Yet  happier  is  the  rose’s  fate, 

For  Spring  will  other  leaves  restore. 

And  Summer  will  new  flowers  create, 

As  bright  as  those  that  bloom’d  before  ! 

But  when  life’s  morning  dreams  depart, 
And  erief  succeeds  to  fancied  bliss  ; 

Oh,  what  shall  cheer  the  lonely  heart, 

Or  soften  sorrow’s  bitterness  ? 

Years  will  roll  on,  and  time  will  bring 
Its  varied  changes — but  in  vain  ; 

There  is  in  life  but  one  short  spring, 

And  it  can  ne’er  return  again  ! 


TO  ELIZABETH - 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

While  on  thy  early  charms  I  gaze, 

All  lovely  as  thou  art : 

E’en  like  a  beam  from  brighter  days. 

Thy  smile  steals  on  my  heart. 

And  yet  that  smile,  I  scarce  know  why, 

To  saddening  thought  gives  birth  ; 

Thou  seem’st  too  beautiful  to  die. 

Yet,  oh  !  too  fair  for  earth  ! 

’Tis  not  the  roses  on  thy  cheek. 

That  of  departure  tell — 

As  early  blighted  Spring  flowers  speak 
A  sorrowful  farewell ; 

But  still  I’ve  seen  the  fairest  things 
All  fleetly  fade  away, 

Like  dreams  that  take  the  morning’s  wings, 

Or  shadows  at  noon-day. 

I  would  not  that  thou  e’er  couldst  prove 
To  me  but  w  hat  thou  art — 

A  spell  unbroke  by  earthly  love, 

An  idol  of  the  heart — 

A  beauteous  shrine  to  bend  before, 
in  silent  thought  at  even— 

A  form  at  distance  to  adore, 

Ana  but  to  love  as  Heaven.  W.  J.  K. 


Memorable  ©ags, 

MIDSUMMER  EVE. 

(  For  the  M irror. ) 

At  Rtpon,  in  Yorkshire,  the  inhabitants 
still  observe  an  ancient  custom  on  St. 
John’s  Eve,  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Every  housekeeper,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  year  has  changed  his  residence, 


and  gone  into  a  new  neighbourhood  ;  and 
every  new  comer  into  the  town,  spreads  a 
table  before  his  door,  with  bread,  cheese, 
and  ale,  for  those  who  choose  to  partake 
of  it.  If  the  master  is  of  ability,  the 
guests  are  invited  to  supper,  and  the 
evening  is  spent  in  mirth  and  good  hu¬ 
mour. 

Although  the  origin  of  this  singular 
custom  is  unknown,  no  doubt  exists  that 
it  was  for  some  charitable  purpose — pro¬ 
bably  for  introducing  new  corners  to  an 
early  acquaintance  with  their  neighbours, 
or  with  the  design  of  settling  differences 
by  the  meeting  and  mediation  of  friends 
and  relatives. 

In  Ireland  a  heathenish  custom  exists 
of  lighting  and  dancing  round  bonfires  on 
St.  John’s  Eve,  which  they  do  (says 
Brand,)  “in.  honour  of  the  sun.” — The 
fires  are  lighted  all  over  the  country  ex¬ 
actly  at  midnight,  and  the  people  dance 
and  run  through  the  fires  until  they  are 
extinguished.  Mr.  Brand,  says  “  the 
whole  concludes  with  religious  solemnity .” 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  throughout 
England  for  young  men  and  maidens  to 
assemble  at  their  neighbours’  houses  and 
tell  each  others  fates.  They  were  decked 
with  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  in  festivity. — Barton 
Wilford  has  a  pretty  poem  on  the  subject. 

In  some  low  parts  of  Westmoreland, 
they  maintain  a  custom  of  feasting,  ac¬ 
companied  by  music  and  dancing,  on 
Midsummer  Eve  ;  at  which  time  only  I 
have  witnessed  their  very  curious  dance, 
called  “  the  rope  danced  These  and 
many  other  sports  are  observed  also  on 
Midsummer  Day. 

In  Warwickshire  bonfires  are  custo- 
mary'on  M  idsummer  Day,  with  ceremonies 
attending  them  nearly  as  above. 

W.  H.  H. 


dfine  arts. 

MR.  LANF.’S  TICTURE  —  THE  VISION 
OF  JOSEPH. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  production, 
which,  if  not  entirely  successful,  entitles 
the  artist  to  rank  in  the  highest  walk  of 
art.  As  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of 
the  English  school  of  painting,  its  success 
must  prove  equally  gratifying  to  the  pa¬ 
triotic  nobleman  under  whose  patronage 
it  has  been  introduced  to  the  public — a 
service  which  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts 
can  never  too  highly  appreciate.* 

The  details  of  the  painting  may  be 

*  From  an  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Lane, 
in  the  Weekly  Review,  we  learn  that,  wheu  very 
young,  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  De  Dunstan, 
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thus  briefly  sketched : — In  the  right-hand 
corner  are  seen  Joseph  and  Mary  and  the 
Infant  Saviour,  the  two  latter  asleep ;  but 
Joseph  has  his  eyes  fixed*  on  the  vision 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  representing 
an  angel,  who  announces  to  him  the  pro¬ 
jected  murder  of  the  innocents  by  Herod, 
and  commands  him  to  flee  into  Egypt. 
In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  slaughter  is  boldly  and 
vividly  represented,  and  a  gigantic  figure, 
struck  to  the  earth  by  the  appearance  of 
the  angel,  is  the  most  successful  in  the 
whole  painting  :  some  of  the  figures  in  the 
affrighted  group  are  also  very  beautifully 
drawn.  Around  the  angel  are  represented 
a  heavenly  choir,  with  44  cherubim  and 
seraphim.’5 

In  these  details,  the  study  of  the  ancient 
masters  may  easily  be  traced.  Thus,  the 
heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  after 
Corregio;  Parmegiano,  Domenichino,  and 
Raphael  may  also  be  recognised  in  other 
portions.  The  colouring  is  strictly  Ita¬ 
lian — being  forcible,  yet  soft  and  sober. 

Like  many  other  great  efforts  of  genius, 
this  picture  has  caused  some  cavil  and 
critical  objection.  Thus,  the  appearance 
of  the  angel  and  the  breaking  in  of  the 
soldiers  are  represented  as  simultaneous, 
although  one  was  consequent  on  the  other ; 
but  Mr.  Lane  justifies  this  eccentricity  by 
Raphael’s  Transfiguration.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  objections  at  home  ;  but 
abroad ,  the  criticism  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect,  the  exhibition  of  the  Vision 
of  Joseph  having  been  prohibited  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  artist 
having  placed  the  Virgin  and  Child  on 
the  same  couch  with  Joseph,  and  the 
folds  of  the  pillow  having  been  tortured 
into  the  shape  of  horns. 

Notwithstanding,  we  are  happy  to  con¬ 
tribute  our  meed  of  praise  to  Mr.  Lane’s 
picture,  which  is  allowed  to  be  unapproach¬ 
able  by  any  similar  attempt  in  English  art. 
The  sanctity  of  the  subject,  and  the  mas¬ 
terly  style  in  which  the  artist  has  ap¬ 
proached  its  embodiment,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
every  spectator  ;  and  sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Lane’s  success  in  the  present 
instance  may  encourage  him  to  further 
efforts  in  that  grand  line  of  art,  termed 

ville  at  Falmouth,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don,  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy,  with  a 
liberal  allowance;  and  subsequently  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  thirteen  years,  spent  in  copying 
the  matchless  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  in 
painting  the  “  Vision  of  Joseph.” — As  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  modern  patronage,  we  may 
mention  that  to  the  fostering  generosity  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hope  is  Thorwalsden,  the  Danish  sculp¬ 
tor,  indebted  for  his  well-earned  celebrity.  At 
the  Deepdene,  near  Dorking,  is  a  fine  boar,  from 
the  chisel  of  Thorwalsden,  executed  for  Mr.  H. 
at  the  cost  of  one  thousand  guineas. 


historical — so  as  to  awaken  the  public  to 
a  just  sense  of  the  sublime  of  painting. 


FRESCO  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  MAD- 
DOX-STREET  GALLERY,  LIANOVER- 
SGUARE. 

These  magnificent  paintings  are  by  Paul 
Veronese,  and  are  superior  to  any  works 
of  the  same  artist  in  oil.  They  teem  with 
imaginative  splendour,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  beautiful  than 
the  exuberance  and  loveliness  displayed 
in  his  allegorical  figures,  not  to  speak  of 
the  splendour  with  which  the  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  these  frescos  are  executed.  Thus, 
in  the  present  collection  we  have  Pomona^ 
Minerva ,  with  allegorical  figures  of  Cal¬ 
culation  and  Mensuration ,  a  Concert ,  a 
fascinating  Titian ic  picture  of  St.  Cecilia , 
Apollo  and  Hyacinth ,  allegorical  figures 
of  Earth ,  Fire ,  Prudence ,  and  Folly ,  and 
a  spirited  embodiment  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard.  All  these  are  exquisite 
displays  of  creative  fancy,  full  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  harmony  of  the  perfection  of 
art. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although 
fresco-painting  is  little  known  to  those 
who  have  not  visited  Italy,  the  most  ca¬ 
pital  works  of  the  great  masters,  executed 
at  a  period  when  the  art  itself  was  carried 
to  the  greatest  height  of  perfection,  were 
painted  in  this  style.  The  principal 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
Raphael,  Corregio,  Julio  Romano,  & c. 
are  painted  in  fresco;  and  at  this  moment 
frescos  are  mouldering  on  the  walls  of 
Roman  palaces,  notwithstanding,  by  a 
modern  contrivance,  they  may  be  safely 
removed.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Lane 
(the  painter  of  the  Vision  of  Joseph )  has 
devoted  much  labour  to  the  mode  of  fresco¬ 
painting  followed  by  the  most  renowned 
of  the  old  masters  ;  and  that  he  has  seve¬ 
ral  specimens  of  his  success  in  that  branch 
of  art. 

In  the  saloon,  with  the  frescos,  are  a 
few  fine  pictures  by  Claude  Loriaine, 
Gasper  Poussin,  Wilson,  and  Gainsbo¬ 
rough,  together  with  others  by  Titian, 
Georgione,  and  Paul  Veronese,  from  col¬ 
lections  in  the  Borghese,  Colonna,  Lan- 
cellotti,  and  other  palaces.  Among  these, 
the  Niobe  of  Wilson,  painted  for  his 
friend  and  patron.  Sir  John  Leicester, 
does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  two  of 
Claude’s  masterpieces. 


BAZAAR,  BAKER-STREET,  TORTMAN- 
SQUARE. 

A  mo  rami  c  view  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  amusements  of  this  interesting 
lounge.  The  painting  is  for  the  most 
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part  well  executed,  and  the  illusion  is 
enhanced  by  the  sweet  tones  of  an  organ, 
now  swelling  and  now  dying  through  the 
majestic  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  with  the 
holy  lamps  around  the  altar,  &c.  There 
are  likewise  eight  Cosmorarnic  views  of 
Rome,  London,  Cadiz,  Florence,  Bay  of 
Naples,  Rotterdam,  Vesuvius,  and  Mel¬ 
rose  Abbey,  which,  indeed,  made  us  regret 
that  we  were  not  twenty  years  younger, 
when  they  would  have  delighted  us  more 
than  a  gallery  of  old  masters.  As  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  cheapness,  we  should  mention 
that  the  charge  for  enjoying  these  eight 
views  is  one  shilling  !  We  have  already 
noticed  the  Panorama  of  Navarino,  which 
is,  as  the  Lord  High  Admiral  said,  w  a 
spirited  painting.”  Thus  we  have  under 
one  roof  a  Panorama,  Diorama,  and  Cos- 
morama  —  besides  the  gratuitous  walk 
through  perfumed  avenues  of  bazaar  bi¬ 
jouterie,  and  scores  of  amusing  novelties 
for  all  ages. 


EXHIBITION  OF  HISTORICAL  POR¬ 
TRAITS,  TALL  MALL,  EAST. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  been 
gratified  with  a  splendidly  illustrated  work 
now  in  course  of  publication,  entitled 
Lodye's  Illustrious  Portraits  of  Great 
Britain ,  from  original  paintings ;  the 
drawings  from  which,  180  in  number,  are 
now  on  view,  gratuitously,  at  the  house 
of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Harding,  Le- 
pard,  and  Co.  as  above.  They  are  copied 
from  the  galleries  of  the  nobility,  and 
from  various  public  collections,  and  are 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  art. 

Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  exhibitions  of  the  season  ;  for 
who  can  be  surrounded  by  180  illustrious 
men  of  English  history,  and  not  be  plunged 
into  reflective  reverie!  Princes,  philo¬ 
sophers,  poets,  and  patriots — their  very 
lineaments  are  preserved  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  accuracy  in  this  collection.  It  is 
indeed  a  fine  treat  for  the  student  of 
humanity. 

VVe  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  above 
exhibition  is  a  partial  announcement  of 
the  publication  of  a  less  expensive  Series 
of  Portraits  than  that  above  mentioned — 
to  commence  July  1.  This  object  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  an  amusing  Historical  Catalogue, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  publishers’,  which 
likewise  contains  a  commendatory  letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


MONUMENT  TO  LORD  BYRON. 
At  length  a  committee  has  been  formed 
“  to  raise  a  monumental  statue  to  Lord 
Byron,  by  public  subscription,”  and  bank¬ 
ers  have  been  appointed  in  Great  Britain, 
at  Paris,  Geneva,  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Frankfort,  for  receipt  of  the 


same.  The  committee  includes  the  names 
of  Bowles,  Campbell,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Agar  Ellis,  Goethe,  Thomas  Hope,  D’ Is¬ 
raeli,  Jeffrey,  Luttrell,  Mackintosh,  Mal¬ 
colm,  Moore,  Rogers,  Stewart  Rose, 
Walter  Scott — all  men  of  first-rate  talent 
and  celebrity,  besides  many  other  zealous 
patrons  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 


engraving. 

An  association  of  artists  have  announced 
for  publication  a  series  of  engravings  from 
the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery, 
under  royal  and  noble  patronage.  Among 
the  members  we  perceive  the  names  of 
Burnet,  Cooke,  Finden,  Le  Keux,  Pye, 
and  Robinson. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

ijjublic  journals. 


snatches  of  sentiment. 

( From  a  Midsummer  Day's  Dream.) 
[We  continue  these  episodal  extracts,  in 
the  full  assurance  that  our  readers  will 
participate  in  the  delight  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  high-wrought  vigour  and 
deep-toned  interest  of  almost  every  line. 
To  us,  they  seem  to  outmaster  not  a  few 
of  the  u  antique  world,”  whilst  they  are 
rendered  more  attractive  by  the  richness 
of  the  colours  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
bodied.  Sublimity  and  pathos,  energy 
and  unaffected  feeling,  are  vividly  and 
delicately  traced  in  every  touch  :  the 
truths  which  they  enforce  remind  us 

“  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute,” 

whilst  the  kindred  nature  of  their  mirth 
and  melancholy  steals  through  the  porches 
of  the  heart,  and  stores  and  tempers  the 
imagination  with  all  the  beautiful  image¬ 
ries  of  poetry  and  fine  feeling. — As  the 
parterre  extends  to  twenty  pages,  we  have 
wreathed  a  few  of  its  choicest  flowers  to 
garland  the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  Such  as  would  luxuriate  in  its  ex- 
tasies,  are  referred  to  the  Magazine  itself.] 

What,  O  London !  were  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  whose  merchants  were  princes — 
what  were  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  thee  !  Even 
now  the  sun  is  rising,  and  the  sun  is  set¬ 
ting,  on  thy  countless  sails.  We  almost 
cease  now  to  feel 

“  Of  the  old  sea  some  reverential  fear  !” 
The  ocean  obeys  the  “  meteor-flag  of 
England,”  even  as  its  ebbing  and  flowing 
obeys  the  planet. 

OLD  AGE, 

•What  a  blessed  order  of  Nature  it  is, 
that  the  footsteps  of  Time  are  u  inaudi- 
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ble  and  noiseless,”  and  that  the  seasons 
of  life  are  like  those  of  the  year,  so  in- 
distinguishably  brought  on,  in  gentle 
progress,  and  imperceptibly  blended  the 
one  with  the  other,  that  the  human  being 
scarcely  knows,  except  from  a  faint  and 
not  unpleasant  feeling,  that  he  is  grow¬ 
ing  old  !  The  boy  looks  on  the  youth, 
the  youth  on  the  man,  the  man  in  his 
prime  on  the  grey-headed  sire,  each  on 
the  other,  as  on  a  separate  existence  in 
a  separate  world.  It  seems  sometimes  as 
if  they  had  no  sympathies,  no  thoughts 
in  common,  that  each  smiled  and  wept 
on  account  of  things  for  which  the  other 
cared  not,  and  that  such  smiles  and  tears 
were  all  foolish,  idle,  and  most  vain  ; 
but  as  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years,  go  by,  how  changes  the  one 
into  the  other,  till,  without  any  violence, 
lo  !  as  if  close  together  at  last,  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  !  In  this  how  Nature  and 
man  agree,  pacing  on  and  on  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  year — of  a  life  ! 

Walk  on  the  mountain,  wander  down 
the  valley,  enter  the  humble  hut, — the 
scarcely  less  humble  kirk,  and  you  will 
know  how  sacred  a  thing  is  the  hoary 
hair  that  lies  on  the  temples  of  him  who, 
during  his  long  journey,  forgot  not  his 
Maker,  and  feels  that  his  Old  Age  shall 
be  renewed  into  immortal  youth  ! 

“  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood !” 

PRIDE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  high  philosophy  has  gone  out  from 
the  sages  of  thy  cities  into  the  loneliest 
recesses  of  the  hills.  The  student  sits  by 
the  ingle  of  his  father’s  straw-roofed 
shed,  or  lies  in  leisure,  released  from 
labour,  among  the  broomy  banks  and 
braes  of  the  wimpling  burn,  and  pores 
and  meditates  over  the  pages  of  Reid, 
and  Fergusson,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown, 
wise  benefactors  of  the  race.  Each  vale 
“  sings  aloud  old  songs,  the  music  of  the 
heart,” — the  poetry  of  Burns  the  death¬ 
less  shall  brighten  for  ever  the  cottar’s 
hearth — Campbell  is  by  all  beloved — and 
the  high  harp  of  Scott  shall  sound  for 
ever  in  all  thy  halls. 

EDINBURGH. 


ing  cloud  of  sea-birds, — there  the  near 
Castle-Rock  thundering  a  royal  salute* 
for  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day 
of  our  most  gracious  and  glorious  King, 
— there  masts  unnumbered,  here  roofs 
multitudinous,  — -  there  Neptune,  here 
Apollo, — together,  sea,  sun,  earth,  and 
heaven,  all  in  one — a  perfect  poem  ! 

A  LEITH  SMACK. 

Ours  be  the  stiff,  breeze-lovmg  Smack, 
with  her  bowsprit  right  in  the  wind’s 
eye,  and  eating  out  of  it,  as  the  helms¬ 
man  luffs  up  to  catch  every  capful,  all 
such  craft  as  custom-house  cutters,  and 
be  hanged  to  them, — even  the  King’s 
one’s — gun-brigs  cruizing  on  the  station, 
— Southampton  schooners  of  the  Yacht 
Club, — or  crack-collier  from  Newcastle, 
trying  it  on  in  ballast,  whose  captain 
served  last  with  old  Collingwood,  and,  in 
youth,  with 

“  Gallant  Admiral  Howe,  sung  out,  Yo!  heave 
O!”— 

Or  gallant  Steamer,  that,  never  gun-wale 
in,  but  ever  upright  as  the  stately  swan, 
cleaves  blast  and  breaker  as  they  both 
come  right  a-head, — the  one  blackening, 
and  the  other  whitening, — while  Bain’s 
trumpet  is  heard  in  the  mingled  roar,  and 
under  his  intrepid  skill  all  the  hundreds 
on  board  feel  as  safe  as  in  their  own  beds, 
though  it  is  near  nightfall,  and  we  are 
now  among  the  shores  and  shallows  of  the 
Swin,  where  ships  untold  have  gone  to 
pieces. — See,  there,  a  wreck  ! 

A  LONDON  SABBATH. 

Christianity  spoke  in  Sabbath-bells, 
not  “  swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar,” 
like  the  curfew  of  old,  extinguishing  the 
household  fires  on  all  hearths  ;  but,  high 
up  in  the  clearer  air,  the  belfry  of  tower 
and  spire  sent  a  sweet  summons,  each 
over  its  own  region,  to  families  to  repair 
again  to  the  house  of  God,  where  the  fires 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  might  be  re¬ 
kindled  on  the  altar  of  the  religion  of 
peace.  The  sweet  solemn  faces  of  old 
men, — of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  sons 
and  brothers — the  fair  faces  of  matrons 
and  virgins — the  gladsome  faces  of  chil¬ 
dren — 


A  pleasanter  city  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen — neither  sea-shore  nor  inland,  but 
between  the  two,  and  uniting  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  the  one  situation  with  the 
quietness  of  the  other,  —  there  green 
waves  leaping  like  Furies,  here  green 
hills  fixed  like  Fate, — there  white  sails 
gliding,  here  white  tents  pitched, — there 
— you  can  hardly  see  it  even  with  a  tele¬ 
scopic  eye — the  far-off  Bass,  from  whose 
cliffs,  perhaps  at  this  very  moment,  the 
flashing  fowling-piece  has  scared  a  yell- 


“  For  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds’* — 

were  seen  passing  along  the  sobered 
streets,  whose  stones,  but  a  few  hours 
ago,  clanked  to  the  mad  rushing  to  and 
fro  of  unhallowed  feet,  while  the  air,  now 
so  still,  or  murmuring  but  with  happy 
voices,  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
was  lately  all  astir  with  rage,  riot,  and 
blasphemy  ! 

“  Such  ehb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 

Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  !” 
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Sweet  is  the  triumph  of  religion  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  in  some  solitary  glen,  to 
which  come  trooping  from  a  hundred 
braes,  all  the  rural  dwellers,  disappearing, 
one  small  family  party  after  another,  into 
the  hushed  kirk — now,  as  the  congrega¬ 
tion  has  collected,  exhaling  to  heaven,  as 
a  flower-bank  exhales  its  fragrance,  the 
voice  of  Psalms  ! 

PANORAMIC  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

There  was  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
heaven,  or  there  the  holy  Abbey,  where 
sleep  England’s  holiest  dead,  and  the 
Thames,  with  all  his  floating  glories, 
moored,  or  adrifting  with  the  tide  down 
to  the  sea,  like  giants  rejoicing  to  run  a 
race  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ! 

How  dreamlike  the  flowings  of  the  Isis 
by  Godstow’s  ivied  Ruin,  where  blossom¬ 
ed,  bloomed,  and  perished  in  an  hour, 
Rosamunda — flower  of  the  world  !  How 
cheerful,  as  if  waked  from  a  dream,  glides 
on  the  famous  stream  by  Christ-Church- 
Cathedral  grove!  How  sweet  by  Iffley’s 
Saxon  tower  !  By  Nuneham’s  lime-tree 
shade  how  serene  as  peace  !  But  here 
thou  hast  changed  thy  name  and  thy  na¬ 
ture  into  the  sea-seeking  Thames,  alive 
and  loud  with  the  tide  that  murmurs  of 
the  ocean-foam,  and  bridged  magnificently 
as  becomes  the  river  that  makes  glad  the 
City  of  the  kings  who  are  the  umpires  of 
the  whole  world’s  wars !  Down  sailed 
our  spirit,  along  with  the  floating  stan¬ 
dard  of  England,  to  the  Nore.  There 
her  fleet  lay  moored,  like  a  thunder-cloud 
whose  lightning  rules  the  sea — • 

“  Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain-wave. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep  !•> 

•  *  •  *  *  * 

Now  walking  in,  on  a  sudden,  and  as 
if  by  some  divine  impulse,  into  that  Ca¬ 
thedral — or  that  Abbey — ask  not  their 
names — and  there,  apart  and  silent,  stand¬ 
ing  with  fixed  eyes  before  statue  or  tomb  ! 
Now  glide-gliding  in  light  canoe  with 
wind  and  tide  adown  the  Great  River,  in 
indolent,  yet  imaginative  reverie,  while 
masts  and  sails,  and  trees  and  towers,  as 
they  all  went  floating  through  the  air, 
seemed  scarcely  to  belong  to  any  world — 
or  proud  of  the  skuller’s  skill,  and  emu¬ 
lous  of  the  strength  of  the  broad-breasted 
watermen  whom  Father  Thames  sustains, 
striving,  stripped,  against  the  waves  a- 
ripple  and  a-foam  with  the  rapid  ebb, 
impatient  to  return  to  the  sea  !  Now  a- 
foot  along  pleasant  pathways,  for  a  time 
leading  through  retired  and  sylvan  places, 
and  then  suddenly  past  a  cluster  of  cot¬ 
tages,  or  into  a  pretty  village,  almost  a 
town,  and  purposely  withholding  our  eyes 
from  the  prospect,  till  we  had  reached 
one  well  remembered  eminence— and  then 


the  glorious  vision  seen  from  Richmond 
Hill  !  Where,  where,  on  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  can  the  roaming  eye  rest  in  more 
delighted  repose  than  on  the  44  pleasant 
villages  and  farms”  that  far  and  wide 
compose  that  suburban  world,  so  rich  in 
trees  alone,  that  were  there  no  other  beauty, 
the  poet  could  even  find  a  paradise  both 
for  week-day  and  Sabbath  hours,  in  the 
bright  neighbourhood  of  London  !  End¬ 
less  profusion  and  prodigality  of  art,  cop¬ 
ing  almost  successfully  with  nature  ! 
Wealth  is  a  glorious  thing  in  such  crea¬ 
tions.  Riches  are  the  wands  of  magici¬ 
ans.  Poverty  bleakens  the  earth — in  her 
region  grandeur  is  bare — and  we  sigh  for 
something  that  is  not  among  the  naked 
rocks.  But  here  from  the  buried  gold, 
groves  rise  with  such  loads  of  verdure, 
that  but  for  their  giant  boughs  and  bran¬ 
ches,  their  heads  would  be  bowed  down 
to  the  lawns  and  gardens,  gorgeous  all 
with  their  flushing  flowers,  naturalized  in 
the  all-bearing  soil  of  England,  from  all 
climes,  from  the  Occident  to  the  orient  ! 

But  where  cease  the  suburban  charms 
of  the  Queen  of  Cities  ?  Mansion  after 
mansion — each  more  beautifully  embow¬ 
ered  than  another — or  more  beautifully 
seated  on  some  gently  undulating  height, 
above  the  far-sweeping  windings  of  the 
silver  Thames,  is  still  seen  by  the  roam- 
er's  eye,  not  without  some  touch  of  vain 
envy  at  his  heart  of  those  fortunate  ones, 
for  whom  life  thus  lavishes  all  its  elegance 
and  all  its  ease — Oh,  vain  envy  indeed  ! 
for  who  knows  not  that  all  happiness  is 
seated  alone  in  the  heart ! — till,  ere  he 
remembers  that  far-off  London  has  va¬ 
nished  quite  away,  he  looks  up,  and  lo  ! 
the  Towers  of  Windsor — the  Palace  of 
Old  England’s  Kings ! 

Nor  are  those  sylvan  scenes”  un¬ 
worthily  inhabited.  Travel  city-crowded 
continents,  sail  in  some  circumnavigating 
ship  to  far  and  fair  isles,  that  seem  dropt 
from  heaven  into  the  sea,  yet  shall  your 
eyes  behold  no  lovelier  living  visions  than 
the  daughters  of  England.  Lovelier  never 
visited  poet’s  slumbers  nightly — not  even 
when  before  him  in  youth 

"  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her 
golden  hair  !” 

And  of  England’s  “  interrita  pubes  ” 
let  speak  the  shore  of  every  sea — 

“  A  race  in  faith  unstain’d,  invincible  in  arms.” 

Wafted  away,  we  knew  not,  cared  not 
whither,  on  the  wings  of  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration, — when,  during  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  silence,  the  towers  of  Oxford  kept 
chiming  to  deserted  courts  and  cloisters — 
all  England,  its  downs,  its  wolds,  its 
meadows,  its  plains,  its  vales,  its  hills, 
its  mountains,  minsters,  abbeys,  ca- 
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thedrals,  castles,  palaces,  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  all  became  tributary  to  our 
imagination,  gazing  upon  her  glories 
with  a  thousand  eyes.  Now  we  breathed 
the  fragrance  of  Devonia’s  myrtle  bowers 
— now  from  St.  Michael’s  Mount  u  look¬ 
ed  to  Bayona  and  the  Giant’s  Hold,” 
now  wept  and  worshipped  at  the  grave  of 
Shakspeare,  or  down  the  yellow  Avon 
thought  we  saw  sailing  her  own  sweet 
stately  swan  !  Now  gazed  in  dread  as¬ 
tonishment  on  Portsmouth’s  naval  arse¬ 
nal,  and  all  that  machinery — sublime, 
because  of  the  power  that  sets  it  a-going, 
and  far  more,  because  of  the  power  that 
it  sends  abroad,  winged  and  surcharged 
with  thunder  all  over  the  main — ships 
without  masts,  sheer-hulks,  majestic  and 
magnificent  even  in  that  bare,  black  mag¬ 
nitude,  looming  through  the  morning  or 
evening  gloaming — and  lo  !  a  first-rater, 
deck  above  deck,  tier  above  tier  of  guns, 
sending  up,  as  she  sails  in  sunshine,  her 
clouds  into  the  sky  ;  and  as  the  Ocean - 
Queen  bears  up  in  the  blast,  how  grand 
her  stern — and  what  a  height  above  the 
waves  tumbling  a-foam  in  her  wake  ! 
Now  seated  on  the  highest  knoll  of  all  the 
bright  Malvern  Hills  in  breathless  de¬ 
light,  slowly  turning  round  our  head  in 
obedience  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
that  panorama — matchless  on  earth — we 
surveyed  at  one  moment  county  upon 
county,  of  rich,  merry  sylvan  England, 
mansioned,  abbeyed,  towered,  spired,  cas¬ 
tled  ;  and  at  another,  different,  and  yet 
not  discordant,  say,  rather,  most  harmoni¬ 
ous  with  that  other  level  scene,  the  innu- 
merous  mountains  of  Wales,  cloud-crest¬ 
ed,  or  clearly  cutting  with  outlines  free, 
flowing  or  fantastic,  here  the  deep  blue, 
there  the  dark  purple,  and  yonder  the 
bright  crimson  sky  !  Wales,  glorious, 
even  were  she  without  other  glory,  with 
Plinlimmon,  Cader-Idris,  Snowdon, 

“  Vocal  no  more  since  Cambria’s  fatal  day, 

To  hi^h-bom  Hoel’s  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn’s 
lay.” 

Now  borne  as  on  an  angel’s  wing,  and  in 
the  u  very  waist  and  middle  of  the  night,” 
we  sat  down  a  Solitary  on  Derwent  Wa¬ 
ter’s  shore, 

“  While  the  cataract  of  Lodore 
Peal’d  to  our  orisons  !” 

Now  while  Luna  and  her  nymphs  de¬ 
lighted  to  behold  their  own  beauty  on  its 
breathless  bosom,  we  hung  in  a  little  skiff, 
like  a  water-lily  moored  in  moonshine,  in 
the  fairest  of  all  fair  scenes  in  nature, 
and  the  brightest  of  all  the  bright — how 
sweet  the  music  of  her  name,  as  it  falls 
from  our  lips  with  a  blessing — Winder- 
mere — Windermere  ! 

And  thus  we  robbed  all  England  of 
her  beauty  and  her  sublimity,  her  gran¬ 


deur  and  her  magnificence,  and  bore  it  all 
off  and  away  treasured  in  our  heart  of 
hearts. 

“  THE  TOWN.” 

With  all  its  senses  in  a  transport,  our 
soul  was  now  in  the  mighty  London  ! 
Every  single  street-musician  seemed  to 
us  as  an  Orpheus.  Each  band  of  female 
singers,  some  harping  as  they  sung,  and 
others,  with  light  guitar  ribbon-bound  to 
their  graceful  shoulders,  to  us  were  as  the 
Muses — each  airy  group  very  Goddesses, 

“  Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Loves  in  dance,” 

and  leading  on  the  hours  along  the  illu¬ 
minated  atmosphere,  where  each  lamp 
was  as  a  star  !  The  whole  world  seemed 
houses,  palaces,  domes,  theatres,  and 
temples  —  and  London  the  universal 
name  !  Yet  there  was  often  a  shudder 
as  the  stream  of  terrible  enjoyment  went 
roaring  by — and  the  faces  of  all  those 
lost  creatures — those  daughters  of  sin  and 
sorrow — with  fair  but  wan  faces,  hollow 
bright  eyes — and  shrieks  of  laughter  ap¬ 
palled  the  heart  that  wondered  at  their 
beauty,  and  then  started  to  hear  afar  off, 
and  as  iij  a  whisper,  the  word  u  Inno¬ 
cence,”  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  some¬ 
thing  sacred  in  another  life  and  another 
world  ;  for  here  guilt  was  in  its  glory  and 
its  grief,  women  angels  of  light  no  more, 
but  fiends  of  darkness,  hunting  and  hunt¬ 
ed  to  despair  and  death  i 

CONSECRATIONS  OP  GENIUS. 

To  us,  enthusiasts  in  poetry  —  and 
may  that  enthusiasm  survive  even  the 
season  u  of  brightness  in  the  grass  and 
glory  in  the  flower,”  which  has  almost 
now  passed  away — to  us,  who  thought  of 
poets  as  beings  set  apart  from  the  world 
which  their  lays  illumined — how  solemn 
— how  sacred— how  sublime  a  delight — 
deaf  and  blind  to  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  common  day — to  look  on  the  very 
house  in  which  some  great  poet  had  been 
born — lived — or  died  !  Were  the  house 
itself  gone,  and  some  ordinary  pile  erected 
in  its  stead,  still  we  saw  down  into  the 
old  consecrated  foundation  !  Had  the 
very  street  been  swept  away — its  name 
and  its  dust — still  the  air  was  holy — 
and  more  beautiful  overhead  the  blue 
gleam  of  the  sky  ! 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  study  of  physics  is  sublime,  for  the 
student  feels  as  if  mounting  the  lower 
steps  of  the  ladder  leading  up  to  God  in 
the  skies.  But  the  metaphysics  of  our 
own  moral,  our  own  intellectual  being, 
sublimer  far  !  when  reason  is  her  own 
object,  and  conscience,  by  her  own  light, 
sees,  into  her  own  essence  ! 


THE  MIRROR. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

To  know  ourselves,  we  sought  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  souls  of  other  men — to  be 
with  them  in  the  very  interior  of  their 
conscience,  when  they  thought  no  eye 
was  upon  them  but  the  eye  ot  God. 

EVENING. 

Metln'nks  the  westering  sun  shines 
cooler  in  the  garden — that  the  shades  are 
somewhat  deepened — that  the  birds  are 
not  hopping  round  our  head,  as  they  did 
some  hour  ago — that  in  their  afternoon 
siesta  they  are  mute.  Another  set  of  in¬ 
sects  are  in  the  air.  The  flowers,  that 
erewhile  were  broad  and  bright  awake, 
with  slumbering  eyne  are  now  hanging 
clown  their  heads  ;  and  those  that  ere¬ 
while  seemed  to  slumber,  have  awoke 
from  their  day-dreams,  and  look  almost 
as  if  they  were  going  to  speak.  Have 
you  a  language  of  your  own — dear  crea¬ 
tures — for  we  know  that  ye  have  loves  ? 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 

Scientific  Uccvcations- 

MIGRATION  OF  FISHES. 

Fishes  appear  to  execute  annually  two 
great  migrations.  By  one  of  these  shift- 
ings,  they  forsake  the  deep  water  for  a 
time,  and  approach  the  shallow  shores ; 
and  by  the  other,  they  return  to  their 
more  concealed  haunts.  These  move¬ 
ments  are  connected  with  the  purposes  of 
spawning,  the  fry  requiring  to  come  into 
life,  and  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of 
their  youth  in  situations  different  from 
those  which  are  suited  to  the  period  of 
maturity.  It  is  in  obedience  to  these  ar¬ 
rangements  that  the  cod  and  haddock, 
the  mackerel  and  herring,  annually  leave 
the  deeper  and  less  accessible  parts  of  the 
ocean,  the  region  of  the  zoophytic  tribes, 
and  deposit  their  spawn  within  that  zone 
of  marine  vegetation  which  fringes  our 
coasts,  extending  from  near  the  high- 
water  mark  of  neap-tides,  to  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  low-water  mark  of  spring 
tides.  Amidst  the  shelter  in  this  region, 
afforded  by  the  groves  of  arborescent  fuci, 
the  young  fish  were  wont,  in  comfort,  to 
spend  their  infancy ;  but  since  these 
plants  have  been  so  frequently  cut  down 
to  procure  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  kelp,  and  the  requisite  protection  with¬ 
drawn,  the  fisheries  have  suffered  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Even  the  finny  tribes  inhabiting 
lakes,  as  the  gwinead  and  other  species, 
periodically  leave  the  deep  water,  and,  in 
obedience  to  a  similar  law,  approach  to¬ 
wards  the  margin,  and  deposit  their  spawn. 
We  may  add  that  in  the  shallow  water, 
in  both  cases,  the  numerous  small  animals 
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reside,  which  constitute  the  most  suitable 
food  for  the  tender  fry. 

Many  species  of  fish,  as  the  salmon, 
smelt,  and  others,  in  forsaking  the  deep 
water,  and  approaching  a  suitable  spawn¬ 
ing  station,  leave  the  sea  altogether,  for  a 
time,  ascend  the  rivers  and  their  tributary 
streams,  and  having  deposited  their  eggs, 
return  again  to  their  usual  haunts.  Even 
certain  species  of  fish,  inhabiting  lakes, 
as  the  roach,  betake  themselves  to  the 
tributary  streams,  as  the  most  suitable 
places  for  spawning. —  Quarterly  Rev. 


WEIGHT  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  pressure  or  weight  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  shown  by  the  barometer,  the 
sucking-pump  and  the  air-pump.  Its 
weight  is  near  15  lbs.  on  every  square 
inch,  so  that  if  we  could  entirely  squeeze 
out  the  air  between  our  two  hands,  they 
would  cling  together  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  double  this  weight, 
because  the  air  would  press  upon  both 
hands ;  and  if  we  could  contrive  to  suck 
or  squeeze  out  the  air  between  one  hand 
and  the  wall,  the  hand  would  stick  fast 
to  the  wall,  being  pressed  on  it  with  the 
weight  of  above  two  hundred  weight,  that 
is,  near  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  of 
the  hand.  Now,  by  a  late  most  curious 
discovery  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  anatomist,  it  is  found  that  this 
is  the  very  process  by  which  Flies  and 
other  insects  of  a  similar  description  are 
enabled  to  walk  up  perpendicular  sur¬ 
faces,  however  smooth,  as  the  sides  of 
walls  and  panes  of  glass  in  windows,  and 
to  walk  as  easily  along  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  with  their  bodies  downwards  and 
their  feet  over  head.  Their  feet,  when 
examined  by  a  microscope,  are  found  to 
have  fiat  skins  or  flaps,  like  the  feet  of 
web-footed  animals,  as  ducks  and  geese  ; 
and  they  have  towards  the  back  part  or 
heel,  but  inside  the  skin  or  flap,  two  very 
small  toes  so  connected  with  the  flap  as 
to  draw  it  close  down  upon  the  glass  or 
wall  the  fly  walks  on,  and  to  squeeze  out 
the  air  completely,  so  that  there  is  a 
vacuum  made  between  the  foot  and  the 
glass  or  wall.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  air  presses  the  foot  on  the 
wall  with  a  very  considerable  force,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  weight  of  the  fly  ;  for  if  its 
feet  are  to  its  body  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  ours  are  to  our  bodies,  since  we 
could  support  by  a  single  hand  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  (provided  it  made  a 
vacuum)  more  than  our  whole  weight, 
namely,  a  weight  of  fifteen  stone,  the  fly 
can  easily  move  on  four  feet  in  the  same 
manner  by  help  of  the  vacuum  made 
under  its  feet,  it  has  likewise  been  found 
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that  some  of  the  larger  sea  animals  are 
by  the  same  construction,  only  upon  a 
greater  scale,  enabled  to  climb  the  per¬ 
pendicular  and  smooth  surfaces  of  the  ice 
hills  among  which  they  live.  Some  kinds 
of  lizard  have  the  same  power  of  climb¬ 
ing,  and  of  creeping  with  their  bodies 
downwards  along  the  ceiling  of  a  room  ; 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  do  so  are  the  same.  In  the  large  feet 
of  these  animals,  the  contrivance  is  easily 
observed,  of  the  two  toes,  or  tightners,  by 
which  the  skin  of  the  foot  is  pinned  down, 
and  the  air  excluded  in  the  act  of  walk¬ 
ing  or  climbing  ;  but  it  is  the  very  same, 
only  upon  a  larger  scale,  with  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  a  fly  or  a  butterfly’s  foot ; 
and  both  operations,  the  climbing  of  the 
sea-horse  on  the  ice,  and  the  creeping  of 
the  fly  on  the  window  or  the  ceiling,  are 
performed  exactly  by  the  same  power,  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes 
the  quicksilver  to  stand  in  the  weather¬ 
glass,  the  wind  to  whistle  through  a  key¬ 
hole,  and  the  piston  to  descend  in  a  steam- 
engine. — Objects ,  fyc.  of  Science, 


DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

If  we  compare  the  map  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  but  ten  years  ago  with  that  which 
now  exists,  we  shall  see  at  one  glance 
how  much  geography  has  benefited  from 
these  arctic  voyages.  We  now,  for  the 
first  time,  have  obtained  undeniable  proof 
that  the  great  continent  America  is  insu¬ 
lated, ^ ’hnd  that  the  idea  of  its  being  joined 
to  that  of  Asia  by  a  slip  across  Behring’s 
Strait,  like  the  bridge  of  a  pair  of  specta¬ 
cles,  as  some  Germans,  and  our  country¬ 
man,  Admiral  Burney,  would  have  it,  is 
destitute  of  all  foundation.  We  now 
know,  that,  from  Behring’s  Strait  to  the 
Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  this  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  America  presents  an  undulat¬ 
ing  line,  whose  extreme  latitudes  extend 
from  about  67  to  71°;  and  that  it  is  in¬ 
dented  by  many  good  harbours  and  large 
rivers  :  whereas,  before  Franklin’s  expe¬ 
ditions,  the  maps  had  no  line  of  coast, 
but  only  two  points,  one  of  which  was 
erroneously  laid  down,  and  the  other 
doubtful ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  drawn 
ad  libitum ,  which  are  now  placed,  the 
former  in  their  proper  directions,  and  the 
latter  in  true  shapes  and  dimensions. — 
Quarterly  Review , 


PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERY. 
Very  few  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  chance  and  by  ignorant  persons 
— much  fewer  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is  commonly  told  of  the  steam-engine 
that  an  idle  boy  being  employed  to  stop 


and  open  a  valve,  saw  that  he  could  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  attending  and 
watching  it,  by  fixing  a  plug  upon  a  part 
of  the  machine  which  came  to  the  place 
at  the  proper  times,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  movement.  This  is  possible,  no 
doubt ;  though  nothing  very  certain  is 
known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  story  ; 
but  improvements  of  any  value  are  very 
seldom  indeed  so  easily  found  out,  and 
hardly  another  instance  can  be  named  of 
important  discoveries  so  purely  accidental. 
They  are  generally  made  by  persons  of 
competent  knowledge,  and  who  are  in 
search  of  them.  The  improvements  of 
the  steam-engine  by  Watt  resulted  from 
the  most  learned  investigation  of  mathe¬ 
matical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  truths. 
Arkwright  devoted  many  years,  five  at 
the  least,  to  his  invention  of  Spinning 
jennies,  and  he  was  a  man  perfectly  con¬ 
versant  in  everything  that  relates  to  the 
construction  of  machinery :  he  had  mi¬ 
nutely  examined  it,  and  knew  the  effects 
of  each  part,  though  he  had  not  received 
anything  like  a  scientific  education.  If 
he  had,  we  should  in  all  probability  have 
been  indebted  to  him  for  scientific  disco¬ 
veries  as  well  as  practical  improvements. 
The  most  beautiful  and  useful  invention 
of  late  times,  the  Safety-lamp,  was  the 
reward  of  a  series  of  philosophical  expe¬ 
riments  made  by  one  thoroughly  skilled 
in  every  branch  of  chemical  science.  The 
new  process  of  refining  sugar,  by  which 
more  money  has  been  made  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  with  less  risk  and  trouble,  than 
was  ever  perhaps  gained  from  an  inven¬ 
tion,  was  discovered  by  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  chemist,*  and  was  the  fruit  of  a 
long  course  of  experiments,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  which,  known  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples  wrere  constantly  applied,  and  one 
or  two  new  principles  ascertained. —  06- 
jectSy  &c.  of  Science. 

3Ttje  Selector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

hajji  baba  ( again!) 

[At  page  318  we  gave  “  a  flying  ex¬ 
tract”  from  this  delightful  work,  describ¬ 
ing  the  first  night  of  the  Orientals. 
We  are  now  induced  to  subjoin  Hajji’s 
account  of  the  wonders  of  Frangistan, 
(London,)  which  he  gives  in  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  shah  at  Ispahan.  We 
therefore  touch  their  arrival  and  return, 
leaving  our  readers  to  enjoy  their  inter¬ 
mediate  adventures  by  reference  to  the 

*  Edward  Howard,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 
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work  itself ;  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  lounging  books  of 
this  season  of  luxurious  literature.] 

44  Well,  Hajji,  so  you  have  seen  Fran- 
gistan — what  sort  of  a  place  is  it  ?” 

u  Owing  to  the  condescension  of  the 
Asylum  of  the  Universe,”  said  I,  44  it  is 
not  a  bad  place.” 

44  How  is  it,  compared  to  Persia  ?” 
said  the  king. 

“  As  I  am  your  sacrifice,”  said  I, 
44  there  can  be  no  comparison.” 

44  Have  the  Franks  any  poets  ?” 

44  May  I  be  your  sacrifice,”  said  I, 
44  they  have;  but  to  say  that  they  ap¬ 
proach  to  either  Hafiz  or  Saadi,  may  God 
forgive  me  for  thinking  so  !” 

44  But  they  have  no  nightingales,” 
said  the  king  ;  44  say  that,  I  will  believe 
you.” 

44  They  have  none,”  said  I,  “  but 
of  dogs  they  have  abundance.” 

44  So  they  have  poets,”  said  his  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  44  what  else  have  they  got  ?  It  is 
said  their  women  are  good  —  is  that 
true  ?” 

44  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt,”  said  I ; 
44  they  would  even  be  worthy,  so  thinks 
your  slave,  of  standing  before  the  shah 
himself.” 

44  You  do  not  say  wrong,”  said  the 
king.  44  We  want  a  Frank  woman.” 
Then  turning  to  the  vizier,  he  said, 
44  What  else  was  it  that  we  wanted  from 
that  country  ?  Is  it  now  in  your  recol¬ 
lection  ?” 

44  May  I  be  your  sacrifice,”  said  the 
vizier ;  44  your  slave  thinks  it  was  a 
spying-glass.” 

44  True,  true,”  answered  the  shah,  re¬ 
collecting  himself ;  44  it  was  a  spying- 
glass  ;  a  miraculous  spying-glass.  Is  it 
true,”  said  he  to  me  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  44  is  it  true  that  they  make  a  spy¬ 
ing-glass  in  that  country  which  can  look 
over  a  mountain  ?  Is  such  a  thing  really 
made  ?” 

44  Since  your  majesty  says  so,”  said  I, 
44  It  must  be  so ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was 
not  my  good  luck  to  meet  with  it.  But, 
as  I  am  your  sacrifice,  may  it  please  your 
majesty,  I  have  seen  things  among  the 
Franks  equally  astonishing ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not 
exist.” 

44  What  things  did  you  see  ?  Speak 
boldly.” 

44  I  have  seen  a  ship,”  said  I,  going 
against  a  fierce  wind,  with  the  same  ve¬ 
locity  as  a  horse,  and  that  by  the  vapour 
which  arises  from  boiling  water.” 

u  Hajji,”  said  the  king,  after  a  stare 
and  a  thought,  44  say  no  lies  here.  After 
all,  we  are  a  king.  Although  you  are  a 
raveller,  and  have  been  to  the  Franks, 


yet  a  lie  is  a  lie,  come  from  whence  it 
may.” 

My  tongue  almost  became  constipated 
at  this  reproof ;  but  taking  courage,  I 
continued  with  vehemence  : — 44  By  the 
salt  of  the  king,  may  my  head  be  struck 
oft'  this  moment — I  am  your  sacrifice — 
as  I  live,  I  swear  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  if  there  be  a  Frank  here,  and  be  a 
man,  he  will  confirm  my  words.” 

44  Say  it  again,”  answered  the  king, 
softened  by  my  earnestness.  44  What 
vapour  could  ever  be  strong  enough  to 
perform  such  a  miracle  ?” 

I  then  explained  what  I  knew  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  how  it  acted  upon  the 
wheels  of  a  ship. 

44  But  to  produce  steam  enough  for 
such  a  purpose,”  said  his  majesty,  44  they 
must  have  on  board  the  father  of  all  ket¬ 
tles,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather, 
to  boot ;  large  enough  to  boil  a  camel, 
much  less  a  sheep.” 

44  Camel,  your  majesty  !”  exclaimed 
I,  44  large  enough  to  dress  a  string  of 
camels  !” 

44  Wonderful,  wonderful !”  exclaimed 
the  shah,  in  deep  thought ;  44  well,  after 
this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can 
make  a  spying-glass  that  looks  over  the 
mountain.  Order  some  to  be  sent  imme¬ 
diately,”  said  he  to  the  vizier. 

Really,  this  scene  calls  up  a  hearty 
laugh — such  as  we  have  enjoyed  scores  of 
times  over  the  Arabian  Nights. 


THE  SAILOR  IN  LONDON. 
Well  !  I  soon  found  Lunnen ,  as  the 
song  says, 44  to  be  the  devil.”  My  money 
began  to  fail  me  ;  for,  whenever  I  thought 
on  Sophy,  I  ran  to  the  public-house,  partly 
from  anger,  partly  from  thirst,  and  partly 
from  fear  of  thinking  more.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  myself  lower  in  body,  money, 
and  mind.  All  the  pretty  faces  which  I 
used  to  look  and  laugh  on,  now  seemed 
to  tell  me  what  a  precious  scoundrel  of  a 
fellow  I  was.  I  pawned  my  last  shirt, 
and  then  went  to  seek  work  in  the  rope 
line ;  but  no  one  would  even  look  at  me 
without  a  character  from  my  last  master. 

44  No,  no  !”  said  one,  44  the  parish  is 
stocked  with  too  many  of  your  breed  al¬ 
ready  !  We  have  scamps  enough  to  look 
after,  without  enlisting  a  parcel  of  strolling 
rascals  into  our  service.  Go  to  the  bogs 
of  your  fathers,  Pat.  Tear  up  your  mosses 
and  sow  wheat,  ye  villain  !  Learn,  like 
your  Scotch  neighbours,  to  live  on  por¬ 
ridge  and  potatoes,  till  your  soil  is  tilled 
to  grow  herbs  for  broth  and  food  for 
cattle.  Bid  your  witty  rascals  of  coun¬ 
trymen  leave  off  cracking  jokes,  bottles, 
and  heads  ;  and  stay  to  plough  and  sow, 
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that  they  may  reap  without  signing  post- 
obits.  Bid  them  talk  less  of  domains 
and  castles,  and  think  more  of  the  ragged 
reality  of  their  country,  that  Nature  in¬ 
tended  to  be  rich  by  the  talents  of  her 
generous  people,  and  the  fertility  of  her 
soil.  Bid  them  labour,  that  they  may 
enjoy  profit  and  rest,  and  let  none  of  them 
think  they  are  off  duty.” 

44  I’m  no  Irishman,”  said  I. 

44  You’re  no  Englishman,”  said  he. 
44  Be  off!  and  remember  idleness  covers 
a  man  with  nakedness. — Oh  the  Irish 
hound.” 

In  a  few  days  after  that,  I  was  regu¬ 
larly  hard  up  in  a  clinch  ;  not  a  skirrick 
in  my  pocket,  and  but  little  on  my  back  ; 
and  reduced  to  what  I  am  now  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  ye ,  Wad, — to  beg  ! 

My  first  trial  was  to  a  well-powdered 
old  gentleman  in  black,  who  trudged  it 
along  as  stiff  as  a  crutch.  He  did  not 
turn  his  head  even  to  look  at  me,  but 
said,  44  Go  work,  young  man  ;  I  never 
encourage  idleness  !”  My  next  was  what 
we  call  a  black-stocked  blood  in  a  blue 
frock.  44  Pray,  sir,”  said  I — and  44  Pray, 
sir,”  said  he,  looking  through  a  thingum¬ 
bob,  44  be  off!  be  off!”  as  big  as  Belcher, 
by  Jove  !  _  The  next  was  an  old  bleacher, 
of  a  woman  with  butter  in  a  basket,  and 
a  little  sooty  dog  in  a  string  ;  she  looked, 
stopped,  44  Stay,  Midge, — here,”  and 
sticking  her  fingers  into  the  side  of  the 
butter,  dislodged  a  farthing,  gave  it  to 
me,  licked  her  lingers,  and  made  sail. 

Then  came  fleets  of  girls,  rigged  out  in 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  girths 
as  taut  as  the  string  of  a  pudding-poke, 
coming  like  streamers  against  the  wind, 
but  with  their  canvass  flat  aback  against 
the  mast,  and  steering  to  a  small  helm. 
Gathering  way  as  they  came  near  me, 
some  sheered  to  port,  and  some  to  star¬ 
board — 44  Pray,”  again  said  I ;  but  all  I 
got  was,  44  No,  no  !  nothing  for  you, 
young  man”  — 44  young  feller ” — 44  idle 
creature”  —  44  dirty  man”  —  44  don’t  be 
troublesome” — 44  go  away,  sir  !” 

Then  a  porky  man,  with  a  ledger  under 
his  arm,  denied  me  by  44  No,  no,  my 
fine  fellow ;  paid  seven  and  sixpence  three- 
farthings  in  the  pound  poor-rates  already. 
Work,  work,  you  lazy  scoundrel,  work  !” 

At  last  came  a  white-faced  hawbuck 
I  saw  at  the  play — 44  Pray,  sir,”  said  I 
again.  44  What’s  your  name,  fellow  ?” 
said  he ;  and  raising  his  left  yellow- 
hooped  fingers  to  his  chin,  he  put  his  right 
into  his  pocket,  and  brought  forth  a  card  ; 
and  then  giving  it  to  me,  sheered  off, 
shutting  his  whity-blue  eyes.  Meantime 
I  read  the  card,  and  there  was  printed  on 
it  44  Mend  —  Mendi — Mendici” — Oh,  I 
forgot — some  kind  of  long-named  society, 


and  I  was  to  take  it  myself ;  but  there 
was  an  N.B.  staring  me  in  the  face — de¬ 
siring  that  it  might  be  given  to  none  but 
beggars,  which  fairly  clinched  the  matter, 
and  I  was  ashamed  to  deliver  it.  The 
night  was  now  coming  on,  the  weather 
was  cold  and  bleak,  and  the  smoke,  like 
the  Devil’s  Table-cloth  at  the  Cape,  was 
hanging  over  the  town.  I  had  no  money 
but  the  greasy  farthing,  and  nothing  on 
me  that  I  could  sell.  The  woman  where 
I  lodged  had  given  me  warning  to  look 
no  more  near  her  house,  44  a  beggar  as  I 
was.”  I  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  steps 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,*  as  the  Irish¬ 
man  who  began  to  talk  to  me  told  me  it 
was,  when  one  of  his  comrades,  with  a 
broom  in  his  hand,  hailed  me.  44  Now 
what  are  ye  doing  there,  boy  ?  Sure  you 
have  but  a  could  birth  of  it  now  !  If 
you’ll  be  after  coming  with  me,  I’ll  give 
you  a  dhrop  of  the  crater,  to  comfort  your 
bowels,  "boy  !”  — 44  I  have  no  money,” 
said  1 — 44  And  who  the  devil  asked  you 
for  money  now  ?  and  here’s  three-pence 
for  you,  boy.  Ah,  but  it’s  a  swate, 
heavenly  thing  to  beg,  sure  !  And  why 
don’t  you  take  a  broom  in  your  hand 
now  ?  it  will  save  you  the  use  of  turn  and 
tongue,  and  keep  you  without  the  law, 
boy !  I  was  tired  of  digging  in  the  bowels 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  black  jokes  of  the 
black  jocks;  but  I  have  been  an  angel 
ever  since  I  had  a  broom  in  my  fist.  Now, 
do  as  I  do,  boy  !  I’ll  engage  it  will  cram 
your  maw  and  save  your  breath.”  Der- 
mot  then  took  me  to  a  corner  house  in  the 
Seven  Dials,  where  we  got  half  drunk, 
and  then  reeled  to  his  lodgings,  where 
Phelim,  Terry,  and  Larry  were  singing 
44  Hugga  ma  fain,”  and  44  Sour  a  lin,’? 
and  were  like  to  fight  about  Shelah  their 
landlady. — The  Night  Watch. 


,  PICTURE  DABBLING. 

Englishmen,  on  their  travels,  think 
themselves  bound  to  buy  pictures,  that, 
when  they  return,  they  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  amateurs ;  but  having  generally 
neither  eye  nor  taste,  they  become  dupes. 
I  knew  an  unfortunate  victim,  who,  by 
speculating  in  pictures,  of  which  he  had 
not  the  smallest  knowledge,  completely 
ruined  himself.  He  had  been  paymaster 
to  a  regiment  of  the  German  Legion  in 
Sicily,  and  during  a  service  of  fifteen 
years  had,  by  economy,  realized  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds.  It  is  hardly  credi¬ 
ble  that  a  man,  with  a  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  and  fully  aware  of 

*  We  presume  the  Boatswain  meant  one  of 
those  tenantless,  wimlowless  houses  so  common 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  stuck  over 
with  notices  of  vVarren’s  Blacking — “  Hunt  for 
ever” — Play-Bills  and  Lottery  Schemes,  With 
due  warning  to “  Stick  no  Bills.” 
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the  value  of  money,  should  risk  his  hard- 
earned  gains  by  dealing  in  a  commodity 
of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant.  With 
this  propensity  he  unluckily  made  fhe 
acquaintance  of  the  Marquis  S — ,  a  Sici¬ 
lian  noble,  who,  under  pretence  that  a 
valuable  gallery,  which  had  belonged  to 
his  family  for  several  ages  was,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  to  be  disposed  of, 
gulled  our  silly  countryman  into  becom¬ 
ing  the  purchaser  of  two  hundred  original 
pictures,  the  undoubted  works  of  the 
great  Italian  masters.  More  than  one 
Raphael,  Domenichino,  Titiano,  Guido, 
Carlo  Dolci,  &c.  &c.  &c.  were  warrant¬ 
ed  as  genuine — the  first  connoisseurs  in 
the  island  had  pronounced  judgment  on 
them.  The  Marchese  (poverettoJ)  to 
save  a  dear  brother  from  ruin,  had  made 
a  great  sacrifice,  but  he  rejoiced  that  his 
heir-looms,  the  precious  collection  of  the 
S —  family  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
an  Inglese,  and  a  man  of  taste,  &c.  The 
tale  was  swallowed,  and  three  thousand 
ounces  (2,000/.)  were  paid  down — argent 
comptant!  Our  amateur  was  invited  to 
a  grand  dinner  given  on  the  occasion. 
Another  noble  dealer  and  chapman  now 
made  his  appearance  on  the  stage;  a  some¬ 
what  similar  story  was  got  up,  and  again 
succeeded  !  In  a  few  months  our  paymas¬ 
ter  discovered  that  his  means  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  he  stopped  short  after  he 
had  at  the  very  trifling  disbursement  of 
3,700/.  sterling,  possessed  himself  of  as 
many  precious  pictures  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year  !  They  were  consigned  to  his 
agent  in  London,  who  finding  that  the 
duties  would  be  1,700/.  more,  consulted  a 
dealer,  and  was  informed  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  not  worth  so  many  pence  !  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  export  the 
precious  cargo  to  a  foreign  market,  and 
Brussels  was  chosen  as  a  depot,  where 
there  was  abundance  of  English  gulls  ; 
/  but,  alas  !  none  proved  amateurs  ;  and, 
after  a  few  years,  the  entire  collection, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
pictures  of  the  Italian  school,  was  brought 
to  the  hammer  in  the  market-place !  When 
the  expenses  of  the  sale  were  paid,  there 
remained  to  the  proprietor  a  balance  of  245 
francs  ;  warehouse-room,  duties,  freight, 
&c.,  of  the  cases  from  England,  having 
amounted  to  as  many  pounds.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  arts  does  not  afford  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  folly  as  this,  which  occurred  only 
a  few  years  ago. — Brussels  Companion. 


MUSICAL  ANECDOTES. 

TRAVELLING  CONCERT. 

A  travelling  concert  was  given  at 
Erfurt  by  the  music-director  Eberwein, 
of  Weimar,  at  which  every  one  present 


was  much  pleased.  The  manner  in  which 
the  German  musician  gets  up  one  of 
these  performances  (which,  by  the  way, 
never  wants  hearers)  furnishes  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  different  natures  of  an  Engi 
lish  and  German  audience,  the  former 
only  satisfied  with  a  variety  of  names, 
the  latter  enduring  but  one  for  the  whole 
length  of  a  concert  bill.  The  professor 
having  collected  his  wife,  children,  aunts, 
nieces,  &c.  they  jog  off  in  company,  and 
on  arriving  at  some  strange  town,  he 
writes  an  overture,  his  wife  sings,  his 
son  plays  a  concerto  on  the  violin,  his 
daughter  on  the  piano-forte,  the  rest 
do  what  they  can,  and  they  thus  make 
up  some  of  the  prettiest  family  harmony 
imaginable.' — Musical  Ramble . 

MIDNIGHT  CONCERT. 

Vienna,  like  other  great  Catholic  cities, 
is  seldom  long  without  some  sight,  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ivay  for  the  populace  to 
gaze  after,  and  1  was  not  surprised  nor 
displeased  in  attending  a  midnight  con¬ 
cert,  performed  on  the  place  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Stephen,  by  order  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop.  The  stillness  of  the  hour,  and 
the  quality  of  the  music,  which  was  played 
in  the  open  air,  renders  this  occasion  an 
epoch  in  my  musical  adventures.  The 
compositions  given  were  of  the  very  best. 
The  overture  to  Weber’s  Oberon,  an  air 
with  variations  on  the  violoncello,  the 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven’s  Sinfonia 
in  A,  a  Concertino  of  May  seder  on  the 
violin,  and  Mozart’s  Overture  to  the  Zau- 
berflote.  In  the  opening  of  Oberon  the 
tones  of  the  horn  derived  such  purity  and 
richness  from  the  open  air,  and  such  an 
echo  from  the  stone  flooring,  as  I  never 
before  heard  in  any  concert ;  but  when 
listening  in  darkness,  and  with  nothing 
externally  to  distract,  but  all  one’s  thoughts 
turned  inward  upon  the  music,  the  per¬ 
ception  of  its  beauty  may  be  more  acute 
in  the  listener,  than  that  the  thing  itself 
is  really  better.  I  expected  to  hear  May- 
seder  play  at  this  serenade,  but  he  has 
lately  taken  upon  himself  the  hymeneal 
bonds,  and  forsakes  the  town  for  a  plea¬ 
sant  dinner  and  evening  in  the  gardens  of 
the  suburbs.  All  the  orchestral  pieces 
were  extremely  well  executed,  and  were 
led  with  great  spirit  by  M.  Paem,  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  Hof  Capell 
(Royal  Chapel.)  The  Germans  possess 
many  violoncello  players  of  much  execu¬ 
tion,  and  Bernard  Romberg  is  the  one 
generally  cited  as  being  at  the  head  of 
them  ;  the  fact  is,  that  although  talent  is 
more  extensively  diffused  in  Germany, 
and  that  country  produces  many  artists, 
it  is  less  concentrated  than  among  us. 
The  taste  of  Robert  Lindley  is  more 
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nearly  approached  in  Vienna  than  his 
firm  hand  and  brilliant  tone.  The  reader 
must  imagine  himself  on  a  hot  night 
standing  among  a  crowd  of  people,  who 
are  puffing  their  tobacco-smoke  so  vigo¬ 
rously  that  he  may  but  dimly  see  the 
moon,  which  is  partially  lighting  the  old 
spire  of  St.  Stephen.  The  front  of  the 
cathedral  is  in  deep  shade,  and  the  feeble 
gleam  of  a  lamp  here  and  there  under  the 
arch  of  the  great  entrance,  serves  to  make 
the  blackness  beyond  more  palpable.  If 
a  Gothic  cathedral  looks  solemn  in  the 
day-time,  at  night  it  looks  sombre.  St. 
Stephen  behaved  himself  more  decorously 
at  the  concert  than  others  of  the  audience, 
who  were  somewhat  infuriate  after  the 
Overture  to  the  Zauberflote,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  go  home  to  their  beds 
without  a  repetition  of  it,  and  the  desire 
made  a  kind  of  reparation  for  the  bad 
taste  the  Viennese  showed  in  the  opera- 
house.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  Mozart  played  upon  his  own  ground, 
the  place  where  he  lived,  loved,  thought, 
and  wrote,  and  the  occasion  was  one  which 
might  quicken  the  aspirations  of  a  musi¬ 
cian  after  the  perfection  of  his  art.  About 
one  o'clock  after  midnight  I  returned 
home,  thinking  how  sadly  Germany  has 
within  the  last  year  or  two  been  bereft  of 
those  who  have  given  her  treasures  of 
music  and  beauty  ;  there  are  Beethoven 
and  Winter,  Fesca,  Danzi,  Andreas  Rom¬ 
berg,  and  Weber,  all  dead ;  as  for  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  who  have  made  the  very 
ground  of  Vienna  sacred,  they  must  by 
this  time  be  quite  incorporated  with  the 
elements. — I  bid. 

SINGING  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  those  institutions  most  honour¬ 
able  to  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  the 
musical  amateurs  of  Berlin  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  its  singing  school,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  edifice  in  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  conducted,  and  every  contingency, 
being  defrayed  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
musical  public.  The  singing  school  is  a 
handsome,  white  building,  standing  near 
the  university,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  famed  walk  of  linden  trees  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  three  hundred  regular  students,  and 
accommodation  on  public  days  for  an 
audience  of  seven  hundred.  There  is  no 
band.  The  resident  professor  here  is  M. 
Zelter,  a  tall  silver-haired  old  gentleman, 
of  bland  manners,  and  whose  skill  as  a 
master  is  well  attested  by  the  proficiency 
of  his  scholars — The  difficulty  of  the 
vocal  pieces  I  heard  executed  here  might 
have  appalled  the  most  resolute  and  ex¬ 
perienced  of  sight-singers. — Ibid. 


©atfjem. 

“  A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles.’! 

Shakspeare. 


TOBACCO. 

King  James  I.  wrote  a  pamphlet  called 
the  Counterblast  to  Tobacco ,  which  he 
concludes  by  pronouncing  the  use  of  this 
plant  to  be  “  a  custom  loathsome  to  the 
eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the 
brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and,  in 
the  black  stinking  fumes  thereof,  nearest 
resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of 
the  pit  that  is  bottomless.” 

written  in  Clarissa’s  prayer 
book. 

In  vain  Clarissa,  night  and  day, 

For  pity  to  the  gods  you  pray  ; 

What  arrogance  on  heaven  to  call 

For  that  which  you  deny  to  all. 

Amongst  the  oddities  of  the  town,  in 
the  London-road,  St.  George’s-fields, 
there  is  a  large  white  building,  on  which 
is  this  inscription  — “  York  House 
stays  for  Exportation.”  —  We 
should  think  it  likely,  to  stay  a  long 
while* 


THE  THIEF. 

( Imitated  from  the  French  of  M.  Ba~ 
raton.) 

A  sharper  once  in  prison  lay, 

At  length  a  neighbour  came  that  way  ; 
Who  said  it  griev’d  hivn  sore  to  see 
The  fellow  in  such  misery  ; 

And,  since  he’d  no  provision  made, 
’Twere  best  to  choose  some  useful  trade. 
Some  good  employment  would  be  well. 
And  live  like  men  in  general. 

The  thief  replied,  the  one  I  chose 
Was  better  p’rhaps  than  you  suppose  ; 
Had  I  those  catch-pole  claws  withstood. 
My  trade,  indeed,  had  still  been  good. 

T.  S.  A. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  Q.UERY  OF  AFRIENB. 

“  Are  you  not  a  Contributor  to  the 
Mirror  V 
(impromptu.) 

To  the  question  you  ask  I’ll  reply  as  I’ve 
time, 

And  I,  as  a  rhymer,  will  answer  in 
rhyme  ; 

The  Mirror’s  a  work  that  I  frequently 
see, 


And  the  lines  that  you  saw  are  reflected 
from  me.  T.  S.  A. 
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ftfje  iSteto  Corn  ©sclmnge. 


Our  engraving  represents  the  faqade  of 
the  New  Corn  Exchange,  just  completed, 
in  Mark  Lane.  The  ordonnance  adopted 
in  this  building  is  the  Greek  Doric — of 
singular  elegance  and  purity  —  and  as 
classical  as  the  most  critical  disciple  of 
Vitruvius  could  wish : 

_ By  Greece  refined, 

And  smiling  high  to  high  perfection  brought. 

Indeed,  the  accuracy  of  its  details  almost 
corresponds  with  the  fora  of  the  ancients, 
except  that  its  halls  are  appropriated  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Statistics,  or  of  those 
provoking  items  £.  s.  d. — and  its  specula¬ 
tions  restricted  to  the  Smiths  and  the 
Malthuses  of  our  days.*  Nevertheless, 
as  we  are  friends  to  u  ornament,”  we  do 

*  They  do  not  even  say  “  Vili  venit  triticum  ;  * 
but  “  Wheat’s  low.” 

Vol.  xi.  2  F 


not  quarrel  with  the  architect  of  the  New 
Corn  Exchange, 

For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashioned  robe ; 
but  we  rather  object  to  see  such  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  as  is  displayed  in  the  above 
engraving,  pent  up  in  one  of  the  narrowest 
of  our  city  lanes,  and  consequently  con¬ 
cealed  from  all  who  are  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  business  of  the  building. 
Besides,  we  are  tempted  to  this  objection, 
when  we  see  one  of  our  national  theatres 
stripped  of  ornament,  and  the  houses  of 
many  of  our  nobility  rather  resembling 
factories  than  abodes  of  rank  and  opu¬ 
lence  ;  whilst  we  have  a  corn  market 
as  classical  as  an  university,  and  suffici¬ 
ently  correct  for  a  temple  of  Ceres. 

The  facade  consists  of  a  peristyle  of 
six  fluted  Doric  columns  ;  with  two  rec¬ 
tangular  ends,  with  thin  corresponding 
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pilasters  at  the  angles.  In  the  frieze, 
Greek  laurel  wreaths  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  triglyphs,  to  avoid  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  proportions,  &c.,  and 
with  the  purity  of  the  Greek  style,  which 
is  best  shown  in  colossal  dimensions, 
although,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
architect,  Mr.  Smith,  has  successfully 
adapted  the  building  for  a  confined  situ¬ 
ation. 

Above  the  central  part  of  the  building 
is  a  bold  representation  of  the  Royal 
Arms,  grouped  with  a  plough,  rake,  and 
other  implemental  emblems  of  husbandry ; 
and  over  the  windows  of  the  basement 
story,  (lighting  the  coffee  and  sale  rooms) 
are  decorations  of  the  latter  description. 
The  arches  which  surmount  the  wings  or 
ends  of  the  building  contribute  much  to 
its  tasteful  effect,  and  as  in  many  similar 
recent  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  relieve 
the  massiveness  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  structure. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  acquaint  some 
of  our  readers  who  are  only  familiar  with 
the  44  Mark  Lane”  of  the  Newspapers, 
that  the  Corn  Exchange  stands  between 
Tower  and  Fenchurch-streets.  On  their 
road  to  the  Mint,  the  Tower  of  London, 
St.  Katherine’s  and  other  Docks,  the 
lionizing  public  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  pay  a  passing  visit  to  this  elegant  spe¬ 
cimen  of  modern  art ;  especially  as  it  is 
a  place  which  brings  up  many  grateful 
associations  for  country  friends. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  AUCTIONS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  auctions 
were  performed  by  the  public  crier  44  sub 
hastd  that  is,  under  a  spear  stuck  up 
on  that  occasion,  and  by  some  magistrate, 
who  made  good  the  sale  by  delivery  of 
the  goods.  The  custom  of  setting  up  a 
spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  circumstance, — that  at 
first  only  those  things  which  were  taken 
in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  The 
day,  and  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the 
terms  of  the  auction,  were  advertised, 
either  by  the  common  crier,  or  in  writing ; 
and  there  were  courts  in  the  forum  where 
auctions  were  made.  A  money-broker, 
44  argentarius ,”  was  also  present,  who 
marked  down  what  was  bidden,  and  to 
whom  the  purchasers  either  paid  down  the 
price,  or  gave  security  for  it.  The  seller 
was  called  44  auctor ,”  and  the  right  of 
property  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was 
called  44  auctoritas.’’1 

The  first  auction  in  England  was  about 
1700,  by  Elisha  Yale,  a  governor  of  Fort 
George,  in  the  East  Indies,  of  the  goods 
Ik-  brought  home  with  him.  P.  T.  W. 


Ancient  Komatt  jFestibals. 

JUNE. 

The  Vestdlia  were  festivals  in  honour  of 
Vesta,  observed  at  Rome  on  the  5th  of 
the  Ides  of  June,  or  the  9th  of  that 
month.  Banquets  were  then  prepared 
before  the  houses,  and  meat  was  sent  to 
the  vestals  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  ; 
millstones  were  decked  with  garlands,  and 
the  asses  that  turned  them  were  led  round 
the  city  covered  with  garlands.  The 
ladies  walked  in  the  procession  bare¬ 
footed  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and 
an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter,  surnamed 
Pistor. 

The  Matralia  was  a  festival  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Matuta,  or  Ino,  held  on  the 
11th  of  June.  Only  matrons  and  free¬ 
born  women  were  admitted.  They  made 
offerings  of  flowers,  and  carried  their  re¬ 
lations’  children  in  their  arms,  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  the  care  of  the  goddess 
whom  they  worshipped. 

The  Fabaria  were  festivals  in  honour 
of  Cam  a,  wife  of  Janus,  which  took  place 
in  the  calends  of  June,  when  beans  were 
presented  to  her  as  an  oblation,  being 
then  first  ripe.  She  was  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  hinges,  and  the  vital  parts 
of  mankind,  and  had  a  temple  on  Mount 
Ccelus.  P.  T.  W. 


HISTORY  OF  CLOCKS  AND 
WATCHES. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

( Continued  from  page  369.) 

A  new  great  clock  for  Canterbury  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  mentioned  to  have  been  put  up 
in  1292,  and  to  have  cost  30/.  The  first 
clock  at  Bologna  was  put  up  in  1356. 
In  1364  Charles  V.  of  France  caused  a 
large  clock  to  be  placed  in  the  tower  of 
his  palace.  In  1370  Strasburg  had  a 
clock.*  Courtray  was  celebrated  for  its 
clock,  1382.  A  public  clock  was  put  up 
at  Spire,  1395.  Hubert,  prince  of  Car¬ 
rara,  caused  the  first  clock  ever  publicly 
erected  to  be  put  up  at  Padua;  it  was 
made  by  James  Dondi,  whose  family 
afterwards  got  the  name  of  Horologia. 
The  next  mention  of  horologia ,  or  clocks, 
is  in  Itymer's  Foedera ,  where  there  is  a 
protection  of  Edward  III.  (1368)  to  three 
Dutchmen  from  Delft,  who  were  orlogiers. 
That  clock-makers  were  really  wanted  at 
this  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  of  Chaucer,  when  he  speaks 
of  a  cock’s  crowing  : — 

**  Full  sikerer  was  his  crowing-  in  his  loge. 

As  is  a  clock  or  an  abbey  orloge  ;  ” 

*  For  a  view,  and  further  description  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  see  the  Mirror, 
Nos.  77  and  80. 
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by  which  our  old  poet  means  to  say,  that 
the  crowing  was  as  certain  as  a  bell  or 
abbey  clock. 

For  although  we  at  present  ask  so  often, 
“  What  is  it  o’clock  ?”  (meaning  the 
time-measurer,)  yet  it  seems  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  clock  was  often  applied 
to  a  bell ,  which  was  rung  at  certain  pe¬ 
riods,  determined  by  the  sun-dial  or  hour¬ 
glass.  Nor  does  there  appear  any  passage 
which  alludes  to  a  clock  by  that  name 
earlier  than  the  13th  of  Henry  VIII. 
Lydgate,  therefore,  who  wrote  before  the 
time  of  that  monarch,  says, 

“  I  will  myself  be  your  orlogere 
To-morrow  early.” 

Prologue  to  the  Story e  of  Thebes. 

And  Shakspeare,  in  his  Othello ,  has 
the  same  term,  which  proves  its  use  to 
have  been  retained  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  : — 

“  He’ll  watch  the  horolege  a  double  set, 

If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle.” 

In  the  recently-published  History  of 
Holyrood  Palace ,  there  is  a  view  of  an 
old  horologe  now  standing  in  its  garden. 

That  fine  specimen  of  ancient  clock¬ 
making  in  Wells  Cathedral  is  to  this  day 
called  the  horologe.  It  was  constructed 
by  Peter  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury,  about  the  year  1325,  and  is 
of  a  complicated  design  and  ingenious 
execution.  It  was  originally  put  up  in 
that  celebrated  monastery,  and  was  placed 
in  the  south  transept ;  and  by  means  of  a 
communication,  tolled  the  hours  on  the 
great  bell  of  the  central  tower,  whilst  the 
quarters  were  struck  by  automata  on  two 
small  bells  in  the  transept.  The  dial 
shows  the  hours,  and  also  the  changes  of 
the  moon,  the  solar  and  other  astronomi¬ 
cal  motions  ;  on  its  summit  there  is  a 
horizontal  frame-work,  which  exhibits, 
by  aid  of  machinery,  eight  knights  on 
horseback,  armed  for  a  tournament,  and 
pursuing  each  other  with  a  rapid  rotatory 
motion.  At  the  reformation,  this  clock 
was  removed  from  Glastonbury  Abbey  to 
its  present  situation  in  Wells  Cathedral. 

The  famous  astronomical  clock,  made 
by  one  of  our  countrymen  (Richard  of 
Wallingford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s)  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  continued  to  go  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  which  time 
it  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  admira¬ 
tion  by  Leland,  saying  that  all  Europe 
could  not  produce  such  another.  This 
celebrated  piece  of  mechanism  was  called 
Albion  by  the  inventer.  It  represented 
the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea, 
and,  in  short,  the  figures,  operations,  and 
effects  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
inventer  had  begun  this  clock  early  in 
life,  and  then  neglected  it ;  but  being 
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encouraged  by  the  king,  (Edward  II.,) 
when  at  the  abbey  on  a  visit,  he  resumed 
the  wrork,  and  this  royal  exhortation  made 
him  very  diligent  in  the  execution  ;  for, 
he  would  say,  “  though  the  abbey  wants 
repairs,  my  successors  may  be  able  to 
build  walls  and  mend  tilings,  but  none,  I 
believe,  except  myself,  can  ever  finish  this 
clock.”  This  Richard  of  Wallingford 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  derived 
his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a3 
was  the  common  practice ;  for  no  man  was 
distinguished  by  his  family  name.  He 
was  bereft  of  his  parents  at  ten  years  of 
age  ;  on  which  the  prior  of  Wallingford, 
taking  compassion  on  the  boy,  took  him 
under  his  care,  and  finding  him  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  docile  genius,  prepared  him  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1326,  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  succeeding  his  friend 
and  patron,  Hugo,  the  twenty-seventh 
abbot. 

The  clock  in  Exeter  Cathedral  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Courtenay  in  the  year 
1480.  It  is  on  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy,  and  of  a  curious  construction 
for  the  age  in  which  it  was  put  up.  The 
earth  is  represented  by  a  globe  in  the 
centre  ;  the  sun  by  a  fleur-de-lis ;  and 
the  moon  by  a  ball,  painted  half  black 
and  half  white,  which  turns  on  its  axis, 
and  shows  the  different  phases  of  that 
luminary. 

In  Pilkington’s  History  of  Dale  Abbey , 
Derbyshire ,  it  says,  “  that  when  John 
Staunton  and  the  other  monks  surrendered 
the  abbey  in  1539,  the  abbey-clock  sold 
for  six  shillings.” 

The  oldest  clock  we  have  now  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  is  supposed  to  go  tolerably,  is 
of  the  year  1540,  the  initial  letters  of  the 
maker’s  name  being  N.  O.  It  is  in  the 
palace  of  Hampton  Court.  In  the  Times 
newspaper,  Feb.  1827,  an  advertisement 
appeared  for  the  “  sale  of  a  valuable  and 
curious  clock  for  20/.,  to  go  for  twelve 
months.”  It  stated  that  three  only  of 
these  rare  clocks  were  ever  made  ;  one  at 
Hampton  Court,  one  in  a  nobleman’s  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  other  at  the  advertiser's. 

In  June,  1826,  a  discovery  was  made 
of  the  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  the  celebrated 
Tompion,  which  had  been  so  long  lost. 
It  was  made  for  “  The  Society  for  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions,”  and  is  a  year¬ 
going  clock.  It  is  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  that  a  record  exists,  which  states 
that  Tompion  was  at  work  on  this  clock 
when  the  great  plague  broke  out  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and,  on  the  day  he  finished  it,  he 
himself  was  attacked  with  the  pestilence. 
His  friends  removed  him  to  the  continent, 
where  he  died.  On  the  dial  there  is  this 
inscription  : — u  Sir  James  Moore  caused 
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this  movement  to  be  made  with  great 
eare,  anno  domini  1G76,  by  Thomas  Tom- 
pion,”  Tompion  was  paid  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  the  clock  was  removed  to 
the  society’s  house,  and  there,  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  moment,  it  was  placed  in 
the  lumber-room,  where  it  lay  without  a 
case,  exactly  a  century  and  a  half.  One 
thing  wonderful  attended  this  discovery — 
all  the  steel  pins,  on  being  cleared  from 
dust,  were  found  to  be  as  brilliant  as  ever. 

The  late  Lord  Orford  had  a  clock  in 
his  possession  at  Strawberry-Hill,  which 
appears  by  the  inscription  to  have  been  a 
present  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Sul¬ 
len.  Poynet,  bishop  of  Winchester,  like¬ 
wise  gave  an  astronomical  clock  to  the 
same  king. 

Mr.  Gainsborough,  a  dissenting  minis¬ 
ter,  at  Henley-upon-Thames,  who  died 
October  27,  1775,  aged  64,  made  a  clock 
of  peculiar  construction.  It  told  the  hour 
by  a  little  ball,  and  was  kept  in  motion 
by  a  leaden  bullet,  which  dropped  from  a 
spiral  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  clock 
into  a  little  ivory  bucket.  This  was  so 
contrived  as  to  discharge  it  at  the  bottom, 
and,  by  means  of  a  counter-weight,  was 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  clock,  where 
it  received  another  bullet,  which  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  the  former.  This  was  evidently 
an  attempt  at  the  perpetual  motion,  which 
he  thought  attainable.  This  clock  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Philip  Thicknesse,  who 
gave  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it 
is  now  deposited. 

William  Kennedy,  the  celebrated  blind 
mechanic,  of  Banbridge,  co.  Down,  Ire¬ 
land,  who  died  about  the  year  1790, 
actually  made  many  clocks,  common  and 
musical. 

Among  the  recent  inventions,  which 
have  sprung  out  of  the  ingenuity  of  our 
Parisian  neighbours  is  a  curious  one  of 
making  clocks  of  paper.  These  horologes , 
ou  pendules  en  carton ,  are  asserted  to  be 
an  improvement  on  metallic  machinery. 
They  never  require  oil,  are  wonderfully 
light,  very  simple  in  their  movements, 
and  possess  many  other  advantages.  “  A 
friend  of  ours,”  says  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette ,  June  3,  1826,  “  who 
has  seen  them,  informs  us  they  are  really 
very  clever,  go  well  for  thirty  hours  with¬ 
out  winding  up,  andcost  only  fifty  francs.” 

Illuminated  Clock  Dials ,  showing  the 
hour  at  any  time  of  the  night,  were,  on 
April  23,  1827,  first  exhibited  at  the 
church  of  St.  Griles’s-in-the-Fields,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Paine, 
for  which  he  received  a  silver  medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts,  J une  4,  1827* 

Watches  are  not  of  such  ancient  in¬ 
vention  as  clocks,  but  were  made  much 


earlier  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
This  fact  was  proved  some  years  since  by 
a  discovery  made  by  some  labourers,  who, 
being  employed  at  Bruce  Castle,  in  Fife- 
shire,  found  there  a  watch,  together  with 
some  coin,  both  of  which  they  disposed  of 
to  a  shopkeeper  at  St.  Andrews’s,  who 
sent  the  watch  to  his  brother  in  London, 
considering  it  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity, 
and  from  whom  it  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  late  majesty.  The  outer  case 
of  this  very  curious  relic  of  antiquity  was 
of  silver,  raised,  in  rather  a  handsome 
pattern,  over  a  ground  of  blue  enamel, 
with  the  ciphers,  very  indistinct,  of  R. 
B.  at  each  corner  of  the  enchased  work. 
On  the  dial-plate  was  written  Robertas 
B.  Rex  Scottorum ,  and  over  it  was  a  thin, 
convex,  transparent  horn,  instead  of  the 
glasses  which  we  use  at  present.  Robert 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  to  whom  this 
watch  evidently  belonged,  died  in  1328, 
a  date  far  beyond  that  generally  assigned 
to  this  species  of  invention.  What  is 
singular,  this  watch  is  not  much  larger 
than  those  now  in  common  use.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  they  were  made  much 
smaller. 

Derham  (in  his  Artificial  Clock -Maker , 
published  1714)  mentions  a  watch  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  was  still  in  order  ; 
and  Dr.  Demainbray  affirmed,  that  he  had 
heard  both  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  De- 
moivre  speak  of  this  watch. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  (Henry’s  con¬ 
temporary)  had  a  watch  in  the  jewel  of 
his  ring  ;  and  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  these  time-measurers,  that  he  used 
to  sit  after  his  dinner  with  several  watches 
on  the  table,  his  bottle  before  him  in  the 
centre ;  and  when  he  retired  to  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  St.  J ust,  he  continued  still  to 
amuse  himself  by  keeping  them  in  order, 
which  is  said  to  have  produced  a  reflection 
from  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his  attempt 
to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  different 
powers  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  watches 
used  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been 
strikers ;  at  least  we  find  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Literature ,  that  such  watches  having 
been  stolen  both  from  Charles  V.  and 
Louis  XI.  of  France  whilst  they  were  in 
a  crowd,  the  thief  was  detected  by  their 
striking  the  hour. 

In  the  elector  of  Saxony’s  stables  is  to 
be  seen  a  watch  in  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle. 

In  most  of  the  more  ancient  watches, 
particularly  those  in  the  late  Leverian  col¬ 
lection,  and  that  of  Mr.  Ingram  Foster, 
catgut  supplied  the  place  of  a  chain,  whilst 
they  were  commonly  of  a.  smaller  size  than 
we  use  at  present,  and  often  of  an  oval 
form.  And  Pancirollus  informs  us,  that 
'about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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watches  were  made  no  larger  than  an  al¬ 
mond,  by  a  man  whose  name  was  Mer- 
mecide. 

From  these  and  many  other  imperfec¬ 
tions  they  were  not  in  any  degree  of 
general  request,  till  the  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign  ;  accordingly,  in  Shak- 
spearc’s  Tiveljth  Night ,  Malvolio  says, 

“  I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind, 
up  my  watch ,  or  play  with  some  rich 
jewel.’* 

In  the  3rd  of  James  I.  a  watch  was 
found  upon  Guy  Fawkes,  which  he  and 
Percy  had  bought  the  day  before,  “  to 
try  conclusions  for  the  long  and  short 
burning  of  the  touchwood,  with  which 
they  had  prepared  to  give  fire  to  the  train 
of  powder.” 

In  1631,  Charles  I.  incorporated  the 
clock-makers,  and  the  charter  prohibits 
clocks ,  watches ,  and  alarms  from  being 
exported,  which  sufficiently  proves  that 
they  were  now  more  commonly  used,  as 
well  as  that  we  had  artists  of  our  own  who 
were  expert  in  this  branch  of  business. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Huygens  made  his  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  clock-work,  which  produced  many 
others  from  our  own  countrymen,  the 
latest  of  which  was  the  introduction  of 
repeating  watches  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  one  of  the 
first  of  these  new  inventions  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  former  of  these  kings  was  very 
curious  with  regard  to  these  watches  ;  and 
an  old  person  of  the  trade,  many  years 
since,  was  heard  to  say,  he  remembered 
that  the  watch-makers  (particularly  East) 
used  to  attend  whilst  ne  was  playing  at 
the  mall ,  a  watch  being  often  the  stake. 
And  a  more  curious  anecdote  still,  of 
royal  attention  to  watches,  is  told  in  Dr. 
Derham’s  Artificial  Clock-Maker.  One 
Barlow  had  procured  a  patent,  in  concert 
with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Allebone,  for 
repeaters  ;  but  Quare,  (another  maker,) 
making  one  at  the  same  time,  upon  ideas 
he  had  entertained  before  the  patent  was 
granted,  James  II.  tried  both,  and  giving 
the  preference  to  Quare’s,  it  was  notified 
in  the  Gazette. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  reputation 
of  the  English  work  in  this  branch  was 
such,  that  in  the  year  1638  an  act  passed, 
obliging  the  makers  to  put  their  names  on 
watches,  lest  discreditable  ones  might  be 
sold  abroad  for  English. 

Bermondsey.  Geo.  Smeeton. 


SANDWICH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Sandwich  is  a  considerable  town  and 
port,  situated  at  the  distance  of  sixty- 


eight  miles  from  London,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

It  is  the  second  of  the  cinque-ports,  and 
unquestionably  a  place  of  very  great  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  ;  and  the  remains  of  a  wall  with 
breast  works,  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  ar6 
several  gates,  three  of  which  are  in  a 
perfect  condition.  The  first  of  these 
gates  is  known  by  the  name  of  Woodnes- 
borough-gate,  from  its  leading  to  a  little 
village  of  that  name,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  ;  the  second  is  called  the 
New-gate;  and  the  third,  which  leads  to 
Canterbury,  bears  the  name  of  that  city. 

The  town-hall  is  a  very  spacious 
building,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  through 
which  a  passage  is  formed  of  an  arched 
gate.  The  first  apartment  which  the 
stranger  enters,  is  the  hall;  which  is  very 
ancient  and  commodious.  The  motto  on 
the  chair  of  justice  is — 

“  Justitia  Virtutum  regina.” 

Immediately  above  the  hall  is  the 
council  chamber,  in  which  is  placed  a 
chair  for  the  mayor  ;  seats  for  the  other 
magistrates  are  ranged  round  a  table.  In 
many  small  apartments  are  found  a  great 
variety  of  ancient  guns,  spears  and  swords, 
all  remarkably  heavy,  though  exceed¬ 
ingly  neat  in  the  workmanship.  But  the 
most  curious  collection  of  antiques  is  in 
a  long  apartment  at  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  this  room  is  filled  up  with  huge 
and  heavy  armour,  and  drums  and  trum¬ 
pets  of  an  extraordinary  size.  There  is 
also  to  be  seen  an  old  commodious  side¬ 
saddle,  a  present  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
when  she  visited  Sandwich.  Here,  too, 
were  formerly  portraits  of  distinguished 
personages,  particularly  one  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Elizabeth’s  favourite,  in  a 
court  dress,  and  one  of  Cromwell,  who 
is  represented  in  the  armour  which  he 
wore  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1645. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Sandwich,  may  be  mentioned  the  hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  situated  at  a  small 
distance  without  the  New-gate ;  it  has 
the  appearance  rather  of  a  village  than  a 
charitable  foundation,  for  it  consists  of 
sixteen  small  but  convenient  houses,  each 
of  which  has  a  large  private  garden.  In 
the  centre  of  these  houses  is  a  church,  in 
which  are  buried  the  remains  of  the 
founder,  to  whose  memory  a  monument 
has  been  erected,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  — 

“  Here  lies  interred  Sir  Henry  Sand¬ 
wich,  knight,  founder  of  this  hospital ; 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Sandwich  his  son.” 

Near  Canterbury-gate  is  the  free-school, 
founded  by  Sir  Roger  Man  wood,  knight. 
It  is  a  very  capacious  erection,  surrounds 
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ed  by  a  court-yard  before,  and  extensive 
gardens  behind.  It  was  in  this  school 
that  the  spirited  Queen  Elizabeth  dined, 
when  she  honoured  Sandwich  with  her 
presence :  the  number  of  dishes  which 
were  used  at  the  entertainment  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  all  served  up 
by  the  mayor  and  jurats,  assisted  by  their 
ladies. 

A  flannel  manufactory  flourished  at 
Sandwich  many  years  ago,  and  afforded 
employment  for  vast  numbers  of  the  poor 
inhabitants.  The  flannel  was  esteemed 
preferable  to  any  made  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  though  the  manufacturers 
of  it  were  but  little  encouraged. 

Of  late  years,  Sandwich  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  pleasant  and  inviting  ; 
for,  being  near  the  sea,  and  containing 
several  places  of  public  amusement,  it  is 
greatly  frequented  by  people  of  fortune 
from  London  and  other  parts.  The  air 
is  pure,  and  there  are  many  beautiful 
and  picturesque  walks,  which  environ  the 
town  on  every  side.  The  river  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  verdant  banks,  and  the 
cliffs  of  Ramsgate  appear  charmingly 
conspicuous,  as  does  almost  the  whole  of 
the  island  of  Thanet.  G.  W.  N. 


EPITAPH 

On  a  young  Greek ,  buried  in  Tottenham 
Church-yard. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  may  deem  the  fol¬ 
lowing  not  unworthy  your  notice.  Pro¬ 
bably  some  of  your  Tottenham  readers 
can  furnish  you  with  some  particulars, 
both  of  the  author,  whose  friendly  tribute 
is  too  chaste  to  need  that  he  should 
“  blush  to  find  it  fame,”  and  the  little 
Greek,  whose  premature  death  he  so  feel¬ 
ingly  laments. 

Far  from  his  native  Greece,  the  mortal 
part 

Of  Constantine  Sotiris,  here  was  laid, 
Almost  ere  childhood  melted  into  youth. 
Bold,  wild,  and  free  the  little  Suliote 
came 

To  England’s  shores,  a  student : — and 
his  soul 

All  knowledge,  save  of  ill,  with  eager 

j°y 

Received.  But,  chiefly,  with  a  spirit's 
thirst 

He  drank  the  waters  of  immortal  life. 
Meek,  holy,  calm  the  little  Suliote  died  : 
His  last  breath  murmur’d,  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  tongue, 

The  name  of  mother. — ’Tv/as  a  father’s 
death 

(Sad  tidings  told  him  in  this  foreign  land) 


First  bade  him  droop  : — no  hand  of  rela¬ 
tive 

Closed  his  sad  eyes  ;  yet  left  he  here 

True  friends,  whom  his  sweet  gentleness 
had  found, 

And  one  of  these  inscribes  this  humble 
stone. 

Obiit.  Aprilis  17,  1827* 
Circiter  cetatis  13. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
SALMON.* 

The  salmon  is  a  very  prolific  fish  ;  both 
male  and  female  are  frequently  fit  for  pro¬ 
pagation  during  the  first  year  of  their 
age.  The  roe  of  the  female  is  found,  on 
an  average,  io  contain  from  17,000  to 
20,000  ova  or  eggs.  During  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  the 
reproductive  organs,  both  of  the  male 
and  female  salmon,  have  more  or  less 
completely  reached  maturity,  at  which 
period  the  instinct  of  propagation  impels 
them  eagerly  to  seek  rivers,  and  to  ascend 
nearly  to  their  sources,  in  order  to  find  a 
place  suitable  for  the  deposition  of  their 
spawn.  They  no  longer,  as  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  months,  roam  over  the 
coast  and  shores,  and  return  backwards 
and  forwards  with  the  flowing  and  ebbing 
of  the  tide,  but  pursue  the  most  direct 
route  by  the  mid-channel  up  the  river, 
and  make  the  greatest  efforts  to  overcome 
every  obstacle,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
that  may  impede  their  progress.  The 
spawning  is  accomplished  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January. 
When  the  parent  fishes  have  reached  the 
spawning  ground,  they  proceed  to  the 
shallow  water,  generally  in  the  morning, 
or  at  twilight  in  the  evening,  where  they 
play  round  the  ground  two  of  them  toge¬ 
ther.  After  a  turn,  they  begin  to  make 
a  furrow,  by  working  up  the  gravel  with 
their  noses  rather  against  the  stream  ;  as 
a  salmon  cannot  work  with  his  head  down 
the  stream,  for  the  water  going  then  into 
his  gills  the  wrong  way,  drowns  him. 
When  the  furrow  is  made,  the  male  and 
female  return  to  a  little  distance,  one  to 
the  one,  and  the  other  to  the  other,  side 
of  the  furrow.  They  then  throw  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  sides,  again  come  to¬ 
gether,  and  rubbing  against  each  other, 
both  shed  their  spawn  into  the  furrow  at 
the  same  time.  This  process  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  at  once ;  as  the  eggs  of  the  roe 
must  be  excluded  individually,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  days  are  required  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  operation.  When  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  over,  they  betake  themselves  to 
the  pools  to  recruit  themselves.  The 
spawn  thus  deposited  is  afterwards  co- 
V/ered  with  loose  gravel ;  and,  in  this 
*  See  also  page  248. 
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state,  the  ova  remain  tor  weeks,,  or  some¬ 
times  much  longer,  apparently,  inert  like 
seeds  buried  in  the  soil.  In  an  early 
spring,  the  fry  come  forth  early,  and 
later  when  the  spring  is  late.  Generally, 
they  begin  to  rise  from  the  bed  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  their  first 
movement  is  usually  completed  by  the 
middle  of  April.  The  appearance  which 
they  present  is  that  of  a  thick  braird  of 
grain  rushing  up  in  vast  numbers.  The 
tail  first  comes  up,  and  the  young  ani¬ 
mals  often  leave  the  bed  with  a  portion  of 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  ovum 
about  their  heads.  From  experiments 
that  were  made  upon  the  roe,  it  appears, 
that  they  can  only  be  hatched  in  fresh 
water  ;  for,  when  a  portion  of  the  roe 
was  put  into  salt  water,  none  of  the  ova 
ever  came  into  life  ;  and,  when  a  young 
fish  that  had  been  hatched  in  fresh  water, 
was  put  into  salt  water,  it  shewed  symp¬ 
toms  of  uneasiness,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  When  the  evolution  from  the  ova 
is  completed,  the  young  fry  keep  at  first 
in  the  eddy  pools,  till  they  gain  strength, 
and  then  prepare  to  go  down  the  river, 
remaining  near  its  sides,  and  proceeding 
on  their  way  till  they  meet  the  salt  water, 
when  they  disappear.  The  descent  be¬ 
gins  in  the  month  of  March,  continues 
through  April,  and  a  part  of  May,  and 
sometimes  even  till  June.  The  reason 
why  the  fry  thus  descend  by  the  margin 
in  rivers,  and  the  mid-channel  in  estua¬ 
ries,  is  apparently,  according  to  Dr. 
Fleming,  because  the  margin  of  the  river 
is  the  easy  water,  and  consequently  best 
suited  to  their  young  and  weak  state ; 
but  when  they  reach  the  estuary  or  tide¬ 
way,  then  the  margin  of  the  water  being 
the  most  disturbed,  the  fry  avoid  it,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  deepest  part  of 
the  channel,  disappearing  alike  from  ob¬ 
servation  and  capture,  and  so  go  out  to 
sea.  After  remaining  some  weeks  at  sea, 
the  smolts  or  samlets,  as  the  fry  are  call¬ 
ed,  return  again  to  the  coasts  and  rivers, 
having  attained  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  weight ;  by  the  middle  of  June 
they  weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds,  and 
are  said  to  increase  half  a  pound  in 
weight  every  week.  They  are  now  known 
in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  grilses,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  they  have 
attained  the  size  of  seven  or  eight  pounds. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  its  existence, 
that  is  from  April  to  August,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  salmon 
reaches,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
eight  pounds  weight,  and  afterwards  in¬ 
creases,  though  more  slowly,  yet  so  as  to 
have  acquired  the  weight  of  thirty-five 
pounds  in  thirty-three  months.  After 
the  process  of  spawning  is  completed  in 


the  river,  the  parent  fish  retire  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  pools  to  recruit.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  from  that  time,  the  male  begins  to 
seek  his  way  down  the  river  ;  the  female 
remains  longer  about  the  spawning 
ground,  sometimes  till  April  or  May. 
The  fishes  which  have  thus  spawned  are 
denominated  kelle.  In  their  progress  to 
the  sea,  when  they  reach  the  estuary, 
they  pursue  a  course  precisely  similar  to 
the  fry,  not  roaming  about  the  banks  like 
clean  fish,  but  keeping  in  the  mid-chan¬ 
nel.  They  are  at  this  time  comparatively 
weak,  and  in  thus  betaking  themselves  to 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  channel,  they  are 
better  able  to  resist  the  deranging  effects 
of  the  flood-tide,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ebb-tide  in  accelerating  their  mi¬ 
gration  to  the  sea.  It  appears  that  some 
which  descend  as  kelts  in  spring,  return 
again  in  autumn  in  breeding  condition,  a 
recovery  which  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  early  growth  of  these  animals.  The 
sea  seems  to  be  the  element  in  which  the 
salmon  feeds  and  grows.  When  caught 
in  fresh  water,  not  only  is  their  condition 
comparatively  poor,  but  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  ever  found  in  their  stomachs.  In 
estuaries  and  on  coasts,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  feed  abundantly,  and  their 
stomachs  are  often  found  full  of  sand- 
eels _ Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal. 


©lb  ^loets. 


TRANSLATION. 

HYMN  TO  VENDS,  BY  METASTA8IO, 

From  the  Epithalamium  written  by  him,  at  Na¬ 
ples,  in  the  year  1722,  in  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  Signor  D.  Giambatista  FILOMA- 
KINO,  Prince  della  Bocca,  with  the  Lady 
Vittoria  CARACIOLA,  Daughter  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  St.  Eramo. 

In  the  glow  of  thy  splendour 
Descend  from  above, 

O  beautiful  mother 
Of  beautiful  love! 

For,  queen  !  from  thy  birth 
Thou  solely  wert  given 
The  delight  of  the  earth, 

And  the  glory  of  heaven. 

Love  darts  from  each  glance 
Of  thy  life-kindling  eyes. 

Reviving  each  seed 
In  earth’s  bosom  that  lies  : 

Delight  dost  thou  shed 
All  around:  e’en  the  sea 
Doth  spurn  her  cold  bed 
And  is  fertile  through  thee. 

From  thy  soft  starry  smile 
The  clouds  vanish  away, 

And  the  w  inds  in  their  caves 
No  terrors  display  : 

For  thee  the  young  flow'ers 
Peep  upward  from  earth, 

Sw’eet  queen  of  the  hours  ! 

In  the  joy  of  their  birth. 

For  thee  the  fierce  wrath 
Of  old  Ocean  is  gone. 

And  his  still,  smiling  waters 
Roll  placidly  on ; 
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Not  a  cloud  o’er  Ills  surface, 

Not  a  frown  on  his  brow, 

For  his  mistress,  his  ruler. 

Sweet  goddess  !  art  thou. 

The  diamond  lamps 
Of  you  sapphirine  sky, 

By  thee  in  the  heavens 
Suspended  on  high. 

With  their  tremulous  light. 

On  thy  order  intent, 

From  the  form  of  old  Night 
His  cold  mantle  hath  rent. 

On  the  Zephyrs’  approach, 

How  the  children  of  Spring, 

The  birds,  thy  sweet  praises 
Incessantly  sing  1 

Though  their  songs  breathe  their  homage. 
And  thy  bounties  adore. 

There’s  a  voice  in  their  bosoms 
That  worships  thee  more. 

By  thee  is  the  ring-dove 
Protected  from  danger, 

And  her  young  callow  brood 
From  the  hawk  and  the  ranger : 

The  fierce  pard  for  thee 
Her  cavern  forsakes, 

And  the  blood-spotted  tiger 
To  gentleness  wakes. 

From  thee  is  the  wonder 
Of  nature — mankind  1 
His  glory,  bis  beauty 
Of  form  and  of  mind  : 

From  thy  spirit  is  all 
That  may  excellence  claim  : 

E’en  this  love-girdled  ball 
From  thy  breath,  goddess  !  came. 

Then,  in  the  glow  of  thy  splendour. 

Descend  from  above, 

O  beautiful  mother 
Of  beautiful  Love ! 

For,  queeu  !  from  thy  birth 

Thou  solely  wert  given 

The  delight  of  the  earth 

And  the  glory  of  heaven  l— David  Lyndsay . 


POETRY,  PAINTING,  AND  MUSIC. 

— - If  [  could  choose 

My  after-heaven,  when  high  imperial  Death, 

The  lord  of  liberty,  hath  set  me  free 
From  this  earth  s  trammels,  it  should  be  to 
dwell 

In  scenes  of  Poussin’s  painting ;  groves  and 
vales 

Of  the  stern  ancient  world;— high  rocks,  whose 
brows 

Are  crowned  by  a  temple-diadem : 

Dark  woods  of  giant  oak,  whose  mighty  shades 
Veil  from  rude  eyes  the  sacred  form  of  Pan, 
Whose  temple  is  ALL  NATURE:  solemn 
clouds 

Above  us,  softening  the  too  bright  glow 
Of  a  most  glorious  sun  ;  and  the  still  air 
Become  the  very  throne  of  silence.  Such 
The  world  of  Poussin’s  painting !  In  such  scenes, 
Lighting  them  with  the  wild  majestic  fire 
Of  thine  enraptur’d  eye — thee,  Eschylus, 
Enthroned  I  would  place  :  and  by  thy  side, 

The  blind  old  man—  that  .bird  of  Paradise ! 

Who  saw,  with  his  mind’s  eye,  the  earliest  world, 
And  sung  its  beauties  to  our  ravish’d  sense; 
And.  last,  thee — master-spirit  of  thine  age 
And  our’s !  thou  glorious  star,  shot  from  the 
heaven 

Of  heaven-instructed  bards !  our  own,  the  best 
Of  that  immortal  triad !— thee  I’d  call 
Unto  that  seat  of  eminence  ;  to  come 
With  that  inspir’d  glow  which  lit  thy  brow 
Wneu  thou  didst  give  existence  to  the  scene 
Of  the  crown’d  murderer,  soothing  to  the  deed 
Of  blood  his  word-won  vassal.  Thus  enthron’d. 
Sublimely  should  ye  rest !  And  o’er  the  scene, 
Corelli’s  shade  should  pour  the  solemn  flow 
Of  his  majestic  harmony— a  strain. 

Fit  for  a  world  like  this !  David  Lyndsay. 


jlotes  of  a  IfUabtr. 

HOT  SPRINGS, 

Says  Berzelius,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
all  active  volcanoes  ;  it  is,  therefore,  pro¬ 
bable  that  &uch  waters  owe  their  tempera¬ 
ture  to  their  passage  through  channels 
heated  by  volcanic  fire. 

There  are  upwards  of  six  hundred  por¬ 
traits  in  the  present  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  the  sculpture  room, 
out  of  eighty  works  forty-eight  are  por¬ 
traits  !  Barry,  the  painter,  used  to  ex¬ 
claim,  with  the  frenzy  of  an  enthusiast, 
and  the  gusto  of  an  Hibernian,  that  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  were,  in  his 
time,  prostituted  to  nothing  but  44  repre¬ 
sentations  of  deal  boards  and  dead  macke¬ 
rel,  and  other  such  debasing  and  human 
matters.” 


The  late  Lord  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry, 
made  a  curious  bargain  for  Cammucini’s 
painting  of  44  a  garden  of  Eden.”  He 
agreed  to  give  for  it  100/.  annually  for 
ten  years,  provided  he  lived  so  long  ;  but 
in  case  of  his  death  during  that  period, 
the  picture  was  to  he  restored  to  the 
painter.  His  lordship  lived  only  eight 
years,  so  that  it  again  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  artist,  who  sent  it  to  England 
a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  sold  by  Mr.  Phillips,  for  45 /. 


Mr.  D' Israeli,  in  his  Commentaries  on 
Charles  I.  has  the  following  quaint  lam¬ 
poon  on  the  celebrated  Lord  Clarendon  : 

When  Queen  Dido  landed,  she  bought  as  much 
ground 

As  the  Hyde  of  a  lusty  fat  bull  would  surround; 
But  when  the  said  Hyde  was  cut  into  thongs, 

A  city  and  a  kingdom  to  Hyde  belongs ; 

So  here,  in  court,  church,  and  country,  far  and 
wide, 

Here’s  nought  to  he  seen  but  Hyde !  Hyde ! 
Hyde ! 

Of  old,  and  where  law  the  kingdom  divides, 
’Twas  our  Hydes  of  land,  ’tis  now  Land  of 
Hydes  ! 


LIVING  IN  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

A  man  of  limited  income,  say  1,000/.  a 
year,  or  under,  will  find  that  his  accounts, 
at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  are  much 
the  same,  in  London  and  Paris.  When 
he  gets  beyond  that  sum  he  cuts  a  figure 
— quasi  a  figure — at  much  smaller  ex¬ 
pense.  The  man  of  3,000/.  a  year  being 
nobody  here,  and  having  it  in  his  power 
to  be  somebody  there.  But  this  is  done 
by  not  attempting  what  is  voted  necessary 
in  London.  Nobody  gives  dinners  on 
anything  of  an  expensive  scale  —  and 
soirees  cost  nothing.  There  are  no  New¬ 
markets — no  clubs— -no  country  seats— 
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no  hunting-boxes — none  of  the  thousand- 
and-one  ways  of  getting  rid  of  money 
we  have  invented  for  relieving  us  of  the 
superti uous  metal.  If  we  could  persuade 
ourselves  that  living  in  London  as  they 
do  in  Paris  was  the  thing,  we  should  find 
it  could  be  done  as  easily  here  as  there, 
but  that  cannot  be. 

In  the  same  way  in  travelling— a  boy 
gets  to  Paris,  and  is  much  astonished  to 
find  that  he  can  drink  wine — actual  wine 
— for  a  franc  a  bottle — that  champagne 
under  a  dozen  names,  all  astonishing  to 
him,  can  sparkle  in  his  glass  from  three 
to  eight.  Then  the  fine  words — saute — 
pique — aux  truffes — salmi — bavaroise — 
mayonnaise — bechamel — which  stare  at 
him  in  the  carte ,  at  prices  so  very  mo¬ 
derate — the  highest  not  more  than  four 
or  five  francs,  astonish  him — and  he  thinks 
with  indignation  on  the  guinea  dinners  of 
England,  where  he  had  only  beef,  and 
mutton,  and  soup,  and  fish,  and  fowl, 
and  port,  and  sherry — all  plain  plebeian 
things,  with  the  most  common-place  of 
names.  Here  again,  live  as  they  do  in 
Paris,  and  you  will  find  it  cheaper  here. 
Give  up  the  joint  and  take  to  the  chop — 
forswear  thick  potations,  and  swear  by 
Charles  Wright,  and  the  difference  will 
be  apparent.  In  point  of  fact,  you  pay 
enormously  for  the  scraps  you  get  in 
France — a  pennyworth  of  cookery  costs 
you  ten-pence.  But  then  to  be  sure,  as 
a  hairdresser  once  said,  when  his  cus¬ 
tomer  thought  he  charged  rather  too  much 
— “  But  then,  sir,  consider  the  science.” 

London  Mag. 


THE  IRISH  POOR. 

The  Irish  poor,  (says  a  writer  in  the 
London  Magazine,')  have  warmer  feelings 
of  relationship  than  any  other  people.  I 
have  found  what  even  might  be  termed 
sentimental  delicacy  of  feeling  amongst 
those  who  have  not  only  been  reduced  to 
the  last  stage  of  living  by  44  begging  their 
bit.”  I  have  known  the  wife  hide  her 
illness  and  suffering  from  her  husband, 
that  he  might  not  fret,  or  spend  his 
money  in  trying  to  get  her  bread,  when 
she  was  unable  to  swallow  potatoes.  I 
have  known  them  give  up  the  likelihood 
of  permanent  employment  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  stay  and 
watch  the  last  years  of  their  helpless  pa¬ 
rents — as  a  poor  woman  at  Balrothery 
said  to  me,  “  Sure  I  would  not  leave  my 
mother,  if  the  paving-stones  of  the  road 
were  made  of  silver  ;”  and  I  have  seen 
an  old,  miserable,  half-blind  hen  che¬ 
rished  more  than  the  44  laying  pullet,” 
whose  eggs  were  to  purchase  the  only  new 
clothing  that  was  to  cover  the  child, — I 
have  seen  this  hen  helped  to  her  perch 


near  the  fire,  because  it  had  been  the 
mother’s  hen — the  last  remaining  token 
of  the  parent  who  had  been  buried  ten 
years  ago  ! 

Seasoning  is  in  cookery,  what  chords 
are  in  music  ;  the  best  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  professor,  without  its 
being  in  tune,  is  insipid — Ude. 


FRENCH  COOKERY. 

That  national  old  lady,  Mrs.  Glasse, 
has  the  following  amusing  passage  on 
French  cookery.  44  If  gentlemen  will 
have  French  cooks,  they  must  pay  for 
French  tricks.  A  Frenchman  in  his  own 
country,  will  dress  a  fine  dinner  of  twenty 
dishes,  and  all  genteel  and  pretty,  for  the 
expense  he  will  put  an  English  lord  to 
for  one  dish.  But  then  there  is  the  little 
petty  profit.  I  have  heard  of  a  cook  that 
used  six  pounds  of  butter  to  fry  twelve 
eggs,  when  everybody  knows  (that  under¬ 
stands  cooking,)  that  half  a  pound  is  full 
enough  or  more  than  need  be  used  ;  but 
then  it  would  not  be  F’rench.  So  much 
is  the  blind  folly  of  this  age,  that  they 
would  rather  be  imposed  on  by  a  French 
booby,  than  give  encouragement  to  a  good 
English  cook.” 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  coach  and  four  horses  might  be 
driven  through  the  most  parts  of  this 
open  country  without  any  fear  of  obsta¬ 
cles  ;  indeed  the  character  of  the  scenery 
is  so  identically  similar  to  the  admired 
parks  of  England,  that  had  a  barouche 
and  four,  with  outriders,  been  driven  past, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  incongru¬ 
ous,  or  even  remarkable  in  it,  so  exactly 
suited  is  the  country  for  the  equipage, 
and  the  equipage  for  the  country. — Ram¬ 
bler  in  New  South  Wales. 


Cookery  is  an  art  which  requires  much 
time,  intelligence,  and  activity,  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  its  perfection.  Every  man  is 
not  born  with  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  constitute  a  good  cook.  Music,  danc¬ 
ing,  fencing,  painting,  and  mechanics  in 
general,  possess  professors  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  whereas,  in  the  first  line  of 
cookery  pre-eminence  never  occurs  under 
thirty —  Ude. 


MINERAL  WATERS  OF  CARLSBAD. 
These  celebrated  springs  are  situated  in 
Bohemia,  and  were  originally  discovered 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  whilst  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Be¬ 
ing  attracted  into  the  rocky  glen,  where 
they  rise,  by  the  howling  of  one  of  his 
hounds,  he  perceived  the  animal  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  hot  well,  into  which  it  had 
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fallen  whilst  in  pursuit  of  a  stag.  This 
occurred  in  the  November  of  1344,  the 
year  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Cressy, 
wherein  the  emperor  had  been  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  whilst  fighting  under  the 
banners  of  Philip  II.  of  France.  Charles 
was  subsequently  induced  by  his  physi¬ 
cian,  Peter  Baier,  to  try  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  waters  for  a  protracted  evil,  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  his  wound,  and  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  attending  their  use,  the  springs  were 
named  after  this  prince. 

The  origin  of  these  wells  must  have 
taken  place  at  an  extremely  remote  pe¬ 
riod.  Professor  Berzelius  assumes  it  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  violent  revolu¬ 
tions  in  nature,  by  which  the  valley  of 
Carlsbad  was  created  ;  which  hypothesis 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  covering  of  the  subterra¬ 
neous  reservoir  (called  there  the  kettle) 
of  the  Sprudel-fountain,  composes,  for  a 
considerable  extent,  the  actual  bed  of  the 
river  Tepel,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
existed  before  the  valley  was  excavated  to 
its  present  depth  by  the  river.  The  lid, 
as  it  were,  of  this  boiler,  in  some  places 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  is  composed  of 
the  earths  precipitated  from  the  water. 
It  represents  a  lime-stone  of  the  hardness 
of  marble,  assumes  a  polish,  and  consists 
of  parallel  strata,  varying  in  every  shade, 
from  dark  brown  to  yellow  and  white. 
Over  this  lid,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of 
Carlsbad  is  built,  and  the  water  issues 
forth  through  several  openings,  which  it 
is  found  requisite  to  widen,  from  time  to 
time,  by  boring,  to  prevent  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  an  explosion  of  the  lid. 
— Braude's  Journal. 


It  appears  from  the  researches  of  M. 
Adrian  Balbi,  that  upwards  of  3,168  pe¬ 
riodicals  are  published  in  the  world.  Of 
these  2,142  are  published  in  Europe,  978 
in  America,  27  in  Asia,  12  in  Africa,  9 
in  Oceanica.  The  greatest  rage  for  peri- 
odical  literature  appears  to  exist  among 
the  English,  and  the  states  of  English 
origin  ;  for  out  of  3,168  periodical  works 
published  in  the  world,  1,378  belong  to 
the  English  race,  leaving  for  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  only  1,790.  It  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  however,  that 
this  passion  prevails  most  strongly  ;  for, 
with  a  population  of  only  eleven  millions, 
that  country  has  800  journals  ;  whilst  the 
British  monarchy,  with  a  population  of 
142  millions,  has  no  more  than  588  pe¬ 
riodicals. —  Weekly  Rev. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbing,  in  his  Lecture 
on  Periodical  Literature,  thus  speaks  of 
the  present  system  of  reviewing  by  ex¬ 


tracts  : — u  Whether  the  extracts  be  of  a 
lighter  or  more  serious  nature,  whether 
they  are  made  from  a  work  on  philosophy 
or  the  last  new  novel,  they  are  leaves 
taken  from  the  great  chronicle  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  ;  are  impressed  with  the  life 
and  freshness  of  present  feeling  and  senti¬ 
ment  ;  are  specimens  of  the  intellectual 
power  to  which  the  world  is  at  the  time 
bowing,  and  are  fitted  to  teach  a  man  in 
retirement  with  what  success  the  work  of 
mental  improvement,  or  moral  ameliora¬ 
tion,  is  proceeding.” 


WOMAN. 

A  woman  who  has  the  beauty  of  femi¬ 
nine  delicacy  and  grace — who  has  the 
strong  sense  of  a  man,  yet  softened  and 
refined  by  the  influence  of  womanly  feel¬ 
ing — whose  passions  are  strong,  but  chas¬ 
tened  and  directed  by  delicacy  and  prin¬ 
ciple — whose  mind  is  brilliant,  alike  from 
its  natural  emanations  and  its  stores  of 
acquirement — whose  manners  have  been 
formed  by  the  imperceptible  influence  of 
good  society,  in  its  broad  sense,  yet  are 
totally  free  from  the  consciousness  and 
affectation  of  any  clique ,  though  it  be  the 
highest — who,  though  she  shines  in  and 
enjoys  the  world,  finds  her  heart’s  happi¬ 
ness  at  home — is  not  this  the  noblest  and 
the  sweetest  of  the  creatures  formed  by 
God  ?— -London  Mag. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Public  journals. 

THE  BEINGS  OF  THE  MIND. 

“  The  Beings  of  the  Mind  are  not  of  clay; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
Ann  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray. 

And  more  beloved  existence  :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have 
died, 

And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void .  ” 

Childe  Harold. 

Come  to  me  with  your  triumphs  and  your  woes. 
Ye  forms  to  life  by  glorious  poets  brought ! 

I  sit  alone  with  flowers  and  vernal  boughs. 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  a  voiceless  thought ; 
Midst  the  glad  music  of  the  spring  alone, 

And  sorrowful  for  visions  that  are  gone. 

Come  to  me  !  make  your  thrilling  whispers  heard. 
Ye,  by  those  masters  of  the  soul  endow’d 
With  life  and  love,  and  many  a  burning  word. 
That  bursts  from  grief,  like  lightning  from  a 
cloud, 

And  smites  the  heart,  till  all  its  chords  reply, 

As  leaves  make  answer  when  the  wind  sweeps  by. 

Come  to  me  !  visit  my  dim  haunt  !—tlie  sound 
Of  hidden  springs  is  in  the  grass  beneath. 

The  stock  dove’s  note  above,  and  all  around 
The  poesy  that  with  the  violet’s  breath 
Fjoats  through  the  air,  in  rich  and  sudden 
streams, 

Mingling,  like  music,  with  the  soul’s  deep  dreams. 
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Friends,  friends  ! — for  such  to  my  lone  heart  ye' 
are, — 

Unchanging  ones  !  from  whose  immortal  eyes 
Tue  glory  melts  not  as  a  waning  star, 

And  the  sweet  kindness  never,  never  dies, 
Bright  Childreu  of  the  Bard  !  o’er  this  green  dell 
Pass  once  again,  and  light  it  with  your  spell. 

Imogen,  fairFidele  !  meekly  blending 

In  patient  grief,  “  a  smiling  with  a  sigh,”* 

And  thou,  Cordelia!  faithful  daughter,  tending 
That  sire,  an  outcast  to  the  bitter  sky, 

Thou  of  the  soft  low  voice  if— thou  art  not  gone  ! 
Still  breathes  for  me  its  faint  and  flute-like  tone. 

And  come  to  me  !  sing  me  thy  willow-strain, 
Sweet  Desdemona  !  with  the  sad  surprise 
In  thy  beseeching  glance,  where  still,  though 
vain, 

Uudimm’d,  unquenchable  affection  lies — 
Come,  bowing  tby  youug  bead  to  wrong  and 
scorn, 

As  a  frail  hyacinth  by  showers  o’erborne. 

And  thou  too,  fair  Ophelia  !  flowers  are  here, 
That  well  might  win  thy  footsteps  to  the  spot — 
Pale  cowslips,  meet  for  maiden’s  early  bier, 

And  pansies  for  sad  thought^—  but  needed  uot. 
Come  with  thy  wreaths,  and  all  the  love  and 
light 

In  that  wild  eye  still  tremulously  bright ! 

And  Juliet,  vision  of  the  South  !  enshrining 
All  gifts  that  unto  its  rich  Heaven  belong, 

The  glow,  the  sweetness,  in  its  rose  combining. 
The  soul  its  nightingales  pour  forth  in  song  ; 
Thou,  making  death  deep  joy — but  couldst  thou 
die  ? 

No  !  thy  young  love  hath  immortality  ! 

From  Earth’s  bright  faces  fades  the  light  of  morn, 
From  Earth’s  glad  voices  drops  the  joyous  toue; 
But  ye,  the  Children  of  the  Soul,  were  born 
Deathless,  and  for  undying  love  alone  ; 

And,  oh  !  ye  Beautiful  1  ’tis  well,  how  well. 

In  the  soul  s  world  with  you,  where  change  is 
not,  to  dwell ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 

*  -  <<  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh.” — Cynibeline,  Act  4th, 

t - “  Her  voice  w  as  ever  soft. 

Gentle  and  low.” — Lear,  Act  5th. 

I  “  There  is  pansies,  that’s  for  thoughts.” — 
Hamlet,  Act  4th. 


Unana  of  Jjcteitce. 


Earthquakes  in  1827. 

Jan.  2.— -At  Mortagne  (Orne)  and  the 
environs.  A  violent  shock  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  accompanied  with  an  intense  noise. 
Chimneys  and  household  furniture  were 
thrown  down.  The  commotion  reached 
as  far  as  Alenqon.  The  day  was  cloudy, 
the  weather  thick  and  stormy,  which  is 
not  usual  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Feb.  9. — At  seven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  in  the  north-west  part  of  Wales  and 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  The  shocks  con¬ 
tinued  from  forty  seconds  to  a  minute  ; 
they  were  sufficiently  violent  to  overturn 
several  pieces  of  furniture.  A  noise  was 
heard  like  that  of  a  heavy  laden  cart  going 
on  the  stones. 

April  2 _ At  Bevers,  at  twenty  minutes 

past  one  in  the  morning;  two  strong  con¬ 
secutive  shocks.  The  inhabitants  of 
Basse-Engadine  assert  that  they  counted 
twenty  similar  shocks  during  the  winter. 


May  29 — At  Vajaca,  in  Mexico ;  two 
slight  shocks. 

June  3.  —  At  Martinique;  a  slight 
shock. 

June  12 — At  Tehenacan,  in  Mexico, 
at  half-past  one  o’clock  ;  a  violent  shock, 
with  a  frightful  noise.  Many  buildings 
damaged. 

June  1G. — At  Aquila,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  a  shock  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

J une  21  — At  Palermo,  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Four  strong  shocks  in 
the  space  of  seven  seconds  ;  it  was  an 
oscillatory  motion  from  the  west  to  the 
east. 

Aug.  14 — At  Palermo,  at  2  p.m. 
Several  shocks  ;  they  continued  about 
eighteen  minutes,  with  very  short  inter¬ 
vals  ;  the  motion  was  always  oscillatory. 

Sept.  18. — At  Lisbon.  A  slight  shock. 

Oct.  10 — At  Zurich,  and  all  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  at  twelve  minutes  before  3 
p.m.  A  strong  shock. 

Oct.  15. — At  Jassy,  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  Two  violent  shocks,  directed 
from  north  to  south,  and  accompanied  by 
a  subterraneous  noise  :  two  or  three  days 
after  the  heat  was  very  great. 

Oct.  30. — At  Corsica,  in  the  cantons  of 
Taravo,  Taliano,  and  Sartene.  Two 
shocks  at  twenty  minutes  past  5,  a.  m. 

Nov.  30. — At  Pointe-a-Petre,  Guada- 
loupe,  at  three  in  the  morning.  Violent 
earthquake.  At  Mariegalante  it  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  strong  and  sudden  storm. — 
Ann.  de  Chimie. 

Weather  in  Paris. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  the 
weather  during  the  last  year  in  Paris  : — 


Rain  .  14G  days. 

Snow  .  21 

Hail  or  hoar  frost  ...  6 

Frost  .  59 

Thunder .  21 

Very  cloudy  .  178 


Ann.  de  Chimie 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

Corns. 

Hr.  Brown,  one  of  the  physicians  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  in  a  practical 
dissertation  on  the  use  of  lunar  caustic, 
has  given  the  following  directions  for  re¬ 
moving  corns,  which  he  says  he  has  found 
more  successful  than  any  plan  that  has 
been  recommended  :  —  u  After  bathing 
the  foot  in  warm  water  (at  bed  time)  till 
the  corn  becomes  considerably  softened, 
shave  the  substance  down  with  a  knife  or 
scalpel,  but  not  so  close  as  to  occasion 
bleeding  ;  then  moisten  the  surface  with 
saliva,  and  rub  over  it  the  lunar  caustic. 
The  application  of  this  article  should  be 
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extended  a  little  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
corn,  and  continued  till  such  a  quantity 
adheres,  as,  in  a  short  time,  will  change 
it  to  a  dark  grey,  and  eventually  com¬ 
pletely  black.  There  is  no  hazard  in 
applying  too  much,  especially  on  the 
corn  itself.  A  little  raw  cotton  or  lint 
should  be  then  applied  over  the  part,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  coming  in  contact  with 
the  stocking.  In  about  four  or  six  days 
the  part  acted  upon  by  the  caustic  will 
peel  oft’,  including  every  vestige  of  corn, 
leaving  the  part  quite  smooth,  and  of  a 
natural  appearance.  In  this  manner,” 
says  Dr.  Brown,  44  I  have  often  radically 
^nd permanently  removed  corns.”  The  ex¬ 
citing  cause,  namely,  tight  shoes,  should 
be  avoided.  Some  surgeons  prefer  the 
gradual  removal  of  a  corn  by  slightly  rub¬ 
bing  the  lunar  caustic  over  the  part  every 
third  day,  (after  removing  the  substance 
by  a  knife  in  the  manner  above  directed.) 
When  thus  used  it  excites  no  irritation 
or  pain,  and  the  part  on  which  it  has  acted 
is  in  four  days  removed.  To  destroy  the 
disposition  in  the  part  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease,  a  discutient  plaster,  (com¬ 
posed  of  soap  cerate,  camphor,  and  calo¬ 
mel,)  spread  on  leather,  should  be  worn 
over  it. — Gaz.  Health . 

Tobacco. 

Dr.  Chapman  has  found  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapour  of  tobacco  to  succeed  in 
several  cases  of  spasms  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe,  approaching  either 
to  spasmodic  croup  or  spasmodic  asthma. 
He  recommends  the  vapour  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  smoking  a  cigar,  during  which 
the  patient  should  frequently  attempt  to 
make  a  deep  inspiration,  so  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  air-vessels  may  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vapour _ Ibid. 

The  Royal  Italian  Blacking,  much  used 
in  Italy  and  France. 

Take  of  ivory  black  9  pounds,  lamp 
black  4  ounces,  treacle  9  pounds,  olive 
oil  12  ounces,  gum  arabic  4  ounces,  green 
copperas  (i  ounces,  common  vinegar  4 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  gum  arabic  in  4 
ounces  of  water,  and  mix  all  the  articles 
with  it  in  an  open  vessel,  and  when  well 
blended,  add  gradually  (briskly  stirring 
the  mixture)  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
The  composition,  after  standing  two  days, 
(during  which  time  it  should  be  well 
stirred  up  twice  a  day  with  a  wooden 
spatula,)  will  be  fit  for  use. — Ibid. 


&t)e  Jjtmcfj  Boot?. 

THE  SEXTON  OF  COLOGNE. 

In  the  year  1571,  there  lived  at  Cologne 
a  rich  burgomaster,  whose  wife,  Adelaide, 


then  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
fell  sick  and  died.  They  had  lived  very 
happily  together,  and,  throughout  her 
fatal  illness,  the  doting  husband  scarcely 
quitted  her  bedside  for  an  instant.  During 
the  latter  period  of  her  sickness,  she  did 
not  sutler  greatly  ;  but  the  fainting  fits 
grew  more  and  more  frequent,  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  duration,  till  at  length  they  be¬ 
came  incessant,  and  she  finally  sank  under 
them. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cologne  is  a  city 
which,  as  far  as  respects  religion,  may 
compare  itself  with  Rome ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  was  called,  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  Roma  Germanica ,  and  sometimes 
the  Sacred  City.  It  seemed  as  if,  in  after 
times,  it  wished  to  compensate  by  piety 
the  misfortune  of  having  been  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  abominable  Agrippina.  For 
many  years  nothing  else  was  seen  but 
priests,  students,  and  mendicant  monks  ; 
while  the  bells  were  ringing  and  tolling 
from  morning  till  night.  Even  now  you 
may  count  in  it  as  many  churches  and 
cloisters  as  the  year  has  days. 

The  principal  church  is  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter — one  of  the  handsomest  build¬ 
ings  in  all  Germany,  though  still  not  so 
complete  as  it  was  probably  intended  by 
the  architect.  The  choir  alone  is  arched. 
The  chief  altar  is  a  single  block  of  black 
marble,  brought  along  the  Rhine  to  Co¬ 
logne,  from  Namur  upon  the  Maas.  In 
the  sacristy  an  ivory  rod  is  shown,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  apostle  Peter ; 
and  in  a  chapel  stands  a  gilded  coffin, 
with  the  names  of  the  holy  Three  Kings 
inscribed.  Their  skulls  are  visible  through 
an  opening — two  being  white,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  Caspar  and  Baltesar — the  third 
black,  for  Melchior.  It  is  easy  to  be 
understood  that  these  remarkable  relics, 
rendered  sacred  by  time,  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  imagination  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  that  the  three  skulls,  with 
their  jewels  and  silver  setting,  are  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  genuineness  to  religious 
feelings — though  a  glance  at  history  is 
sufficient  to  shew  their  spuriousness. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Adelaide  was 
buried  with  great  splendour.  In  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  which  had  more  feeling 
for  the  solid  than  real  taste — more  devo¬ 
tion  and  confidence  than  unbelieving  fear 
— she  was  dressed  as  a  bride  in  flowered 
silk,  a  motley  garland  upon  her  head,  and 
her  pale  fingers  covered  with  costly  rings ; 
in  which  state  she  was  conveyed  to  the 
vault  of  a  little  chapel,  directly  under  the 
choir,  in  a  coffin  with  glass  windows. 
Many  of  her  forefathers  were  already  rest¬ 
ing  here,  all  embalmed,  and,  with  their 
mummy  forms,  offering  a  strange  con¬ 
trast  to  the  silver  and  gold  with  which 
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they  were  decorated,  and  teaching,  in  a 
peculiar  fashion,  the  difference  between 
the  perishable  and  the  imperishable.  The 
custom  of  embalming  was,  in  the  present 
instance,  given  up  ;  the  place  was  full ; 
and,  when  Adelaide  was  buried,  it  was 
settled  that  no  one  else  should  be  laid 
there  for  the  future. 

With  heavy  heart  had  Adolph  followed 
his  wife  to  her  final  resting-place.  The 
turret-bells,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
hundred  weight,  lifted  up  their  deep  voices, 
and  spread  the  sounds  of  mourning  through 
the  wide  city  ;  while  the  monks,  carrying 
tapers  and  scattering  incense,  sang  re¬ 
quiems  from  their  huge  vellum  folios, 
which  were  spread  upon  the  music-desks 
in  the  choir.  But  the  service  was  now 
over  ;  the  dead  lay  alone  with  the  dead  ; 
the  immense  clock,  which  is  only  wound 
up  once  a  year,  and  shows  the  course  of 
the  planets,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  the 
day,  was  the  only  thing  that  had  sound 
or  motion  in  the  whole  cathedral.  Its 
monotonous  ticking  seemed  to  mock  the 
silent  grave. 

It  was  a  stormy  November  evening, 
when  Petier  Bolt,  the  sexton  of  St.  Peter’s, 
was  returning  home  after  this  splendid 
funeral.  The  poor  man,  who  had  been 
married  four  years,  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  which  his  wife  brought  him  in 
the  second  year  of  their  marriage,  and  was 
again  expecting  her  confinement.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  had 
left  the  church  for  his  cottage,  which  lay 
damp  and  cold  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
and  which,  at  this  dull  season,  looked 
more  gloomy  than  ever.  At  the  door  he 
was  met  by  the  little  Maria,  who  called 
out  with  great  delight,  44  You  must  not 
go  up  stairs,  father ;  the  stork  has  been 
here,  and  brought  Maria  a  little  bro¬ 
ther  !” — a  piece  of  information  more  ex¬ 
pected  than  agreeable,  and  which  was 
soon  after  continued  by  the  appearance  of 
his  sister-in-law  with  a  healthy  infant  in 
her  aims.  His  wife,  however,  had  suffered 
much,  and  was  in  a  state  that  required 
assistance  far  beyond  his  means  to  supply. 
In  this  distress  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  Jew,  Isaac,  who  had  lately  advanced 
him  a  trifle  on  his  old  silver  watch  ;  but 
now,  unfoxtunately,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  pledge,  and  was  forced  to  ground  all 
his  hopes  on  the  Jew’s  compassion — a 
very  unsafe  anchorage.  With  doubtful 
steps  he  sought  the  house  of  the  miser, 
and  told  his  tale  amidst  tears  and  sighs  ; 
to  all  of  which  Isaac  listened  with  great 
patience — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Bolt 
began  to  flatter  himself  with  a  favourable 
answer  to  his  petition.  But  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  the  Jew,  having  heard  him 
out,  coolly  replied,  44  that  he  could  lend 


no  monies  on  a  child — it  was  no  good 
pledge.” 

With  bitter  execrations  on  the  usurer’s 
hardheartedness,  poor  Bolt  rushed  from 
his  door  ;  when,  to  aggravate  his  situa¬ 
tion,  the  first  snow  of  the  season  began 
to  fall,  and  that  so  thick  and  fast,  that, 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  house-tops  pre¬ 
sented  a  single  field  of  white.  Immersed 
in  his  grief,  he  missed  his  way  across  the 
market-place,  and,  when  he  least  expected 
such  a  thing,  found  himself  in  the  front 
of  the  cathedral.  The  great  clock  chimed 
three  quarters — it  wanted  then  a  quarter 
to  twelve.  Where  was  he  to  look  for  as¬ 
sistance  at  such  an  hour,  or,  indeed,  at 
any  hour  ?  He  had  already  applied  to 
the  rich  prelates,  and  got  from  them  all 
that  their  charity  was  likely  to  give.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  thought  struck  him  like  light¬ 
ning  :  he  saw  his  little  Maria  crying  for 
the  food  he  could  not  give  her — his  sick 
wife,  lying  in  bed,  with  the  infant  on  her 
exhausted  bosom — and  then  Adelaide,  in 
her  splendid  coffin,  and  her  hand  glitter¬ 
ing  with  jewels  that  it  could  not  grasp. 
44  Of  what  use  are  diamonds  to  her  now  ?” 
said  he  to  himself.  44  Is  there  any  sin  in 
robbing  the  dead  to  give  to  the  living  ? 
1  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  myself  if 
I  were  starving — no,  heaven  forbid  !  But 
for  my  wife  and  child — ah  !  that’s  quite 
another  matter.” 

Quieting  his  conscience  as  well  as  he 
could  with  this  opiate,  he  hurried  home 
to  get  the  necessary  implements  ;  but,  by 
the  time  he  reached  his  own  door,  his  re¬ 
solution  began  to  waver.  The  sight, 
however,  of  his  wife’s  distress  wrought  him 
up  again  to  the  sticking-place ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  provided  himself  with  a  dark  lantern, 
the  church-keys,  and  a  crow  to  break  open 
the  coffin,  he  set  out  for  the  cathedral. 
On  the  way,  all  manner  of  strange  fancies 
crossed  him  :  the  earth  seemed  to  shake 
beneath  him — it  was  the  tottering  of  his 
own  limbs :  a  figure  seemed  to  sign  him 
back — it  was  the  shade  thrown  from  some 
column,  that  waved  to  and  fro  as  the 
lamp-light  flickered  in  the  night  wind. 
But  still  the  thought  of  home  drove  him 
on  ;  and  even  the  badness  of  the  weather 
carried  this  consolation  with  it — he  was 
the  more  likely  to  find  the  streets  clear, 
and  escape  detection. 

He  had  now  reached  the  cathedral. 
For  a  moment  he  paused  on  the  steps, 
and  then,  taking  heart,  put  the  huge  key 
into  the  lock.  To  his  fancy,  it  had  never 
opened  with  such  readiness  before.  The 
bolt  shot  back  at  the  light  touch  of  the 
key,  and  he  stood  alone  in  the  church, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Still  it  was 
requisite  to  close  the  door  behind  him, 
lest  its  being  open  should  be  seen  by  any 
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one  passing  by,  and  give  rise  to  suspicion ; 
and,  as  he  did  so,  the  story  came  across 
his  mind  of  the  man  who  had  visited  a 
church  at  midnight  to  show  his  courage. 
For  a  sign  that  he  had  really  been  there, 
he  was  to  stick  his  knife  into  a  coffin ; 
but,  in  his  hurry  and  trepidation,  he  struck 
it  through  the  skirt  of  his  coat  without 
being  aware  of  it,  and,  supposing  himself 
held  back  by  some  supernatural  agency, 
dropt  down  dead  from  terror. 

Full  of  these  unpleasant  recollections 
he  tottered  up  the  nave  ;  and,  as  the  light 
successively  flashed  upon  the  sculptured 
marbles,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  pale 
figures  frowned  ominously  upon  him. 
But  desperation  supplied  the  place  of 
courage.  He  kept  on  his  way  to  the  choir 
—descended  the  steps — passed  through 
the  long,  narrow  passage,  with  the  dead 
heaped  up  on  either  side — opened  Ade¬ 
laide’s  chapel,  and  stood  at  once  before 
her  coffin.  There  she  lay,  stiff  and  pale 
— the  wreath  in  her  hair,  and  the  jewels 
on  her  fingers,  gleaming  strangely  in  the 
dim  lights  of  the  lantern.  He  even  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  already  smelt  the  pestilential 
breath  of  decay,  though  it  was  full  early 
for  corruption  to  have  begun  his  work. 
A  sickness  seized  him  at  the  thought, 
and  he  leaned  for  support  against  one  of 
the  columns,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
coffin  ;  when — was  it  real,  or  was  it  illu¬ 
sion  ? — a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the 
dead  !  He  started  back :  and  that  change, 
so  indescribable,  had  passed  away  in  an 
instant,  leaving  a  darker  shadow  on  the 
features. 

“  If  I  had  only  time,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self — “  if  I  had  only  time,  I  would  rather 
break  open  one  of  the  other  coffins,  and 
leave  the  lady  Adelaide  in  quiet.  Age 
has  destroyed  all  that  is  human  in  these 
mummies ;  they  have  lost  that  resem¬ 
blance  to  life,  which  makes  the  dead  so 
terrible,  and  I  should  no  more  mind 
handling  them  than  so  many  dry  bones. 
It’s  all  nonsense,  though  ;  one  is  as  harm¬ 
less  as  the  other,  and  since  the  lady  Ade¬ 
laide’s  house  is  the  easiest  for  my  work,  I 
must  e’en  set  about  it.” 

But  the  coffin  did  not  offer  the  facili¬ 
ties  he  reckoned  upon  with  so  much  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  glass  windows  were  secured 
inwardly  with  iron  wire,  leaving  no  space 
for  the  admission  of  the  hand,  so  that  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  break  the  lid  to 
pieces,  a  task  that,  with  his  imperfect 
implements,  cost  both  time  and  labour. 
As  the  wood  splintered  and  cracked  under 
the  heavy  blows  of  the  iron,  the  cold  per* 
spiration  poured  in  streams  down  his  face, 
the  sound  assuring  him  more  than  all  the 
rest  that  he  tvas  committing  sacrilege. 
Before,  it  was  only  the  place,  with  its  dark 


associations,  that  had  terrified  him  ;  now 
he  began  to  be  afraid  of  himself,  and 
would,  without  doubt,  have  given  up  the 
business  altogether,  if  the  lid  had  not 
suddenly  flown  to  pieces.  Alarmed  at 
his  very  success,  he  started  round,  as  if 
expecting  to  see  some  one  behind,  watch¬ 
ing  his  sacrilege,  and  ready  to  clutch  him ; 
and  so  strong  had  been  the  illusion,  that, 
when  he  found  this  was  not  the  case,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  coffin,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Forgive  me,  dear  lady,  if  I 
take  from  you  what  is  of  no  use  to  your¬ 
self,  while  a  single  diamond  will  make  a 
poor  family  so  happy.  It  is  not  for 
myself — oh  no !— it  is  for  my  wdfe  and 
children” 

He  thought  the  dead  looked  more  kindly 
at  him  as  he  spoke  thus,  and  certainly  the 
livid  shadow  had  passed  away  from  her 
face.  Without  more  delay,  he  raised  the 
cold  hand  to  draw  the  rings  from  its  fin¬ 
gers  ;  but  what  was  his  horror  when  the 
dead  returned  his  grasp  ! — his  hand  was 
clutched,  ay,  firmly  clutched,  though 
that  rigid  face  and  form  lay  there  as  fixed 
and  motionless  as  ever.  With  a  cry  of 
horror  he  burst  away,  not  retaining  so 
much  presence  of  mind  as  to  think  of  the 
light  which  he  left  burning  by  the  coffin. 
This,  however,  was  of  little  consequence; 
fear  can  find  its  way  in  the  dark,  and  he 
rushed  through  the  vaulted  passage,  up 
the  steps,  through  the  choir,  and  would, 
have  found  his  way  out,  had  he  not,  in 
his  reckless  hurry,  forgotten  the  stone, 
called  the  Devil's  Stone ,  which  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  was  cast  there  by 
the  Devil.  This  much  is  certain, — it  has 
fallen  from  the  arch,  and  they  still  show 
a  hole  above,  through  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  hurled. 

Against  this  stone  the  unlucky  sexton 
stumbled,  just  as  the  turret-clock  struck 
twelve,  and  immediately  he  fell  to  the 
earth  in  a  deathlike  swoon.  The  cold, 
however,  soon  brought  him  to  himself, 
and  on  recovering  his  senses  he  again  fled, 
winged  by  terror,  and  fully  convinced 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  escaping  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  dead,  except  by  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  crime,  and  gaining  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  her  family.  With  this  view 
he  hurried  across  the  market-place  to  the 
Burgomaster’s  house  where  he  had  to 
knock  long  before  he  could  attract  any 
notice.  The  whole  household  lay  in  a 
profound  sleep,  with  the  exception  of  the 
unhappy  Adolph,  who  was  now  sitting 
alone  on  the  same  sofa  where  he  had  so 
often  sat  with  his  Adelaide.  Her  picture 
hung  on  the  wall  opposite  to  him,  though 
it  might  rather  be  said  to  feed  his  grief 
than  to  afford  him  any  consolation.  And 
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yet,  as  most  would  do  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  dwelt  upon  it  the  more 
intently  even  from  the  pain  it  gave  him, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  sexton  had  knocked 
repeatedly  that  he  awoke  from  his  melan¬ 
choly  dreams.  Roused  at  last,  he  opened 
the  window  and  inquired  who  it  was  that 
disturbed  him  at  such  an  unseasonable 
hour  ?  44  It  is  only  I,  Mr.  Burgomas¬ 

ter,”  was  the  answer.  44  And  who  are 
you?”  again  asked  Adolph.  44  Bolt,  the 
sexton  of  St.  Peter’s,  Mr.  Burgomaster  ; 
I  have  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  discover  to  you.”  Naturally  associ¬ 
ating  the  idea  of  Adelaide  with  the  sexton 
of  the  church  where  she  was  buried, 
Adolph  was  immediately  anxious  to  know 
something  more  of  the  matter,  and,  taking 
up  a  wax-light,  he  hastened  down  stairs, 
and  himself  opened  the  door  to  Bolt. 

4*  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?”  he 
exclaimed.  44  Not  here,  Mr.  Burgomas* 
ter,”  replied  the  anxious  sexton  ;  44  not 
here — we  may  be  overheard.” 

Adolph,  though  wondering  at  this  af¬ 
fectation  of  mystery,  motioned  him  in, 
and  closed  the  door ;  when  Bolt,  throwing 
himself  at  his  feet,  confessed  all  that  had 
happened.  The  anger  of  Adolph  was 
mixed  with  compassion  as  he  listened  to 
the  stiange  recital ;  nor  could  he  refuse 
to  Bolt  the  absolution  which  the  poor 
fellow  deemed  so  essential  to  his  future 
security  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dead. 
At  the  same  time  he  cautioned  him  to 
maintain  a  profound  silence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  towards  every  one  else,  as  otherwise 
the  sacrilege  might  be  attended  with  seri¬ 
ous  consequences — it  not  being  likely 
that  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  matters  belonged,  would 
view  his  fault  with  equal  indulgence. 
He  even  resolved  to  go  himself  to  the 
church  with  Bolt,  that  he  might  investi¬ 
gate  the  affair  more  thoroughly.  But  to 
this  proposition  the  sexton  gave  a  prompt 
and  positive  denial.  44  I  would  rather,” 
he  exclaimed, 44  I  would  rather  be  dragged 
to  the  scaffold  than  again  disturb  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  dead.”  This  declaration,  so 
ill-timed,  confounded  Adolph.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  felt  an  undefined  curiosity 
to  look  more  narrowly  into  this  myste¬ 
rious  business  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  compassion  for  the 
sexton,  who,  it  was  evident,  was  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion  which 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  subdue.  The 
poor  fellow  trembled  all  over,  as  if  shaken 
by  an  ague-fit,  and  painted  the  situation 
of  his  wife  and  his  pressing  poverty  with 
such  a  pale  face  and  such  despair  in  his 
eyes,  that  he  might  himself  have  passed 
for  a  church-yard  spectre.  The  Burgo¬ 
master  again  admonished  him  to  be  silent 


for  fear  of  the  consequences,  and,  giving 
him  a  couple  of  dollars  to  relieve  his  im¬ 
mediate  wants,  sent  him  home  to  his  wife 
and  family. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  his  most  natu¬ 
ral  ally  on  this  occasion,  Adolph  sum¬ 
moned  an  old  and  confidential  servant,  of 
whose  secrecy  he  could  have  no  doubt. 
To  his  question  of — 44  Do  you  fear  the 
dead  ?” — Hans  stoutly  replied,  44  They 
are  not  half  so  dangerous  as  the  living  ?” 

44  Indeed  !”  said  the  Burgomaster. 
44  Do  you  think,  then,  that  you  have 
courage  enough  to  go  into  the  church  at 
night  ?” — 4‘  In  the  way  of  my  duty,  yes,” 
replied  Hans;  44  not  otherwise.  It  is 
not  right  to  trifle  with  holy  matters.” 

44  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  Hans  ?” 
continued  Adolph — 44  Yes,  Mr.  Burgo¬ 
master.” 

44  Do  you  fear  them  ?” — 44  No,  Mr. 
Burgomaster.  I  hold  by  God,  and  he 
holds  up  me ;  and  God  is  the  strongest.” 

44  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  Hans  ?  I  have  had  a  strange  dream 
to-night ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  de¬ 
ceased  wife  called  to  me  from  the  steeple 
window.” — 44  I  see  how  it  is,”  answered 
Hans  ;  44  the  sexton  has  been  with  you, 
and  put  this  whim  into  your  head,  Mr. 
Burgomaster.  These  grave-diggers  are 
always  seeing  ghosts.” 

44  Put  a  light  into  your  lantern,”  said 
Adolph,  avoiding  a  direct  reply  to  this 
observation  of  the  old  man.  44  Be  silent, 
and  follow  me.” — 44  If  you  bid  me,” 
said  Hans,  44  I  must  of  course  obey  ;  for 
you  are  my  magistrate  as  well  as  my 
master.” 

Herewith  he  lit  the  candle  in  the  lan¬ 
tern,  and  followed  his  master  without 
farther  opposition. 

Adolph  hurried  into  the  church  with 
hasty  steps  ;  but  the  old  man,  who  went 
before  him  to  shew  the  way,  delayed  him 
with  his  reflections — so  that  their  progress 
was  but  slow.  Even  at  the  threshold  he 
stopt,  and  flung  the  light  of  his  lantern 
upon  the  gilded  rods  over  the  door,  to 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  add  a  fresh  one 
every  year,  that  people  may  know  how 
long  the  reigning  elector  has  lived. 

44  That  is  an  excellent  custom,”  said 
Hans  ;  44  one  has  only  to  count  those 
staves,  and  one  learns  immediately  how 
long  the  gracious  elector  has  governed  us 
simple  men.” 

44  Excellent !”  replied  Adolph;  44  but 
go  on.” 

Hans,  however,  had  too  long  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  his  odd,  wayward  habits,  tO' 
quicken  his  pace  at  this  admonition.  Not 
a  monument  would  he  pass  without  first 
stopping  to  examine  it  by  the  lantern- 
light,  and  requesting  the  Burgomaster  to 
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explain  its  inscription.  In  short,  he  be¬ 
haved  like  a  traveller,  who  was  taking  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  curiosities  of  the 
cathedral,  although  he  had  spent  his  three- 
and-sixty  years  in  Cologne,  and,  during 
that  period,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fre¬ 
quenting  it  almost  daily. 

Adolph,  who  well  knew  that  no  repre¬ 
sentations  would  avail  him,  submitted 
patiently  to  the  humours  of  his  old  ser¬ 
vant,  contenting  himself  with  answering 
his  questions  as  briefly  as  possible  ;  and 
in  this  way  they  at  last  got  to  the  high 
altar.  Here  Hans  made  a  sudden  stop, 
and  was  not  to  be  brought  any  farther. 

44  Quick  !”  exclaimed  the  Burgomas¬ 
ter,  who  was  beginning  to  lose  his  pa¬ 
tience,  for  his  heart  throbbed  with  expec¬ 
tation. 

44  Heaven  and  all  good  angels  defend 
us  !”  murmured  Hans  through  his  chat¬ 
tering  teeth,  while  he  in  vain  felt  for  his 
rosary,  which  yet  hung  as  usual  at  his 
girdle. 

44  What  is  the  matter  now  ?”  cried 
Adolph. 

44  Do  you  see  who  sits  there  ?”  replied 
Hans. 

44  Where  ?”  exclaimed  his  master;  44  I 
see  nothing  ;  hold  up  the  lantern.” 

44  Heaven  shield  us  !”  cried  the  old 
man ;  44  there  sits  our  deceased  lady  on 
the  altar,  in  a  long,  white  veil,  and  drinks 
out  of  the  sacramental  cup  !” 

With  a  trembling  hand  he  held  up  the 
lantern  in  the  direction  to  which  he  point¬ 
ed.  It  was,  indeed,  as  he  had  said.  There 
she  sat,  with  the  paleness  of  death  upon 
her  face  —  her  white  garments  waving 
heavily  in  the  night  wind,  that  rushed 
through  the  aisles  of  the  church — and 
holding  the  silver  goblet  to  her  lips  with 
long,  bony  arms,  wasted  by  protracted 
illness.  Even  Adolph’s  courage  began 
to  waver.  44  Adelaide,”  he  cried,  44  I 
conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  answer  me — is  it  thy  living  self, 
or  but  thy  shadow  ?” 

44  Ah  !”  replied  a  faint  voice,  44  you 
buried  me  alive,  and,  but  for  this  wine,  I 
had  perished  from  exhaustion.  Come  up 
to  me,  dear  Adolph  ;  I  am  no  shadow — 
but  I  soon  shall  be  with  shadows,  unless 
I  receive  your  speedy  succour.” 

44  Go  not  near  her  !”  said  Hans  ;  44  it 
is  the  Evil  One,  that  has  assumed  the 
blessed  shape  of  my  lady  to  destroy  you.” 

44  Away, old  man  !”  exclaimed  Adolph, 
bursting  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  rushing  up  the  steps  of  the 
altar. 

It  was,  indeed,  Adelaide  that  he  held 
in  his  eager  embrace— the  warm  and  liv¬ 
ing  Adelaide  ! — who  had  been  buried  for 
dead  in  her  long  trance,  and  had  only 


escaped  from  the  grave  by  the  sacrilegious 
daring  of — The  Sexton  of  Cologne. 

Monthly  Magazine. 
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“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

Shakspeare. 

EST  FACILIS  DESCENSUS  AVERNI. 

A  cornish  gentleman  having  a  dispute 
concerning  several  shares  in  different 
mines,  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  a 
London  limb  of  the  law  to  have  some 
conversation  with  the  witnesses,  examine 
the  title  deeds,  view  the  premises,  &c. 
The  divine  very  soon  found  that  his  legal 
assistant  was  as  great  a  irogue  as  was  ever 
struck  off  the  rolls.  However,  as  he 
thought  his  knowledge  might  be  useful, 
he  showed  him  his  papers,  took  him  to 
compare  the  surveyor’s  drawing,  with  the 
situation  of  the  pit,  &c.  When  in  one 
of  these  excursions,  the  professional  gen¬ 
tleman  was  descending  a  deep  shaft  by 
means  of  a  rope  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  called  out  to  the  parson,  who 
stood  at  the  top,  44  Doctor,  as  you  have 
not  confined  your  studies  to  geography, 
but  know  all  things  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre,  pray  how  far  is  it  from  this 
pit  to  the  infernal  regions  ?”  44 1  cannot 

exactly  ascertain  the  distance,”  replied 
the  divine,  44  but  if  you  let  go  your  hold 
you  will  be  there  in  a  minute.” 


A  sailor  is  a  drunken  sot, 

And  he  sha’n’t  wed  my  daughter, 
How  can  that  be,  have  you  forgot 
A.  sailor  lives  on  water. 


I  laugh,  a  would-be  sapient  cried, 
At  every  one  that  laughs  at  me, 
Good  lack  !  a  merry  friend  replied, 
How  very  merry  you  must  be. 


IN  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Michael  Honey- 
wood,  D.  D.  who  wras  grandchild,  and 
one  of  ye  367  persons  that  Mary  the  wife 
of  Richd.  H.  Esq.  did  see  before  she 
died,  lawfully  descended  from  her,  that 
is,  16  of  her  own  body,  114  grandchil¬ 
dren,  228  of  the  third  generation,  and  0 
of  ye  fourth. 


The  customary  Supplement,  published  with  the 
present  Number,  contains  a  fine  Portrait  of  the 
late  Captain  Clappekton,  engraved  on  Steel 
from  an  original  drawing  expressly  for  The 
Mirror,  and  accompanied  by  an  original  Me¬ 
moir  ;  and  the  Title-page,  Preface,  Index,  &c. 
to  complete  Vol.  XI. 
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Diana,  Temple  of,  at  Ephesus,  198. 
Diorama,  British,  184. 

-  Regent’s  Park,  213. 

Engravers,  Association  of,  423- 
French  Battles,  Pictures  of,  212. 
Frescoes  in  Maddox-street,  422. 
Ilaydon's  Picture  of  the  Mock  Election 
in  the  King’s  Bench,  194,  287- 
Lane,  Mr.,  his  Picture  of  the  Vision  of 
Joseph,  421. 

London  Exhibitions,  184. 

Lough’s  Statues,  270. 

Martin’s  Fall  of  Nineveh,  322. 
Mulready’s  Wolf  and  Lamb,  324. 
National  Repository  at  Charing  Cross, 
270. 

Portraits,  Exhibition  of,  423. 

Royal  Academy,  Exhibition  of,  382. 

Salt  Mines,  Model  of,  185. 

(Sratfjerev. 

April  Fools,  lanes  on,  283. 

Awkward  Confession,  416. 

Beauty  and  Ill-temper,  32. 

Beggar’s  Opera,  the,  04. 

Bell-ringing,  160. 

Billy  Doo,  the,  48. 

Bipeds,  96. 

Blind  Joke,  the,  04. 

Books,  Number  of,  03. 

Bore,  Defined,  160. 

British  Bravery,  79. 

Buried  Alive,  96. 

Cats,  319. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital,  64. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  his  Age,  128. 
Cockneyisms,  Bundle  of,  111. 

Coin,  Inscriptions  on,  64. 

Conscience,  127. 

Cracking  a  Pun,  224. 

Customer,  to  Secure  a,  416. 

Dead  March,  176. 
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Deaths’  Return  for  1827 — 18. 

Dilatory  Inclinations,  80. 

Don  Juan,  by  Lord  Byron,  32. 

Election  Bill,  Extraordinary,  272. 
Entertaining  Journey,  98. 

Epigrams,  32,  117,  127,  176,  192,  240, 
384,  448. 

Epitaphs,  128,  160,  176,  208,  320,  400, 
448. 

Fashionable  Routs,  96. 

Fielding,  Ancestry  of,  160. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  240. 

Foote’s  Fortune-telling,  271  • 
Frenchman’s  Oath,  384. 

Friend  in  Need,  208. 

Good  Friday,  220. 

— - —  Sort  of  Man,  128. 

Gun-shot  Wounds,  79* 

Happiness,  208. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Abbot’s  Cook,  336. 
Idiot,  Lines  by,  207* 

Impromptu,  432. 

Irish  Wit,  48. 

Joanna  Southcote,  Epitaph  on,  192. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  192,  240. 

Journey  to  Avernus,  448. 

Knighthood,  96. 

Let  Well  Alone,  98. 

Loud  Laughter,  127. 

Lovers’  Presents,  207* 

Lucky  Frolic,  287* 

March  of  Mind,  224,  400. 

Masquerade  Card,  83,  27 L 
Ministries,  Swift  on,  80. 

Music,  Judges  of,  256. 

Napoleon  Travestie,  320. 

Nature  and  Art,  207. 

Nelson’s  Night-cap,  272. 

O’Neill,  Miss,  384. 

Oxford  Ale,  239. 

Pasquin,  or  Pasquinade,  176. 

Pat  Doolan’s  Pig,  256. 

Persons  of  Distinction,  384. 

Personal  Vanity,  320. 

Play-Bills,  Original,  128. 
Portrait-painting,  272. 

Proverbial  Theft,  208. 

Quart  Bottles,  240. 

Quips  and  Quiddities,  192. 

Rare  Virtues,  98. 

Rejected  Love,  by  Congreve,  127* 
Religion,  Consolations  of,  288. 

Rose,  Origin  of  the  colour  of  the,  48. 
Sandwich,  Lord  and  Lady,  96. 

Scandal,  Ode  to,  by  Sheridan,  224. 
Seasonable  Counsels,  16. 

Self,  esteem,  384. 

Seven  to  One,  31. 

Smart  Retort,  176. 

Smoking  Wager,  128. 

Stamp  Act,  The,  256. 

Steam-Boat  Chat,  400. 

Swiftiana,  304,  336. 

Taxation,  240. 

Temper,  64. 


Text,  a  long  one,  96. 

Theatre  Origin  of  the,  27 L 
Thief,  The,  an  epigram,  432. 

Tipsy  Member,  128. 

Tobacco,  432. 

The  Doctor  and  Footman,  47. 

Valiant  Doctor,  117* 

IJshant,  Bravery  at,  27 1* 

Voyage  of  Human  Life,  48. 

Will  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  351. 

Wine  and  Physic,  288. 

Women  of  England,  128. 

Wrong  Leg,  The,  224. 

gubeutlia. 

Oranges,  History  of,  46. 

Macbeth,  Story  of,  27,  43. 

Nursery  Literature,  25. 

Teakettle’s  Conceit,  45. 

Tyhvyth  Teg,  Story  of,  26. 

Veracity  in  a  young  Prince,  20. 

Verses,  Cautionary,  25. 

ifclanuetss  anh  Customs. 

Canton  described,  39. 

Carvers  of  Meat,  Origin  of,  351. 

Ceylon  Pearl  Fisheries,  122. 

- —  Shell  Fisheries,  39. 

Gulwugty,  Penance  of,  101. 

Head-pence,  Custom  of,  350. 

Hindoo  Widow,  burning  of,  120. 

Indian  Penance,  Account  of,  101. 

Jewish  Funeral,  230. 

- - —  Marriage,  23 i. 

Lingga,  Island  of,  39. 

Moravian  Funerals,  232. 

Pearl  Fisheries  of  Ceylon,  122. 

Pillory  and  Tumbril,  116. 

Population  of  the  Earth,  Religions,  121. 
Primogeniture  in  England,  350. 
Superstition  in  Madeira,  118. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land  Convicts,  39. 

Welsh  Funerals,  350. 

JFlemorable  Baps’. 

All  or  Auld  Fools’  Day,  232. 

Candlemas  Customs,  90. 

Charles  I.,  Execution  of,  89. 

Easter  Customs,  232. 

- — . —  at  Toulouse,  233. 

Eggs,  Fete  of,  233. 

May  Day  Customs,  294. 

Midsummer  Eve,  421. 

Palm  Sunday  Customs,  212. 

St.  Agnes’  Eve,  50. 

Shrove  Tuesday  Customs,  91. 

Poitiers,  Ceremony  at,  233. 

Twelfth  Day,  18. 

Whitsun  Ales,  371. 

IVotess  of  a  J^eatfcr  antf  35'thtoVs 
SUbum. 

Adulterer’s  Exile,  The,  407. 
Agricultural  Premiums,  215,  378. 

- Wages,  264. 
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Ambition,  an  episode,  93. 

Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  168. 
America,  Extent  of,  151. 

American  Rivers,  330. 

Anthropophagi,  380. 

Antiquities,  Account  of,  91,  2G3, 

■ - Museum  of,  93. 

Authors,  Conversation  of,  91. 

Balloon,  Voyage  in,  379. 

Beauty  described,  407 
Beltrami,  the  traveller,  235. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  205. 

Byron,  Lord,  on  Poetry,  234. 

Calcutta,  Population  of,  150. 

Carlsbad,  Waters  of,  441. 

Charles  X.  of  France,  203. 

Cheese,  Herbs  in,  91. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  lampooned,  440. 
Classical  Education,  378. 

Climbing  Boys,  108. 

Coffee,  Varieties  of,  91,  329. 

Cold  Caves  in  Switzerland,  92. 

Constable,  Office  of,  205. 

Constantinople,  Extent  of,  298. 
Collingwood,  Lord,  236,  255. 

Convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  168. 
Cookery  Axioms,  441. 

Coroner,  Office  of,  203. 

Crime  in  England,  150,  151. 

Crockford’s,  Lines  on,  406. 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  221. 

Cruikshank’s  Punch  and  Judy,  104. 
Culprit,  Definition  of,  151. 
Cunninghams,  The  two,  150- 
Daniel  O’Rourke,  149. 

Defoe,  Description  of,  407* 

Dibdin,  Charles,  his  last  Song,  104. 

Don  Juan,  151. 

Earwig,  On  the,  331. 

Effeminacy  of  the  Romans,  167. 

English  Taste,  265. 

Epitaphs,  On,  by  Lord  Byron,  234. 
Europe,  Population  of,  379. 

Fashion  in  Diseases,  329. 

- Female,  330. 

Fete  at  Spa,  405. 

French  Police,  150. 

Ganges,  Roar  of  the,  150. 

Gardeners  in  Germany,  406. 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  378. 
Gipsies  in  Europe,  92. 

Gold  Coinage,  405. 

Gurney’s  Steam  Carriage,  91. 

Haydon’s  “  Mock  Election”  Picture,  91. 
Historical  Works, E  nglish  and  French,  91. 
Hollar,  the  engraver,  330. 

Hook,  Theodore,  93. 

Hot  Springs,  Origin  of,  440. 

Hungary,  Population  of,  91. 

Ice-Sledges,  168. 

Indian  Sanctuary,  378. 

Ireland  and  its  Evils  330. 

Irish  Poor,  the,  441. 

Iron,  Alloy  for  Plating,  92. 

Jewish  Prayer,  299. 


Juvenile  Criminals,  264. 

Keats,  the  Poet,  Epitaph  on,  236, 
Kissing  Hands,  168. 

Knight’s  Banneret,  254. 

Labour,  Prices  of,  235. 

Ladies’  Dresses,  407* 

Language  of  Flowers,  219. 

Laws,  English,  151. 

“  Last  Time,  the,”  406. 

Ledyard,  the  Traveller,  330. 

Legs,  Varieties  of,  235. 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  405. 

Literature  of  Europe,  442. 

- Noble,  91. 

London,  Visit  to,  296. 

- and  Paris,  440. 

Lope  de  Vega,  235. 

Lords  and  Commons,  167. 

Love  of  Country,  93. 

Loyal  Addresses,  255. 

Malaria  in  Paris,  331. 

Man,  Lines  on,  93. 

Maniac  Boy,  the,  379. 

Mankind,  Increase  of,  299. 

March  of  Intellect,  298. 

Mineral  Waters,  Theory  of,  330. 
Mitford,  Miss,  405. 

Modern  Conceit,  Cure  for,  237- 
Moliere’s  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  3)8. 
Murder  in  England,  151. 

Muscular  Power  of  Fishes,  330. 

Music,  Italian,  93. 

Nelson’s  Remains,  234. 

New  South  Wales,  151,  221,  236,  441. 
Nice  Distinction,  150. 

Nineveh,  Martin’s  Picture  of,  151. 

Old  English  Gardens,  263. 

Ossian’s  Poems,  93. 

Paris  Boot- cleaners,  92. 

Picture. dealing,  440. 

Planting  Trees,  255. 

Poetess’  Farewell,  91. 

Police,  Origin  of,  255. 

Political  Ratting,  405. 

Popular  Literature,  379. 

Printing  for  the  Blind,  93. 

Punch,  Sonnet  on,  405. 

- and  Judy,  103. 

Real  Romance,  150. 

Respectability  defined,  151. 

Reviews,  Literary,  298. 

Roman  Baths  Described,  254. 

Romans,  Prodigies  of  the,  220. 

Royal  Academy,  Exhibition,  440. 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  299. 
Rubbish  Defined,  150. 

Ruling  Passion,  the,  220. 

Russian  Booksellers,  93. 

Servants  in  the  Netherlands,  407. 
Spanish  Discoveries,  Early,  299. 

Swiss  Marriages,  93. 

Switzerland,  Travelling  to,  330. 

Trade,  Evils  of  Modern,  265. 
Travelling  Requisites,  407* 
Travel-writing,  264. 
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Turkish  Admiral,  91. 

_ _ —  Cemetery,  407* 

- - Soldier,  150. 

Vaccination,  Effects  of,  92. 

Valentines,  Origin  of,  92. 

Vegetation,  Phenomenon  in,  92. 

Voltaire  and  Shakspeare,  299. 

Walking  the  World,  370. 

Water,  Hardness  of,  407. 

West  Indian  White,  150. 

Western  Canal,  Great,  379. 

Wet  Graves  at  New  Orleans,  331. 
White’s  History  of  Selborne,  150. 
Wine-drinking,  329. 

Woman,  379,  442. 

World,  Journals  in  the,  297- 
Zinc  Roofs,  406. 

Cfje  mbclist. 

Haitem  Tai,  an  Arabian  Tale,  245. 
Strange  Secret,  the,  408. 

Wonderful  Tune,  the,  by  Croker,  13. 

Poetry,  (Original  and  Translated.) 

Album,  Lines  in,  261. 

Anacreontique,  226. 

Blackbird,  Lines  to,  37L 
JBrobdignag  Bonnets  of  Blue,  180. 
Canzonet  from  the  Italian,  35. 

Come  to  Me,  Song,  36. 

Death  of  a  Young  Lady,  114. 

Despair,  Lines  on,  37 L 
Dream-Kiss,  The,  308. 

Duke  Robert’s  Complaint,  148. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Lines  on  the 
Tomb  of,  68. 

Elizabeth,  To,  421. 

Elysium,  404. 

Erasmus  and  Sir  T.  More,  Epigrams,  36. 
Fairy  Invitation,  83. 

Fisher’s  Bark,  an  Apologue,  277» 
French  Charade,  181. 

— — -  Letter,  259. 

Hope,  Stanzas  on,  371. 

Hymn  to  Love,  by  Verral,  260. 

.  . Venus,  by  Metastasio,  439. 

Infidel  Reasoning,  181. 

Joe  Blunt,  a  Ballad,  52. 

Kiese wetter,  Lines  on,  70. 

Life,  420. 

Lines,  Amatory,  36,  261. 

- beneath  a  Picture,  210. 

London  Lions  Extraordinary,  196. 

Man,  Stanzas  on,  36. 

Melancholie,  Lines  on,  22. 

Moss-Rose,  The,  258. 

Netley  Abbey,  Visit  to,  37* 

Ode  from  the  Latin,  404. 

- to  my  Native  Country,  340. 

- - the  Living  Poets,  51. 

_ -  Tweed,  277- 

Paris,  a  Satire,  243. 

Pathetic  Lay,  5. 

Pilgrimage,  a  Chivalric  Ballad,  21. 


Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music,  by  D, 
Lyndsay,  440. 

Ravenna,  Battle  of,  258. 

Retrospection,  an  Ode,  100. 

Sallie,  342.  • 

Signs  of  the  Times,  99. 

Silence,  Stanzas  on,  99. 

Sketch,  290. 

Song  to  the  Flowers,  341. 

- New  Year,  19. 

- with  Violets,  293. 

Sonnet  on  Italy,  51. 

Spirit  of  the  Storm,  147. 

Spring,  Lines  on,  226. 

Stanzas  to - - — ,  404. 

- from  Petrarch,  51. 

Unison,  308. 

Wind  blew  fu’  North,  115. 

gptvtt  of  tljc  public  SJouvnals. 

Bathurst,  the  late  Miss,  58. 

Beefsteak  Club,  Anecdotes  of,  2 IS. 
Beings  of  the  Mind,  442. 

Bird-Catcher,  The,  156. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  Beauties  of,  28, 
237,  415,  424. 

- • -  Fare,  47* 

Blue  Stockings  over  the  Border,  239. 
Books,  Booksellers,  and  Bookmakers, 
93. 

Bottle  Companions,  253. 

Brunswick  Theatre,  Falling  of  the,  187. 
Caesars,  The  Two,  269. 

Chapter  of  Ifs,  316. 

Charms  of  Retrospection,  28. 

Child,  Lines  to  a,  267- 
City  of  Cork,  a  Song,  376. 

Clio  Grub  at  Brighton,  300. 

Clubs,  Anecdotes  of,  217. 

Cobb  and  Sheridan,  Anecdotes  of,  219. 
Disputation,  Pleasures  of,  317- 
Do  not  forget  me,  love,  171* 

Drinking,  Habits  of,  237. 

Easter  Holidays,  Song  for,  234. 
Edinburgh,  424. 

England,  Panoramic  Beauties  of,  425. 
Evening,  Picture  of,  427* 

French  Boarding  House,  414. 

Genius,  Consecrations  of,  426. 

Gluttons  of  the  Ancients,  343. 

Haddon  Hall,  Verses  on,  219. 

Horrible  Adventure,  301. 

Leading  Profession,  The,  311. 

Leith  Smack,  424. 

Light  of  Love,  The,  397* 

London  Fog  described,  155. 

. - Magazine,  The,  311. 

—  - - Noises,  342. 

—  - Sabbath,  424. 

Londonisms,  A  Few,  396. 

Man  with  the  Mouth,  331. 

Mathews  in  u  Love,  Law,  and  Physic,' 

253. 

Men  and  Candles,  169. 
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Men  and  Trees,  209. 

Midsummer  Day’s  Dream,  423. 

Money,  a  Ballad  from  the  Spanish,  57* 
Mozart’s  Requiem,  2G9. 

My  Partner,  252. 

Nature  and  Art,  237- 

Navarino,  Stanzas  on,  by  Campbell,  59. 

Newspaper  Sentiment,  95. 

44  Noctes  ”  of  Blackwood’s,  Songs  from, 
317. 

Ode  on  a  Good  Dinner,  335. 

Old  Age,  423. 

Opinions  for  1828,  30. 

Philosophy,  420. 

Points  of  the  Compass,  107- 
Port  Wine  in  England,  155. 

- - ,  218. 

Presentiments  of  Death,  7* 

Scotland,  Pride  of,  424. 

Scottish  River,  Lines  on  revisiting,  95. 
Self  Knowledge,  427- 
Shoulder  of  Mutton,  To  Cook,  375. 
Snatches  of  Sentiment,  415,  423. 

Song  for  the  Season,  47* 

Steak,  To  Cook,  398. 

Town,  The,  420. 

Turkish  Navy,  The,  155. 

Up  with  the  Sun,  &c.,  47. 

Whisky,  Lines  on,  370. 

Ivetvospccttbc  Gleanings. 

Aubrey,  Old  Customs  by,  210. 

Christmas  Feasts,  Ancient,  22. 

Citizens  Ennobled,  230. 

Cromwell’s  Compact  with  the  Devil,  309. 
Longevity  and  Corpulency,  104. 

New  Year’s  Gifts,  Origin  of,  23. 
Quintain,  The,  1G4. 

Roman  Water-works,  390. 

Society,  English,  in  the  10th  century,  37- 

ivoman  J/esttbaK  Ancient. 

April,  278. 

February,  118. 

January,  35. 

J une,  434. 

March,  201. 

May,  338. 

Scientific  ISccrcations. 

Arctic  Discoveries,  428. 

Astronomy,  Wonders  of,  214. 
Atmosphere,  The,  215. 

- Weight  of,  427- 

Birds,  Eyes  of,  215. 

Comparative  Pleasures  of  Science,  214. 
Discovery,  Progress  of,  428. 

Fecundation  of  Vegetables,  210. 

Fishes,  Migration  of,  427. 

Select  iRograpljp. 

Heber,  Reginald,  the  late  bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  182. 

Neele,  Mr.  Henry,  152. 


Selector  ;  ox,  iSxtracts  from  NrcU) 
?l2ilovk«. 

Acre,  Siege  of,  140. 

America,  Discovery  of,  108. 

Antwerp  Cathedral,  Music  in,  300,308. 
Atherstone’s  Fall  of  Nineveh,  323. 
Bastile,  Destruction  of,  138. 

Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  59. 

Beethoven’s  Grave,  307. 

Benares,  the  capital  of  India,  143. 
Bengal,  Evening  Walks  in,  143. 

Bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee,  144. 

Byron,  Lord,  Portrait  of,  11. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  190. 

Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  Second 
Series,  353. 

Collingwood,  Lord,  Letter  of,  02. 
Columbus,  his  Discoveries,  109. 

- Early  Life  of,  129. 

_ Last  Illness  of,  133. 

Contest  in  the  44  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,” 
359. 

Cuba,  Discovery  of,  132. 

Dirge,  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  338. 

Dutch  Comforts,  399. 

Esterhazy,  Prince,  173. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  353. 
Fashionable  London,  158. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  130. 

French  Character  illustrated,  137. 

Gale  at  Sea  described,  201. 

German  Tragedy,  307. 

Golden  Rules,  by  Sir  R.  Phillips,  202. 
Hajji  Baba  in  England,  318,  428. 
Hazlitt's  Life  of  Napoleon,  137. 

Heber,  Bishop  his  Journey  in  India, 
143. 

Hispaniola,  Discovery  of,  175. 
Inquisition  in  Italy,  03. 

Irving’s  Life  of  Columbus,  109,  129. 

Itinerant  Musicians,  307- 

John  Bull,  Portrait  of,  285,  399. 

Lay  of  Poor  Louise,  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
353. 

Madeira,  Discovery  of,  135. 

Memorable  Events  of  1814,  598. 
Midnight  Concert,  431. 

Mirabeau,  Character  of,  139. 

Morning  Concerts,  308. 

Musical  Notes,  300,  431. 

Napoleon,  Anecdotes  of,  140,  141. 

■  ... ....  in  the  East,  59. 

. - his  Letter  to  Madame  Brueys, 

159. 

- his  Pillar  at  Paris,  398. 

- Patriotism  of,  137- 

- —  his  Return  from  Egypt,  141. 

Native  Indians  described,  157- 
Needle,  Variation  of  the,  131. 

New  Orleans  described,  191. 

- Year’s  Letter,  02. 

Nineveh  at  Sunset,  308. 

Peter  Pindar,  Anecdote  of,  159. 
Picture-dabbling  Anecdote,  430. 


Publishing  Season  of  1 828*  129. 

Quacks  of  London,  17 3. 

Sailor  in  London,  429. 

St.  Bernard,  Passage  of,  142. 

Salathiel,  190. 

Salmon,  Natural  History  of,  438. 
Singing  Schools,  432. 

Skylark,  Sonnet  to,  175. 

Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  140. 

Storm,  by  R.  Montgomery,  203. 

Straw  Hats,  Manufacture  of,  403. 
Sunday  at  Darmstadt,  306. 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  319. 

Travelling  Concert,  431. 

Tyrolese  Carrier,  400. 

Voyage  Round  the  World,  by  Montgo¬ 
mery,  10. 

Water,  Supply  of,  in  London,  387* 
Weber,  his  Der  Freischutz,  367* 

Bfcetclpasook. 

Allhallow  E’en,  118. 

Pleasure-Hunter,  The,  261. 

Relics  of  Superstition  in  England,  198. 


Sea  Voyage,  Miseries  of,  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
84. 

Sexton  of  Cologne,  444. 

Theatrical  Acquaintance,  1C4. 
Tibbenham  Hall,  153. 

Visit  to  Newstead  in  1828. 

popular  Superstition#. 

The  Sea,  54. 

Witchcraft,  391. 

Vernal  Notes,  &c. 

Birds’  Nests,  247- 
Early  Flowers,  204. 

Frost,  Phenomena  of,  204. 

May  and  June,  Natural  History  of,  325. 
Salmon  Fisheries,  247- 
Sap  in  Trees,.  247. 

®Mabcvlep  Nobels. 

Canongate,  Chronicles  of  the,  33. 
Canongate,  Edinburgh,  33. 

Valentine’s  Eve,  or  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  353. 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS  IN  VOL.  XL 


PORTRAIT  OF  CAPTAIN  CLAPPER  TON, 

ENGRAVED  ON  STEEL. 


1.  Windsor  Castle,  King  George  the 

Fourth’s  Gateway. 

2.  - - - Front  View. 

3.  - - -  Long  Gallery. 

4.  New  Post  Office. 

5.  The  Lemming. 

6.  Canongate,  Edinburgh. 

7.  Ancient  Cross,  Bakewell  Church¬ 

yard. 

8.  New  Hall,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

9.  Rosyth  Tower. 

10.  French  Slaughter  House. 

11.  Napoleon’s  Triumphal  Pillar. 

12.  The  North  Cape. 

13.  Nonsuch  Palace. 

14.  Isaak  Walton’s  House. 

15.  New  Exchange  at  Paris. 

16.  Brunswick  Theatre. 

17.  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Haggerstone. 

18.  Somer’s  Town  Chapel. 

19.  The  Mock  Election,  from  Haydon’s 

Picture. 


20.  Cawood  Castle. 

21.  Well  at  Esher. 

22.  East  Gate,  Regent’s  Park. 

23.  Johnson’s  Retreat,  Streatham  Park. 

24.  Village  of  Unterseen,  from  one  of 

the  Pictures  at  the  Diorama. 

25.  St.  Katherine’s  Church  and  Hos¬ 

pital. 

26.  Sir  H.  Taylor’s  House,  Regent’s 

Park. 

27.  London,  from  an  Arch  of  Waterloo 

Bridge. 

28.  Birthplace  of  Tasso. 

29.  St.  Philip’s  Chapel,  Regent  Street. 

30.  Imperial  Bee-Hive. 

31.  Old  Clock-House,  Westminster. 

32.  Hogarth’s  Masquerade  Clock. 

33.  Halifax  Church,  Yorkshire. 

34.  Ulster  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park. 

35.  Chillon. 

36.  New  Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 
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